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ANGLICANISM  UP  TO  DATE 

'  It  is  truly  said  that  the  National  Church  of  England  in  its  foundation 
was  a  compromise  between  conflicting-  opinions.  But  in  order  that  thia 
compromise  should  be  established  on  a  firm  and  lasting  basis  it  was  neces- 
sary that  it  should  rest  in  some  national  sanction.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
question  whether  there  should  be  a  National  Church  at  all ;  but  if  there  is  to 
be  such  a  Church,  it  must  be  based  on  a  national  authority,  and  the  only 
national  authority  which  we  recognise  is  that  of  the  Crown  and  of  Parliament. 
This  principle  was  the  bed-rock  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  the  three  great  pillars  on  which  the  reformed  Church  of  England  was 
reared  were  the  Act  of  the  Submission  of  the  Clergy  (25th  Henry  VIII.},  the 
Act  of  Supremacy  of  the  Crown,  and  the  successive  Acts  of  Uniformity  of 
Public  Worship  and  Doctrine.' — Sir  William  Harcourt,  in  The  Times  news- 
paper, Thursday,  Kept.  22nd,  1898. 

NEVEK  in  the  whole  history  of  that  work  of  human 
hands,     the    Church    of    England    as    by    Law 
Established,    has  it  been  in  greater  or    deadlier 
peril  than    to  day,   three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
from   the   date   of  its  uprearing.     Even   the  most   casual 
observer  of  current  events  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
the  conflicting  elements  which  at  'the  present  moment  are 
rending  the  Anglican  Church  in  twain,  and  which  assuredly 
must  end  in  the  ejection  of  one  or  the  other  from  within 
her  pale,  or  else  in  the  utter  demolition  of  the  fabric  itself. 
As  Plutarch  has  it,  Varietas  religionis,  dissolutio  religionis. 
The  disappearance  of  the  Low  Church,  or  Evangelical 
school  of   thought,  which,  not   so   many  years  ago,  could 
claim   some   of  the   brightest   and   keenest   minds    in   the 
Establishment,  and  the  rapid  development  in  its  stead  of 
the  Eitualistic  school  and  party,  is  one  of  the  leading  features 
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in  the  history  of  England  during  the  last  thirty  years.  This 
movement,  originating  with  Newman  and  Keble,  and  carried 
on  by  Pusey  and  a  host  of  other  less  able  and  capable  men, 
has  gradually  extended  itself  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
till  to-day  it  threatens  to  capture  every  post  of  vantage  in 
the  Establishment. 

As  Catholics  we  cannot  but  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
progress  of  this  movement,  and  equally  so  in  the  conflict 
a  entrance  in  which  it  is  now  engaged.  Priests  are  frequently 
asked  for  their  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Kitualistic  move- 
ment has  bettered  our  position  in  England,  or  the  reverse. 
Before  this  query  can  be  adequately  answered  there  are 
many  things  to  be  taken  into  account.  It  may,  once  and 
for  all,  be  admitted  that  the  Ritualists  have  done  much  to 
familiarize  the  people  of  this  country  with  numerous  rites 
and  symbols  which  a  generation  since  were  held  in  the 
deepest  abhorrence  by  the  vast  majority  of  our  people. 
Again,  no  sensible  person  who  has  studied  the  average; 
Ritualist  at  work  can  fail  to  have  been  impressed  with  the 
energy  and  zeal  with  which  they  are  filled;  their  spirit  of 
detachment  from  the  things  of  this  world  ;  their  eagerness 
to  labour  amongst  the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  the  most 
unhealthy  surroundings,  sacrificing  all  they  own  in  behalf  of 
those  to  whom  the}'  minister,  until  spontaneously  the  dear 
name  of  Father  comes  to  be  applied  to  them.  Of  such 
sweetness  and  holiness  of  life,  and  of  such  a  whole-hearted 
desire  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Master,  evidences  art; 
apparent  on  all  sides.  So  much  so,  that  many  of  ourselves 
are  made  to  blush  for  our  remissness,  and  roused  to  a  sense 
of  our  want  of  earnestness  and  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 
Accepting  in  their  full  literalness  the  various  specious  and 
misleading  theories  of  continuity  which  have  been  put 
forward,  and  trusting  implicitly,  in  hundreds  of  instances, 
in  the  ipse  dixit  of  one  or  other  of  the  protagonists  in  their 
camp,  the  bona  fides  of  most  Ritualists  may  be  taken  for 
granted.  In  their  inner  consciousness  they  may  not  feel 
quite  secure,  but  at  all  events  they  are  determined  to  stay 
where  they  are  until  they  see  good  reason  for  a  change  of 
position.  It  is  nothing  unusual' to  meet  amongst  them  men 
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and  women  who  are  filled  with  admiration  for  the  Catholic 
religion  as  manifested  in  ourselves;  but  cases  of  this 
description  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
Ritualistic  clergy  are  more  antagonistic  in  our  regard  than 
even  their  Low  Church  brethren.  This  feeling  of  bitter- 
ness, conjoined  with  an  appalling  amount  of  ignorance  as  to 
some  of  the  simplest  points  of  Catholic  belief,  will  occasion- 
ally prompt  them  to  misrepresent — not  wilfully,  let  us  trust — 
many  articles  of  Catholic  faith  to  such  as  are  wavering,  and 
who  feel  inclined  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  what  has  been 
styled  the  '  Italian  Mission.'  In  proof  of  the  prevalence  of 
this  practice  I  may  mention  the  following  instance  which 
lately  was  brought  under  my  notice.  A  High  Anglican  lady, 
sister  to  a  convert  of  mine,  felt  inclined  to  go  to  the  nearest 
Catholic  priest  for  instruction.  The  senior  Ritualist  curate 
of  the  parish  in  which  she  lived  suspected  this,  and  came 
to  warn  her  against  the  errors  of  the  Romanist  system. 
Amongst  other  matters  he  insisted  that  not  only  does  the 
Catholic  Church  teach  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Mother  of  God  as  a  dogma  of  revealed  religion,  but  also 
that  Mary's  body  was  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
womb  of  St.  Anne,  just  as  Christ's  adorable  Body  was  in 
the  womb  of  Mary  herself.  Now,  there  must  be  a  vast 
amount  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  the  man  who  could 
allow  himself  to  give  expression  to  such  a  blasphemous 
falsehood  as  this.  I  know  of  another  case  in  which  a 
Ritualist  Vicar  made  himself  responsible  for  the  eternal 
salvation  of  a  friend  of  mine,  if  only  he  consented  to  remain 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  Luckily  for  himself, 
the  good  man  became  convinced  that  the  Vicar  was  over 
prodigal  of  his  promises,  and  soon  after  transferred  his 
allegiance  to  the  nearest  Catholic  priest. 

Most  level-headed  people  are  utterly  unable  to  square 
the  teaching  and  the  practice  of  the  Ritualistic  clergy  with 
the  vow,  or  oath,  and  pledges  they  make  at  the  time  of  their 
ordination.  Few  of  my  readers  but  remember  Ward's 
famous  phrase  as  to  the  non-natural  sense  in  which  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  might  be  signed,  and  his  attempt,  in 
this  way,  to  strain  them  so  far  as  to  meet  all  the  decisions 
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of  the  Council  of  Trent.  But  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that 
the  Ritualist  clergy  care  very  little  for  a  natural  or  a  non- 
natural  interpretation  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  They 
simply  brush  them  aside,  speak  of  them  with  contempt, 
and  constitute  themselves — such  is  their  disregard  for  all 
authority — their  own  court  of  appeal — common  prudence, 
and  the  wholesome  dread  of  offending  the  susceptibilities  of 
their  flocks,  being  the  only  effective  check  to  their  innovat- 
ing ardour.  This  method  of  procedure,  once  it  has  come  to 
be  generally  adopted,  must  perforce  end  in  lawlessness  and 
confusion ;  and  it  is  to  this  spirit  we  must,  in  common 
fairness,  assign  the  crisis  which  at  the  present  moment  is 
causing  such  dismay  amongst  the  leaders  of  the  Establish- 
ment. 

It  is  apparent  to  most  of  us,  that,  like  many  other 
artistic  movements  in  England,  Kitualism  has  failed  to 
attract  the  people  outside  the  dilettante  classes.  Viewed  as 
a  whole,  it  may,  I  think,  be  safely  asserted  that  the 
England  of  to-day  is  au  fond  as  Protestant  as  she  was  at 
the  time  of  the  Gordon  Riots  in  1780.  No  doubt,  people 
are  better  informed  now  than  they  were  then;  there  is 
much  greater  tolerance  for  all  sects;  we  are  much  more 
cultured  as  a  nation,  and,  consequently,  far  less  addicted  to 
exhibitions  of  brute  force  and  violence.  But,  to  my  thinking, 
the  Protestantism  of  the  nation  has  not  yet  been  disturbed 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  Even  the  time-worn  and  hate- 
ful shibboleth  of  '  "No  Popery '  comes  easily  to-day  to  the 
tongues  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  people. 

Not  very  long  ago  a  case  was  brought  under  my  notice 
which  goes  far  to  prove  how  difficult  a  thing  it  is  to  induce 
the  average  Englishman  to  elevate  himself  to  a  higher 
spiritual  plane  than  that  which  his  fathers  occupied  before 
him.  Over  eighty  years  since  a  Catholic  church  and  schools 
were  erected  by  a  wealthy  benefactor  in  a  certain  locality. 
From  the  beginning  the  schools,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
had  a  large  percentage  of  non-Catholic  children  on  its  books ; 
and  these  Protestant  children,  as  is  usual  in  such  case,  were 
taught  the  Catholic  prayers  and  the  Catholic  catechism, 
with,  of  course,  the  full  consent  of  their  parents ;  and  were 
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brought  into  daily  contact  with  the  evidences  of  Catholic 
faith  and  piety.  The  first  generation  of  Protestants  so 
educated  sent  their  children  to  the  same  school,  and  to-day 
the  third  generation  is  being  trained  within  its  walls. 
Yet,  strange  though  it  may  appear,  scarcely  one  individual 
Protestant  of  either  sex  educated  in  that  school  has  entered 
the  Church.  The  same  thing  holds  good  not  only  in  the 
case  of  the  labouring  and  artisan  classes,  but  equally  so  in 
the  case  of  that  great  middle  class,  massive,  prejudiced, 
suspicious,  which  forms  the  backbone  of  our  people.  How 
many  Protestant  girls  educated  in  our  Catholic  convent 
schools,  and  so  brought  into  daily  touch  with  our  best,  our 
purest,  and  noblest,  have  come  to  embrace  the  faith  in  after 
life  ?  I  have  never  yet  heard  even  of  one  case.  Consequently, 
I  am  led  to  conclude,  I  hope  not  too  hastily,  that  deep  down 
in  the  hearts  of  these  people  there  is  no  craving,  no  passion- 
ate longing  for  something  they  know  not  what,  which  the 
Catholic  Church  and  her  consolations  can  alone  satisfy. 

In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of  a  passage  in 
Mrs.  Craigie's  latest  work,  The  School  for  Saints,  in  which 
she  makes  one  of  the  characters  say  :— 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  think  that  religion  ever  has 
reached,  or  ever  will  get  hold,  of  the  English  mind  and  imagina- 
tion. No  Englishman  at  any  period  has  been  able  to  paint 
either  a  Christ  or  a  Holy  Family.  He  can  work  up  a  sacred 
picture  for  the  Galleries,  and  he  can  copy  the  early  Italians,  but 
there  is  nothing  spontaneous  about  his  conceptions  of  Divinity. 
We  are  not  a  religious  nation.  It  is  not  in  us.  It  never  was  in  us 
— we  were  never  good  Catholics  at  our  best.1 

It  does  not  require  much  effort  of  the  imagination  to 
realize  the  fears  which  the  vagaries  and  the  pranks  of  the 
Eitualists  awakened  in  the  minds  of  Protestants  of  the 
coarser  type.  At  first  there  seemed  to  be  a  certain  un- 
willingness to  admit  that  innovators  had  had  their  way  to  so 
considerable  an  extent.  Even  Mr.  Balfour,  the  dreamiest 
of  all  latter-day  philosophers,  refused  to  be  convinced  on 
this  heading  not  so  many  weeks  ago.  On  certain  occasions 
one  has  read  of  a  bishop  denouncing  the  practice  of  auricular 

1  The  School  for  Saints,  p.  478. 
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confession,  or  the  use  of  incense,  or  the  placing  of  the 
stations  of  the  cross  on  the  walls  of  Protestant  churches  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  no  effective  check  was  put  upon  the 
policy  of  the  Eitualistic  party.  Gradually  it  became  more 
and  more  apparent  that  a  storm  was  brewing  ;  and,  sure 
enough,  early  in  1898  the  opposing  parties  came  into 
collision. 

The  protests  of  that  despicable  creature,  Kensit — who  has 
more  than  once  drenched  the  streets  of  London  with  the 
filthiest  and  foulest  garbage  that  ever  found  its  way  into  a 
pamphlet — raised  at  the  church  of  St.  Ethelburga,Bishop8gate- 
street,  where  only  a  year  ago  the  casual  visitor  could  see  a 
tabernacle,  a  statue  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  stations  of  the 
cross,  holy  water  stoups,  &c. — are  still  fresh  in  the  memories 
of  most  of  us.  Other  disturbances  of  a  more  or  less  cognate 
character  took  place  in  different  other  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis, always  n  churches  of  advanced  Ritualistic  tendencies. 
Next  the  same  cry  was  heard  resounding  throughout  the 
Provinces  ;  and  when  the  passions  of  the  contending  parties 
had  been  thoroughly  aroused,  the  Times  opened  its  columns 
for  the  airing  of  all  and  sundry  grievances.  For  weeks  we 
heard  of  nothing  but  such  exciting  matter,  as  '  Anarchy  in 
the  Church  of  England,'  'Auricular  Confession,'  and  'Secret 
Societies  in  the  Church  of  England.'  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
who  has  never,  during  the  course  of  a  long  and  brilliant 
career,  given  a  chance  to  his  enemies  to  accuse  him  of  the 
weakness  of  regular  church  going,  helped  to  bring  the 
matter  into  prominence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  the  High  Church  Party.  The  great  Liberal 
statesman — actuated  by  what  motives  it  is  not  easy  to 
discern — has  also  published  in  the  Times,  evidently  after 
deep  and  exhaustive  study,  some  able  and  powerful  letters, 
which  most  unbiased  people  regard  as  perfectly  unanswer- 
able, if  the  origin  and  history  of  the  English  Establishment 
for  over  three  hundred  years  can  be  said  to  count  for  any- 
thing. 

Then  came  the  Church  Congress  at  Bradford,  which 
was  looked  forward  to  by  many  with  an  evident  feeling  of 
anxiety.  I  have  often  been  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
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eagerness  of  certain  sections  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
make  themselves  heard  at  the  Annual  Congress.  Is  it  that 
they  are  bent  on  showing  the  world  the  extent  of  their 
divisions,  and  their  differences  on  questions  which  some- 
times touch  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  fabric  ?  The 
Saturday  Review,  of  September  24th,  told  us  that  albeit  the 
Congress  is  '  no  more  than  an  academic  debate,  without  any 
real  official  or  executive  power,'  yet  that  still  '  it  forms  a 
useful  safety-valve,  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  a  little 
harmless  ecclesiastical  dissipation,  with  the  chance  of 
meeting  old  friends,  and  of  hearing  one  or  two  big  Church 
guns  hold  forth.'  Pursuing  the  same  line  of  thought,  the 
writer  of  the  article  gave  expression  to  the  following 
observations,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  clerics  of  all 
denominations.  He  says  : — 

The  real  permanent  value  of  the  Congress,  we  imagine,  lies 
in  the  stimulus  it  undoubtedly  gives  to  local  Church  life  and 
philanthropic  agencies ;  and  in  the  bringing  together  of  men  of 
widely  differing  opinions  on  one  platform.  The  life  of  a  country 
parson  is  usually  one  of  much  intellectual  isolation ;  he  seldom 
has  the  opportunity  of  meeting  educated  men  who  read  and 
think.  The  result  is  that  the  fixed  clerical  tendency  to  get  into 
a  groove  becomes  accentuated,  and  his  habit  of  dogmatism 
develops  into  a  disease.  The  Church  Congress,  when  it  comes 
into  his  diocese,  gives  him  the  chance  of  getting  a  much-needed 
mental  douche.  He  hears  his  own  opinions  challenged,  his  ways 
of  work  criticized,  his  historical  positions  questioned,  by  men  at 
least  as  competent  to  form  sound  views  on  these  matters  at 
himself.  He  gets  all  kinds  of  fresh  hints  and  suggestions,  which 
may  bear  good  fruit  in  his  parish.  He  learns  that  there  are  good 
men  in  all  schools  of  thought,  and  that  his  own  particular  party 
has  no  monopoly  of  brains,  or  common  sense,  or  knowledge  of 
the  world.  And  he  goes  back  to  his  village  with  new  ideas, 
freshened  by  contact  with  men  from  all  parts  and  all  parties, 
and  by  the  consciousness  of  having  been  in  touch  with  a  wider 
and  larger  life.1 

To  us  Catholics,  the  speeches  delivered  during  the 
Congress,  and  the  various  subjects  debated,  are  profoundly 
interesting,  in  so  far  as  they  afford  us  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  views,  the  claims,  and  the  method  of  reasoning 
among  both  the  High  and  the  Low  Church  Parties.  Thus 

1  Saturday  lievicw,  Sept.  24,  1398. 
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we  can  bring  ourselves  to  realize  the  vastness  of  the  gulf 
which  separates  them,  and  the  probable  outcome  of  a  contest 
which,  sooner  or  later,  must  infallibly  lead  up  to  very 
decisive  and  far-reaching  results.  From  these  results  we 
Catholics  may  gain  so  much  that  we  may  quickly  develop 
into  a  great  and  potent  factor  in  the  England  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

The  Congress  assembled  on  Tuesday,  September  27th. 
On  the  evening  previous  the  members  of  the  English 
Church  Union  held  their  meeting  in  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, Bradford.  The  building,  we  are  told,  was  packed 
in  every  quarter,  and  previous  to  the  commencement,  the 
assembled  Eitualists  of  both  sexes  started  singing,  rather 
inappropriately  one  would  think,  'Faith  of  our  Fathers.' 
The  opening  address  was  delivered  by  the  President  of  the 
E.  C.  U.,  Lord  Halifax,  one  of  the  most  interesting,  and, 
if  I  may  say  it,  pathetic  figures  in  the  modern  High 
Anglican  Party.  His  Lordship  lamented  the  fact  that  a 
determined  effort  was  being  made  to  degrade  the  worship 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  High  Churchmen  and 
their  children  run  the  risk  of  being  deprived  '  of  what  we 
know  from  long  experience  to  be  for  our  souls'  health.' 
According  to  his  Lordship,  there  are  four  points  in  the 
High  Anglican  position  upon  which  they  cannot  insist 
too  strongly.  These  are : — 1.  Keservation  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  2.  Prayers  for  the  Faithful  Departed.  3.  The 
Indissolubility  of  Matrimony.  4.  The  Independence  of  the 
Church  of  England  over  Parliament  and  the  Privy  Council. 
Nothing  could  well  be  plainer  or  more  emphatic  than  the 
President's  words  on  these  points.  He  said : — 

First,  as  to  the  Reservation  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Such 
Reservation,  owing  to  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  case  in  large 
parishes,  is  at  present  widely  practised  in  many  parishes.  It  is 
said  that  members  of  the  episcopate  have  'recently  declared  that 
Reservation  for  the  sick  is  primitive,  but  illegal.  I  venture  to 
think,  if  the  fact  be  correctly  reported,  that  such  bishops  must 
have  been  misunderstood. 

Secondly,  we  insist  upon  the  need  which  exists  for  a  more 
explicit  recognition,  in  harmony  with  primitive  teaching  and  the 
practice  of  the  whole  Church,  of  prayers  for  the  faithful  departed, 
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and  for  the  revival,  in  accordance  with  apostolic  injunction,  of 
Unction  for  the  sick.  We  submit  that  an  ordinance  enjoined 
by  an  Apostle  cannot  be  safely  disregarded  by  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Church  of  England  appeals  to  primitive  teaching 
and  practice.  Let  her  be  consistent  in  that  appeal  in  regard  to 
both  these  matters. 

Thirdly,  we  are  compelled  to  call  attention  to  the  corruption 
of  morals  which  is  being  caused  by  the  Divorce  Courts  in 
pronouncing  those  to  be  separate  whom  God  has  made  one ; 
and  to  the  even  graver  scandal,  if  such  be  possible,  of  clergy  who 
pretend,  as  is  now  too  often  the  case,  to  bestow  the  blessing  of 
the  Church  upon  unions  not  allowed  by  God.  We  would  entreat 
the  episcopate  to  take  immediate  and  effective  steps  to  prevent  in 
future  any  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  from  so  desecrating 
the  altars  of  God,  and  to  make  impossible  what  is  now  too  often 
witnessed  amongst  us — the  condonation  of  adultery,  by  the 
ministers  of  Christ. 

Lastly,  we  desire  to  repeat  once  more  that,  while  as  loyal 
subjects  of  the  Queen,  we  cheerfully  submit  to  the  authority  of 
Parliament  and  the  Civil  Tribunals  in  all  temporal  affairs,  we 
emphatically  repudiate  the  claim  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  of 
all  courts  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  to  adjudicate  in  spiritual 
matters;  that  we  deny  the  right  of  Parliament  to  determine  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  ;  that  we  deem  it  intolerable 
that  those  who  reject  the  Church's  authority,  and  refuse  to 
communicate  at  her  altars,  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  in 
her  spiritual  concerns  ;  and  that  we  claim  the  support  and  the 
protection  of  the  episcopate  as  the  guardians  of  the  liberties  of 
the  Church  in  thus  asserting  her  rights.1 

Several  other  speakers  followed  in  the  same  strain,  their 
remarks  being  invariably  received  with  loud  applause.  The 
Eev.  H.  Wilson,  Vicar  of  St.  Augustine's,  Stepney,  frankly 
declared  that,  if  we  are  members  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  and  we  accept  the  Holy  Catholic  faith,  then  we 
accept  the  Catholic  faith  of  the  Keal  Presence  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  But  why  not  the  Primacy  of  Peter  as  well  ? 
Probably,  Mr.  Wilson,  as  a  Protestant,  uses  his  private 
judgment  against  the  rest  of  Christendom,  and  rejects 
that  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  of  which  he  is 
as  much  a  member  as  Mr.  Kensit. 

Going  through  the  different  addresses  delivered  at  the 
Congress  itself,  one  seeks  in  vain  for  any  allusion  to  the 

1  Church  Times,  Sept.  30,  1898. 
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points  of  belief  and  practice  upon  which  Lord  Halifax  and 
his  followers  had  laid  such  stress.  For  literary  charm  and 
grace  of  diction  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  fit  to 
be  compared  with  the  address  of  the  President,  the  eloquent 
and  polished  Bishop  of  Eipon.  His  Lordship's  scathing 
denunciation  of  what  he  termed  the  '  heresy  of  temper  '  is 
well  worth  quoting.  He  said  : — 

I  do  not  fear  differences  of  opinion  ;  they  belong  to  the 
shadows  which  surround  us ;  they  are  indispensable  to  those  who 
will  fight  their  way  to  truth  ;  they  are  not  unworthy  in  them- 
selves. I  do  not  fear  these,  but  I  do  fear  the  unguarded  temper, 
the  intolerant  spirit  which  seeks  to  damage  a  brother's  character 
because  it  cannot  understand  his  thought.  I  fear  that  wrath  of 
man  which  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God.  I  fear  these, 
because  men  then  fight  with  naked  foils ;  they  are  more  eager  to 
fight  than  to  win  ;  more  eager  to  win  the  fight  than  to  find  the 
truth.  This  is  that  heresy  of  temper  more  deadly  than  the  heresy 
of  opinion,  for  where  it  exists  reverence  for  truth  and  regard  for 
what  is  venerable  disappear.  To  it  nothing  is  sacred.  It 
summons  to  its  aid  bigotry  armed  with  ignorance  ;  reckless,  it 
heeds  not  what  it  destroys.  Its  harm-working  and  wanton  feet 
strike  down  the  stateliest  landmarks. 

This  is  very  fine,  as  is  also  that  passage  where  his  Lord- 
ship, dwelling  on  the  needs  of  the  as;e,  says  that — 

The  knowledge  of  the  age  is  great,  but  its  needs  are  greater. 
The  accumulation  of  knowledge  has  created  fresh  needs  ;  the 
treasures  bestowed  upon  us  are  too  many  to  use  ;  precious  things 
lie,  like  Cleopatra's  needle,  upon  the  shore  waiting  for  some 
power  to  lift  them  into  use.  Truths  are  ours,  but  the  power  of 
co-ordinating  them  is  still  wanting,  and,  wanting  this,  life  seems 
dislocated.  Never  did  an  age  feel  it  more  difficult  to  assign  to 
religion  its  fit  place  in  life  ;  yet  never  did  an  age  feel  more  the 
need  of  religion.  New  facts  and  old  theories  jostle  one  another 
in  inevitable  confusion,  and  the  age  discovers  that  the  tree  of 
knowledge  is  not  the  tree  of  life.  No  generation  has  been  more 
fully — I  do  not  say  better — educated.  Information  is  within 
everybody's  reach  ;  literature  is  cheap  ;  education  is  enforced ; 
but  these  things  do  not  ensure  noble  thinking,  self-sacrificing 
living,  or  honourable  dealing.  The  attempt  to  reconstruct 
society  without  religion  is,  even  in  France,  now  recognised  as  a 
failure.  Culture  may  see  the  diminution  of  vice  in  its  more 
coarse  and  brutal  forms,  but  vice  does  not  lose  its  viciousness  by 
losing  its  coarseness  ;  refined  vice  is  dangerous  because  seductive. 
The  snares  of  self-deception  are  multiplied  when  viciousness  of 
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temperament  is  hidden  under  the  show  of  cultivated  decorum  or 
under  a  skilful  evasion  of  law.  The  vices  of  intelligence  are  more 
perilous  than  the  vices  of  violence. 

In  a  glowing  peroration  his  Lordship  told  his  hearers 
what  the  religion  of  the  future  is  likely  to  be,  at  least  in 
England.  He  evidently  abominates  a  dogmatic  system, 
and,  presumably,  all  that  Lord  Halifax  and  his  followers 
insist  upon  as  necessary  for  '  the  health  of  their  souls.'  In 
fact,  in  the  light  of  the  Bishop's  own  words,  it  may  be  said 
that  he  regards  all  developments  of  Christian  teaching  as 
worthless  accretions,  blurring  the  purity  of  the  primitive 
faith.  As  he  put  it : — 

The  future  of  the  world  does  not  belong  to  sectarianism,  and 
so  the  dream  of  Catholicity  will  be  fulfilled.  Of  another  thing 
I  am  certain,  as  increasing  light  falls  upon  great  problems,  and 
men  begin  to  realise  how  much  of  Judaistic,  pagan,  and  scholastic 
thought  is  mingled  with  popular  Christianity,  how  many  accre- 
tions due  to  human  weakness  and  race  prejudice  have  been 
incorporated  in  our  conceptions,  they  will  distrust  any  Church 
which  with  every  new  epoch  adds  new  dogma  to  faith,  and  with 
every  new  dogma  goes  further  from  the  simplicity  of  Christ.  The 
future  of  the  world  does  not  belong  to  Latinism,  and  so  the  vision 
of  Protestantism  will  be  fulfilled.  But  of  a  third  thing  I  am  con- 
vinced even  more  surely.  The  religion  of  the  future  will  neither 
be  Protestant  nor  Catholic,  but  simply  Christian.  The  separating 
dogmas  of  the  Churches  will  fall  off  as  autumn  leaves  before  the 
fresh  winds  of  God.  Many  views  which  in  the  very  providence 
of  God  have  played  their  part  in  clearing  the  thoughts  of  men 
will  pass  into  forgetfulness.  Many  will  not  grieve  to  see  the  old 
things  go,  for  a  larger  faith  will  be  theirs  ;  they 

Will  not  think  God's  world  will  fall  apart, 
Because  we  tear  up  parchment  more  or  less. 

The  Church  of  God  will  renew  its  strength.  It  will  be  content 
with  a  simpler  symbol,  because  it  will  have  learned  Christ.  It 
will  not  need  any  longer  Trent,  or  Westminster,  or  Lambeth,  or 
the  Vatican  to  lead  it.  It  will  be  satisfied  with  simpler  thoughts 
and  a  purer  faith. 

The  Bishop-designate  of  Calcutta  (Dr.  Welldon),  who 
is  proud  to  call  himself  a  Protestant,  and  will  not  hear  the 
word  Catholic,  logically  enough,  in  connection  with  any 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  gave  expression  to  the 
statement  that  '  the  living  and  progressive  nations  were 
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Protestant  and  not  Catholic.'  This  did  not  please  the 
High  Churchmen,  who,  in  lieu  of  Catholic,  insisted  on  the 
use  of  the  compound  adjective  '  non-Roman-Catholic.' 
This  bold  statement  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Welldon  occasioned 
no  small  amount  of  surprise.  Someone  using  the  nom  de 
plume  of  '  Inquirer,'  wrote  to  the  Spectator,  asking  some 
very  pertinent  questions,  to  which  no  adequate  answer  has 
so  far  been  vouchsafed.  '  Inquirer'  said  :  — 

Dr.  Welldon  can  hardly  mean  that  national  success  is  of  more 
importance  than  true  religion.  What  he  seems  to  imply  is  that 
national  success  is  a  test  of  true  religion.  One  often  hears  this 
argument,  and  it  is  of  additional  importance  when  the  speaker  is 
one  selected  to  be  an  eminent  representative  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion in  the  East,  where  he  will  find  many  among  Hindoos  and 
Buddhists  who  take  a  very  different  view  of  the  nature  of  religion. 
I  fear  that  he  will  not  have  time  to  attend  to  them  ;  but  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  some  questions  with  a  view  to  testing  his  posi- 
tion. Does  he  think  that  the  qualities  by  which  the  English  race, 
when  one  with  the  Church  centred  at  Eome,  secured  Magna 
Charta,  and  won  Crecy,  Poitiers,  and  Agincourt,  are  essentially 
different  from  those  by  which,  when  Protestant,  they  won 
Blenheim,  Trafalgar,  and  Waterloo,  and  carried  the  Beform 
Bill  ?  Had  not  the  penal  law  against  Roman  Catholics  much 
to  do  with  the  stagnation  of  Ireland  ?  May  there  not  be  economic 
and  other  causes  besides  Catholicism  for  the  decay  of  Spain? 
To  what  does  he  attribute  the  industrial  success,  as  great  as  that 
of  Lancashire,  of  so  Catholic  a  country  as  Belgium?  But  I 
should  still  more  like  to  have  answers  to  the  following  questions, 
which  have  often  puzzled  me,  and  still  do  so : — Did  Jesus  Christ 
promise  to  those  who  most  truly  followed  Him  temporal  glory, 
power,  wealth,  and  dominion,  and  were  any  of  these  things  likely 
to  accrue  to  those  who  most  truly  obeyed  the  precepts  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  ?  Did  not  these  temporal  rewards  rather 
belong  to  the  older  Jewish  dispensation?  Does  the  idea  of  a 
chosen  race  or  nation  belong  to  the  Christian  order  of  ideas? 
May  not  the  Bishop-designate  be  falling  into  some  confusion 
between  success  in  the  spiritual  and  success  in  the  temporal 
spheres?  Is  not  attainment  in  the  temporal  often  in  inverse 
ratio  to  attainment  in  the  spiritual  life,  whether  in  the  cases  of 
individuals,  or  in  that  of  the  aggregates  of  individuals  called 
nations  ?  If  a  man  is  energetic,  resolute,  active,  busy,  honest, 
moral,  and  consequently  rich,  thriving,  and  respected,  and  the 
founder  of  a  great  family,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  he  is 
nearer  to  the  mind  of  Christ  than  a  man  who  is  not  busy  or  active 
in  worldly  affairs,  contemplative,  unambitious,  careless  of  obtain- 
ing advantages  over  his  neighbours,  and  who,  therefore,  does  not 
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become  wealthy,  powerful,  or  renowned  ?  I  think  that,  in  any 
case,  the  arguments  used  by  Dr.  Welldon  should  be  used  with 
more  care,  delicacy,  and  caution  than  boldness. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Bradford  Congress  it  was  found 
that  no  allusion  had  been  made  to  the  doctrinal  points  put 
forward  by  the  representatives  of  the  English  Church  Union. 
It  was,  however,  generally  felt  that  someone  must  grapple 
with  the  questions  at  issue,  and  endeavour  to  define  what 
precisely  is  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  on  such 
vitally  important  matters  as  the  Eucharist,  prayers  for  the 
dead,  the  practice  of  confession,  and  the  relations  of  the 
Church  to  the  State.  This  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
endeavoured  to  do  in  his  now  famous  '  Charge,'  delivered 
piecemeal  at  Canterbury,  Ashford,  Maidstone,  and  Croyden. 
Only  a  man  of  great  strength  and  determination  of  character 
could  possibly  have  undertaken  such  a  task,  and  Dr.  Temple 
is,  fortunately,  possessed  of  these  qualities  in  a  very  high 
degree.  He  is  one  of  the  really  robust  and  manly  forces 
within  the  Establishment  at  the  present  moment.  A  man 
much  more  feared  than  loved,  utterly  regardless  of  his 
personal  appearance  and  attire,  with  a  rough  side  to  his 
tongue,  Dr.  Temple  is  the  living  antithesis,  in  almost  every 
particular,  to  his  cultured  and  super-refined  immediate  pre- 
decessor, Dr.  Benson.  I  remember  once  meeting  the  late 
Protestant  Primate,  when  a  very  young  priest,  in  the  Read- 
ing Room  of  the  British  Museum,  and  I  still  possess  a  very 
vivid  recollection  of  his  rare  courtesy  and  charm  of  manner. 
But,  were  Dr.  Benson  alive  to-day,  no  power  on  earth  could 
possibly  have  induced  him  to  deliver  a  '  charge '  on  such 
matters  as  the  '  Eucharist '  and  '  Prayers  for  the  Dead.' 
This,  however,  Dr.  Temple  has  done,  and  no  one  will  refuse 
him  the  meed  of  praise  owing  to  every  act  of  conspicuous 
bravery. 

On  Monday,  October  10th,  1898,  the  Primate  commenced 
his  visitation  at  Canterbury,  and  delivered  the  first  part  of 
his  Charge.  He  passed  in  review  four  distinct  sets  of 
doctrines  as  to  the  Holy  Eucharist : — 

1.  The  opinion  of  '  those  who  hold  that  no  special  gift  is 
bestowed  in  the  sacrament,  but  that  the  value  of  it  mainly,  if  not 
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entirely,  resides  in  the  effect  produced  on  the  soul  of  the  receiver 
by  the  commemoration  of  that  wonderful  act  of  love — our  Lord's 
sacrifice  of  Himself  on  the  cross.' 

2.  '  There  are,  and  always  have  been,  those  who  believe  that 
this  sacrament  conveys  to  the  receiver  a  special  mysterious  gift, 
uniting  us  to  Christ  in  a  special  manner  and  degree,  giving  new 
power,  new  cleansing,  new  life,  and  even  new  insight  into  spiritual 
things-' 

3.  '  The  further  doctrine  that  there  is  a  Eeal  Presence  in  some 
way  attached  to  the  elements  at  the  time  of  consecration,  and 
before  the  reception  ...  It  is  not  possible  really  to  distinguish 
between   this   doctriue   and   the   Lutheran   doctrine,  commonly 
called  Consubstantiation.     It  is  not  unlawful  to  hold  it,  and  to 
teach  it  within  the  Church  of  England.' 

4.  '  The   doctrine   of    Transubstantiation.      The    Church   of 
England  has  condemned  this  teaching  as  unscriptural,  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  very  nature  of  a  sacrament.' 

Such  are  Dr.  Temple's  views  as  to  the  Holy  Eucharist 
Like  all  things  Anglican,  they  end  in  a  compromise,  and 
so  please  nobody,  The  Low  Churchmen  will  be,  and 
are,  mortally  offended  at  being  told  that  there  is  a  'Eeal 
Presence,'  whilst  High  Anglicans  are  sure  to  resent  any 
application  to  themselves  of  the  hateful  and  abhorrent 
doctrine  of  Consubstantiation. 

On  the  following  day,  October  11,  still  at  Canterbury, 
the  Primate  dealt  with  the  communion  of  saints.  He  would 
not  hear  for  a  moment  of  such  a  thing  as  prayers  addressed 
to  a  saint  for  his  or  her  intercession.  He  said  : — 

There  is  nothing  like  such  prayers  in  the  Bible,  and  the 
Church  of  England  will  not  permit  them  to  her  members.  And 
for  these  reasons,  and  for  other  reasons  like  these,  the  Church  of 
England  has  swept  away  all  worships  except  the  worship  of  God 
Himself.  No  worship  is  allowed  even  to  the  mother  of  our  Lord, 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  No  worship  is  allowed  to  any  Apostle,  no 
invocation  to  any  saint.  And  in  order  to  guard  Against  all 
approaches  and  temptations  to  breaches  of  this  r^s,  even  the 
appearance  of  such  worship  is  forbidden. 

As  to  praying  for  the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed,  the 
Archbishop  declared  that — 

To  pray  for  the  dead  is  not  forbidden  by  the  New  Testament, 
and  it  is  not  forbidden  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  our 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  accordingly  have  so  decided  it.  But  while 
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the  Church  of  England  nowhere  forbids  prayers  for  the  departed, 
it  nevertheless  does  not  authorise  the  introduction  of  such  prayers 
into  our  public  worship  except  in  the  most  cautious  and  guarded 
manner. 

Here  we  have  another  compromise,  and  consequently 
another  fruitful  cause  of  discontent.  Most  Ritualists  believe 
in,  and  practice,  the  full  doctrine  of  the  communion  of 
saints.  All  Low  Churchmen  reject  and  abominate  all 
prayers  addressed  to  the  saints  or  offered  for  the  dead. 

It  was  on  Wednesday,  October  12,  that  the  Archbishop 
dealt  with  the  practice  of  auricular  confession  at  Ashford. 
After  explaining  that  at  the  time  of  the  so-called  Reformation 
the  ancient  Catholic  discipline  concerning  the  Confession  of 
sin  entirely  disappeared,  and  that  the  Church  of  England  in 
this  connection,  as  in  all  others,  makes  for  freedom,  and 
insists  that  confession  shall  be  always  voluntary,  and  not 
pre-required  as  a  condition  of  being  presented  for  Confir- 
mation, or  of  being  admitted  to  Holy  Communion,  the 
Primate  committed  himself  to  the  following  contradictory 
statements : —  . 

1.  Confession  implies  a  '  want  of  freedom.' 

2.  'The  penitent  will  get  forgiveness  from  the  priest  on  far 
easier  terms  than  from  his  own  conscience.' 

3.  '  A  lie  once  told  in  the  confessional  weakens  for  ever  after 
the  power  of  making  good  use  of  such  a  system.' 

4.  Confession  entails  '  the  risk  of  interference  with  the  sacred 
privacy  of  domestic  life,'  and  tends  'to  rob  it  of  its  freedom  and 
its  sweetness.' 

5.  The  priest  has  'no  power  to   demand   that   the   penitent 
should  confess  anything  more  than  the  matter  which  perplexed 
or  troubled  him.' 

6.  Properly  handled  confession    'has    often  been  of  invalu- 
able help  to  Christians  in  their  private  life. ' 

The  principles  above  enunciated  are  not  calculated  to 
satisfy  anybody.  They  are  certain  to  cause  universal  dis- 
content amongst  Anglicans  of  all  classes. 

The  culminating  point  in  this  famous  '  charge  '  was 
reached  on  October  13,  at  Maidstone,  when  Dr.  Temple 
had  under  consideration  the  question  of  ceremonial.  He 
admitted  fully  the  erastian  character  of  the  English  Estab- 
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lishment,  pointing  out  that  the  Prayer  Book  itself  is 
enforced  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  power  of 
ordering  new  services  '  was  given  to  the  Crown  by  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Act  of  Uniformity.'  He  went  so  far  even  as  to 
say  that — 

It  is  the  rule  of  strict  ceremonial  that  makes  it  unlawful  to 
elevate  the  consecrated  elements  in  the  Communion  office,  to 
reserve  them  after  the  office  is  over,  to  carry  them  out  of  the 
church  for  any  purpose  whatever,  to  use  incense  ceremonially  by 
carrying  it  in  procession,  or  by  censing  persons  or  things,  to  mix 
water  with  wine  ceremonially,  by  doing  it  visibly  during  the  office, 
to  introduce  additional  prayers,  to  introduce  psalms,  or  hymns,  or 
anthems  at  any  point  of  the  service  except  where  there  is  a 
special  order  permitting  it,  or  where  the  service  is  for  any  reason 
legitimately  interrupted. 

All  this  was  nothing  more  than  a  candid  admission  that 
the  principles  enunciated  by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  set 
forth  in  the  quotation  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper, 
are  perfectly  correct,  and  that  the  Anglican  Establishment 
is  nothing  more  than  a  purely  human  and  national  institu- 
tion, deriving  all  its  authority  from  parliament  and  the 
Crown,  and  as  much  liable  to  Parliamentary  interference 
and  legislation  as  the  War  Office,  the  Education  Department, 
or  the  General  Post  Office. 

What  the  effect  of  this  pronouncement  is  likely  to  be 
in  the  case  of  the  Ritualists,  it  is  not  easy  to  predict.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  High  Anglicans  have  as  little  regard 
for  authority,  and  are  as  much  prone  to  the  assertion  of 
the  Protestant  principle  of  private  judgment,  as  the  Low 
Churchmen  themselves.  For  instance,  on  October  12, 
the  well-known  '  Father '  Dolling  wrote  to  the  Chronicle 
to  say  that  in  so  far  as  Archbishop  Temple's  'charge' 
was  concerned — 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  we  should  realise  that  these  are 
merely  the  words  of  a  single  Anglican,  however  learned,  however 
exalted,  however  revered,  and  cannot  in  any  sense  bind  the  con- 
science of  any  other  Anglican.  There  is  a  danger  that  cannot  be 
exaggerated  for  the  future,  as  well  as  for  the  present,  in  the 
creation  of  what  may  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  mind  of  the 
Church  of  England,  while  it  is  only  the  mind  of  individual 
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prelates.  One  can  hardly  dare  to  imagine  what  the  Church  of 
England  would  have  been  to-day  if  at  any  other  period  of  her 
existence  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  Primate,  or,  indeed,  of  the  whole 
episcopate,  had  been  so  regarded. 

This  needs  no  comment.  To  sum  up,  I  should  say  that 
Protestant  views  in  this  country  will  gradually  harden  on 
the  erastian  lines  described  and  advocated  by  Sir  William 
Harcourt  and  so  many  others.  As  regards  the  Kitualists 
they  have  now  no  logical  standing  in  the  Establishment. 
Will  they  have  the  courage  to  come  out  ?  Will  they  submit 
to  that  one  Church  which  recognises  and  enforces  the  prin- 
ciple of  authority?  They  may,  but  not  before  they  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  humility.  As  for  the  Low  Church- 
men, I  see  nothing  before  them  but  rationalism,  and  finally 
infidelity. 

KlCHAKD   A.    O'GORMAN. 
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IN  an  age  of  centenaries,  it   is   a   little   surprising   that 
no  notice  has  been  taken  during  the  year,  which  has 
just  closed,   of  an  event  by   which  the  Irish  Church  was 
profoundly  affected  just  two  hundred  years  ago — nothing 
less    than  the    exile    and  dispersion  over    Europe  of    the 
archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  and  vicars-capitular,  as  well  as 
the  members  of  the  regular  orders  then  in  existence  in  the 
country,  with  a  few  exceptions  here  and  there — a  few  braving 
proscription,   and  defying   the  law — who  carried   on  their 
ministry  in  lonely  and  inaccessible  places,  often  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives.     The  event  is  now  ignored,  forgotten,  buried 
in  oblivion,  even  by  those  who  might  reflect  on  it  with  profit, 
who  while  pondering  sadly  on  the  sufferings  of  that  year, 
the  melancholy  partings  between  priests  and  people,  the 
despair   of  parents   and    brothers   and    sisters,   the   lonely 
lives  spent  in  foreign  lands — while  dwelling  sadly  on  these 
circumstances  always  inseparable  from  exile,  might  at  the 
same  time  draw  hope  and  comfort  from  the  reflection  on 
the    change    for    the   better    which    the   intervening   two 
hundred  years  have  brought  as  they  have  rolled  by.     For 
many  years  1698  was  well  remembered  as  a  conspicuous 
year  to  date  by,  like  the  year  of  the  big  wind,  or  as  we 
speak  now  of  '48  and  '67 ;  well  remembered  both  by  the 
exiles   themselves  in   their  lonely  peregrinations   over   the 
Continent  in  search  of  new  fields  of  labour,  and  often  of  a 
bare  living  ;  remembered  also  at  home  by  those  who  coming 
back  with  renewed  courage  after  a  couple  of  years  took  their 
place  side  by  side  with  the  brethren  who  had  remained  at 
their  posts.     They  did  not  go  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  date  their 
years  from  the  event,  as  did  the  followers  of  the  Prophet 
from  the  Hegira — still  that  year  of  1698,  well  marked  on 
their  memories  as  a  year  of  profound  suffering  and  sorrow, 
was  generally  referred  to  as  the  year  of  the  General  Exile, 
as  may  be  seen  in  books  and  manuscripts  of  the  period.    As 
regards   the   religious   no   such   systematic   and   successful 
clearing  of  them  off  had  ever  occurred  before.     After  the 
dissolution   of  the   monasteries    under    Henry  VIII.   and 
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Elizabeth,  the  inmates  remained  in  the  country  ;  the  edict  of 
Elizabeth,  in  1602,  banishing  all  Popish  priests  and  regulars 
could  not  be  enforced  at  the  time,  and  practically  remained 
a  dead  letter;  even  Cromwell's  persecution,  the  fiercest  and 
bitterest  of  all,  though  accompanied  by  banishment  oi  priests, 
was  not  so  successful  in  this  respect  as  the  deportation  in 
1698.  On  the  latter  occasion  they  were  banished  in  a  body 
by  a  strong  Government  which  had  the  whole  country  in  its 
grasp,  and  they  went  in  a  body  on  a  fixed  day  from  the  larger 
ports  in  the  country,  in  merchant  vessels  chartered  by  the 
Irish  Government  and  in  men-of-war  lent  by  the  king. 

The  Treaty  of  Limerick,  drawn  up  in  1691,  had,  on  the 
whole,  guaranteed  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  all  classes, 
and  King  William  had  promised  to  use  his  best  endeavours 
to  obtain  from  the  Parliament  even  better  terms  for  the 
Catholics.  The  services  of  religion  were  being  carried  out 
during  the  few  years  following  the  war;  not,  indeed,  with 
much  outward  show,  but  still  they  were  being  carried  out 
without  molestation  both  by  regulars  and  by  secular  priests  ; 
when  suddenly,  in  1697,  without  a  note  of  warning,  like  a 
bolt  from  the  blue,  came  the  edict  banishing  the  hierarchy  and 
the  regular  orders  out  of  the  country.  Bent  on  extinguishing 
the  Catholic  religion  in  the  land,  caring  nought  for  the  flagrant 
injustice  of  the  act,  in  direct  contravention  to  the  articles  of 
the  Treaty,  the  Government  determined  as  a  first  measure 
to  extirpate  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland.  So  the 
Irish  Parliament  of  1697,  from  which  Catholics  were  rigidly 
excluded,  passed  the  infamous  Act  that  '  all  Popish  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  vicars-general,  deans,  Jesuits,  monks, 
friars,  and  all  other  regular  Popish  clergy,  and  all  Papists 
exercising  any  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  should  depart  from 
the  kingdom,  before  the  1st  of  May,  1698,'  on  pain  of 
imprisonment  or  transportation ;  and  that,  returning  from 
transportation  they  would  be  guilty  of  high  treason.  A 
second  Act  prohibited  all  Catholic  priests  from  entering  the 
kingdom  under  penalty  of  twelve  months'  imprisonment, 
to  be  followed  by  transportation,  and  should  they  return 
after  having  been  transported,  of  high-treason. 

In  order  that  none  might  escape,  returns  of  the  number 
of  secular  and  regular  priests  then  living  in  Ireland  were 
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sent  in  from  the  various  military  districts  of  the  country, 
and  though  the  list  is  imperfect,1  made  up,  of  course,  under 
difficulties,  we  give  it  in  full  as  it  is  interesting  from  many 
points  of  view. 

K.  C.  CLERGY   OF   IRELAND,  A.D.    1697. 


Districts                         Secular  llegnlar 

OBSERVATIONS 

Armagh 

30 

5 

Wln-reof  1  Dean  Bar.  Cremone 

14  or  ]  5  Friars. 

Athlone 

49 

5 

Baltimore 

•J 

3 

Cavan 

30 

s        \Vliereof    1    Dean    and    Vicar- 

General. 

Coleraine           .  . 

14 

2 

Cork  Port 

8 

4 

(  'ork  Excise 

18 

,"> 

Whereof  1  Bishop. 

Dingle 

42 

12 

Whereof  1  Vicar-General. 

Donoghedee 

— 

— 

No  RoU. 

Drogheda 
Dublin  Port 

4 
5 

6 
27 

One  Lord  Abbot. 

Dublin  County 

W 

17 

Dundalk 

11 

6 

Ennis 

42 

14 

Foxford 

49 

42 

Gallway  Port 

19 

13 

Gallway  Excise 

68 

60 

1     Bishop,     2     Vicars-General. 

2     Provincials,    9  Priors    and 

Guardians. 

Kilkenny 

26 

13 

Killibegs 
Kinsale 

14 

7 

12 

2 

1  Abbot,  a  great  and  dangerous 
Emmissary. 

Limerick 

0 

y 

Lisburn 

15 

— 

Xo  distinction  whether  Secular 

or  Regular. 

Londonderry 

1 

— 

Maryburrow 

32 

5 

Mallow 

52 

6 

N  aas 

24 

16 

1  Vicar  -General. 

Sligoe 

33 

29 

Strabane 

17 

1 

Strangford 

27 

6 

Trim    

66 

32 

1  Archdeacon,  1  Vicar  -General, 

1  Bishop. 

Waterford 

21 

8 

Wexford 

24 

8 

Wicklow 

12 

5 

Youghal 

6 

3 

833 

;;89 

*• 

1  Dr,  llenehan  bays  that  there  were  892  secular  priests  and  495  regulars 
then  ii»  the  country.  The  returns  from  Dublin  City  and  County  are  to  be  found 
in  Marsh's  Library,  Dublin.  '  16U7,  March  2.  A  Particular  Account  of  the 
Romieh  Clergy,  secular  and  regular,  in  every  parish  of  the  diocese  of  Dublin.' 
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From  the  above  list  and  other  sources  of  information  we 
learn  how  large  was  the  number  of  those  affected  by  the 
act  of  banishment.  By  driving  the  bishops  away,  the 
Government  hoped  at  one  blow  to  destroy  the  succession  of 
priests,  and  to  render  the  work  of  the  secular  clergy,  left 
in  the  meantime  without  a  directing  hand,  comparatively 
useless ;  every  parish  priest  being  free  to  follow  his  own 
devices.  When  the  present  generation  of  priests  would  die 
out,  there  would  be  none  to  follow,  and  the  laity  left  without 
a  clergy  would  naturally  fall  into  the  Protestant  net.  Local 
authorities,  however,  afterwards  showed  themselves  impatient 
of  this  slow  but  sure  process.  As  an  instance,  in  Dublin, 
a  city  then  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  the  major  portion 
of  whom  were  Catholics,  eight  or  ten  priests  were  tolerated 
for  five  or  six  years  after  the  exile,  and  thenceforward  only 
one  was  recognised.  By  driving  away  the  regulars  the 
Government  hoped  to  rid  the  country  of  what  they  con- 
sidered a  pestilential  plague,  of  a  set  of  restless,  itinerant 
preachers,  ultramontane  in  practice  and  opinion,  blindly 
obedient  to  foreign  generals  living  in  Kome,  fanatical 
adherents  of  the  Pope,  and  suspected  of  spreading  sedition. 
No  progress  could  be  made  with  their  designs,  as  long  as 
these  men  remained  in  the  country,  who  not  having  a  fixed 
charge  like  the  parochial  clergy,  and  often  not  even  a  fixed 
abode,  could  elude  their  vigilance  more  artfully  than  they. 

The  prospective  exiles  had  a  year  in  which  to  settle  up 
their  affairs  before  their  departure.  Debts  were  paid,  bonds 
realised,  houses  leased  or  sold.  Movable  ecclesiastical 
property — though  a  good  deal  was  probably  brought  away  by 
the  exiles — in  many  cases  was  left  in  the  custody  of  lay 
persons,  with  the  proviso  that  on  return  from  exile,  if  such 
an  event  were  to  take  place,  it  was  to  be  given  up.  Even 
objects  of  special  veneration  were  thus  disposed  of,  the  exiles 
not  wishing  to  trust  them  to  the  vicissitudes  of  travel  in 
foreign  countries  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  statue  of  our  Lady  of 
Youghal  was  deposited  with  Sir  John  Hore,  Shandon  Castle, 
^Vaterford.  Written  agreements  as  to  safe  custody  and 
delivery  on  demand  were  drawn  up  and  signed,  but  have  in 
nearly  every  instance  been  lost  in  course  of  time.  Amid  the 
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dearth  of  documents  bearing  on  the  subject  two  or  three 
have,  fortunately,  been  preserved,  and  as  they  throw  light  on 
the  cases  of  a  bishop  and  a  religious  community  respective!)7, 
will  be  given  in  full.  The  first  is  a  testamentary  disposal  of 
all  his  goods  by  Dr.  Daton,  Bishop  of  Osssry,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Whereas,  I  am  banished  by  order  of  the  Government.  In 
case  I  should  dye  in  my  banishment,  I  order  all  my  bookes  to  be 
put  into  my  predecessor's  library  at  Garririckin,  if  there  be  any 
prospect  that  the  Church  should  flourish.  I  mean  those  above 
specified  bookes,  and  also  the  trunkefull  I  leave  at  Mr.  Lee's.  If 
there  be  no  prospect  [of  religion  being  restored],  I  leave  them  to 
my  nephew,  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  clergy  for  my  sowle. 
And  as  to  the  above  ornaments  and  churche  stuffe,  I  order  they 
should  be  divided  betwixt  our  Lady's  parish  and  the  cathedrall. 
Item,  I  order  that  of  my  church  plate,  the  challice  that  beares 
the  name  of  James  Phelan,  Bishop  of  Ossorie,  may  be  given  to 
St.  Kenny's  Church,  if  in  Catholicke  hands ;  if  not,  to  the 
Catholicke  pastor  of  St.  Kenny's.  It  weighs  16  ounces.  And 
my  chalice,  weighing  24  ounces  and  a-half,  I  order,  it  for  our 
Lady's.  Item,  I  leave  to  St.  Kenny's  the  silver  crucifix  weighing 
15  ounces,  and  the  small  silver  bottle,  weighing  two  ounces  and 
a-halfe,  to  St.  Kenny's.  The  rest  of  my  challices  and  plate  I 
order  may  be  given  to  my  nephew,  Richard  Daton,  along  with  the 
cheste  wherein  they  are  contained,  and  which  lays  at  Mr.  John 
Cody's  house,  as  may  appear  by  the  annexed  note  of  his.  But 
in  case  I  should  returne  back  to  this  kingdom  again,  I  intend 
that  the  aforesaid  things  should  remaine  to  my  owne  use  and 
disposition.  All  which  I  declare  to  be  my  will,  as  witness  my 
hand  this  llth  of  Aprill,  1698.  WILLIAM  DATON,  Bishop  of 
Ossorie. 

Dr.  Daton,  when  brought  before  the  court,  had  avowed 
his  determination  to  return  to  the  country,  if  banished. 
This  being  construed  as  high  treason,  sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced  against  him,  and  would  probably  have  been 
carried  into  effect,  as  a  warning  to  others,  but  for  the  inter- 
position of  powerful  and  influential  friends.  Before  his 
departure  for  the  Continent  he  deposited  his  books,  of  which 
the  list,  written  in  his  own  handwriting,  has  been  preserved, 
'  at  Mr.  John  Cody's  house.'  He  consigned  into  safe  hands 
the  sacred  vestments  and  religious  utensils,  of  which  the 
list  also  remains  in  his  handwriting.1 

1  Everything  regarding-  Dr.  Daton  is  taken  from  the  'History  of  the  Bishops 
of  Oasory,'  by  Cardinal  Moran,  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ossory 
Archceological  Society,  vol.  ii: 
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Let  us  now  turn  to  the  case  of  a  religious  community — 
that  of  the  Dominican  fathers  in  Gal  way — from  which  we 
may  gain  a  fair  idea  of  the  preparations  made  for  departure 
by  similar  communities  all  over  the  country,  and  of  the  effec- 
tive and  cruel  manner  in  which  the  law  of  exile  was  executed 
by  the  Government.  O'Heyne.1  in  his  account  of  what  befel 
the  Dominican  nuns  in  the  same  town,  throws  such  a  light 
on  the  subject,  and  draws  such  a  vivid  picture  of  the  confu- 
sion into  which  all  things  were  thrown  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  law,  that  without  scruple  I  here  give  a  free  translation 
of  the  whole  of  it : — 

Dominican  nuns  of  Galway.  In  the  reign  of  James  II., 
Julian  Nolan  was  elected  prioress,  and  Maria  Lynch  subprioress. 
These  were  the  two  who  had  returned  from  Spain.  Having  got 
a  house  in  the  centre  of  the  town  to  live  in,  sub  arcta  clausura, 
they  received  fourteen  good  subjects  from  1685  to  1698.  Only 
one  of  these  was  a  novice  when  the  friars  were  expelled  the 
kingdom.  The  gratings  were  broken  on  the  Vigil  of  the  Apostles 
SS.  Philip  and  James.  All  were  compelled  to  take  off  the  religious 
habit.  It  was  distressing  to  see  their  tears,  and  even  many 
Protestants  were  moved  to  compassion.  After  the  community  of 
our  fathers  in  Galway  had  gone  to  France,  about  the  20th  March, 
there  was  no  priest  to  look  after  our  sisters,  who  remained  together 
till  the  last  day  allowed  by  the  Parliament  for  their  dispersion. 
On  one  Sunday  they  were  deprived  of  Mass.  This  fact,  having 
spread  through  the  town,  and  having  also  reached  that  part  of 
the  country  where  I  was  preaching  and  hearing  confessions  (for 
that  year  the  parish  priests  began  the  stations  earlier  than  usual 
on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  priests),  I  at  once  left  and  went  to 
the  sisters,  who  were  in  such  a  state  of  desolation,  and  ministered 
to  them  from  the  10th  of  April  till  the  17th  of  June,  the  day  on 
which  I  went  on  board  the  transport  with  one  hundred  and 
twentjr-six  other  religious. 

Mother  Julia  Nolan  had  lived  thirty  years  in  exile  in  the 
Convent  at  Bilbao.  Quite  willing  to  remain  there  all  her  life, 
if  it  were  the  will  of  God,  she,  nevertheless,  had  returned  to 
Galway  with  two  of  our  fathers.  In  the  Convent  in  Galway 
the  sisters  were  in  the  habit  of  rising  at  midnight  to  the  Divine 
Office,  both  in  Advent  and  in  Lent.  After  the  cloister  had  been 
broken  in,  Mother  Julia  found  that  all  the  sisters  still  remained 
obedient  to  her,  and  never  expressed  a,  desire  to  go  into  the  town. 
She  wished  to  bring  the  community  to  France,  but  I  persuaded 

1  Epilogus  Chronohfficns.  Of  this  invaluable  work  only  two  copies  are 
known  to  exist. 
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her,  for  certain  reasons  of  my  own,  to  keep  them  at  home.  She 
was  very  glad  I  would  not  allow  the  sisters  to  accompany  me  to 
the  vessel  on  the  day  of  departure.  Indeed,  leaving  them  without 
a  confessor  and  consoler  was  a  greater  affliction  to  me  than  my 
own  exile.  I  hear  that  after  the  death  of  this  Mother,  in  1701, 
the  sisters  are  living  in  an  exemplary  manner  under  the  guidance 
of  Mother  Maria  Lynch. 

Again,  under  the  date  of  1706,  he  writes  : — 

The  Galway  sisters  are  in  great  need  of  a  religious  priest  to 
look  after  them,  and  although  Father  Blake  has  returned  from 
France,  he  dares  not  appear  by  day,  nor  dare  they  receive  him, 
nor  allow  him  to  say  Mass  in  their  house.  So  it  is  only  by  night 
he  goes  to  them  when  he  has  to  hear  their  confessions.  Many 
of  the  sisters  of  the  former  community  were  dispersed  through 
Spain. 

The  Galway  Dominicans  had  gone  to  France  about 
March  20th.  Why  they  went  before  the  specified  time 
we  are  unable  to  say.  Perhaps  the  fact  recorded  by 
O'Heyne,  that  Father  John  Browne,  with  some  other 
religious,  were  confined  in  Galway  Jail  for  four  months 
and  a-half,  may  throw  light  on  the  question,  and  allow  us 
to  suppose  that  they  obtained  their  release  on  condition 
of  their  immediate  departure.  However,  Father  Gregory 
French  remained  on,  and  the  following  consignment  of 
goods,  made  by  him  a  fortnight  later  to  a  merchant  of 
the  town,  enlightens  us  as  to  the  complete  way  in  which 
religious  services  were  carried  on  at  the  time  in  their 
chapel,  and  also  as  to  the  hope  the  exiles  entertained  of 
returning  again  to  their  country. 

JESUS,   MARIA 

To  all  Christian  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come, 
I,  Vallentine  Browne,  of  Gallwey,  Merchant,  sendeth  greeteing 
know  you  that  I  th  sd  Vallentine  hath  received  into  my  custody 
and  keep  ing  to  be  kept  as  safe  as  my  owne  orary  of  my  owne 
goods  or  property  the  severall  goods  following,  videlicet,  elleven 
casulas,  one  canopy,  two  redd  dalmaticas,  two  cappas  whereof 
one  white  and  the  other  redd,  two  smale  frontales,  ten  ould  silk 
scarfes,  six  bursas,  five  pallas,  five  velum s,  sevrall  smale  coatts 
for  ye  Image  of  Jesus,  two  silke  coatts  for  to  make  antipendiums 
of  sadd  coloure,  thirteen  towells,  four  albs,  two  peir  of  beads,  two 
singing  bookes,  four  antipendiums.  five  corporalls,  one  alter 
stone,  one  girdle,  ten  amicts,  one  smale  chest  wherein  are  the 
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silver  plate  of  the  convent,  videlicet,  ten  silver  chalices  whereof 
four  are  gilted  \vh  gould,  one  silver  ciborium,  one  silver  remon- 
strance, a  silver  Crown  for  the  Image  of  our  blessed  Lady,  two 
smale  silver  ampullas,  and  one  smale  silver  crowne,  one  smale 
box  containeing  bills  and  bonds  and  other  paper  belongeing  to  the 
convent,  a  big  brass  ringeing  bell  belongeing  to  the  chaple  and 
a  brandiron,  from  and  by  the  hands  and  delivery  of  father  Gregory 
ffrench  fitzRedmond  by  the  consent,  assent  and  approbation  of 
the  Society  or  Community  of  the  Dominicans  fryers  of  our  blessed 
Lady's  Chappell  in  the  West  of  Gallwey  whereof  the  s(1  Fr.  Gregory 
ffrence  is  prior  att  present  and  I  the  sd  Vallentine  doth  hereby  for 
me  (?)  my  heirs,  exctrs  and  adminisf8  covenent,  grant  and  agree 
to  and  wh  ye  sd  Gregory  ffrench,  his  execut1"'  administ™  and  assig"8, 
I  the  sd  Vallentine  Browne,  my  heirs,  Executrsand  Adminisf8  shall 
att  and  upon  ye  request  of  him  y°  sd  Gregory  ffrench  his  execut™ 
or  administrs,  or  att  y"  request  of  any  and  every  other  who  shall 
be  hereafter  att  any  tyme  or  from  tyme  to  tyme  Prior  or  installed 
Prior  or  named  Pryor  of  ye  sd  Society  either  in  the  kingdm  or  any 
other  Kingd111  whatsover  p°vided  such  request  of  any  or  every 
such  Prior  be  by  ye  consent  and  assent  and  under  the  hands  of 
the  sd  society  or  the  main  part  of  them,  deliver  and  restore  all 
and  singular  the  sd  sevrall  above  named  goods  unto  the  sd 
Fr.  Gregory  ffrench  his  exec1'8  and  administrs  or  unto  such  Prior 
as  shall  soe  request  the  same  by  the  assent  of  ye  sd  community  as 
aoffrsd  or  their  or  any  of  their  orders  to  ye  use  the  sd  society  or 
Community ;  as  witness  my  hand  this  fifth  day  of  Aprill,  1698, 
memorandum  it  is  the  Reall  Intent  and  meaning  of  the  above 
named  Vallentine  Browne  and  so  he  states  (?)  at  the  possession 
hereof  that  he  will  keep  all  the  above  goods  for  the  use  of  the 
above  Frs  pryors  and  community  the  best  of  his  power  skill  and 
caring  and  deliver  them  also  at  any  time  demanded. 

VALLENTINE  BROWNE. 

JAMES  BROWNE- 
AUGUSTIN  BROWNE. 

ENDORSEMENT. — M.  Vallentine  Browne  his  note  for  all  ye 
goods  receaved  frome  the  convent  of  Gallwey  of  St.  Dominick's 
Order.1 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
bishops,  regulars  and  all  others,  included  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act,  were  to  repair  on  a  given  day  before  the  1st  of 

1  The  writer  discovered  the  document  a  few  years  ago  in  a  loft  in  the 
Galway  Dominican  House.  It  is  written  on  the  ordinary  notepaper  of  the  period. 
All  the  plate  mentioned  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Dominicans.  The  silver 
crown  for  Our  Lady's  statue  bears  the  date  1695.  Father  French  went  to 
Nantes,  but  returning  some  time  later  was  imprisoned  fora  year  and  a-half,  aud 
was  then  released  on  the  petition  of  his  brother. 
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May,  1698,  to  the  ports  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Kinsale,  Youghal, 
Waterford,  Wexford,  Galway,  or  Carrickfergus,  where  they 
would  find  transports  ready  to  receive  them,  and  convey 
them  out  of  the  country.  Of  the  bishops  and  archbishops 
all  went  except  twelve,  or  perhaps  sixteen,  who  remained  in 
hiding  ;  of  the  regulars  about  fifty  remained  either  in  hiding 
or  under  the  guise  of  secular  priests,  and  four  hundred  and 
forty-four  departed,  a  number  made  up  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  from  Galway,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  from 
Dublin,  twenty-six  from  Waterford,  and  seventy-five  from 
Cork.1  We  leave  our  readers  to  picture  to  themselves  the 
pathetic  scenes  which  took  place  at  the  seaport  towns,  as 
the  bonds  uniting  the  priests  and  people  of  Ireland,  were 
thus  rudely  snapped  asunder  by  the  ruthless  orders  of  the 
Government. 

Mathew  O'Connor  thus  describes  the  exile  : — 

The  Catholic  clergy  submitted  to  their  hard  destiny  with 
Christian  resignation,  They  repaired  to  the  seaport  towns 
fixed  for  their  embarkation,  and  took  an  everlasting  farewell  of 
their  country  and  friends,  of  everything  dear  and  valuable  in 
this  world.  Many  of  them  were  descending  into  the  vale  of 
tears,  and  must  have  been  anxious  to  deposit  their  bones  with  the 
ashes  of  their  ancestors ;  they  were  now  transported  to  foreign 
lands,  where  they  would  find  no  fond  breast  to  rely  upon,  no 
pious  tear  to  attend  their  obsequies.  Yet  their  enemies  could  not 
deprive  them  of  the  consolations  of  religion :  that  first-born 
offspring  of  Heaven  still  cheered  them  in  adversity  and  exile, 
smoothed  the  rugged  path  of  death,  and  closed  their  last  faltering 
accents  with  benedictions  on  their  country,  and  prayers  for  their 
persecutors. 

Catholic  Europe  was  moved  to  its  depths  as  it  beheld 
these  homeless  exiles  of  the  faith,  disembarking  on  the 
coasts  of  France  and  elsewhere,  and  wandering  through 
towns  and  cities  in  want  of  the  very  necessaries  of  life.  The 
Nuncio  in  Paris  declared  in  a  letter  to  the  Cardinal  Secretary 
of  State,  that  numbers  of  them  came  to  him  for  help  in  Paris, 
perishing  of  hunger  and  half  naked,  and  that  out  of  his 
slender  means  he  had  to  make  great  sacrifices  in  order  to 
alleviate  their  more  pressing  needs.  A  wave  of  indignation 

1  For  these  figures  see  Renchan,  and  also  O'llcilly 
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againstthe  English  Government  passed  over  Catholic  France, 
and  reached  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Pope  Innocent  X El. 
called  the  attention  of  Catholic  Courts  to  this  act  of  flagitious 
persecution,  and  protests  were  heard  on  all  sides.  The 
English  Government,  not  wishing  to  appear  in  an  invidious 
position  before  the  eyes  of  Europe,  made  a  lame  endeavour 
to  explain  its  conduct,  and  instructed  its  agents  in  foreign 
Courts  to  the  same  effect.1 

Pope  Innocent  XII.  showed  himself  a  true  father  to  the 
Irish  exiles.  On  June  10th  he  addressed  a  brief  full  of 
encouragement  and  consolation  to  the  faithful  bishops  and 
clergy  of  Ireland.  He  also  sent  large  sums  of  money  from 
time  to  time  to  King  James,  at  St.  Germains,  to  be  distri- 
buted in  charity  to  them,  a  task  faithfully  performed  by  the 
king,  who  added  to  the  sums  of  his  own  account.  A 
distribution  was  made  of  the  Pope's  money  every  three 
months,  to  bishops,  clergy,  religious,  widows,  and  orphans, 
at  the  rate  of  72,000  francs  (livres  tour  noise)  per  annum. 
The  following  year,  1G99,  the  Pope  redoubled  his  efforts. 
In  a  Consistory,  on  June  1st,  he  exhorted  the  cardinals 
to  sst  an  example  to  the  Catholic  world  by  giving  large 
contributions  themselves,  and  in  the  same  year  ordered 
public  prayers  to  be  recited  in  all  the  churches  in  Italy  for 
the  welfare  of  Ireland,  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  be  ex- 
posed for  three  days,  and  public  processions  to  take  place 


1  The  following  letter  from  Dublin  Castle  to  the  Secretary  of  State  is  to  be 
found  among-  the  unpublished  correspondence  of  the  period,  at  the  Irish  Record 
Office,  Dublin:  — 

DUBLIN  CASTLE,  6th  June,  1698. 

SR, — We  have  been  advised  that  in  several  foreign  courts,  it  has  been 
industriously  circulated  that  his  Majesty's  papist  subjects  of  Ireland  are  perse- 
cuted here  on  matters  of  opinion  purely.  We  have,  therefore,  caused  to  be 
collected  a  summary  account  of  the  several  penal  laws  in  force  now  in  this 
Kingdom  against  any  persons  of  that  persuasion,  and  the  ground  of  occasion 
of  them,  which  we  do  herewith  enclosed  transmitt  to  you  (if  you  think  it 
proper)  by  a  view  thereof  his  Majesty's  Ministers  in  the  courts  where  these 
complaints  are  made  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  give  an  answer  to  them, 
that  we  hope  may  be  satisfaction  to  all  unprejudiced  parsons. 
We  are,  Sr, 

Your  most  humble  servants, 

VV  IN  CHESTER. 
GALLWAY, 
To  the  Rt.  Honble.  Mr.  Secretary  VERXON. 
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for  the  same  object.1  However,  in  spite  of  all  the  charitable 
efforts  of  the  Pope,  great  misery  was  experienced  not  only 
by  the  friars,  but  even  by  some  of  the  bishops,  as  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Dominic  Burke,  Bishop 
of  Elphin,  will  show  : — 

Jam  autem  octogenarius  exul  hie  jejunus  et  frigidus  sedeo, 
ubi  qui  meam  levaret  miseriam  neminem  prorsus  invenio  ;  ad 
quern  igitur  ibimus  Emme  Domine  nisi  ad  te  si  oportet  cum 
Apostolico  loqui,  usque  in  hanc  horam,  et  esurimus,  et  sitimus  et 
nudi  sumus.  Quare  submisse  et  humiliter  peto,  ut  Vestra 
Eminentia  illud  praestari  faciat  Eomae,  quod  olim  praestitit 
Paulus  in  Macedonia  et  Achaia  collectionem  scilicet  fieri  in 
Pauperes  Sanctorum ;  imploretque  quaeso  per  viscera  Christi 
atque  procuret  ex  Aerario  apostolico  opportunam,  sin  minus 
aliqualem  necessitatibus  meis  opem,  qui  sum  multa  senectute 
fractus,  et  injuriis  temporum  factus  mihimet  ipsi  gravis. 2 

The  following  list  made  out  by  Dr.  Daton,  Bishop  of 
Ossory  for  the  Nuncio  in  Paris,  throws  a  vivid  light  on  the 
scattering  of  the  Irish  episcopate.  Some  of  the  bishops 
lived  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  died  in  the  places 
mentioned  in  the  list : — 

The  Primate,  who  resides  with  the  Court  at  St.  Germain. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  exile  at  Strasburg. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Armand,  in 

Belgium,  in  the  diocese  of  Tournay. 
The  Archbishop  of  Cashel  in  Ireland. 
The  Bishop  of  Elphin,  at  Louvain,  in  Belgium. 
The  Bishop  of  Limerick,  at  Issy,  near  Paris. 
The  Bishop  of  Ossory,  lately  arrived  from  Ireland,  at  present 

in  Paris. 

The  Bishop  of  Cork,  who  is  said  to  have  sailed  for  Spain. 
The  Bishop  of  Waterford,  who  is  said  to  be  in  Spain. 
The  Bishop  of  Ferns,  in  Ireland. 
The  Bishop  of  Kildare,  in  Ireland. 
The  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  in  Ireland. 

Of  the  friars,  many  returned  to  Ireland,  at  the  risk  of 
imprisonment  and  death  ;  but  the  greater  number  seem  to 
have  made  a  home  in  the  place  of  their  exile,  and  that  com- 
prised all  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe.  Some  managed 


1  Spicilegium  Ossoriense,  vol.  ii.,  p.  366. 

2  For  an  exact  account  of  the  sums  ( 

exiles,  eee  Spiciteyiinn  Osnoriensr.  vol.  ii.,  p.  347,  and  following  pages 


2  For  an  exact  account  of  the  sums  distributed  by  the  Pope   to  the  Irish 

~,  and  follow 
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to  live  in  the  foreign  Irish  convents,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  refugees  they  had  to  support,  were 
grievously  burdened  with  debt;  others  found  occupation 
as  chaplains  to  the  Irish  brigades  of  Continental  armies,  or 
as  chaplains  in  hospitals ;  some  were  promoted  to  small 
canonries,  or  were  allowed  to  officiate  as  curates,  and  even 
as  parish  priests.  One  bishop,  Paul  de  Godet,  ruling  one  of 
iihe  largest  dioceses  in  France,  received  the  special  thanks 
of  the  exiles,  in  a  letter  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  for  the 
generous  way  in  which  he  had  provided  occupation  and 
means  of  subsistence  for  a  large  number  of  them.  Still  it  was 
a  hardship  to  begin  life  over  again,  and  live  and  work  among 
a  people  who,  however  sympathetic,  were  of  different  ways 
and  habits  of  life.  One  permanent  good  was  effected.  The 
poor  Irish  exiles,  ekeing  out  their  daily  subsistence,  kept 
alive  that  sympathy  for  Ireland  and  her  suffering  people 
which  has  always  distinguished  the  good  Catholics  of  the 
Continent.  It  can  never  be  known  with  certainty  where 
the  greater  portion  of  them  lived  and  died.  A  loving  hand 
has,  however,  recorded  the  obits  of  his  own  community, 
and  from  the  record  we  learn  how  complete  was  the 
dispersion.1 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  exile  of  1698.  It  is  brief  and 
unadorned ;  yet  in  its  naked  simplicity  it  may  draw  a  breath 

1  We  transcribe  the  following  list  of  obits  of  the  Dominican  Fathers  of 
Athenry  from  the  old  Rosary  Confraternity  Book  of  the  Dominican  Convent  of 
Esker  (near  Athenry,  county  Galway).  On  one  of  the  first  pages  is  written 
'  Pray  for  the  soule  of  father  John  Burke  fitz  Redmond,  who  bought  this  Booke 
(the  Booke  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  most  Blessed  Rosary  of  the  thrice 
Sacred  Virgin  Mary  Mother  of  God)  in  Limerick  the  yeare  1676  for  two 
shillings,'  and  underneath  is  written,  in  a  different  hand  :  '  He  dyed  in  Banish- 
ment at  Nantes.' 

1  OBIEKUNT    AB   ANNO   EXILII    1698 

'.  .  .In  Belgio  R.A.P.  Humbertus  Dolphin  Prsed,  Gen.  Obiit  Nanctis 
nCiallia  R.  A.  P.  Fr.  Joannes Raymundi  Prsed.  Gen.  P.  Joannes  Edmundi  in 
Hispania.  P.  Marcus  Browne  prope  Nanctis  P.  Thomas  Bodkin  prope 
Rochellas.  Fr.  Joannes  de  Burgo  filius  More  Hubert,  Romae.  P.  Fr. 
Martinus  Dolphin  prope  Romam.  P.  Patricius  O'Brien  in  Perpignaii. 
P.  Richardus  rufus  seu  Franciscus  de  Burgo  Mantuae  obiit,  Fr.  Thomas  Tully 
Baione.  P.  Eugenius  Kavauan  ibidem.  P.  Joannes  Lynch  Burdinallia. 
P.  Joannes  de  Burgo  exul  Lovanii,  2  anni  1704  obiit  Illmns  ac  Revdmus 
Dominions  de  Burgo  .  .  .  Obiit  Romae  P.  Petrus  Bermingham  .  .  .  obiit 
Lovanii  die  10  Dec.  1713  eximius  Pater  Fr.  Joannes  O'Heyn  ...  P.  Domiuicus 
Dolphin  verus  Israelite  in  Belgio  obiit  .  .  .  Fr.  Thadeus  Daly  de  Clonbrosk 
obiit  in  Bilbo,  21  Jan  1712  .  .  .  Fr.  Franciscus  Davock  obiit  exul  in  Gallacia 
Novemb.  1721.' 
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of  sympathy  on  to  those  unknown  graves  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  scattered  through  Europe  ;  it  may  evoke  a  tear, 
or  a  sigh,  or  a  prayer  from  loving  hearts,  not  unmindful  of 
our  brethren  who  fought  the  good  fight  in  the  past ;  and  if 
it  does  so  we  may  sincerely  say  that  its  two  hundredth 
anniversary  has  not  passed  without  record,  and  is  not  without 
a  monument. 

AMBROSE  COLEMAN,  o.p. 


THE    TOWER    AND    CHURCH    OF  ST.  PATRICK, 

TRIM 

AMONGST  the  many  ancient  ecclesiastical  buildings  in 
the  vicinity  of  Trim,  there  are  few  more  deserving  of 
notice  than  the  old  tower  and  church  of  St.  Patrick,  from 
which  the  parish  of  Trim  derives  its  title.  The  church  is 
situated  within  the  walls  of  the  old  historic  town,  and  on 
the  north  of  the  River  Boyne,  a  short  distance  from  the 
Yellow  Steeple,  and  quite  close  to  the  Athboy  gate,  one  of 
the  chief  fortified  entrances  by  which,  in  olden  times,  the 
town  was  approached  and  safeguarded.  St.  Patrick's,  as  it 
is  still  called,  has  been  in  Protestant  hands  ever  since  the 
Reformation,  and  the  rich  endowments  connected  with  it 
render  it  one  of  the  most  coveted  appointments  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Protestant  bishops  of  the  diocese  of  Meath. 
To  satisfy  the  different  tastes  of  successive  generations  of 
rectors,  and  to  meet  the  varied  requirements  of  modern 
worship,  this  old  church  passed  through  so  many  changes 
from  time  to  time,  that  scarcely  any  part  of  it,  at  least  in 
its  original  shape,  can  be  said  to  be  standing  at  the  present 
day,  except,  perhaps,  the  ivy-clad  tower  at  the  north-western 
corner. 

The  latter  venerable  pile  is  a  square  solid  structure 
seventy-five  feet  high,  and  divided  into  six  storeys,  two  of 
which  are  vaulted.  From  its  castle-like  appearance,  with 
its  crenullated  and  battlemented  belfry,  it  is  evident  that 
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it  was  not  built  as  a  mere  ornamental  appendage  to  the 
church,  nor  as  a  lofty  height  whence  a  goodly  chime  of 
bells  might  be  heard  to  advantage,  but  rather  as  a  place  of 
refuge  and  defence  in  time  of  danger.  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
tells  us  that  in  travelling  through  Ireland  he  observed  the 
ancient  Irish  bad  no  castles  worth  speaking  of;  and  hence, 
in  troublesome  times,  they  took  refuge  in  their  churches 
from  the  robbers  with  which  the  country  was  infested.1 
Although  Giraldus  is  not  always  trustworthy  when  dealing 
with  subjects  treating  upon  Ireland,  yet  here  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  to  qiiestion  his  testimony,  since  we  know 
from  other  sources  that  in  those  days  there  was  a  general 
permission,  tempore  necessitatis  belli  turn  hospitari  turn 
incastellari  in  ecclesia.  Hence,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Holy  Trinity,  Dublin,  applied 
to  the  Crown  for  a  licence  to  battlement  their  belfry  as 
a  precaution  against  surprise,  and  a  necessary  means  of 
protecting  their  property  against  the  lawless  bands  of 
pirates  roaming  around  and  living  on  plunder.  The 
tourist  visiting  Trim  will  observe  at  the  top  of  the  old 
tower  in  the  north-eastern  angle  an  additional  structure 
about  six  feet  high,  and  may  be  curious  to  know  when  it 
was  built,  and  for  what  purpose.  To  satisfy  his  inquiry 
it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  this  addition  to  the  tower  was 
made  just  a  hundred  years  ago  in  the  memorable  year  J  798, 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  sentinel  who  was  stationed  at  this 
point  of  vantage  '  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  the  enemy,  and 
to  give  warning  of  his  approach.' 

But  the  precise  date  of  the  building  of  the  principal 
portion  of  the  tower  cannot  be  very  definitely  ascertained. 
Some  say  it  was  erected  in  1449,  the  same  year  as  the 
Yellow  Steeple,  when  the  Duke  of  York  lived  in  Trim 
Castle  as  Lord  Deputy  or  Lord  Leutenant  of  Ireland.  In 
support  of  their  statement  they  point  to  a  finely-cut  stone 
set  midway  in  the  tower,  on  which  appears  the  coat-of- 
arrns  of  York  and  Mortimer,  the  Duke  being  entitled  to 
quarter  the  arms  of  Mortimer  as  well  as  of  York,  in  right 

1  Top.  Eib.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  45. 
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of  his  mother  who  was  sister  to  the  Earl  of  March.  The 
insertion  of  this  stone  in  such  a  prominent  position,  no 
doubt  seems  to  favour  that  opinion ;  and  we  would  be 
inclined  to  adopt  it,  only  we  know  that  all  architectural 
experts,  judging  from  the  style  of  the  structure,  pronounce 
it  to  be  more  antique  than  the  Yellow  Steeple,  and  far 
inferior  to  it  in  material  and  workmanship.  Besides,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  historic  evidence  that  goes  to  prove  that, 
before  the  Duke  of  York  took  up  his  residence  in  Trim,  or 
even  before  the  Norman  set  foot  in  Ireland,  this  old  tower 
was  in  existence,  and  the  witness  of  many  stirring  events 
and  sanguinary  struggles  not  all  indeed  of  a  very  creditable 
character.  Lanigan,  for  instance,  quoting  from  the  Annals 
of  Ulster,  at  the  year  1128,  tells  us  how  Conor  O'Lochlin, 
an  Ulster  prince,  marched  into  Meath,  and,  amongst  other 
depredations,  burned  the  tower  of  Trim  Church,  in  which 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  were  shut  up  at  the  time. 
We  may,  then,  safely  set  down  the  erection  of  this  old  tower 
to  a  date  prior  to  that  of  the  Yellow  Steeple,  and  as  forming 
part  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Patrick,  the  pre-reformation 
parish  church  of  Trim.  From  the  evidences  yet  remaining 
this  old  church  of  St.  Patrick  was,  beyond  doubt,  a  building 
of  a  far  more  imposing  character  than  what  we  may  call  its 
modern  representative.  The  old  chancel,  the  side  walls  of 
which  are  still  discernible  above  the  surface  of  the  grave- 
yard, enables  us  to  estimate  the  length  of  the  former  church 
as  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet ;  and  taking  its  breadth 
as  that  indicated  by  the  place  where  the  north  side  wall 
abutted  on  the  east  of  the  old  tower,  it  must  have  measured 
at  least  fifty-four  feet.  A  church  of  such  dimensions  in 
those  days  must  be  deemed  one  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance.  Its  importance  may  be  also  gathered  from  the 
fact  recorded  by  Archdall  in  his  Monasticofi  Hibernicum, 
that  there  was  attached  to  this  church  a  chantry  of  three 
priests,  one  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Laurence  the  Martyr, 
another  in  St.  Patrick's ;  a  third  in  the  Koode  Chapel ; 
in  the  visitation  book  in  Marsh's  Library,  a  fourth,  that  of 
St.  Mary,  is  added.  It  may  be  interesting  to  remind  the 
reader  that  by  chantries  were  meant  chapels  connected  with 
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cathedral  or  parochial  churches  where  the  divine  office  was 
recited  or  chanted,  and  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
offered  for  the  living  and  deceased  founders.  There  was, 
for  instance,  in  the  parochial  church  of  St.  James's,  Athboy, 
six  miles  from  Trim,  a  chantry  of  St.  Mary  endowed  by  the 
Portrieve  and  Commons  of  Athboy  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining a  chaplain,  pro  animabus  praepositi  et  commit  citatum 
et  fidelium  defunctorum  devote  celebrantem.1 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  functions 
of  a  chantry  priest  were  confined  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  the  recital  of  the  divine 
office.  Broadly  speaking,  he  might  be  said  to  be  an 
assistant  priest,  whose  business  it  was  to  look  after  the 
poor  of  the  parish,  to  visit  the  sick,  and  to  assist  the  rector 
or  parish  priest  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  his 
sacred  ministry.  The  chantry  priests  were,  for  the  most 
part,  maintained  by  religious  guilds  or  associations  of  lay- 
men who  were  incorporated  by  royal  licence,  and  formed 
a  sort  of  collegiate  or  corporate  society  having  a  common 
seal.  By  the  sums  of  money  contributed  by  members  when 
joining  the  society,  and  sums  contributed  annually,  as  well 
as  by  bequests  and  donations,  these  chantries  were  not 
unfrequently  pretty  richly  endowed,  and  had  consequently 
a  considerable  amount  always  on  hands  to  expend  on  the 
sick  and  indigent,  as  well  as  for  honoraria  to  have  Masses 
offered  for  the  living  and  deceased  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. In  the  early  days  of  the  Reformation,  chiefly  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  chantries  attached  to  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  in  Trim,  like  those  elsewhere  in  Ireland  and 
England,  were  all  abolished,  the  altars  levelled,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  guilds  disposed  of,  and  the  proceeds  passed 
over  to  the  credit  of  the  Eoyal  Exchequer.  Thus,  the  few 
messuages  in  Trim,  and  the  lands  in  Dunderry,  with  all  the 
other  possessions  belonging  to  St.  Patrick's,  in  course  of 
time  passed  into  Protestant  hands.  No  wonder  the 
Catholics  around  Trim  were  not  in  love  with  this  novel 
mode  of  procedure.  Not  unfrequently  do  we  find  the 

i  Rot.  01.,  Henry  V. 
VOL.  V.  C 
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Beformation  described  as  a  revolution  ;  and  so,  in  truth,  it 
was.  But  it  was  not  a  revolution  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
For  as  Father  Gasquet,  in  his  learned  paper,  read  last 
month  before  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  in 
Nottingham,  pointed  out,  it  was  a  rising,  not  of  the  people 
against  their  rulers,  nor  of  those  in  hunger  and  distress 
against  the  well-to-do ;  but  it  was,  in  reality,  the  rising  of 
the  rich  against  the  poor,  the  violent  and  unjustifiable 
seizure  by  men  in  power  of  the  funds  and  property  which 
generations  of  benefactors  had  intended  for  the  relief  of  the 
needy,  as  well  as  the  support  of  those  who  ministered  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  What  wonder  is  it,  there- 
fore, if  the  destruction  of  the  chantries,  the  confiscation  of 
their  property,  the  substitution  of  the  rich  for  the  needy  as 
the  recipients  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  these  foundation 
funds,  even  the  introduction  of  married  clergy  whose  wives 
and  children  had  to  be  supported  out  of  the  property  of  the 
poor,  were  grievances  that  long  rankled  in  the  breasts  of 
the  Catholics  of  Trim. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  if  we  could,  out  of  the 
scanty  materials  at  our  disposal,  give  a  short  sketch  of 
some  of  the  more  remarkable  rectors  who  in  by-gone  days 
ministered  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Patrick.  But  we  must 
pass  over  that  part  of  our  subject  just  now,  and  content 
ourselves  for  the  present  with  merely  giving  a  few  of  their 
names.  Dean  Butler,  who  was  himself  a  long  time  Vicar 
of  Trim,  gives  us  a  pretty  full  list  of  those  who  had  formerly 
any  connection  with  St.  Patrick's  as  rectors.  The  list 
begins  at  the  year  1324,  more  than  five  and  a-half  centuries 
ago:— 

In  1324     William  de  Celbury. 

,,    1381     Walter  de  Brugge. 

„    1403     Biohard  Petyr. 

,,    1412     John  Prene. 

„    1412    John  Tanner 

,,    15—     John  Kycardes  or  Eickhard,  who   was  alsa 

Dean    of   St.  Patrick's, 

Dublin,  in  1522. 

„    1527    James  Sheffyld  or  Shyfeldi. 
„    1541     Francis  Agard  or  Agere. 
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In   John  Petit. 

Henry  Fitzimon. 

1581     John  Draper. 

1601     Kobert  Draper. 

1612     Thomas  Jones,  who  was  also  Archbishop  of 

Dublin. 

1614     George  Montgomery. 
1621     James  Usher,  who  was  also  Archbishop  of 

Armagh. 

In  making  certain  excavations  quite  recently  in  the  old 
chancel,  the  workmen  came  upon  the  tomb  of  another 
rector  who  was  also  a  distinguished  man,  John  Warde, 
Decretorum  Doctor,  or  Doctor  of  Canon  Law.  The  date 
on  his  monument  is  1509,  the  year  Henry  VIII.  ascended 
the  throne. 

In  giving  the  list  as  it  stands,  without  note  or  comment, 
or  any  indication  whatever  of  change  at  the  Keformation, 
the  good  Dean,  otherwise  so  fair-minded,  seems  to  leave 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  perpetrating  the  simple 
little  species  of  deception  known  by  logicians  as  suggestio 
falsi.  For  anyone  looking  at  the  list  would  naturally  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Francis  Agard  succeeded  James 
Sheffyld,  the  rector  who  immediately  preceded  him  by  the 
same  right  and  title  as  Sheffyld  succeeded  his  immediate 
predecessor,  viz.,  by  legitimate  appointment.  But  this  is, 
indeed,  very  far  from  the  truth.  The  circumstances  under 
which  Francis  Agard,  the  first  Protestant  rector,  succeeded 
Sheffyld,  the  last  Catholic  rector,  are  so  strange  and  serve 
to  throw  such  light  on  the  unscrupulous  methods  adopted 
by  the  propounders  of  the  new  religion,  that  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  withhold  the  knowledge  of  them  from  the  readers 
of  the  I.  E.  EECOED. 

Thomas  Agard,  father  to  Francis,  cast  a  covetous 
eye  on  the  Trim  benefice,  the  largest  and  most  lucra- 
tive in  the  entire  kingdom,  and  thought  it  would  make 
a  very  desirable  living  for  his  son.  The  father  knew 
well,  and  openly  avowed,  that  his  son  had  no  qualification 
for  the  position,  no  learning,  no  experience,  and  was  not 
even  of  age.  But,  despite  all  these  disabilities,  he  would 
not  be  deterred  or  turned  away  from  the  ambitious  scheme 
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which  he  had  formed  of  securing  the  rich  benefice  for 
his  son ;  and,  accordingly,  without  leave  or  licence,  he  took 
possession  of  St.  Patrick's.  Such  a  daring  proceeding  was 
nothing  short  of  a  public  scandal,  and  created  such  a 
sensation,  that  Agard  began  to  fear  lest  he  should  be 
ignominiously  ousted  from  a  position  to  which  he  could 
lay  no  claim. 

In  fear  and  trembling  he  wrote  to  Cromwell,  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  asking  him  to  intercede  with  his  royal  master  in 
his  behalf.  The  correspondence  is  so  instructive  that  we 
think  it  well  to  give  it  verbatim  : — 

In  that  my  goode  Lorde  I  have  at  your  Lordschipes  com- 
mandement  as  my  bounden  dewtye  is  done  such  poore  servyce 
as  your  goode  Lordschipe  dyd  commande  me  I  trust  faythfullye 
and  trewleye.  Of  late  I  have  procured  a  benefice  (the  rectory 
of  Trym  ?)  for  a  sonne  of  myne  here  who  is  but  15  yeres  of  age. 
and  for  lacke  of  knowledge  I  entered  therein  and  have  it  in 
possechion,  and  now  as  I  am  enformeyed  Mr.  Pawlett  and  Bernes 
have  gotten  a  tytling  thereof  and  do  intende  to  put  me  to 
trouble  therefor  because  I  have  noo  lycense. 

Most  humblye  beseeching  your  honourable  lorde  to  be  my 
goode  lorde,  that  I  may  have  a  lycense  therefor  or  elles  I  ham 
in  doute  they  will  put  me  to  trouble.  I  think  it  is  by  reason  of  the 
lorde  deputie  which  is  my  heavye  lorde.  God  judge  me  I  never 
gave  him  cause,  but  because  I  tooke  a  ferme  of  the  kinges  which 
which  is  one  of  the  deryste  fermes  in  Irlande.  I  doo  susteyne 
loss  enoughe  by  the  lord  deputie,  thoughe  he  invent  not  this. 
Mr.  Bernes  is  the  putter  forwards  of  hitt  as  Mr.  St.  Leger  can 
showe  your  Lordschipe.  God  knoweth  it  is  in  a  manner  all  my 
lyving. 

The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  what  answer  was 
vouchsafed  to  this  extraordinary  petition.  Cromwell,  you 
may  be  sure,  when  submitting  it  did  not  forget  to  remind 
the  King  that  Agard  was  a  faithful  follower  of  his  ;  that  he 
discarded  the  Pope  of  Eome,  and  accepted  his  Majesty  as 
the  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  lawfully  constituted  head  of  the 
Church.  One  need  not,  therefore,  be  very  much  surprised 
to  hear  that  Agard's  action  was  not  censured,  nor  did  he 
receive  any  rebuke,  but  rather  a  most  courteous  reply  from 
the  King,  who  wrote  to  the  deputy,  St.  Leger,  without 
delay.  Having  alluded  to  other  matters,  his  royal  Majesty, 
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who  was  now  playing  the  role  of  head  of  the  Church,  thus 
concludes  :— 

Fynally  where  uppon  sute  and  suggestion  here  made  unto  us 
for  the  benefice  of  Trymme,  we  have  addressed  thither  our  letters 
in  favour  of  oon  of  our  chapell,  perceyving  sitheus  that  we  have 
given  unto  you  our  deputie  the  gift  of  all  benefices  there  of  our 
patronage,  bishopricks  and  deaneries  except,  and  that  the  sayd 
benefice  hath  been  of  a  goode  numbre  of  yeres  possessed  by  oon 
Agard  sonne  to  your  comptroller ;  like  as  if  it  were  voyde  we 
mynde  not  in  this  case  to  derrogate  our  graunte  made  unto  you 
in  the  gift  of  the  same,  so  you  shall  understande  that  we  be  well 
pleaced  at  your  special  sute  and  contemplation  that  the  sayd 
Agard  shall  enjoy  the  said  benefice,  either  by  your  gift  or  by  his 
former  possession  as  justice  will  permit  and  bere  accordingly. 
August,  1543. l 

In  the  following  month  St.  Leger  writes  a  letter  of 
acknowledgment : — 

And  for  your  Majesties  grete  gooddnesse  extended  to  my  poore 
servant  Thomas  Agard  in  the  parsonage  of  Trymme,  both  in 
ratefying  of  such  authoritie  as  your  Highness  had  to  me  before 
gyven  by  my  patent  as  also  in  that  I  perceivd  your  Highness 
wolde  not  allow  me  to  have  a  faule  in  so  weightie  a  matter, 
although  some  wente  about  the  same  contrarie  to  all  right  and 
goode  conscience  I  also  render  immortall  thankes.2 

It  was  thus  that  Francis  Agere  or  Agard  had  been 
installed  first  Protestant  rector  of  St.  Patrick's,  Trim,  as 
successor  to  James  Sheffyld  by  the  new  head  of  the  Church, 
and  a  note  of  the  strange  appointment  is  recorded  in  the 
Chief  Kemembrancer's  Office,  thus  :  '  Hen.  VIII.  An.  26, 
Jacobus  Sheffelde  Kector  de  Trim  ;  Ann.  33  Francis  Agere, 
Kector  de  Trim.' 

The  next  and  last  appointment  made  by  Henry,  was  that 
of  William  Nugent,  and  a  record  of  the  fact  is  kept  in  a 
Koll  in  Chancery  under  the  year  1546,  which  simply  states  : 
'William  Nugent  confirmed  by  the  King  rector  of  the 
parochial  church  of  St.  Patrick  of  Trymme.'  '  Men  do  not 
gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles,'  and  so  one  need 
not  be  surprised  to  witness  a  little  later  on  the  lamentable 
results  that  followed  from  the  new  regime.  It  would  be 

1  State  Paper*,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  484.  *  Mate  Papers,  p.  48G. 
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difficult  as  well  as  painful  to  describe  in  detail  the  deso- 
lation that  fell  on  the  grand  old  church  of  St.  Patrick, 
Trim,  during  the  brief  reign  of  Henry's  son,  Edward  VI.,  and 
the  protracted  rule  of  Henry's  natural  daughter,  Elizabeth. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  work  of  destruction  was  complete 
in  every  particular.  The  rood  screens  that  shut  off  the 
sanctuary  from  the  body  of  the  church  were  broken  down, 
the  altars  demolished,  the  lamps  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
extinguished,  the  tabernacle  itself,  with  all  the  sacred  vessels 
used  in  the  celebration  of  the  Divine  Mysteries,  taken  away 
and  converted  to  profane  purposes,  and  nothing  was  left 
but  the  bare  walls,  until,  subsequently,  a  wooden  table  was 
set  up  in  the  midst  of  the  aisle,  and  a  lectern,  or  standing 
desk,  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  desecrated  edifice. 

One  leaving  Trim  at  this  trying  period,  for  a  few  short 
months,  could  hardly  realize  on  his  return  the  dismal 
changes  that  had  taken  place  in  his  absence.  The  halo 
of  sanctity  about  the  holy  place  which  hitherto  inspired  him 
with  feelings  of  reverential  awe  for  a  spot  endeared  to  him 
by  a  thousand  sacred  associations  was  gone.  No  longer,  on 
entering,  could  he  sprinkle  himself  with  holy  water,  signing 
himself  with  the  sign  of  redemption,  or  kneel  down  in 
humble  adoration  feeling  that  he  had  come  into  the  presence 
chamber  of  the  King  of  kings.  For,  now  entering  the 
church  of  his  fathers,  and  raising  his  eyes,  he  saw  before 
him  no  cross,  no  altar,  no  tabernacle,  no  light  before  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  no  statue  nor  religious  emblem  what- 
ever around  the  walls  to  lift  up  his  thoughts  and  inspire 
him  with  devotion.  In  a  word,  there  was  nothing  remaining 
now  to  remind  him  of  what  the  church  of  his  childhood 
once  was.  Truly,  in  his  eyes,  the  '  abomination  of  desolation  ' 
had  come  into  the  holy  place. 

In  the  year  1560,  the  second  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the 
Queen  commanded  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  to  be  held  in 
St.  Patrick's,  Trim,  to  take  counsel  and  devise  the  best 
means  of  spreading  the  Protestant  religion  amongst  her 
subjects  in  that  part  of  her  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Amongst 
those  who  came  upon  the  scene  before  the  meeting  dispersed 
was  William  Walsh,  Bishop  of  Meath.  This  illustrious 
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man  was  a  native  of  Dunboyne,  and  a  prelate  of  whom  any 
people  might  be  proud.  By  his  manliness  and  zeal  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  truth  he  did  much  to  wipe  out  the  stigma 
cast  upon  the  diocese  by  the  apostacy  of  Staples,  one  of 
Henry's  creatures,  and  the  last  Englishman  who  ever  wore 
the  mitre  of  Meath.  When  the  business  of  the  Assembly 
was  over,  and  he  heard  the  proposals  of  Her  Majesty,  he 
forthwith  entered  a  solemn  protest  against  them.  With 
remarkable  eloquence  and  burning  words  he  pointed  out 
how  the  Queen  sought  to  usurp  a  power  conferred  only  on 
Peter  and  his  successors. 

She  claims  [he  said]  to  make  laws  for  the  Church,  to  confer 
Orders  on  the  clergy,  to  take  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical  causes, 
to  look  after  the  concerns  of  the  hierarchy  ;  in  a  word,  to 
exercise  the  spiritual  authority  and  jurisdiction  pertaining  to  the 
head  of  the  Church,  as  completely  as  if  she  were  constituted  by 
our  Lord  His  Vicar  on  earth.  The  Church  of  God  [he  significantly 
added]  is  free  within  her.,own  domain,  and  cannot  consent  to 
become  the  slave  of  the  State  ;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  accept 
Her  Majesty's  proposals,  for  they  are  against  the  dictates  of  my 
conscience,  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  very  constitution  of  the 
Church  itself." 

Ware,  in  his  Annals,  thus  describes  what  took  place  on 
that  memorable  occasion  :— 

William  Walsh,  then  Bishop  of  Meath,  who  was  very  zealous 
for  the  Eomish  Church,  not  content  with  what  offers  her  Majesty 
had  proposed,  but  very  much  enraged,  he  fell  to  preach  [in  his 
diocese  of  Trim]  against  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  was 
newly  come  over,  and  ordered  to  be  observed,  for  which  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  confined  him  till  he  acquainted  Her  Majesty 
with  it.") 

Her  Majesty's  answer  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  I  may 
observe,  was  more  laconic  than  dignified ;  it  was  simply, 
'  Clap  him  up  in  prison.'  And  so  another  Protestant 
authority  adds,  '  Walsh,  the  popish  bishop,  was  put  into 
prison  for  no  small  offence,  one  should  think :  for  preaching 
against  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  well  as  against  the 
Queen's  supremacy.'  For  thirteen  years  he  was  immured  in 
a  solitary  cell  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  and  subjected  to  every 

1  Ware's  Annals,  p,  lot. 
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species  of  punishment  cruelty  could  devise.  The  rusty 
chains  with  which  he  was  bound  eat  their  way  into  his  flesh, 
until  at  last  the  gaolers,  growing  tired  of  their  charge,  con- 
nived at  his  escape.  Having  recovered  his  freedom,  the 
heroic  confessor  made  his  way  to  Spain  to  the  Cistercian 
monastery  of  Complute,  a  house  of  the  Order  to  which  he 
belonged  ;  and  there,  surrounded  by  his  brothers  in  religion, 
and  strengthened  by  all  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church,  of 
which  he  was  a  fajthful  member,  he  passed  to  his  reward. 
Over  his  remains  a  monument  was  erected  by  the  Bishop 
of  Granada,  bearing  a  Latin  inscription,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation  : — 

Here  lieth  William  Walsh,  a  Cistercian  Monk  and  Bishop  of 
Meath,  who  having  suffered  imprisonment  and  many  other  hard- 
ships for  thirteen  years,  at  last  died  in  banishment  at  Alcala,  on 
the  day  before  the  Nones  of  January,  in  the  year  1577. 1 

A  few  months  after  his  denunciation  of  the  Queen's  pro- 
posals, William  Walsh  was  deposed,  and  the  Bishopric  of 
Meath  was  two  years  vacant,  until  by  Her  Majesty's  provision, 
Hugh  Brady  was  appointed  first  Protestant  Bishop,  and  the 
ceremony  of  his  enthronement  took  place  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Patrick's,  Trim.  We  have  a  curious  account  of  the  state 
of  religion  under  him  from  the  pen  of  the  Lord  Deputy, 
Sir  Henry  Sydney.  Writing  to  Elizabeth,  in  1576,  he 
states : — 

I  was  advertised  of  the  particular  estate  of  each  church  in 
the  bishoprick  of  Meath  (being  the  best  inhabited  country  in  all 
this  realm)  by  the  honest,  zealous,  and  learned  bishop  of  the 
same,  Mr.  Hugh  Bradey,  a  godly  minister  of  the  Gospel  and  a 
good  servant  of  your  Highness,  who  went  from  church  to  church 
himself,  and  found  that  there  are  within  his  diocese  224  parish 
churches,  of  which  105  are  appropriated  to  sundry  possessions, 
now  of  your  Highness,  and  all  leased  out  for  years,  or  in  fee  farm, 
to  several  farmers,  and  great  gain  reaped  out  of  them  above  the 
rent  which  your  Majesty  receives ;  no  parson  or  vicar  resident  on 
any  of  them ;  the  rest  Irish  priests,  or  rather  Irish  rogues,  having 
very  little  Latin,  less  learning  or  civility.  All  these  live  on  the  bare 
altarges,  as  they  call  them,  which,  God  knoweth,  are  very  small, 
and  were  wont  to  live  on  the  gain  of  masses,  dirges,  shrivings, 
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and  such  like  trumpery,  goodly  abolished  by  your  Majesty.  No 
one  house  standing  for  any  of  them  to  dwell  in.  In  many  places 
the  walls  of  the  churches  down,  very  few  chancels  covered, 
windows  or  doors  ruined  or  spoiled  ;  the  other  churches  in  the 
same  bishoprick  pertain  to  divers  particular  lords,  and  these, 
though  in  better  estate  than  the  rest  commonly,  are  yet  far  from 
well . 

Keligion  fared  no  better  under  his  successor  (in  Trim 
Eectory),  Eobert  Draper.  Hence,  we  find  Sir  John  Davies 
writing  from  Cavan,  in  1607,  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  : — 

This  country  [Cavan]  doth  lie  within  the  diocese  of  Kilmore, 
whose  Bishop,  Eobert  Draper,  was  and  is  parson  of  Trim,  which 
is  the  best  parsonage  in  all  the  kingdom,  and  is  a  man  of  this 
country-birth,  worth  well-nigh  £400  a  year.  He  hath  two 
bishoprics,  Kilmore  and  Ardagh;  but  there  is  no  divine  service 
or  sermon  to  be  heard  within  either  of  his  dioceses.  His  Lordship 
might  have  saved  us  the  labour  of  inquiry  touching  matters 
ecclesiastical  if  he  had  been  as  careful  to  see  the  churches  repaired 
and  supplied  with  proper  incumbents  as  he  is  diligent  in  visiting 
his  barbarous  clergy  to  make  benefit  out  of  their  unsufficiency  (sic) 
according  to  the  proverb  which  is  common  in  the  mouth  of  one  of 
our  great  bishops  here,  that  '  an  Irish  priest  is  better  than  a 
milch  cow.' 

These  striking  extracts  from  official  sources  of  information 
speak  for  themselves,  and  are  important  from  more  than  one 
point  of  view.  •»  Amongst  other  things,  they  serve  to  show 
the  melancholy  state  to  which  religion  was  reduced  in  a  few 
short  years  after  the  so-called  Eeformation.  They  reveal 
also  how  precisely  the  same  sordid  motives  that  prompted 
Agard  to  grab  St.  Patrick's  benefice  for  his  son  were  still  the 
ruling  and  guiding  principles  with,  at  least,  the  great  majority 
of  Agard's  successors.  Surely,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
divining  the  reasons  that  induced  men  like  Eobert  Draper, 
who,  whilst  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  revenues  of  two  bishoprics, 
still  retained  his  hold  on  the  Parsonage  of  Trim,  wholly 
outside  the  limits  of  his  dioceses,  because,  as  history  tells 
us,  it  was  '  the  richest  parsonage  in  the  entire  kingdom.' 
According  to  the  taxation  in  the  King's  books,  made  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  rectory  of  Trim  was  estimated  at 
£65  6s.  8s.,  a  larger  sum  than  any  other  rectory  in  the 
realm.  This  sum  would  represent  at  least  ten  times  the 
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amount  if  estimated  at  the  present  day.  In  1826  the  great 
tithes  were  compounded  for  £450  per  annum,  and  the 
vicarial  tithes  for  £150  per  annum. 

There  are  other  facts  full  of  interest  connected  with  this 
church  which  we  must  pass  over  at  present,  with  this  one 
remark,  that  St.  Patrick's,  Trim,  is  considered  by  the  Pro- 
testants of  Meath  as  their  cathedral,  and  in  it  the  ceremony 
of  the  enthronement  of  their  bishops  takes  place  down  to 
the  present  day.  The  last  ceremony  of  this  kind  took 
place  only  a  short  time  ago,  when  Dr.  Keene,  of  Navan,  was 
installed  Protestant  Bishop  of  Meath,  after  the  elevation  of 
his  predecessor  to  the  Protestant  Archbishopric  of  Dublin, 
on  the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Plunket. 

It  is  needless  to  remind  the  reader  that  ever  since 
St.  Patrick's  was  wrested  from  Catholic  hands  and  perverted 
to  Protestant  purposes,  Catholics  naturally  ceased  to  have 
any  respect  for  it  as  a  place  of  public  worship.  Hence  we 
find  a  few  centuries  ago  that  this  church  was  not  unfrequently 
invaded  by  some  of  the  rougher  element,  who  deemed  it  no 
sacrilege  to  break  in  the  door  and  abstract  whatever  they 
could  lay  their  hands  upon.  Mr.  Prowd,  the  Minister  of 
Trim,  in  1689,  on  the  1st  of  March  in  that  year,  made  a 
complaint  on  this  subject  in  a  rather  amusing  letter,  which 
may  be  worth  producing  as  a  significant  comment  on  those 
primitive  times  :— 

Sm, — This  will  give  you  an  account  of  an  eminent  instance 
of  God's  vengeance  shown  on  one  John  Keating,  a  church 
rapparee,  who,  in  the  very  act  of  plundering  and  breaking  of 
our  church,  was  struck  with  a  sudden  madness,  in  which  he 
continued  for  the  space  of  three  weeks  ;  and  that  day  three 
weeks  he  was  struck  mad  he  died  in  a  sad  and  miserable  condition. 
The  manner  of  it  was  this  :  This  Keating  was  a  soldier  in  Lord 
Kenmare's  regiment ;  he  with  other  of  his  associates  having 
often  before  plundered,  broken,  and  destroyed  the  seats  of  our 
church  without  interruption  or  disturbance,  resolved  on  Christmas 
Day,  at  night,  to  break  and  plunder  our  altar,  on  which  we  had 
on  that  day  celebrated  the  Holy  Communion  ;  and,  to  that  end, 
he,  with  two  more,  about  midnight,  entered  the  church.  This 
Keating  immediately  attempted  to  break  one  of  the  folding-doors 
leading  to  the  Communion  table,  and,  endeavouring  with  all  his 
force  to  wrest  the  door  from  its  hinges,  immediately,  as  he 
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thought,  saw  several  glorious  and  amazing  sights  ;  but  one  ugly 
black  thing,  as  he  called  it,  gave  him  a  great  souse  on  the  poll, 
which  drove  him  immediately  into  so  great  disorder  that  he  tore 
all  the  clothes  off  his  back,  and  ran  naked  about  the  streets,  and 
used  all  mad  bedlam  pranks  whatever.  He  was  put  into  a 
dungeon,  where  he  remained  fourteen  days  without  either  meat, 
drink,  clothes,  or  anything  necessary  for  the  support  of  nature  ; 
would  not  take  as  much  as  a  drop  of  cold  water.  Sir,  I  do  assure 
you  this  is  a  great  truth. — GEOKGE  PROWD. 
Trim,  1st  March,  1 689-90. x 

Some  hard-headed  people,  strange  to  say,  did  not  take 
the  same  view  of  Keaticg's  case  as  the  good  Mr.  Prowd. 
Notwithstanding  his  solemn  assurance,  these  sceptical  people 
were  bold  enough  to  insinuate  that  the  several  glorious  and 
amazing  sights,  the  souse  on  the  poll  from  "  the  ugly  black 
thing,"  the  tearing  off  his  clothes,  and  all  the  other  mad 
bedlam  pranks,  were  due  to  other  than  supernatural  causes, 
causes  unfortunately  in  vogue  then  as  now,  especially  at  the 
festive  season  of  Christmas.  However  this  may  be,  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  frequent  invasion  and  plundering 
of  the  church  were  pretty  sure  indications  of  the  little  respect 
entertained  for  it  by  the  lower  classes.  But  while  even  the 
respectable  portion  of  the  Catholic  population  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  have  much  reverence  for  the  building  itself, 
despoiled,  as  it  was,  of  every  vestige  of  Catholicity,  Catholics 
of  all  classes  have  ever  retained  a  profound  veneration  for 
the  site  on  which  it  stands.  It  stands  certainly  on  holy 
ground. 

On  the  ground  granted  centuries  ago  by  Feidilmid  [Felim], 
son  of  Laighaire  [Leary],  to  Patrick  and  Loman,  and  dedicated 
to  God  and  to  them,  together  with  his  son,  Fortchern,  till  the  Day 
of  Judgment.2 

Ground  hallowed  by  glorious  memories,  and  rendered  all  the 
more  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics,  as  it  contains  in  its 
bosom  the  bones  of  their  ancestors,  who,  after  their  labours, 
were  laid  to  rest  in  that  consecrated  spot  side  by  side  with 
the  holy  men  who  broke  the  bread  of  life  to  themselves 
and  their  children. 

1  Appendix  to  King's  State  of  Ireland.  2  Ussher,  2'rhm,  p.  53. 
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There  is  no  place  under  the  sun  for  which  the  Irish 
people  have  such  a  profound  reverence  as  for  the  place  in 
which  the  bones  of  their  dead  rest.  Any  interference  with 
it  is  regarded  as  an  outrage  little  short  of  sacrilege.  Around 
St.  Patrick's  Church  there  is  an  ancient  cemetery  filled 
with  modern  tombs,  erected  chiefly  over  the  Protestant 
portion  of  the  population,  and  occupying  the  space  where 
once  stood  in  the  light  of  day  many  Catholic  monuments, 
now  hidden  and  buried  deep  beneath  the  surface.  In  1868, 
when  certain  repairs  were  being  effected,  and  an  addition 
of  eighteen  feet  added  to  the  present  church,  the  workmen, 
in  sinking  the  foundations,  came  upon  the  old  chancel  of 
St.  Patrick's ;  and  there,  at  a  depth  of  five  or  six  feet  from 
the  surface,  found  several  monumental  slabs,  turned  upside 
down,  with  their  lettered  side  deeply  embedded  in  the  earth. 
When  raised  up  to  the  light  one  of  them  was  found  to  be  the 
monument  of  a  Catholic  rector,  with  the  illustrious  title  of 
Doctor  of  Canon  Law  (Decretorum  Doctor).  The  slab  was 
of  dark  limestone,  and  measured  six  feet  in  length,  by  two 
feet  seven  inches  in  breadth.  The  fact  of  the  lettered  side 
being  turned  down,  and  not  exposed  to  the  air,  tended,  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  those  who  so  placed  it,  to  keep  the 
lettering  as  fresh,  sharp,  and  clearly  defined,  as  on  the  day 
on  which  it  left  the  hands  of  the  sculptor.  The  inscription 
is  of  a  period  a  few  years  later  than  the  introduction  of 
printing,  and  is  in  bold  Gothic  or  German  characters,  four  or 
five  inches  in  height.  The  Latin  inscription,  running  in  a 
groove  around  the  margin  of  the  stone,  reads  thus  : — 

Hie  jacet  Johannes  Warde,  Decretorum  Doctor,  quondam 
hujus  Ecclesiae  Hector,  qui  obiit  xx?  vi  die  Februarii,  Anu  Dl 
M°.  D°.  vnii  (1509). 

In  sinking  a  grave,  some  years  previously,  within  two  or 
three  yards  of  the  place  where  the  Warde  slab  was  found, 
there  was  a  curious  tomb  slab  taken  up  from  the  chancel, 
measuring  six  feet  long  and  two  feet  four  inches  wide,  and 
inserted  by  Dean  Butler  in  the  wall  of  the  old  porch  leading 
into  the  church.  When  taking  down  this  porch,  in  1868, 
the  Dean's  successor,  who  had  little  care  for  such  interesting 
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old  relics,  allowed  it  to  be  thrown  aside.  It  was  subsequently 
found  stowed  away  in  a  corner  of  his  coach-house,  consider- 
ably defaced,  and  broken  in  three  pieces.  Mr.  Conwell, 
District  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  in  1871,  took  the 
trouble  of  putting  together  the  broken  pieces,  deciphering 
the  names  upon  the  monument,  and  giving  them  to  the 
public.  The  inscription,  in  raised  Gothic  letters,  with  a 
comma  after  each  word,  reads  : — 

Hie  jacet  Walterus  Martinus,  quondam  de  Trim  Burgensis, 
cum  parentibus,  avis  et  proavis  suis  et  etiam  Jenneta  Delaparick, 
uxor  ejus  qui  obiit  mense  Junii  anno  Salutis,  1541.  Hie  quoque 
jacet  Nicholaus  Martinus,  films  dicti  Walteri  et  Jennetae  cum 
uxore  sua  Katherina  Aspoll,  qui  obiit,  XXV0  die  Junii,  anno 
Domini  1590,  cujus  films  Walterus  Martinus  et  Jenneta  Gerry, 
ejus  uxor  hoc  monumentum  fieri  fecerunt. 

On  the  lower  extremity  of  the  cross  on  the  tomb,  in 
raised  letters,  is  the  following  remarkable  legend  :— 

Hoc  est  signum  humanae  Redemptions  et  insigne  Christia- 
num,  baptismate  datum,  quo  mors  Christi  recolitur  et  diabolus 
fugatur. 

These  Martins  were  of  the  same  family  as  tne  Martins 
of  Galway,  who  came  to  Ireland  with  De  Burgh  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  by  Henry  II.,  as  is  manifest  from  the  crest 
on  the  tomb.  The  crest  is  a  star  wavy  of  six  points,  or  a 
blending  of  the  St.  Andrew  and  the  Koman  crosses,  with  the 
motto  :  '  Sic  itur  ad  astra.'  This  crest  was  granted  in  the 
Holy  Land  during  the  Crusades  to  Oliver  Martin  by 
Kichard  I.1  The  only  other  words  that  can  be  deciphered 
on  the  slab  are  :  'Astra  colunt  animae,  corpora  terra  tenet,' 
evidently  referring  to  the  starry  crest.  Not  only  were  those 
Martins  persons  of  rank,  but  they  were  also  persons  who 
deserved  well  of  the  Church,  otherwise  they  would  scarcely 
be  accorded  the  special  privilege  of  having  their  remains 
interred  within  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary,  close  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Kev.  John  Warde,  Decretorum  Doctor,  already 
alluded  to,  and  another  not  less  eminent  ecclesiastic  named 
Walter  Thoumbe,  to  whom  a  tomb  slab  somewhat  similar  to 

1  Burke's  Book  of  the  Peerage. 
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that  of  Warde's,  was  erected  in  the  same  chancel,  with 
the  following  inscription,  in  raised  characters,  around  the 
margin  : — 

Hie  jacet  Walterus  Thoumbe  de  Trum  q1  obiit  xvni.  die 
Junii,  MCCCCLVIII.  [18th  June,  1458]. 

This  Walter  Thoumbe  was  a  cleric,  who  enjoyed  in  a 
marked  manner  the  confidence  of  Henry  VI.  Hence  we 
find,  in  1424,  thirty-four  years  previous  to  his  death,  he  had 
the  custody  of  all  the  messuages,  lands,  &c.,  in  Woodtown, 
near  Kathcarran,  in  this  neighbourhood,  on  payment  to  the 
king  of  an  annual  rent  of  ten  shillings.  In  the  same  year, 
with  Kichard  Sidegreve  and  Christopher  Barnwall,  he  had  a 
commission  to  inquire  concerning  wards,  marriages,  reliefs, 
and  escheats,  and  other  royal  profits  in  the  counties  of 
Dublin,  Louth,  and  Drogheda.1 

There  are  other  interesting  monuments  which,  doubtless, 
would  have  been  brought  to  light  during  the  sinking  of  the 
foundations  for  the  new  chancel  in  1868,  were  it  not  that  the 
work  was  brought  to  a  sudden  stand-still  by  an  extraordinary 
circumstance,  which  is  still  fresh  and  vivid  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Trim,  and  constantly  spoken  of,  especially  by 
the  older  inhabitants,  even  to  the  present  day.  In  the  course 
of  excavating,  the  workmen  came  upon  a  tomb,  evidently 
that  of  a  bishop,  as  it  had  engraven  upon  it  the  mitre, 
crozier,  and  the  other  insignia  of  the  episcopal  office,  and 
immediately  they  suspended  their  work,  not  daring  to 
desecrate  so  sacred  a  tomb.  The  Vicar,  who  was  present 
superintending,  grew  angry,  and  muttering  some  very  uncom- 
plimentary allusions  to  popish  superstitions,  indignantly 
retired  to  the  rectory,  and  subsequently,  as  is  persistently 
alleged,  he  himself  tampered  with  the  tomb.  However  this 
may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  he  immediately  fell  sick,  and  died 
within  a  few  days.  Owing  to  the  circumstance  of  his  sudden 
demise,  all  sorts  of  rumours  were  set  afloat  regarding  the 
manner  of  his  death.  The  public  are  sometimes  very  illogical, 
and  are  ready  to  jump  at  conclusions  on  very  slender 

1  Kot  Can.,  part  iii.,  Hen.  VI. 
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evidence,  especially  when  their  feelings  are  aroused  as  in  this 
case ;  and,  therefore,  I  refrain  from  giving  the  particulars 
alleged,  and  currently  believed,  regarding  the  nature  of  his 
illness,  the  manner  of  his  death,  and  the  subsequent 
ghastly  appearance  presented  by  the  corpse.  No  doubt,  the 
Vicar  in  question  was  a  man  of  pronounced  anti-Catholic 
tendencies,  and,  consequently,  contrasted  most  unfavourably 
with  the  good  Dean  Butler,  who  preceded  him  in  the  vicarage 
of  Trim. 

Thank  God,  the  narrow-minded  feeling  of  bigotry  that 
was  rife  not  so  very  long  ago  is  fast  dying  out,  and  the 
relations  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  are  no  longer 
strained.  With  the  increased  power  and  liberty  accorded  to 
Catholics  there  is,  happily,  an  increase  also  of  toleration, 
and  a  desire  to  be  on  terms  of  friendship  with  all  who  follow, 
or  profess  to  follow,  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel.  In  any- 
thing, therefore,  that  I  have  written  in  this  paper,  nothing 
was  more  alien  to  my  mind  than  the  thought  of  giving  offence 
to  any  non-Catholic';  my  sole  object  being  to  set  forth  in 
plain  language  a  few  important  facts  taken  from  authentic 
documents  regarding  the  history  of  the  old  tower  and  Church 
of  St.  Patrick's,  Trim. 

PHILIP  GALLERY,  P.P.,  V.F. 
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IRISH    WORKHOUSE    REFORM 

IT  is  generally  admitted  that  Irish  workhouses  need 
reform.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  this  to  Irish 
priests,  for  they  must  know  it  well,  either  from  their  own 
experience  as  workhouse  chaplains,  or  if  they  have  not  filled 
that  enviable  position,  on  the  word  of  those  who  have. 
The  subject  has  become  so  hackneyed  that  it  requires  some 
courage  to  write  on  the  matter  :  yet  so  little  has  been  done, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  spoken  and  written,  that  a 
re-statement  of  the  case  for  reform  by  one  who  can  speak 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  experience  of  some  years,  may 
help  to  do  some  good-  The  appeal  is  made  in  the  interests 
of  the  sick  and  infirm  poor,  and  of  destitute  children,  all  of 
them  deserving  a  priest's  special  protection.  When  others 
fail  to  whom  can  the  poor  look  save  to  him  who  was  sent 
by  Christ  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them,  and  in  preaching 
it  to  have  a  care  for  their  corporal  as  well  as  their  spiritual 
wants  ? 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  workhouse  system  is  the  best  means,  or  even  a 
good  means,  of  fulfilling  the  object  the  State  had  in  view 
by  its  institution.  John  Stuart  Mill  defends  the  poor  law 
system,  ardent  supporter  of  the  principle  of  laissez  faire  as 
he  is,  while  at  the  same  time  he  deplores  the  causes  which 
make  such  a  system  necessary,  attributing  it  to  want  of 
prudence  and  temperance  on  the  part  of  the  people  generally, 
and  to  an  unsatisfactory  diffusion  of  property.  Devas  and 
other  economists  of  the  same  school  rather  deprecate  State 
poor  relief,  and  largely  attribute  the  necessity  of  it 
to  the  legal  irresponsibility  of  employers  of  labour  and 
owners  of  property,  and  to  the  want  of  homestead  ex- 
emption laws.  If  such  laws  existed  it  is  held  the  number 
of  destitute  would  be  few,  and  could  be  dealt  with  by  private 
charity.  The  workhouse  is,  however,  a  living  thing  amongst 
us ;  with  all  its  faults  and  defects  it  cannot  be  got  rid  of 
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summarily.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  see  what  can  be  done 
to  remedy  an  evil  which  could  be  effectually  cured  only  by 
upturning  the  whole  workhouse  system  from  the  roots.  At 
present  this  does  not  seem  to  be  practicable ;  still  we  have 
every  reason  to  hope  that  in  the  near  future,  owing  to  the 
rapid  progress  that  is  now  being  made  in  the  development 
of  industries,  together  with  the  gradual  enlightening  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  and  the  growing  legal  recognition  of 
the  humanitarian  principles  of  man's  responsibility  to  his 
fellow-man,  a  thorough  reform  may  become  at  once  possible 
and  practicable. 

Unfortunately,  the   workhouse  is,  as   a  rule,  the  most 
prominent  building  in  small  Irish  towns.     It  is  generally 
gloomy-looking  and   forbidding,    fittingly   showing   on   the 
outside  what  it  is  within.    Most  Irish  workhouses  are  linked 
with  our  very  worst  social  and  economic  traditions.     They 
were  called  into  being  by  famine  and  misrule,  and  have  been 
since  maintained  at  considerable  expense  to  the  ratepayers 
without   any   adequate   return   for   the    money   spent.     In 
Ireland  workhouses  are  governed  by  Boards  of  Guardians 
hitherto  partly  elected,  and  partly  ex-officio,  now  under  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1898,  all  elected.     These  Guardians 
are   subject,  in   turn,  to  a  Government  Board,  the   Local 
Government  Board,  which  is  vested  with  very  considerable 
power.     In  many  unions  the  principal  business  done  by  the 
Guardians  consists  in  defending  their  supposed  rights  against 
encroachments   of    the    Local   Government   Board,   or    in 
disputing  with  its  own  officers.    In  other  unions  the  Board- 
room is  turned  into  a  political   bear-garden.     The  poor  are 
neglected  or  forgotten.     All  questions  relating  to  Poor  Law 
Government  are  decided,  not  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  but 
according  to  the  politics  of  its  supporters.  When  '  Gilbert's  ' 
Act,  in  1783,   created  '  Guardians '   it   meant  them   to  be 
representatives   of  the   poor,  not  as  they  have  often  since 
been,  oppressors  of  the  poor.     Much  of  the  evil  connected 
with  workhouses  arises  from  the  defective  state  of  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  governed.     The  Poor  Laws  are  a  medley 
that   are   a  disgrace  to  the  Statute-book  for  contradictory 
principles  and  insufficiency.     The  divided  authority  of  the 
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Guardians  and  the  Local  Government  Board  leads  to  con- 
tinuous friction.  There  is  some  necessary  work  to  be  done. 
The  Guardians  pass  it ;  the  Local  Government  Board  won't 
approve.  Or  the  Local  Government  Board  originate  some 
useful  or  necessary  project.  It  is  argued  at  length  at 
Guardian  meetings  by  men  who  have  no  expert  knowledge 
of  the  subject ;  it  is  postponed,  and  finally  shelved.  The 
Guardians  and  the  Local  Government  Board  play  battledore 
and  shuttlecock,  and  the  poor  suffer. 

The  state  of  the  case  at  present  is  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  money  is  spent  yearly  in  maintaining  workhouses, 
and  no  one  is  satisfied.  The  Local  Government  Board  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Guardians  of  many 
Unions  perform  their  duties.  The  Guardians,  who  have 
become  guardians  of  the  ratepayers,  not  of  the  poor,  are 
complaining  of  the  heavy  expenditure.  The  ratepayers 
themselves  find  fault  with  the  ever-increasing  poor-rate  ; 
while  the  poor — and  certainly  the  burden  of  the  mis- 
management falls  on  them — are  loud  in  denunciation  of  their 
treatment.  I  recently  asked  an  old  woman  who  was  very 
ill  and  wretchedly  poor,  and  who  lived  in  a  broken-down 
cabin,  why  she  did  not  go  to  the  Union  hospital  ?  '  Go  to 
the  'ospital,  yer  revirince  !  I'd  rather  die  on  the  flure  ;  isn't 
that  place  condimmed.'  Head  the  daily  papers,  and  you  will 
see  reports  of  inquiries  into  the  state  of  workhouses.  Now 
this  hospital  is  condemned,  now  that ;  doctors  certify,  Board 
meeting  after  meeting,  that  necessary  defects  must  be  reme- 
died ;  nurses  complain ;  chaplains  complain.  It  is  all  of  no 
use.  It  is  merely  a  question  affecting  the  poor,  not  having 
a  political  aim,  or  not  serving  to  do  a  good  turn  for  a  friend  : 
'  Too  good  the  workhouses  are  for  the  beggars  '  has  been 
often  remarked  to  me.  Is  this  fin  de  siecle  humanity  ? 

According  to  the  existing  poor  law,  a  workhouse  is 
supposed  to  be  a  hospital  for  the  sick  poor ;  a  home  for 
the  infirm  poor ;  an  asylum  for  harmless  lunatics  and 
idiots ;  a  home  and  training  school  for  destitute  children  ; 
and  a  working  house  for  the  able-bodied  poor.  I  have  to  give 
it  as  my  opinion,  dispassionately,  that  workhouses  in  Ireland, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  fulfil  even  one  of  these  objects  efficiently. 
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To  uphold  my  position  I  shall  have  to  go  somewhat  into 
detail.  Any  remarks  I  have  to  make  are  true  to  this  extent, 
that  they  represent  a  state  of  things  existing  in  some  work- 
houses in  Ireland.  There  may  be  workhouses  to  which  my 
remarks  could  not  apply ;  if  so,  there  are  others  that  did 
not  come  directly  under  my  observation  in  condemning 
which  one  could  hardly  preserve  ordinary  decent  restraint 
of  language. 

First,  as  to  union  hospitals.  I  have  visited  several,  and 
can  recall  no  one  which  I  should  consider  a  fair  type  of 
what  a  workhouse  hospital  ought  to  be  in  accordance  with 
modern  principles  of  sanitation.  I  shall  take  one  hospital, 
which  I  know  intimately,  as  a  good  working  type ;  there 
are  better  hospitals,  and  there  are  worse,  but  it  serves  my 
purpose  to  take  one  which  strikes  a  mean.  To  this  hospital 
are  attached  a  medical  officer,  nuns  as  day  nurses,  one 
trained  day  nurse,  one  trained  night  nurse.  The  medical 
officer  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  working  of  the  hospital. 
His  suggestions  naturally  ought  to  have  weight  with  the 
Guardians.  Instead  of  this,  his  opinion,  even  in  matters 
in  which  because  of  professional  knowledge  he  ought  to  be 
judge,  is  entirely  overridden.  His  reports  in  connection 
with  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  hospital,  and  defects 
generally,  instead  of  meeting  with  careful  consideration  are 
completely  disregarded.  And  this  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  are  really  grave  defects  evident  even  to  the 
ordinary  visitor. 

The  hospital  in  question  is  two-storied ;  the  principal 
wards  being  on  the  second  floor.  Though  the  town  in 
which  the  hospital  is  situated  has  a  good  water  supply  for 
years,  no  connection  has  yet  been  made  with  the  workhouse. 
The  water  required  for  all  purposes  in  the  hospital  is  taken 
to  the  wards  by  hand  in  buckets.  The  help,  mainly  pauper, 
being  insufficient  for  this  purpose,  constant  irregularity 
is  the  result.  There  are  no  water-closets.  In  fact,  there 
are  no  decent  closets  of  any  kind,  the  two  iu  the  hospital 
yard  having  been  condemned  by  the  medical  officer  as 
unsanitary.  All  slops  of  the  wards  are  removed  in  open 
buckets  by  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  male  ward,  through 
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which  all  the  slops  of  the  whole  second  floor  of  the  hospital 
have  to  be  carried.  The  beds  until  recently  were  '  straw 
bags' — the  words  are  from  the  medical  officer's  report— on 
wooden  frames.  Fibre  beds  and  iron  bedsteads  have  been 
ordered  lately,  though  some  of  the  straw  and  wooden  struc- 
tures remain.  The  windows  of  all  the  wards  are  of  the 
worst  possible  kind  for  hospital  purposes.  They  consist  of 
iron  sliding  sashes  in  wooden  frames.  The  frames  are  now 
all  rotten,  with  the  result  that  the  sashes  have  fallen  apart, 
allowing  the  wind  to  blow  in  freely  on  the  unfortunate 
patients  whose  beds  are  under  the  windows.  The  only 
ventilation  to  the  wards  is  by  the  windows.  For  this 
purpose  the  tops  of  the  windows  open  in  by  means  of  levers 
and  cranks,  which  should,  of  course,  be  in  working  order. 
As  a  rule,  they  don't  work,  so  that  frequently  the  windows 
fall  in  at  night,  thereby  endangering  the  lives  of  the  patients. 
On  stormy  nights  the  levers  have  to  be  tied  down  with 
ropes  to  prevent  the  windows  being  blown  in.  The  medical 
officer  told  me  that  patients  generally  get  a  cold  when  they 
come  into  hospital,  unless  they  stuff  up  the  spaces  between 
the  window-sashes  with  rags  and  newspapers,  a  precaution 
seemingly  taken  by  most  of  the  patients,  if  the  appearance 
of  the  windows  is  any  indication.  As  there  are  no  window 
blinds  or  shutters,  the  glaring  summer  sun  beats  for  hours 
at  a  time  on  the  faces  of  poor  dying  men  and  women  unable 
to  move. 

The  fever  hospital  of  the  same  union  is  a  galvanized  iron 
structure  consisting  of  two  wards  :  one  for  males,  and  one 
for  females.  In  summer  for  want  of  proper  ventilation  the 
air  in  those  wards  is  oppressive.  No  provision  is  made  for 
separating  typhus,  typhoid,  small-pox,and  scarlatina  patients; 
and  if  to-morrow  all  four  diseases  broke  out  in  the  union 
they  should  be  treated  in  the  same  small  ward.  The  beds 
and  bedsteads  are  worse  than  in  the  general  hospital.  There 
is  no  water,  no  closet.  The  slops  are  merely  thrown  out  to 
the  back  of  the  house,  which  stands  on  an  incline,  with  the 
result  that  they  percolate  under  the  floor.  The  conditions 
of  nursing  in  the  fever  hospital  are  barbarous.  No  proper 
attendance  is  provided  for  the  trained  nurse.  She  lives  in  a 
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small  room  between  the  two  wards ;  all  the  slops  of  the 
hospital  have  to  be  carried  out  through  her  room.  The 
roof  of  the  room  consists  largely  of  a  skylight  which  cannot 
be  opened,  without  a  blind ;  the  only  ventilation  is  by  a 
small  round  hole  over  the  door. 

The  one  good  thing  in  connection  with  this  hospital  is 
an  efficient  medical  staff,  consisting  of  the  doctor,  nuns,  and 
three  trained  nurses.  It  is  a  pity  that  their  work  should 
be  rendered  so  ineffective  by  the  glaring  defects  in  the 
hospital  arrangements.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given 
the  nuns  for  their  invaluable  work  in  this  and  other  hospitals. 
They  do  what  they  can  to  brighten  the  lot  of  the  poor 
patients,  but  are  heavily  handicapped,  and  cannot  do  all  they 
desire.  I  have  watched  the  work  of  these  good  women  for 
some  years,  and  a  more  whole-hearted,  unselfish  devotion  to 
duty  under  the  most  depressing  circumstances  I  have  never 
witnessed.  Their  reward  is  of  the  next  world,  not  of  this, 
where  their  work  meets  with  very  little  recognition.  Much 
has  been  written  lately  on  the  introduction  of  trained  nurses 
into  hospitals,  and  on  the  training  of  nuns  as  nurses.  It 
would  seem  from  letters  in  the  press  on  the  subject  that 
some  who  have  otherwise  sound  views  on  workhouse 
reform,  are  under  the  impression  that  nuns  in  hospitals  are 
not  skilled  nurses.  This  is  a  serious  misapprehension.  I 
know  nuns  who  have  been  nurses  in  hospitals  for  eight  or 
ten  years  or  longer;  and,  surely,  these  women,  intelligent  and 
highly  educated,  are  not  fools.  Is  it  possible  that  they  have 
been  in  daily  attendance  on  the  sick  for  years,  engaging  in 
all  the  ordinary  duties  of  nurses,  dressing,  bandaging,  &c., 
and  have  absolutely  no  skill?  All  that  can  be  said  with 
truth  is  that  they  have  no  certificates,  but  many  of  them 
have  as  much  practical  knowledge  of  nursing  as  certificated 
trained  nurses.  Of  course  there  are  certain  surgical  cases 
which  they  will  not  attend.  The  remedy  is  easy.  Have  one 
trained  day  nurse  for  these  cases  and  for  midwifery,  and  the 
nuns  will  do  all  the  other  nursing ;  and  not  only  do  it,  but  do 
it  well.  Nor  is  the  objection  valid,  that  this  multiplication 
of  nurses  will  increase  the  expense  of  the  union  consider- 
ably. I  know  workhouse  hospitals  where  there  are  four 
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nuns,  and  the  total  amount  of  pay — they  get  no  rations — 
received  by  them  is  £60,  which  is  only  the  pay  of  one 
ordinary  nurse,  £30  salary  and  d£30  allowance  for  rations. 
Nuns  are  too  silent  under  criticism.  Their  sense  of  humility 
will  not  allow  them  to  defend  themselves,  but  they  cannot 
prevent  others  who  know  their  work  speaking  for  them.  A 
workhouse  doctor,  who  has  the  greatest  faith  in  nuns  as 
nurses,  once  said  to  me,  that  leaving  entirely  aside  the 
question  of  nursing,  nuns  are  a  blessing  to  union  hospitals, 
if  for  nothing  else  but  to  see  that  the  rations  and  little 
extras,  ordered  to  the  sick,  are  given  them,  which,  as  many 
doctors  know  from  sad  experience,  did  not  always  happen 
before  the  introduction  of  nuns  into  workhouse  hospitals. 
Then,  looking  at  the  question  from  the  religious  standpoint, 
no  greater  blessing  ever  befel  the  sick  and  dying  poor  than 
to  have  these  good  women  at  their  bedsides  in  their  last 
moments,  soothing  their  physical  pain,  and  trying  to  lead 
them  to  God  by  every  means  in  their  power. 

A  serious  drawback  in  the  working  of  union  hospitals 
arises  from  want  of  sufficient  helpers,  and  even  where  there 
are  sufficient,  there  is  a  very  great  objection  to  the  class 
from  which  they  are  drawn.  They  are  generally  of  the  fallen 
class.  I  should  be  very  slow  to  withhold  mercy  and  sympathy 
from  those  who  repent  of  sin,  but  I  think  that  in  the 
interests  of  morality  and  also  of  good  service  of  the  sick, 
the  recent  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  doing 
away  with  'pauper  attendance  on  the  sick,  and  substi- 
tuting paid  helpers,  should  at  once  be  put  in  force  in  every 
union  in  Ireland.  As  long  as  the  Guardians  continue  pauper 
helpers,  they  will  be  largely  of  the  class  to  which  I  referred. 
This  class  is  placed  in  a  position  of  authority  over  the 
decent  poor,  lording  it  over  them,  and,  as  I  know  in  my 
own  experience,  often  exacting  bribes  for  the  smallest  and 
most  necessary  attendance,  and  terrorizing  the  poor  patients 
by  threats  not  to  tell  the  nuns  or  the  doctor.  These  women, 
too,  have  their  young  children  with  them  in  the  wards,  and 
are  continually  flaunting  them  in  the  eyes  of  young  girl 
patients. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  what  I  have  said  about  work- 
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house  hospitals,  and  I  may  add  that  the  truth  of  most  of  it 
has  been  vouched  for  on  oath,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  remedy  such  glaring  defects. 
The  evil  is  there,  and  there  must  or  ought  to  be  a  remedy 
for  it.  The  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Guardians 
may  throw  the  responsibility,  one  on  the  other  ;  but  one 
thing  is  'certain,  that  if  there  is  good  government  in  this 
country,  there  ought  to  be  a  power  to  remedy  defects  that  are 
endangering  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people.  Someone  is 
responsible  for  the  existing  state  of  things ;  whoever  is 
responsible  should  be  compelled  to  take  immediate  action. 
As  far  as  I  know  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  Board  of 
Guardians  in  Ireland  from  expending  money  for  the  improve- 
ments necessary.  Any  Board  which  neglects  its  duty — for 
it  is  a  duty  binding  in  conscience — has  very  little  knowledge 
of  its  functions  as  guardians  of  the  poor. 

Under  the  new  Local  Government  Act  an  important 
and  desirable  improvement  may  be  effected  in  Union 
hospitals.  They  may  now  be  converted  into  district 
hospitals  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
In  the  district  hospitals  provision  may  be  made  for  keep- 
ing paying  patients.  These  hospitals  may  be  under  the 
control  of  a  Board  of  Governors  appointed  by  the  Guardians 
two-thirds  of  the  Governors  being  members  of  the  latter 
body.  The  remaining  third  may  consist  of-  clergymen  or 
other  suitable  persons  chosen  by  the  Guardians.  The 
Governors  when  once  appointed  will  have  full  charge  of  the 
hospital  and  all  its  arrangements,  having  power  to  appoint 
and  remove  officers,  and  regulate  expenditure.  They  are 
subject  only  to  the  general  control  of  the  Guardians  as 
regards  the  money  paid  out  of  the  rates.  The  Guardians 
have  power  to  dissolve  the  committee  of  Governors  only  on 
six  months  notice,  otherwise  they  continue  to  hold  office  for 
three  years.  The  advantage  of  such  a  scheme  is  manifest. 
At  present  there  are  no  hospitals  in  country  towns,  where 
people  capable  of  paying  may  be  treated.  It  would  also 
remove  the  brand  of  '  pauper ' — a  title  many  abhor — from 
the  respectable  poor  who  may  have  to  enter  the  Union 
hospital. 
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Workhouses  are  supposed  to  be  homes  for  the  infirm 
poor.  The  merely  infirm,  according  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  rules,  are  treated  as  a  class  entirely  distinct 
from  the  sick.  They  are  not  to  be  kept  in  the  hospital  J 
wards  in  the  body  of  the  house  are  set  apart  for  their  use. 
There  they  live  under  the  charge  of  the  matron  and  master, 
who  are  assisted  in  looking  to  their  wants  by  pauper  helpers. 
Under  the  existing  rules  this  class  of  infirm  is  badly  treated. 
I  have  met  very  few  in  the  infirm  wards  of  workhouses  who 
should  not,  were  it  not  for  the  regulation,  be  in  the  hospital. 
To  my  mind,  either  by  reason  of  age  or  infirmity,  ninety  per 
cent,  of  them  should  be  provided  with  hospital  treatment. 
At  present  the  infirm  are  supposed  to  have  a  home  in  the 
workhouse  ;  but  very  often  it  is,  as  one  old  woman  told  me, 
'a  hell.'  Ask  any  of  them,  and  you  will  generally  hear  a 
sad  story.  They  are  weak  and  powerless,  and  are  almost 
entirely  in  the  bands  of  able-bodied  pauper  attendants. 
The  master  and  matron  have  so  much  to  do  in  connection 
with  the  management  of  the  house,  that  they  can  give 
little  attention  to  any  particular  ward,  with  the  result  that 
the  poor  people  are  frequently  ill-treated.  The 'conduct  of 
some  helpers  towards  the  infirm  is  scandalous;  I  have  heard 
them  wish,  over  and  over  again,  that  God  would  take  them 
and  release  them  from  the  vile  treatment  to  which  they 
were  subjected.  And  as  to  the  language  used  by  some  of 
these  helpers,  one  old  woman  said  it  could  hardly  be  worse 
in  hell. 

The  only  effectual  reform  in  this  department  is  to  do 
away  with  the  existing  classification,  and  send  the  infirm  to 
the  hospital,  a  portion  of  which  could  be  set  apart  for  them. 

The  third  class  in  workhouses  are  harmless  lunatics  and 
idiots.  Xo\v  this  class  should  never  have  been  in  work- 
houses. They  at  present  mix  freely  with  children  and 
others,  on  whom  they  are  capable  of  exerting  a  very  evil 
nfluence.  For  themselves,  they  lead  a  wretched  existence, 
having  no  special  treatment.  The  new  Local  Government 
Act  makes  a  long-wished-for  provision  for  this  class.  A 
County  Council  has  power  to  provide  an  auxiliary  asylum, 
or  set  apart  portion  of  an  existing  one,  for  the  reception  of 
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harmless  lunatics,  who  not  being  dangerous  to  themselves 
or  others,  are  certified  by  the  resident  medical  superinten- 
dent not  to  require  special  care  and  treatment  in  a  fully- 
equipped  lunatic  asylum.  All  Boards  of  Guardians  should 
press  this  matter,  and  have  these  asylums  established. 
When  this  is  done  the  regulations  of  the  Act  of  1875,  send- 
ing harmless  lunatics  to  workhouses,  will  cease,  and  the 
Guardians  will  be  freed  from  a  responsibility  which  they 
have  always  found  most  difficult  to  deal  with. 

The  next  function  of  a  workhouse,  is  to  provide  a  home 
for  destitute  children.  The  lot  of  the  workhouse  child  is 
the  saddest  of  all.  In  workhouses  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
children,  no  matter  what  system  of  classification  is  adopted, 
at  all  times  apart  from  grown  people.  In  one  workhouse  I 
know — it  is  probably  the  case  in  many — children  occupy  the 
nursery  in  common  with  their  mothers,  epileptics,  and 
idiots.  Idiots  as  is  well  known  have  very  ill-defined  moral 
notions.  It  is  sad  that  they  should  be  made  the  daily  com- 
panions of  children  acquiring  their  first  ideas  of  morality. 
The  idiots  act  as  nurses,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  teach 
the  children  habits  of  vice  that  will  cling  to  them  through 
life.  Think,  too,  of  the  awful  talk  in  these  wards.  Many  of 
the  women  are  of  the  unfortunate  class,  and  their  language 
is  often  of  the  vilest.  What  words  to  fall  on  the  ears  of  an 
innocent  child,  whose  first  thoughts  ought  to  be  of  God  and 
goodness  !  Of  course,  the  result  is  evident ;  before  the  child 
knows  what  sin  is,  it  has  been  inured  to  the  language  of  sin, 
and  often — it  is  awful  even  to  think  of  it,  but  truth  must  be 
faced — to  acts  of  sin.  Then  grown  children  have  no  proper 
classification,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  being 
more  or  less  the  daily  companions  of  men  and  women  of  the 
lowest  character.  The  name  '  workhouse  child  '  has  grown 
into  the  embodiment  of  worthlessness  and  vice.  It  is  a  pity 
that  innocent  children  should  be  legally  forced  to  live  in  a 
house  where  the  freshness  and  bloom  of  innocence  will  soon 
fade  and  wither  under  the  contaminating  influence  of  foul 
language  and  bad  example.  Workhouse  children  are, 
indeed,  supposed  to  be  sent  to  school  every  day  for  some 
hours,  but  no  real  training  of  any  manual  or  technical  kind 
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is  given  them.  They  grow  up  in  idleness,  and  develop  into 
corner-boys,  and  street  loafers,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
return  as  able-bodied  idlers  to  the  house  where  they  were 
taught  their  evil  habits.  These  words  seem  harsh,  but  they 
are  true,  if  not  of  every  workhouse  child,  at  least  of  the 
great  majority. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  in  this  condition  of 
things  for  children  in  workhouses,  the  present  Inspector 
of  Industrial  and  Eeformatory  Schools  should  have  recom- 
mended a  course  of  action  in  reference  to  destitute  children 
under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  that  will  have  the  effect 
of  largely  increasing  the  number  of  workhouse  children. 
Heretofore  destitute  children  were  considered  fit  subjects 
for  committal  to  industrial  schools.  It  is  Mr.  Fagan's 
opinion,  however,  and  he  has  now  got  an  Order  in  Council 
to  back  it,  that  merely  destitute  children  should  be  sent  to 
the  workhouse  :  industrial  schools  are,  he  says,  tot  potential 
criminals.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Fagan  is  conscientiously 
doing  his  best  to  improve  the  condition  of  things  in  his 
department,  but  he  is  certainly  going  about  it  in  a  way  that 
cannot  commend  itself  to  anyone  having  a  knowledge  of 
workhouses  as  training  institutions  for  children.  If  the 
merely  destitute  children  are  not  potentially  criminal — which 
is  open  to  argument — they  soon  will  be  if  sent  to  the  work- 
house. It  seems  to  me  unreasonable  and  illogical,  that 
while  potentially — the  word  is  Mr.  Fagan's — criminal 
children,  and  young  offenders,  are  sent  to  schools  where 
they  are  well  housed,  well  taught  morally,  and  brought  up 
to  some  respectable  trade  or  occupation  to  fit  them  after- 
wards to  be  useful  members  of  society,  innocent  poor 
children  who  have  offended  only  by  the  sin  of  poverty, 
are  sent  to  institutions,  where  they  are  badly  housed, 
subjected  to  the  worst  moral  influences,  trained  to  nothing 
good,  with  the  result  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they 
become  a  burden  to  the  ratepayers  in  after  life. 

Perhaps  what  is  most  to  be  regretted  in  connection  with 
the  condition  of  workhouse  children,  is  that  a  remedy  is  at 
hand,  yet  the  Guardians  will  not  make  a  united  effort  to 
put  it  in  force.  The  remedy  is  to  take  the  children  out 
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of  the  workhouses,  and  provide  for  them  elsewhere,  far 
from  its  blighting  influence.  The  younger  children  may  be 
boarded  with  respectable  poor  families.  Great  care  should 
be  exercised  as  to  the  choice  of  families;  and  afterwards 
there  should  be  constant  supervision  as  to  the  treatment 
of  the  children.  Otherwise  the  system  might  degenerate 
in  one  worse  than  what  it  was  intended  to  remedy.  For 
the  grown  children,  schools,  similar  to  the  industrial  schools 
at  present  existing  in  Ireland,  should  be  established.  As 
most  Unions  are  too  small  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
children  to  fill  a  school  large  enough  to  produce  effective 
results,  several  unions  may  combine,  and  contribute  to  the 
support  of  one  central  school.  This  has  actually  been  done 
in  the  case  of  the  unions  surrounding  Limerick  in  the  Glin 
School.  To  this  central  school  all  the  destitute  boys  and 
girls  of  the  several  unions  are  sent  as  soon  as  they  reach  a 
certain  age.  There  is  entirely  separate  classification  of  the 
boys  and  girls.  The  boys  are  under  the  charge  of  Christian 
Brothers,  and  the  girls  of  nuns.  The  course  of  instruction, 
besides  literary  training,  includes  practical  labour  and  farm 
work,  and  trades  for  such  as  have  an  aptitude  for  them. 
Girls  are  trained  to  be  thorough  servants,  and  some  are 
taught  trades. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  Boards  of  Guardians  will 
imitate  the  example  of  the  Limerick  and  other  contributory 
unions,  and  give  the  destitute  children  of  their  districts  a 
chance  of  becoming  honest,  respectable  citizens.  Until  the 
Guardians  do  this,  the  Inspector  of  Industrial  Schools 
should  have  his  order,  blocking  these  schools  to  merely 
destitute  children,  withdrawn. 

I  have  touched  on  all  the  purposes  which  a  workhouse 
subserves  except  as  a  shelter  for  the  able-bodied  destitute. 
The  original  intention  was  to  provide  a  shelter  for  the 
decent  poor  who  happened  to  be  out  of  employment,  and 
had  no  means  of  providing  food  and  lodging.  In  the  course 
of  time,  the  workhouse  became  such  a  centre  of  demoraliza- 
tion that  the  decent  poor  shunned  it.  If  any  respectable 
poor  enter  the  workhouse,  it  is  only  when  driven  by  the  most 
extreme  necessity.  It  has  become  a  house  for  vagrants, 
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tramps,  idlers,  and  bad  women.  Instead  of  charging 
Guardians  with  any  neglect  of  this  class,  I  have  to  accuse 
some  of  them  of  too  much  leniency.  In  a  workhouse 
the  able-bodied  are  supposed  to  work  for  food  and  shelter. 
As  a  general  rule,  they  spend  their  days  in  idleness,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  do  productive  work.  Guardians  should 
provide  means  of  making  each  able-bodied  pauper  pay  by 
the  labour  of  his  hands  for  his  food  and  lodging  and  other 
necessary  expense  of  keeping  him.  As  regards  tramps 
and  vagrants  who  make  the  workhouse  a  night  refuge, 
Guardians  should  strictly  enforce  the  laws  forbidding 
tramps  to  stay  twice  in  the  month  in  the  same  work- 
house, or  to  stay  in  different  workhouses  on  successive 
nights.  The  Guardians  cannot  do  everything  to  do  away 
with  able-bodied  pauperism :  they  cannot  establish  labour 
colonies,  which,  I  believe,  is  the  most  effectual  and  pro- 
ductive way  of  employing  the  able-bodied  destitute :  but 
they  can  make  those  who  won't  work — and  a  large  number 
of  those  who  seek  refuge  in  workhouses  are  of  this  class — 
earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  Guardians  can 
also  do  something  towards  the  industrial  development  of 
the  country  by  grants  in  aid,  and  thus  provide  work  for 
those  who  are  willing  to  work,  but  at  present  cannot  get 
it  to  do. 

Every  unprejudiced  reader  must  admit  that  institutions 
in  which  what  I  have  described  occurs,  need  thorough 
reform.  Workhouse  chaplains  and  priests  generally,  for 
the  destitute  in  our  workhouses  are  the  subjects  of  some 
priest,  ought  to  join  heart  and  hand  with  those  who  are 
trying  to  raise  the  condition  of  our  very  much  neglected 
poor.  The  improvements  in  the  workhouse  system  which 
I  have  touched  upon,  go  far  to  eliminate  the  workhouse. 
I  wish  it  could  be  made  to  disappear  altogether,  for  as  a 
centre  of  mismanagement,  jobbery,  and  corruption,  it  has 
been  the  greatest  blot  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  face 
of  a  fair  land. 

J.  0 'DONOVAN. 
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KEGULA  I. — Libri  omnes,  quos  ante  annum  M.D.C.,  aut 
surami  Pontifices,  aut  concilia  oecumenica  damnarunt,  et  qui  in 
novo  Indice  non  recensentur,  eodem  modo  damnati  habeantur, 
sicut  olim  damnati  fuerunt  iis  exceptis  qui  per  haec  Decreta 
Generalia  permittuntur. 

AS  we  have  already  stated  in  the  Introduction,1  the  present 
code  of  rules  on  the  Index  is  divided  under  two  titles  : 
(1)  on  the  prohibition  of  books;  (2)  on  the  censure  of  books. 
The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  attracts  our  attention  in 
commenting  on  the  rules  of  the  Index,  is  the  wording  of 
Title  I.,  '  De  Prohibitione  Librorum.' 

Prohibition  literally  means  a  negative  command.  The 
command  of  which  there  is  mention  here,  has  been  made  by 
the  Church.  The  object  of  this  command  are  bad  and 
dangerous  books;  the  faithful  are  those  to  whom  the 
command  is  given.  We  may,  therefore,  define  Prohibition 
in  the  present  context  as  an  act  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
by  which  certain  books  of  bad  or  dangerous  reading  are 
removed  from  the  hands  of  the  faithful. 

What  is  the  extent  of  this  prohibition  ?  Parents  some- 
times forbid  their  children  to  read  the 'Arabian  Nights,' 
or  other  seducing  works  of  fiction.  They  will  forbid 
them  not  only  to  read  such  books,  but  also  to  buy 
them,  to  keep  them  in  their  possession,  or  to  give  them 
to  others  to  preserve  them.  This  act  of  the  parent 
illustrates  the  extent  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Church. 
According  to  the  old  legislation  on  the  Index,  the  faithful 
were  forbidden  to  read,  to  print,  to  possess,  to  publish,  and 
to  entrust  to  others  all  proscribed  books.  This  we  know  from 
the  bull  of  Alexander  VI.,  Inter  multiplices,  1501 ;  the  bull  of 
Leo  X.,  Exurge  Domini,  1520  ;  but  especially  from  the  bull 

1  See  I.  E.  RECOUP,  vol.  iv.,  Nov.,  1898,  p.  425. 
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of  Clement  VII.,  In  coena  Domini,  1524.  In  this  we  read, 
'  Libros  ipsius  (Martini  Lutheri),  aut  quorumvis  aliorum 
ejusdem  sectae,  sine  auctoritate  nostra  et  Sedis  Apostolicae, 
quomodolibet  legentes,  aut  in  suis  domibus  tenentes, 
imprimentes,  aut  quomodolibet  defendentes, '  &c. 

The  word  '  prohibition  '  in  the  present  Constitution  has 
the  very  same  extension  as  it  had  in  the  former  legislation. 
This  assertion  we  must  allow  to  stand  for  the  present  with- 
out a  proof,  because  in  order  to  prove  it  we  should  be 
obliged  to  cite  passages  from  the  present  rules,  which  would 
be  somewhat  inconvenient  before  having  them  explained. 
We  will  now  explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms  included 
within  the  extension  of  the  word  Prohibition. 

Legere. — To  read  a  book,  as  is  manifest,  is  to  direct  the 
eyes  to  the  print,  and  to  understand  what  is  written  in  it. 
Hence  one  will  not  violate  the  ecclesiastical  law  as  con- 
tained in  this  term,  who  merely  listens  to  what  is  read ;  nor 
will  he  who  examines  the  words,  but  does  not  understand 
the  language.  We  have  said  that  such  a  person  does  not 
violate  the  ecclesiastical  law  :  he  might,  however,  violate  the 
natural  or  divine  law,  and  sin  grievously.1 

Tenentes. — In  order  to  violate  this  term  of  the  law  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  book  belong  to  oneself,  or  that  he 
can  read  it  or  understand  it.  If  he  keeps  the  book  about 
him  he  violates  the  law,  whether  the  book  be  his  own  or 
not,  whether  he  knows  how  to  read  it  or  not.2 

Imprimentes. — To  publish  a  book  is  to  commit  it  to  print. 
The  term  includes  the  editor,  the  paymaster,  and  the  type- 
setters. It  would  appear,  however,  that  all  those  who  lend 
merely  material  aid  to  the  publication  are  excused  if  they 
would  otherwise  suffer  a  severe  loss.3 

Defendentes. — We  may  defend  a  book  both  by  word 
and  by  act.  We  defend  a  book  by  our  words,  when  we 
praise  the  doctrine  it  contains,  and  when  we  adduce  argu- 
ments to  sustain  it ;  we  defend  a  book  by  our  acts,  when  we 
prevent  its  being  destroyed  or  handed  over  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities.4 

1  Ligor.,  lib.  vii.,  n.  284.  ;J  D'Armibale  Summula.  pars,  iii.,  n.  142. 

*  La  f'roix,  Tr.  vii.,  n.  349  ^Lig^or,  Hb.  vii.,   285. 
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Having  now  seen  the  meaning  and  extension  of  the  first 
title,  '  De  Prohibitione  Librorum,'  we  will  pass  to  an 
accurate  individual  examination  of  the  rules. 

KULE  I. 

(1)  We  have  already  seen  that  the  history  of  the  Index 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  periods  :  (1)  from  the 
earliest  times  of  the  Council  of  Trent  ;  (2)  from  the  Council 
of  Trent  to  the  Pontificate   of  Benedict  XIV.  ;  (3;  from 
Benedict  XIV.  to  the  present  Leonine  Constitution.  We  have 
also  seen  the  long  list  of  books  which  had  been  condemned 
by   the   Church,   either  in    solemn   councils  or   in  private 
letters  of  the  Popes,  even  prior  to   the   Council  of  Trent. 
We  have  also  seen  the  gradual  development  of  the  Index  in 
all  its  departments  after  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  vast 
area  of  literature  that  its  rules  covered.     As  it  would  be 
unseemly  for  the  musician  to  commence  a  piece  without  a 
prelude,  or  for   an   orator   to   rush   into   the   body   of  his 
discourse  without  an  exordium,   so  also   it  would   not  be 
convenient  for  a  legislator  to  publish  a  new  code  of  laws 
without  taking  cognizance  of  previous  legislation  on   the 
same  subject.     The  first  rule  of  the  present  Constitution 
establishes,  then,  a  connection  with  all  previous  legislation 
on  the  Index.     It  divides  the  history  of  the  Index  into  two 
periods:    (1)  from   the   earliest   times   to   the   year   1600; 
(2)  from   1600    to   the   present    time.     It  divides    all  pro- 
scribed books  into   two  classes,    (a)  those  that    had   been 
proscribed  by  oecumenical  councils  or  by  supreme  Pontiffs, 
and  (b)  those  that  had  not  been  proscribed.     W^ith  regard  to 
the  members  of  this  division,  it  prescribes  that  all  books 
that  had  been  condemned  before  the  year  1600,  either  by 
supreme  Pontiffs  or  by  oecumenical   councils,  and  that  are 
not  found  inscribed  on  the  New  Index,  shall  be  considered 
henceforth  condemned  in  the  exact  same  way  as  they  had 
formerly  been ;    those,    however,   are  excepted  which    are 
permitted  by  the  present  General  decrees. 

(2)  There  are  some  expressions  in  the  rule  which  require 
attention.  It  will  be  remarked  that  mention  is  made 
of  those  books  only  which  had  been  condemned  either  by 
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oecumenical  councils,  or  by  the  supreme  Pontiffs.  What, 
then,  of  all  the  books  that  had  been  condemned  by  local 
bishops,  or  by  provincial  councils  ?  Does  their  con- 
demnation still  subsist  ?  The  present  Constitution  does  not 
interfere  in  the  slightest  with  such  condemnations.  This 
we  know  (a)  from  the  end  of  the  legislator  in  framing  the 
present  rule.  His  intention  was — not  to  interfere  with  the 
particular  condemnations  of  local  bishops  or  provincial 
councils,  but  to  renew  the  condemnation  passed  by  previous 
Pontiffs  and  by  general  councils  ;  this,  the  words  of  the 
rule  express,  (b)  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  faculties 
previously  conferred  on  bishops  have  been  withdrawn,  or  the 
acts  of  their  jurisdiction  annulled,  by  the  present  Constitu- 
tion, unless  special  mention  has  been  made  of  them ;  and 
no  such  mention  is  made  either  in  the  '  officiorum  ac 
munerum  '  or  in  the  present  rules,  (c)  But  what  places 
the  question  beyond  all  doubt  is  the  substance  of  Kule  2(5. 
In  that  rule  it  is  stated  that  no  one,  even  though  he  have 
obtained  a  general  permission  from  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index,  can  read  books  proscribed  by  his  own  local  bishop, 
unless  special  mention  has  been  made  of  such  a  case  in  the 
general  permission  obtained.  Proscriptions,  then,  made  by 
particular  bishops,  and  provincial  councils  before  the  year 
1600,  still  subsist. 

It  is  stated,  moreover,  that  the  proscriptions  of  supreme 
Pontiffs  and  oecumenical  councils,  made  prior  to  the  year  1600 
still  subsist,  'eodem  modo  sicut  olim.'  What  is  the  meaning 
of  this  expression  ?  In  explanation,  we  must  say  that  the 
proscription  or  condemnation  of  a  book,  seems  to  imply 
two  things — (a)  its  judgment,  and  (6)  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  all  those  who  read,  print,  retain  or  defend  it. 
In  answer,  therefore,  we  say  that  the  old  judgment  pro- 
nounced on  the  books  in  question  still  subsists  :  such,  for 
instance,  as  that '  it  was  heretical ; ' — that  '  it  was  offensive  to 
pious  ears;' — that  '  it  was  destructive  of  faith  and  morals,' — 
that  '  it  should  be  far  removed  from  pious  hearing  ; '  that  '  it 
was  absurd  in  philosophy,  and  unsound  in  theology,'  &c. 
What  about  the  punishment  ?  The  old  punishment  inflicted 
on  all  those  who  read,  printed,  or  published  such  books  no 
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longer  subsists.  Our  reason  for  saying  so,  is  founded  on 
the  Apostolicae  Sedis  of  Pius  IX.  Pius  IX.  abrogated 
all  censures  '  per  modum  latae  sententiae,  aut  ipso  facto 
incurrendae,'  which  he  did  not  include  in  that  constitution. 
Since,  therefore,  the  censure  incurred  for  reading,  pub- 
lishing, retaining  or  defending  proscribed  books,  was  wont 
to  be  incurred  *  per  moduin  latae  sententiae/  and  sir~e  it  is 
not  included  in  the  Apostolicae  Sedis  of  Pius  IX.,  w<  are  to 
suppose  that  it  was  annulled  by  the  said  Apostolico  Sedis  ; 
and  since  Leo  XIII.  in  nowise  interfered  with  tV  bull  of 
Pius  IX.,  we  are  not  to  suppose  the  old  censure,  to  have 
been  resuscitated  once  more  from  the  tomb.  Books,  there- 
fore, condemned  by  oecumenical  councils,  or  by  Supreme 
Pontiffs  before  1600,  remain  under  the  same  judgment,  but  no 
longer  under  the  same  punishment ;  and,  accordingly,  those 
who  read  them,  though  sinning  grievously,  no  longer  ipso 
facto  incur  excommunication. 

'  lis  exceptis  quae  per  haec  Generalia  Decreta  permit- 
tuntur':  not  only  has  the  condemnation  pronounced  on  books 
before  1600  been  greatly  mitigated  by  the  present  Constitu- 
tion, but  some  classes  of  those  books  have  been  entirely 
exempted  from  censure.  In  the  course  of  our  examination 
of  the  rules  we  will  perceive  what  books  those  are  ;  for  the 
present  we  will  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  two 
extensive  classes  :  (a)  all  books  written  by  non-Cathr  .cs, 
and  treating  of  religion  had  been  proscribed  by  the  old  iles ; 
now  such  books  may  be  read  with  impunity,  provic*  j  that 
we  know  that  they  contain  nothing  against  faith.  (6)  All 
books  by  non-Catholics  had  been  proscribed,  if  they  assailed 
even  in  a  passing  way,  any  dogma  of  the  Catholic  faith ; 
now  such  books  are  permitted. 

(3)  There  is  a  clause  in  the  Apostolicae  Sedis,  which 
causes  a  serious  doubt,  when  collated  with  the  present  rale. 
The  clause  we  refer  to  occurs  in  Cap.  II.,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Omnes  et  singulos  scienter  legentes  sine  auctoritate  sedis 
apostolicae  libros  eorumdem  apostatarum  et  haereticorum 
haeresim  propugnantes  necnon  libros  cujuvis  auctoris  per 
apostolicas  litteras  nominatim  prohibitos.  eosdemque  libios 
retinentes,  imprimentes  et  quomodolibet  defendentes,  &c. 

In  this  passage  Pius  IX,  inflicts  excojnjn.unication  on 
VOL,  v.  $ 
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all  those  who  knowingly  read,  retain,  publish,  and  in  any 
way  defend  the  books  of  apostates  or  heretics.  Hence  arises 
the  question:  Does  a  person  reading  a  book  condemned 
by  an  oecumenical  council,  or  by  a  Supreme  Pontiff, 
before  the  year  1600,  incur  the  excommunication  inflicted  by 
this  clause  of  the  Apostolicae  Sedis  ?  Let  us  mark,  that 
the  words  of  this  clause  of  the  Apostolicae  Sedis  include 
almost  the  same  persons  as  the  rules  of  the  Council  of  Trent  ; 
and  that,  furthermore,  Pius  IX.  makes  no  distinction  of 
time,  but  speaks  in  general  terms  of  apostates,  heretics,  &c. 
Still  it  would  appear  that  a  person  reading  the  books  of  the 
old  heretics  does  not  incur  the  excommunication  of  the 
Apostolicae  Sedis : — 

1°.  The  present  rule  states :  '  eodem  modo  damnati 
habeantur  sicut  olim  damnati  fuerunt ; '  but  they  would 
not  have  been  condemned  in  exactly  the  same  way  if  a 
person  were  to  incur  the  excommunication  of  the  Apostolicae 
Sedis  for  reading  them,  for  they  would  incur  not  the  old 
censure,  but  the  subsequent  one  of  Pius  IX. 

2°.  The  end  of  Pius  IX.  in  framing  the  Apostolicae  Sedis 
was  not  to  increase  the  number  of  censures,  but  to  diminish 
them ;  and  if  he  meant  to  extend  this  clause  to  the  books 
anciently  condemned  by  the  Church  he  would  have  increased 
the  number  of  censures  instead  of  diminishing  them. 

3°.  We  believe  that  the  apostates  and  heretics  to  whom 
Pius  IX.  refers  in  the  aforesaid  clause,  cannot  have  been 
those  condemned  by  the  Church  before  1GOO,  but  those  that 
had  been  condemned  after  1600 ;  for  in  Cap.  I.  we  find  the 
following: — ' bisque credentes,  eorumque  receptorest  fautores, 
ac  generaliter  quoslibet  eorum  defendentes.'  The  two  clauses 
evidently  refer  to  the  same  individuals,  and  this  second  clause 
cannot  possibly  refer  to  the  ancient  heretics.  For  where  was 
the  necessity  at  the  time  that  Pius  IX.  published  the  Apos- 
tolicae  Sedis  of  condemning  the  heresies  of  long  bygone  days? 
What  danger  could  possibly  arise  from  the  Valentinian,  the 
Macedonian,  the  Nestorian,  the  Eutychian  heresies,  or  from 
the  schism  of  Tertullian  or  Photius?  and  taking  up  the 
words  of  the.,  clause:  who  could  then  be  got  to  believe  in 
such  errors?  who  could  be  said  to  receive  the  crumbling 
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dust  of  those  heretics  ?  or  who  could  be  got  to  defend  their 
doctrines  ?  The  Pontiff  evidently  spoke  of  the  heretics  who 
had  arisen  since  the  sixteenth  century.  For  those  reasons 
we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  one  may  read  the  works 
of  those  early  heretics  without  incurring  the  excommunica- 
tion threatened  by  the  Apostolicae  Sedis.1 

(4,)  Before  concluding  our  remarks  on  the  first  rule,  we 
wish  to  say  something  of  a  question  of  singular  interest 
which  presents  itself  for  solution.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  condemned  works  of  the  early  apostates  and 
heretics  are  found  in  large  collections  together  with  the 
works  of  some  of  the  holy  and  learned  men  of  the  early 
ages.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  Patrologia  Graeco-Latina 
of  Migne,  we  find  together  with  the  works  of  the  fathers, 
some  of  the  works  of  Tertullian,  Origen,  Eusebius, 
Caesariensis,  Lactantius,  Peter  Abelard,  and  of  many 
others,  who  have  incurred  the  solemn  censure  of  the 
Church.  Again,  in  the  acts  of  the  early  councils,  we  find 
together  with  the  said  acts,  some  of  the  writings  of  the 
heretics  who  were  therein  condemned.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431),  we  find  some  of 
the  writings  of  Nestorius,  and  among  the  acts  of  the  Council 
of  Calcedon  (451),  we  find  some  of  the  writings  of  Eutyches  ; 
or  finally,  perhaps,  it  is  among  the  works  of  the  most 
celebrated,  and  most  approved  fathers  of  the  Church,  that 
we  find  the  writings  of  some  of  the  direst  enemies  of 
Christianity.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  some  of  the 
writings  of  Julian  the  apostate  among  the  writings  of 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  who  refuted  that  polished  enemy  of 
Catholicity;  we  find  the  works  of  Faustus,  among  the 
writings  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  works  of  Adrian's  protege, 
Celsus,  in  the  apology  of  Origen.  All  these  works  are  quite 
indispensable  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  make  research  for 
authentic  and  trustworthy  documents  regarding  the  history 
of  the  early  Church.  Here  is  the  question  then  :  Would  it 
be  necessary  for  such  an  individual  to  seek  permission  from 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index  to  read  such  collections?  We 

i  Of.  Pcnimcolii,  p.  48, 
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believe  that  it  would  not,  for  such  collections  are  not  pro- 
scribed. 

1.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  proscribed. 
No  danger  arises  from  them.     Card.  De  Lugo,  says  of  such 
collections : — 

These  works  are  permitted,  because  the  errors  they  contain 
are  familiar  to  everybody,  and  make  very  little  impression  on 
anyone.  It  is  useful,  moreover,  that  a  knowledge  of  them  he 
preserved  in  order  that  we  may  know  why  the  Church  con- 
demned them.  They  also  contain  a  good  deal  of  useful  information 
which  we  might  otherwise  not  know.  Such  reasons,  however, 
do  not  hold  good  for  the  writings  of  modern  heretics.  Their 
writings,  also,  sometimes  contain  useful  information  ;  still  such 
information  may  be  acquired  more  safely  and  better  from 
Catholic  authors.  It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  since  these 
heresies  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  rooted  out,  there  would 
be  considerable  danger  that  they  would  spread,  were  their  books 
freely  read.1 

2.  A  short  consideration  will  show  that  the  opinion  of 
Cardinal  de  Lugo  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  this  rule.     The  end  of  the  legislation  on  the  Index, 
has   always  been  to  safeguard  the  faith  and  morals  of  the 
people   from   the  pernicious   influences    of   bad   literature. 
Where  there  is  no  danger  to  be  feared,  there  is  no  need  to 
proscribe;  and  what   danger    can   possibly  arise  from  the 
perusal  of  the  early  heretics  ?     Surely,  no  danger  need   be 
feared  from   the    errors    of  Arius,  Nestorius,  Macedonius, 
Valentinian,  or  Sergius  recorded  among  the  acts    of  the 
Councils  at  which  they  were  condemned  ;  and  especialty  so 
since  side  by  side  with  the  doctrine  of  those   heretics  is 
given  their  refutation,  and  the  suffrage  of  the  learned  and 
holy  men  who  subscribed  to  their  condemnation.    No  danger 
need  be  feared  from  the  errors  of  Celsus  preserved  in  the 
apology  of  Origen;  from  the  errors  of  Julian  the  apostate, 
preserved  in  the  work  of  Cyril   of  Alexandria;    from  the 
errors  of  Faustus,  preserved  by  St.  Austin;  for  they  are  cited 
merely  to  be  refuted.    No  danger  can  arise  from  the  errors  of 
Origen,  of  Tertullian,  of  Lactantius,  or  from  the  errors   of 
the  other  heretics  of  the  early  Church   bound  together  in 

1  J)e  PitutcFidei  Dis.  21. 
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the  same  collection  with  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 
because  such  errors  have  been  so  sifted  and  broken  by 
the  theologians  of  succeeding  ages  that  they  can  no  longer 
possibly  hold  water. 

KEG.  II. — Libri  apostatarum,  haereticorum,  schismaticorum, 
eb  quorum  cunque  scriptorum  haeresin  vel  schisma  propugnantes, 
aut  ipsa  religionis  fundamenta  utcumque  enertentes  omnio 
prohibentur. 

1.  The  present  rule  is  so  like  the  clause  from  Cap.  ii.  of 
the  Apostolicae  Sedis  already  cited,  that  we  believe  it  has 
been  taken  from  it.  This  will  be  more  clearly  seen  from  a 
collation  of  them  : — 


Reg.  Indius. 

Libri  apostatarum,  haereti- 
corum schismaticorum  et  quo- 
rumcumque  scriptorum, 

Haeresim  vel  schisma  propu- 
grantes  aut  ipsa  religionis  fun- 
damenta utcumque  enertentes, 


CAP.  II  Apostolicae,  Sedis. 

Omnes  et  singulos  scienter 
legentes  sine  auctoritate  sedis 
apostolicae  libros  eorundem 
apostatarum,  haereticorum, 

Haeresim  propugnantes  nec- 
non  libros  cujusvis  auctoris  per 
apostolicas  litteras  nommantim 
prohibitos. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  there  are  a  few  words  different. 
The  words  f  schismaticorum'  and  '  utcumque  evertentes  ' 
are  found  in  the  rule  of  the  Index,  while  they  are  absent 
from  the  Apostolicae  Sedis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  phrase 
'  per  apostolicas  literas  nominatim  prohibitos '  is  found  in 
the  Apostolicae  Sedis,  while  it  is  absent  from  the  rule  of  the 
Index.  The  two,  however,  cover  exactly  the  same  ground. 
This  rule,  then,  prescribes  that  the  books  of  all  the  Apostates, 
of  all  heretics  and  schismatics,  and  the  books  of  all  the 
writers  that  either  propose  or  defend  heresy  and  schism,  or 
undermine  in  any  way  the  Catholic  religion  are  strictly 
forbidden. 

2.  There  are  some  terms  in  the  present  rule  that  require 
explanation ;  we  must  be  acquainted  with  their  meaning 
and  extension,  in  order  to  determine  exactly  the  force  and 
extent  of  the  rule. 

Apostatarum. — Apostasy  implies  a  certain  retrogression. 
A  person  may  be  said  to  apostatize  when  he  recedes  from 
his  belief  (a^tVr^^i).  A  Christian,  accordingly,  might  be 
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said  to  apostatize  were  he  to  have  himself  circumcized,  or 
were  he  to  go  to  pray  to  the  tomb  of  Mahomed.  We  may 
also  with  propriety  of  language  call  the  disciples  who 
receded  from  Christ  after  the  discourse  on  the  Eucharist 
apostates.  But  as  he  who  has  penetrated  through  the 
corridors,  halls,  and  departments  of  an  extensive  mansion 
will  have  many  stages  in  his  retrograde  movement,  so  will 
he  who  has  been  thoroughly  initiated  into  any  form  of  belief 
have  several  stages  in  his  retrogression  from  it.  If  we  make 
the  Catholic  faith  the  subject  of  our  discourse,  we  will  find 
that  there  are  many  for  instance,  who  have  fully  acquiesced  in 
all  its  doctrines,  but  who  take  no  part  in  its  pious  practices ; 
we  will  find  others  who  believe  in  all  its  doctrines,  and  take 
part  in  many  of  its  pious  practices ;  and,  finally,  we  will  find 
some  few  who  believe  in  all  its  doctrines,  take  part  in  its 
pious  practices,  and  perform  some  works  of  supererogation, 
such  as  making  vows  or  chastity,  becoming  members  of 
the  priesthood,  or  joining  some  religious  community.  If  a 
person  were  to  recede  from  any  of  those  stages  he  would  to 
a  certain  degree  be  an  apostate.  If  a  priest  were  to  recede 
from  his  religious  order,  he  might  be  called  an  apostate  to 
the  order,  but  the  term  would  not  be  used  in  its  entire  force 
and  signification;  if  he  were  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  Church, 
he  would  merit  the  term  more  truly  still ;  but  were  he  to 
renounce  every  truth  that  he  had  held,  he  would  then  be 
an  apostate  with  the  full  force  and  vigour  of  the  term.  This 
is  the  meaning  that  we  must  attribute  to  the  term  apostate 
in  the  present  rule,  because  throughout  the  present  Consti- 
tution we  must  always  steer  the  most  lenient  [course.  An 
apostate,  then  is  a  person  who  has  totally  receded  from  the 
Christian  faith  which  he  had  rece  ived  in  baptism. 

Haereticorum. — Heresy  implies  some  choice,  for  aipeiaOai 
in  Greek  will  be  eligere  in  latin.  Let  us  examine  its 
causes  ;  it  resides  in  the  intellect  as  in  its  subject ;  for  it  is  the 
part  of  the  intellect  to  exercise  a  choice  ;  and  we  see  that  we 
could  not  well  call  the  drunken  or  the  angry  man  a  heretic, 
because  he  proclaims  against  or  denies  any  dogma  of  the 
Catholic  faith  while  in  one  of  Lis  passionate  fits.  It  has 
the  subordinate  truths  of  Christianity  for  its  object.  We 
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perceive  at  once  how  inaptly  a  Chinese  or  an  atheist 
would  be  called  a  heretic  who  may  have  never  heard  of 
Christ,  or  who  may  not  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul ;  moreover,  we  do  not  exercise  a  choice  about  what  is 
fundamental ;  no  one  chooses  to  be  happy,  but  only  the  way  to 
be  happy.  This  choice  must  assume  a  certain  form  before  it 
can  with  prosperity  be  called  heresy;  heresy  bespeaks  a 
stubborn  choice.  St.  Augustine  says :] '  although  persons  may 
propound  perverse  and  false  doctrines,  still  if  they  seek  the 
truth,  and  are  prepared  to  embrace  it,  they  cannot  be  called 
heretics.'  Heretics,  therefore,  are  those  who  knowingly  and 
stubbornly  deny  any  article  of  Catholic  faith. 

Sckismaticorum. — Schism  (a-^co)  implies  a  fissure,  a 
rent,  a  cut  in  twain.  Schism  is  therefore  opposed  to  union, 
in  the  first  place  ;  and,  secondly,  to  unity.  As  stones  adhere 
to  one  another  by  mortar  to  raise  the  walls,  and  as  the  walls 
keep  together  to  support  the  roof,  so  all  the  members  of  the 
Church  are  bound  to  one  another  by  charity,  and  to  the 
Pope  by  obedience.  Those,  therefore,  who  take  away  a 
member  of  the  faithful  from  the  body  of  the  Church  may 
just  as  well  be  termed  schismatics  as  those  who  refuse 
obedience  to  the  Pope.2  Hence  those  who  would  endeavour 
to  sever  the  English  Church  from  all  communion  with  the 
Irish  Church,  might  as  well  be  called  schismatics  as  the 
Greeks  who  refuse  obedience  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 

Propugnare  haeresim. — The  Latin  word  'propugnare' 
seems  to  imply  both  to  propose  and  to  defend.  On  the 
meaning  of  this  word,  Reat  has  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Apostolicae  Sedes,  '  Propugnare  est,  si  quid  opinor,  haeresis 
patrocinium  suscipere  data  opera,  et  quasi  pro  viribus ; 
quocirca  excommunicatio  eum  non  tenet  qui  legit  librum 
Apostatae  si  haeresim  non  propugnat,  etsi  earn  contineat 
immo  defendat,  sed,  obiter,  paucis,  et  quasi  aliud  agens.' 
Hence,  if  a  work  merely  contains  haeretical  or  schismatical 
doctrine  without  the  proofs  and  arguments  thereof,  it  can- 
not be  said  to  fall  under  the  present  rule.3 

1  Ep,  43. 

a  Cf.  St.  Thomas,  Summa,  ii.-ii.,  Ques.  11,  12,  and  39. 
II  Monitore  Ecclesiastico  thus  explains  this  expression :—' Propugnare  la 
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Fundamenta  religionis  utcumque  evertentes. — Amongst 
the  commentators  who  have  heretofore  written  on  the 
Kules  of  the  Index,  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  about 
the  exact  meaning  of  this  phrase.  The  Belgian  commen- 
tator, P.  Vermeeish,  S.J.,  understands  by  'fundamenta 
religionis '  the  natural  truths  on  which  our  religion  is 
founded.  He  says l : — 

Ipsa  religionis  fundamenta  intelligimus,  unice  van  tales  ordinis 
naturalis,  quae  adulto  infideli  ipsi  iidei  arnplectendae  praeambulac 
stint ;  non  autem  simul  praecipua  dogmata  ipsius  fidei. 

P.  Pennacchi  and  II  Monitore  Ecclesiaslico  would,  how- 
ever, give  the  expression  a  much  wider  extension.  They 
would  understand  by  '  fundamenta  religionis  '  the  motives  of 
our  belief  in  our  religion.  P.  Pennacchi  writes  2 : — 

Libri  qui  religionis  fundamenta  evertunt,  sunt  libri  ab 
incredulis  presertim  conscripti ;  iis  scilicet  qui  vel  existentiam, 
vel  Christi  divinitatem,  aut  ipsa  motiva  credibilitatis  fidei  negant : 
divinas  scripturas  aut  non  divinitus  inspiratas,  aut  supposititias, 
aut  mendaces  traducunt. 

II  Monitore  writes  to  the  same  effect 3 : — 

Combattere  i  fandamenti  della  religione  e  combattere  i  motivi 
di  credibilita,  quali  sono  fra  gli  altri, — le  profezie  ed  i  miracoli ; 
e  poi  la  sacra  serittura,  la  chiesa  cattolica,  il  Bomano  Pontefice, 
e  sopratutto  la  divinita  de  Gesu  Christo. 

We  prefer  the  opinion  of  the  Italian  commentators. 

In  explanation,  therefore,  we  must  say  that  the  legislator 
here  makes  use  of  a  metaphor.  He  compares  religion  to  a 
building.  St.  Paul  *  makes  use  of  the  same  metaphor  when 
he  compares  the  Church  and  the  sanctification  of  the 
faithful  to  a  sacred  edifice.  For  building  this  edifice  God 
had  appointed  Apostles  to  act  as  His  ambassadors,  prophets 
to  make  known  His  hidden  truths,  evangelists  to  announce 
the  good  news,  pastors  to  rule  as  bishops,  doctors  to  prove 
the  faith.  St.  Augustine  makes  use  of  the  same  metaphor 

eresia  o  lo  schisma  e  defender!!  con  prove  e  con  ragioni ;  non  e  cosi,  la  sola 
professione  o  asserzione  o  narrazione  di  error!  o  di  fatti  che  sanno  di  eresia  o  di 
Hchisma.  Neppure  crediamo  noi,  la  lode  che  si  tributa  alle  dette  cose  quando 
non  vi  si  aggiungono  le  ragioni  per  la  loro  defeaa.' 

1  No.  13.  2  Page  55.  :1  Page  '24.  Eph.,  cap.  4. 
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when  he  says  that  humility  is  the  foundation  of  sanctity : 
the  greater  the  height  of  sanctity  we  wish  to  reach,  the 
deeper  the  foundation  of  humility  must  be  set. 

Now,  what  are  the  foundations  of  this  sacred  edifice  of 
religion  ?  Keligion  is  a  connection  between  the  soul  and 
God ; l  the  starting-point  is  the  truths  concerning  God 
which  the  soul  recognises.  Some  of  those  truths  are  of  the 
natural  order,  according  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans;  and  some  are  difficult  to  understand, 
as  St.  Peter  says  when  commending  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
By  reason  alone  we  might  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  many 
of  the  necessary  truths  of  our  religion,  as  we  see  from  the 
Metaphysics  of  Aristotle  and  from  Pars.  I.  of  the  Summa  of 
St.  Thomas;  but  there  are  some  necessary  truths  of  our 
religion  at  which  we  could  never  arrive  without  the  aid 
of  revelation,  as  St.  Thomas  proves  2  when  treating  of  the 
Trinity. 

Now,  a  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  which 
we  could  not  possibly  discover  by  the  pure  light  of  reason,3 
is  as  necessary  to  our  religion  as  the  existence  of  God, 
proven  by  Aristotle.  Hence,  if  our  religion  were  founded 
merely  on  natural  truths,  it  would  tumble  down  on  one 
side,  and  we  would  have  no  theology  but  natural  theology ; 
while  if  it  were  founded  entirely  on  revealed  truths,  we  would 
have  no  theology  but  mystic  theology.  Hence,  anyone  who 
limits  '  fundamenta  religionis '  to  mere  natural  truths  seems 
to  take  but  a  one-sided  view  of  the  sacred  edifice  of  religion. 
It  has  two  sides — the  natural  side,  and  the  supernatural 
side.  All  the  motives  of  our  belief,  whether  founded  on 
natural  reason,  or  on  revelation,  are  the  foundations  of  our 
religion.  The  reality  of  eternal  nature,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  the  existence  of  God,  the  inspiration  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  and,  above  all,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  are  motives 
of  our  belief  and  foundations  of  our  religion.  Be  they, 
therefore,  persons  who  deny  the  spirituality  of  the  soul,  as 
materialists;  or  persons  who  deny  the  existence  of  God, 
as  atheists ;  or  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  or  the  Divinity 

1  St.  Thomas,  2.  2  ;  81,  1.  2  I.  31,  1.  "St.  Thomas,  ibidem. 
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of  Christ,  as  Kenan,  or  the  critics  of  the  Tubingen  school 
or  even  persons  who  ridicule  those  truths  when  they 
have  failed  to  disprove  them,  as  Voltaire  and  the  English 
encyclopaedists ;  they  undermine  our  religion  ;  they  accord- 
ingly fall  under  the  present  rule,  and  thereby  their  works 
are  proscribed  and  condemned. 

EEGULA  III. — Item  prohibentur  acatholicorum  libri,  qui  ex 
professo  de  religione  tractant,  nisi  constat  nihil  in  eis  contra 
fidem  catholicam  continere. 

(1)  This  rule  seems  to  have  been  framed  after  the  model 
of  the  first  part  of  Eule  II.  of  the  Council  of  Trent.    The  scope 
of  that  rule  was  :  '  Libri  omnes  eorum  qui  capita  vel  duces 
fuerunt  haeretiorum  omnino  vetantur;  et  eti  am  omnes  alii 
haereticorum    libri    de  religione    tractantes.'     It   will  be 
remarked  that  the  present  rule  is,  however,  much  more 
lenient ;  for  the  very  fact  of  a  book,  treating  expressly  of 
religion,  having  being  written  by  a  non-Catholic,  was  a 
sufficient  motive  for  its  proscription  according  to  the  old 
rule:  now  all  such  books  are  permitted,  unless  we  know 
that  they  contain  something  against  the  Catholic  faith. 

(2)  In  the  present  rule  there  are  two  expressions  which 
require  an  explanation  : — 

Acatholicorum. — The  word  '  acatholicus '  bears  a  two- 
fold meaning.  It  may  mean,  according  to  its  negative 
form,  anyone  outside  the  Catholic  Church.  This  is  the 
sense  in  which  II  Monitore  Ecclesiastico  takes  the  word  at 
page  25,  where  it  applies  to  the  word  to  mean  heretics, 
Mahometans,  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  infidels  of  any  kind 
whatsoever.  The  word  may,  however,  be  used  in  a  more 
restricted  sense,  to  signify  those  who  have  a  positive  oppo- 
sition to  the  Catholic  Church  in  particular;  and  this 
is  the  meaning,  we  believe,  of  the  term  in  the  present 
context : — 

1°.  In  the  present  rules  of  the  Index  when  any  particular 
class  of  persons  outside  the  Catholic  Church  is  meant,  a 
particular  term  is  employed.  Thus,  in  Kule  II.  we  find '  Apos- 
tatarum,'  'Haereticorum,'  '  Schismaticorum,'  'aut  quorum- 
cunque  scriptorum  haereseri  vel  schisma  propugnantes ;  * 
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and,  lastly, '  ipsa  fundamenta  religionis  utcumque  enertentes.' 
Hence  we  believe  that  if  the  legislator  wished  the  word 
'  acatholicus  '  to  have  such  a  wide  extension  as  II  Monitorc 
would  claim  for  it,  he  would  have  repeated  the  self-same 
terms,  as  in  the  preceding  rule,  or  else  would  have  used  some 
particle  to  determine  exactly  the  extension  of  the  term  in  its 
present  context. 

2°.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  word '  acatholicus  '  bears 
the  same  meaning  throughout  the  present  set  of  rules.  Now, 
in  Kule  VIII. ,  we  find  '  acatholici '  publishing  editions  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  ;  and  is  it  not  very  improbable  that  a 
Mahometan  or  a  Buddist  would  publish  such  books  ? 

3°.  The  same  conclusion  seems  also  to  be  the  natural 
deduction  from  the  words  of  the  latter  half  of  the  present 
rule :  '  Nisi  constet  nihil  in  eis  contra  fidem  catholicam 
contineri.'  A  pagan  or  apostate,  infidel  or  atheist,  to  write 
a  book  expressly  on  religion,  and  say  nothing  against  the 
Catholic  faith !  We  believe  that  such  a  thing  is  highly 
improbable,  if  not  morally  impossible  Still,  as  the  opposite 
opinion  will  have  -its  probability,  whosoever  pleases  may 
use  it  in  practice. 

Ex  professo  de  religione  tractantes. — P.  Pennacchi  thus 
explains  this  phrase,  '  Porro,  ex  professo  de  religione  trac- 
tare  est  enucleate  de  ilia  disserere,  argumentis  rationibusque 
communire.  et  ab  objectis  etiam  ut  par  est  vindicare.'  Hence 
in  order  that  an  author  treat  '  ex  professo  de  religione,'  he 
must  state  clearly  his  tenets  ;  he  must  bring  forward  argu- 
ments and  reasons  to  establish  them,  and  must  endeavour  to 
answer  and  explain  away  opposing  doctrines. 

(3)  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  present  rule  is  in  the 
form  of  a  composite  proposition,  the  parts  of  which  are 
joined  by  an  exceptive  particle,  The  first  part  of  this  com- 
posite proposition  remains  an  absolute  prohibition  as  long 
as  the  second  part  is  not  verified.  Hence  if  we  hear  that 
any  book  expressly  about  religion  has  been  written  by 
an  '  acatholicus/  we  are  forbidden  to  read  that  book  till 
we  ascertain  that  it  has  nothing  against  the  Catholic 
faith.  This  we  can  find  out  by  asking  men  worthy  of  belief 
on  account  of  their  prudence,  their  good  character,  or 
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their  professional  position.  If,  however,  the  persons  whom  we 
have  consulted  have  made  a  mistake,  and  have  told  us  that 
the  book  was  quite  free  from  error,  when  it  was  not,  we  are 
bound  to  desist  from  reading  it  when  we  perceive  the 
mistake.  We  are,  of  course,  free  from  sin  for  having 
commenced,  but  if  we  proceed  we  are  acting  against  the  law 
of  the  Church. 

T.  HURLEY. 

To  be  continued. 
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IRotes   anb   (Queries. 

THEOLOGY 

DISCHARGE  OE  THE  OBLIGATION    TO  OFFER  MASSES 
PROMISED  TO  BENEFACTORS 

REV.  DEAR  SIB, — Please  answer  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
I.  E.  EECOKD  the  following  question,  and  much  oblige : — 

A  parish  priest  has  erected  a  church  on  which  there  remains 
due  a  considerable  debt.  Amongst  the  many  expedients  to 
which  he  has  recourse,  in  order  to  liquidate  the  debt,  is  that 
of  collecting  cards,  which  bear  at  foot  the  announcement,  that 
the  holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  offered  weekly  for  all  contributors 
to  the  church  fund.  The  parish  priest,  owing  to  the  number  of 
public  Masses  in  his  parish  on  days  of  obligation,  has  to  binate 
on  these  days.  Can  he  offer  his  second  Mass  for  the  benefactors 
of  his  church  ? 

CANONICUS. 

The  parish  priest  can  satisfy  any  obligation  arising  from 
his  promise  to  the  contributors  to  the  church  fund  by 
offering  the  second  Mass  on  Sundays  for  them ;  and  this,  we 
think,  is  true  even  though  we  make  the  improbable  supposi- 
tion that  he  has  bound  himself  in  justice  and  not  in  fidelity 
merely  to  offer  these  masses  for  the  benefactors  of  the 
church.  It  is,  indeed,  sometimes  stated  that  one  is  forbidden 
to  satisfy  two  obligations  injustice  by  bination.  But  this  is, 
we  believe,  inaccurate  if  it  be  pressed  so  far  as  to  include 
the  case  in  question.  What  is  prohibited  is  the  taking  of 
two  stipends  formally  or  equivalently.  The  parish  priest,  in 
the  hypothesis  we  make,  satisfies  two  obligations  in  justice, 
but  does  not  take  two  stipends.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  a  parish  priest  could  not  lawfully,  without  a 
special  dispensation,  discharge  some  of  his  ordinary  honoraria 
by  his  second  Mass  on  Sunday,  on  the  plea  or  condition 
of  handing  over  these  samo  hoiioruria  to  bis  church  fund  or 
other  pious  purpose. 
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IS  A  CURATE'S  FACULTY  TO  BINATE  LOCAL  OB  PERSONAL  P 

KEY.  DEAR  SIR, — Some  weeks  ago  I  arrived  in  a  certain  town 
in  Ireland  on  a  Saturday  evening.  The  curate  of  the  place  had 
taken  suddenly  ill,  and  I  was  asked  to  duplicate  in  his  place  on 
the  following  day.  I  had  no  licence  to  duplicate  there  or  any, 
where.  But  there  was  no  time  to  apply  to  the  bishop,  and  I  did 
as  I  was  asked.  Was  I  justified  in  so  doing  ? 

NEO  SACERDOS. 

Our  correspondent  was,  in  the  case,  certainly  justified  in 
duplicating.  In  the  abstract,  the  privilege  of  bination  in  that 
parish  may,  possibly,  be  looked  on  as  local  or  as  personal 
to  the  curate ;  if  local,  then  anyone  taking  the  curate's 
place  enjoys  it ;  if  it  be  personal,  then  per  se  the  curate 
cannot  communicate  it.  Now,  even  though  we  were  to 
grant  that  the  privilege  is  personal,  still  in  an  urgent 
case,  such  as  that  mentioned,  anyone  who  supplies  the 
curate's  place  may  lawfully  presume  on  the  bishop's  per- 
mission. We  are,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  the 
privilege  of  binating  is,  in  such  cases,  rather  a  local  privilege 
granted  on  account  of  the  necessities  of  the  place.  Lehmkuhl 
seems  to  look  upon  it  as  a  personal  privilege  which  cannot 
be  communicated.  Of  course  we  could  understand  that  if 
a  bishop  granted  a  certain  priest  permission  to  binate  any- 
where and  everywhere  that  he  might  be  called  on — say 
during  the  summer  holidays  of  the  clergy  to  supply  for  absent 
priests — the  privilege  of  that  priest  should  be  considered 
personal.  He  can  exercise  it  to  binate  in  a  parish  where 
there  is  usually  no  privilege  or  necessity  for  bination. 
Because  it  is  personal,  he  cannot  communicate  it,  unless  he 
enjoys  the  additional  privilege  of  power  to  communicate  it. 
But,  where  the  privilege  is  granted  to  a  particular  place 
or  church,  for  reasons  peculiar  to  that  place  the  privilege 
does  not  seem  to  be  personal.  The  privilege,  on  the  contrary, 
seems  to  us  to  be  in  the  full  sense  local.  It  is  given  for 
the  place,  and  is,  therefore,  attached  to  the  place.  The 
curate  enjoys  it  while  he  is  in  that  place ;  a  stranger  will 
enjoy  the  same  privilege  by  the  very  fact  of  discharging 
the  curate's  duties. 
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PREACHING.        FASTING 

EEV.  DEAR  SIR, — 1.  I  should  like  to  ask  your  opinion  on 
a  case  that  occurs  frequently  at  present.  Soon  after  last  Mass, 
say  half  an  hour  after,  there  is  a  sodality  meeting,  and  a  sermon, 
it  may  be,  by  the  celebrant  of  the  Mass.  The  meeting  is  for  the 
male  or  female  branch  only,  but  all  are  invited  to  remain.  Is 
the  priest  bound  to  preach  at  that  Mass  ?  May  it  be  looked  upon 
as  the  same  occasion,  and  would  not  the  double  obligation  be 
hard  for  the  preacher,  and,  perhaps,  harder  on  his  audience. 

2.  A  priest  has  to  duplicate  on  Sunday,  or  has  to  say  a  late 
Mass,  say  at  11  o'clock,  or  12,  and  preach.  Would  you  consider 
this  as  per  se  causa  excusans  from  the  fast  on  Saturday  night  ? 
I  understand  that  many  priests  so  consider  it. 

P.P. 

1.  We  are  at  one  with  our  correspondent  in  thinking  that, 
in  the  circumstances  he  describes,  it  is  neither  obligatory, 
nor,  perhaps,  as  a  rule,  desirable,  that  there  should  be  two 
sermons  addressed  to  what  will  be,  no  doubt,  in  great  part, 
the  same  congregation.  Nor  are  we  inclined  to  differ  from 
our  correspondent,  when  he  says  that  a  second  sermon 
by  the  same  preacher  would  be  hard  on  the  preacher, 
and,  perhaps,  harder  on  his  audience.  That  there  ought 
to  be  only  one  sermon,  then,  in  the  particular  case  stated, 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  admit.  The  real  question,  as  it 
presents  itself  to  us,  is,  whether  that  sermon  ought  not  be 
at  the  '  last  Mass,'  rather  than  at  the  sodality  meeting. 

We  may  fairly  assume  that  many  who  assist  at  last  Mass 
will  not  wait  for  the  afternoon  meeting.  Those  most  likely 
to  go  away  are  those  who  need  instruction  most.  If, 
therefore,  the  arrangement  referred  to  be  adopted  every 
Sunday,  or  frequently,  the  result  will  be  that  many  of  the 
people,  and  many  especially  of  those  who  badly  need 
instruction,  will  go  for  the  whole  year,  or  for  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  without  any  religious  instructions  whatever. 
Those  who  remain  for  the  meeting  do  not  suffer ;  those  who 
have  attended  an  early  Mass,  and  who  have,  presumably, 
heard  an  instruction  already,  get  a  second  sermon  at  a 
sodality  meeting,  though  they  are  likely  to  be  the  class  of 
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persons  who,  comparatively,  want  instruction  least.  It 
seems  to  us,  in  one  word,  that  those  who  need  instruction 
most  are  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  those  who  need  instruc- 
tion least.  Possibly  our  correspondent's  experience  would 
supply  information  which  would  modify  our  views.  But 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  principle  is  sound,  that 
instruction  for  the  people,  and  all  the  people,  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  pastor's  duty;  and  that  the  necessaries  of  the 
spiritual  life  should  be  provided  for  all  before  attempting  to 
secure  what  may  be  called  its  luxuries  for  any. 

Of  course,  if  most  people  remained  for  the  sodality 
meetings,  or  if  the  meetings  themselves  were  rare,  our 
objection  to  deferring  the  sermon  would  be  less  in  a 
corresponding  degree. 

2.  The  parish  priest  can,  of  course,  in  such  cases,  dis- 
pense himself  or  his  curates  from  the  law  of  fasting,  and  so 
remove  all  doubt.  But  we  do  not  venture  to  condemn  the 
practice  of  those  who,  without  a  dispensation,  consider  them- 
selves, according  to  the  indulgent  modern  discipline  of  the 
Church,  excused  from  the  obligation  to  fast  on  Saturday 
when  they  have  to  say  an  11  or  12  o'clock  Mass,  and  preach 
on  the  following  (Sunday)  morning.  Duplication,  however, 
unless  it  involves  a  late  Mass,  or  a  long  interval  between 
the  Masses,  could  not  of  itself  be  considered  a  cause  excusing 
from  the  fast  of  the  previous  day. 

D.  MANNIX. 

LITURGY 

THE     FOUM     OP     THE     LUNETTE 

KEY.  DEAK  SIB,- -With  all  due  respect,  I  beg  to  say  that  I 
am  not  satisfied  with  your  explanation  of  the  question  and  reply 
concerning  the  lunette.  You  say  that  two  distinct  questions  are 
asked — 1.  May  the  Sacred  Host  be  placed  in  the  monstrance  in 
the  modern  style  of  lunette  or  capsa  consisting  of  two  glasses, 
Arc.  2.  May  it  (thus  enclosed)  be  placed  in  the  Tabernacle 
without  any  other  capsa  ? 

It  appears  to  me  that  only  this  second  question  is  asked,  it 
being  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  lawful  to  use  (in  the  monstrance) 
this  sort  of  lunette.  The  words  are  these  :— '  Usus  invaluit,'  &c. 
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,  .  .  Hostiam  .  .  .  recondendi  inter  duo  crystalla,  &c.  Eamque 
in  Tabernaculo  reponendi  sine  ulla  capsula,'  &c.,  an  licita,  &c. 
In  order  to  explain  the  first  member  of  the  question  according 
to  your  interpretation,  you  are  obliged  to  imagine  a  sort  of  com- 
pound lunette,  viz.,  the  glass  case  'with  an  arrangement  similar 
to  the  crescent  lunette  to  prevent  the  Host  from  touching  the 
glass.'  Now,  as  no  such  thing  as  this  exists,  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  think  that  anyone  would  ask  a  question  about  it.  What 
really  exists  ,  in  these  new-fashioned  lunettes  is  'duo  crystalla 
apte  coherentia,'  but  so  close  together  that  there  is  no  '  arrange- 
ment '  like  a  lunette,  nor  is  there  room  for  it,  but  the  Sacred 
Host  is  simply  placed  on  the  glass.  That  practice  is  presumed 
in  the  question  to  be  lawful.  It  is  only  asked  whether  the 
Sacred  Host,  thus  enclosed,  may  be  kept  in  the  Tabernacle 
without  any  other  outward  case  ?  Indirectly  it  would  seem  that 
the  Sacred  Congregation  condemns  the  present  practice  of  placing 
the  Host  between  the  glasses  and  touching  them.  Or,  better,  it 
would  condemn  the  practice  if  asked  the  question  ;  but  I  submit 
it  has  not  been  asked.  You  say  I  '  may  term  this  glass  case, 
viz.,  the  one  with  the  arrangement  like  lunette,  'a  glass  case  ' 
or  a  <  lunette,'  or  a  '  lunette  within  a  glass  case  ;'  but  by  what- 
ever name  it  be  called,  its  use  has  the  sanction  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Kites.  But  as  no  such  thing  exists  (and  I  do  not  think 
could  be  made  to  fit  a  monstrance).  I  cannot  see  how  it  has  the 
sanction  of  the  Congregation, 

M.  F.  H, 

We  will  not  quarrel  with  our  esteemed  correspondent 
as  to  whether  the  question  addressed  to  the  Congregation 
of  Bites  is  equivalent  to  the  two  into  which  we  have  divided 
it,  or  is  confined  to  the  one  point,  as  our  correspondent 
contends.  We  made  the  distinction  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, not  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  make  a  false 
interpretation  appear  true.  For  whether  the  dubium  or 
question  includes  the  two  points  or  only  the  latter,  the 
interpretation  remains  the  same.  Nevertheless,  it  seema 
quite  clear  to  us  that  the  question  does  include  the  two 
points,  and  is,  therefore,  equivalent  to  the  two  questions 
into  which  we  distinguished  it.  Our  correspondent,  in 
giving  the  substance  of  the  question  in  order  to  prove  that 
only  one  point  is  included  in  it,  omits  entirely  the  reference 
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to  the  other  point.  Undoubtedly,  had  the  question  been 
asked  in  the  form  of  which  he  gives  the  substance  it  could 
have  referred  to  only  one  point.  Here  is  the  question  in 
full,  together  with  the  reply  of  the  Congregation  : — 

In  plurimis  .  .  .  usus  invaluit  .  .  .  Sacram  Hostiam  quote  in 
Ostensorio  exponcnda  est  recondendi  intra  duo  crystalla  apte 
cohaerentia,  camque  in  Tabcrnaculo  reponcndi  absque  ulla  capsa, 
seu  costodia.  Hinc  a  S.  E.  C.  expostulatum  fuit.  '  An  ejusmodi 
praxis  liciet  ? ' 

We  have  said  that  this  point  is  not  worth  labouring,  as 
it  has  absolutely  no  bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
decree,  other  than  that  it  enables  one  to  make  the  interpre- 
tation clearer.  But  if  it  were  of  any  importance  it  would 
be  easy  enough  to  show  that  the  praxis  spoken  of  in  the 
question  refers  not  merely  to  the  placing  in  the  Tabernacle 
the  Host  enclosed  between  two  glass  discs,  but  also  to  the 
placing  of  the  Host  enclosed  in  the  monstrance  for  exposition 
and  Benediction.  We  have  italicized  the  clauses  which  bear 
out  this  interpretation. 

Our  correspondent  further  says  that  in  order  to  support 
our  interpretation  we  '  are  obliged  to  imagine  a  sort  of 
compound  lunette.'  We  do  riot  know  what  faculty  of  our 
mind  was  engaged  in  evolving  the  description  of  the  lunette, 
which  we  believed,  and  still  believe,  the  Congregation  of 
Kites  has  sanctioned.  Our  correspondent  must  admit  that 
the  Congregation  has  declared  it  lawful  to  enclose  the  Sacred 
Host  between  two  glass  discs,  provided  it  touch  neither, 
and  to  place  it  thus  enclosed,  and  without  any  further 
covering  or  protection  in  the  Tabernacle.  The  arrangement 
we  described  suggested  itself  to  us  as  being  the  most 
convenient  to  secure  the  conditions  insisted  on  by  the 
Congregation.  Any  other  arrangement  which  will  as  effec- 
tually secure  the  same  conditions,  whether  it  be  a  simple  or 
compound  lunette  would  equally  recommend  itself  to  us. 

But,  then,  says  our  correspondent,  no  such  thing  as  this 
exists ;  and,  consequently,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  anyone  would  ask  a  question  about  it.  With 
all  respect  for  our  correspondent,  we  beg  to  say  that  he 
is  here  wandering  wide  of  the  point  The  reply  of  the 
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Congregation  in  this  case  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
question.  Had  the  Congregation  merely  said  '  Affirmative ' 
then  we  might  argue  about  the  meaning  of  the  question  ; 
but  the  Congregation  has  added  words  which  convey  clearly 
to  us  what  they  sanctioned  :— 

Affirmative  :  dummodo  sacra  Hostia  in  dictis  crystallis  bene 
sit  clausa,  atque  crystalla  non  tangat. 

Now  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  question,  the 
Sacred  Congregation  makes  it  quite  clear  in  its  reply  that  it 
sanctions  the  enclosure  of  the  Host  for  exposition  in  the 
monstrance,  and  reposition  in  the  tabernacle  between  two 
glass  discs,  provided  it  touches  neither.  And  if  the  form 
of  lunette  which  the  Orator  had  before  his  mind  did  not 
correspond  with  the  requirements  of  the  Congregation,  then 
his  lunette  was  certainly  not  approved  of.  And  if  there  be 
no  such  lunette  in  existence,  as  that  implied  in  the  response 
of  the  Congregation,  it  does  not  matter ;  when  it  comes  into 
existence  it  will  have  the  approval  of  the  Congregation ; 
and,  surely,  it  is  ,not  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  devise  a 
lunette  that  will  fulfil  these  simple  requirements. 

So  far  we  have  argued  on  the  hypothesis  that  a 
lunette  such  as  we  described  in  last  October's  number  of  the 
I.  E.  EECOKD  does  not  exist.  Our  correspondent  says  that  no 
such  lunette  exists,  and  we  wished  to  show  him  that  its 
existence,  or  non-existence  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  meaning  of  the  decree.  But  wide,  as  we  are  sure, 
our  correspondent's  experience  is,  it  is,  at  least,  not  universal. 
In  the  parish  church  of  Maynooth  there  is  a  lunette 
exactly  coinciding  with  the  one  we  have  described.  It  was 
made  some  ten  years  ago  by  Mr.  Donegan  of  Dame-street, 
Dublin,  who,  we  understand,  has  made  many  similar  ones. 
It  consists  of  a  cylinder  about  2J  inches  in  length  and  about 
2  in.  diameter ;  the  sides  of  the  cylinders  are  of  metal  (gold 
in  this  particular  case),  the  ends  of  strong  plate  glass. 
One  of  these  ends  moves  on  a  hinge,  and  when  it  is  opened 
a  specially  constructed  crescent  lunette,  carrying  the  con- 
secrated Host  is  filled  into  a  groove  in  the  side  of  the 
cylinder;  the  glass  disc  is  closed  and  fastened,  and  this 
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compound  lunette,  which  we  have  not  imagined,  but  seen, 
is  ready  to  be  placed  either  in  the  monstrance — specially  and 
ingeniously  constructed  to  receive  it — or  in  the  tabernacle. 

May  we  now,  in  turn,  ask  how  our  correspondent  knows 
that  the  use  of  the  lunette  with  glass  discs  so  close  together 
that  the  Host  must  touch  one  or  both  '  is  presumed  in  the 
question  to  be  lawful '  ?  The  question  itself  affords  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  in  favour  of  this  statement.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  our  correspondent  must  have  come  to  this 
conclusion  because  he  believed  that  no  other  form  of  lunette 
with  glass  discs  existed ;  but,  now  that  it  has  been  shown 
that  another  form  does  exist,  surely  it  is  not  quite  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  person  who  asked  the  question  knew 
only  of  that  form  which  justly  deserves  to  be  condemned. 
However,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  reply  of  the 
Congregation  is  entirely  independent  of  the  meaning  of  the 
question ;  this  reply,  not  the  question,  makes  the  law  for  us. 

Our  correspondent  remarks  that  in  their  reply  the 
Congregation  seem  to  condemn  indirectly  the  use  of  the  old 
lunette  with  two  glass  discs  nearly  touching.  '  Or  better,' 
he  goes  on  to  say,  '  it  would  condemn  the  practice  if  asked 
the  question ;  but  I  submit  it  has  not  been  asked.'  We 
quite  agree  with  our  correspondent,  that  the  Congregation 
would  condemn  the  old  form  of  lunette  if  it  were  asked ; 
but  we  maintain,  moreover,  that,  after  the  publication  of  the 
decree  now  under  discussion,  no  lunette  enclosing  the  Host 
between  two  glass  discs  has  the  approval  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Rites,  unless  it  be  so  fitted  that  the  Host  can  be 
contained  in  it  without  touching  either  of  the  discs.  This 
amounts,  we  think,  to  a  tacit  condemnation  of  the  old  form 
of  lunette. 

THE  £  OBDINABIUS  LOCI  ' 

REV,  PEAK  SIK, — You  will  kindly  excuse  me  for  making  a 
few  remarks  on  your  answer  to  the  correspondent  in  the  October 
number  of  the  I.  E.  EECOBD  regarding  the  '  Consensus  OrdinaruY 
I  quite  agree  with  your  answer  to  the  first  two  questions  of  the 
correspondent  ;  but  your  answer  to  the  third  question,  is,  I  think 
incomplete. 

The  Provincial  or  other  Superior  of  Regulars  can,  it  appears, 
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be  considered  the  Ordlnarius  of  his  own  subjects  within  the  limits 
of  his  jurisdiction.  If,  therefore,  his  subjects  have  the  necessary 
faculties  to  bless  beads,  rosaries,  &c.,  the  Provincial's  permission 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  exercise  of  these  faculties  in  the  churches, 
monasteries,  and  other  places  subject  to  his  jurisdiction. 

To  exercise  the  same  faculties  outside  of  these  places  Eegulars 
require  the  permission  of  the  bishops  of  the  diocese.  The  question 
has  been  thus  decided  by  two  decrees  of  the  Congregation  of 
Indulgences,  July  22nd,  1886,  and  January  2nd,  1888.  Both 
decrees  are  given  in  the  Analecta  Ecclesiastica  for  January, 
1895.  The  question  was  afterwards  treated  at  length  in  the 
N.  B.  Theologiqiw,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  538,  and  the  same  conclusion 
was  come  to.  Another  doubt  yet  remains  regarding  this  matter. 
These  faculties  are,  as  a  rule,  given  for  five  years.  When  the 
five  years  have  passed,  and  the  same  faculties  are  again  renewed 
from  Koine,  do  you  think  is  it  necessary  to  again  get  the  per- 
mission of  the  Ordinarius  ?  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  permission 
of  the  Ordinarius  is  again  necessary,  for  one  cannot  reasonably  sup- 
pose that  a  bishop  wishes  to  extend  his  permission  beyond  the 
time  determined  by  Eome. 

REGULAR. 

The  reply  to  which  our  correspondent  refers  was  incom- 
plete in  the  sense  indicated  by  him.  Three  questions  were 
asked ;  the  second  referred  to  the  case  of  Eegulars  giving 
missions,  &c.,  away  from  their  monastery ;  the  third  question 
to  which  our  correspondent  says  the  reply  was  incomplete, 
asked  whether  the  Provincial  or  other  Superior  of  a  Keligious 
Order  might  be  regarded  as  the  Ordinarius  loci  for  his  own 
subjects.  Having  still  in  mind  that  the  preceding  question 
referred  to  Kegulars  when  away  from  their  monastery,  we 
took  it  for  granted  that  this  one  referred  to  them  in  these 
same  circumstances,  and  consequently  answered  that  the 
Superior  of  a  Eeligious  House  or  Order  could  not  be  regarded 
as  the  Ordinarius  loci,  even  for  his  own  subjects.  This 
reply  is  correct  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  intended ;  but 
a  distinction  should  have  been  made  in  order  to  make  the 
reply  complete.  A  Keligious  Superior  cannot  take  the  place 
of  the  Ordinarius  loci  even  with  regard  to  his  own  subjects, 
if  there  is  question  of  their  exercising  the  faculties  outside 
the  precincts  of  their  own  monasteries  or  churches  ;  he 
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can,  however,  provided  the  faculties  are  to  be  exercised  only 
in  the  monasteries  or  churches  belonging  to  the  Order.  The 
following  decrees  illustrate  and  confirm  both  members  of 
this  distinction  : — 

BEATISSIME  PATER, 

Prater  Marcolinus  Cicognani  Procurator  Generalis  Ordinis 
Praedicatorum.  ad  pedes  Sanctitatis  Tuae  provolutus  exponit :  in 
Literiis  Apostolicis  in  forma  Brevis,  quibus  Eegularibus  concedi 
solet  facultas  benedicendi  Coronas,  Kosaria,  A:c.,  haberi  verba 
de  consensu  Ordinarii  tui ;  in  Rescriptis  vero  S.  Congregationis 
Indulgentiarum  et  Sacris  Reliquiis  praepositae,  quibus  eadem 
facultas  iisdem  Regularibus  concedetur  legi  tantum  verba  de 
consensu  Ordinarii. 

Turn  humillimo  Oratori,  turn  nonnullis  aliis  Religiosis  Viris, 
verba  Ordinarii  lui.et  Ordinarii  absque  addito  dubium  ingesse- 
runt,  cujus  solutio  modo  petitur. 

Dubium  est  : 

'  Utrum  nomine  Ordinarii  cujus  in  casu  requiritur  consensus, 
intelligendus  sit  localis  superior  Ordinis  ad  quern  pertinet  Regu- 
laris,  qui  facultatem  obtinuit  benedicendi  Coronas,  Rosaria,  etc.  ; 
aut  potius  Superior  Ecclesiasticus  Dioeceseos  intra  cujus  lirnites 
idem  Regularis  reperitur. ' 

Quam  gratiam. 

Sacra  Congregatio  Ind.  Sacrisque  Bel.  praeposita,  die  22  Julii, 
1886,  proposito  Dubio  respondit. 

'  Ad  primam  partem  negative  :  ad  secundam  partem  affirma- 
tive. ' 

Datum  Romae  ex  Secretaria  ejusdem  S.  Conis.,  die  et  anno 
ut  supra. 

J.  B.  Card.  FRANZELIN,  Praef. 
I.  DEI/LA  VOLPE,  Secret. 

ORDINIS    MINORUM   CAPUCINORUM 

Sacrae  Indulgentiarum  et  SS.  Keliquiarum  Congregation! 
sequens  dubium  dirimendum  propositum  fuit  : 

Quum  in  litteris  apostolicis  in  forma  Brevis,  nee  non  in 
Rescriptis  b*.  C.  Indulgentiis  Sacrisque  Reliqniis  praepositae, 
quibus  Regularibus  conceditur  facultas  benedicendi  Coronas, 
Rosaria,  &c.,  haec  verba  legantur  '  de  consensu  Ordinarii  loci ' 
quaeritur : 

An  Regularis  qui  a  Sede  Apostolica  praedictam  facultatem 
obtinuit,  ad  earn  exercendam  intra  septa  tantummodo  sui  Monas- 
terii  seu  Conventus  vel  etiam  domorum  Residentialium  in  quibus 
hisce  temporum  adjunctis  plures  Religiosi  sub  respectivi  superi- 
oris  dependentia  una  simul  commorantur,  opus  habeat  licentia 
Superioris  Ecclesiastic!  Dioeceseos  in  qua  suum  Monas|;eriuir!  seu 
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Conventus  vel  supraenunciatae  domus  reperiuntur,  an  vero 
sufficiat  licentia  superioris  vera  jurisdictione  pollentis  in  suo 
Ordine  uti  Abbas,  Provincialis,  vel  Generalis  totius  Ordinis  ? 

S.  Congr.  Indulgentiis  Sacrisque  Reliquiis  praeposita  sub  die 
2  Januarii,  1888,  respondit : 

Ad  Iam>  Partem  Negative. 

Ad  II111"'  LJartem  Affirmative. 

Datum  Romae  ex  Secretaria  ejusdem  S.  Congr.  die  mense  et 
anno  uti  supra. 

CAI.  Card.  ALOISI-MASELLI,  Praef. 

L,  *  S. 

^  ALEXANDEE,  Episcopus  Oensis,  Seer. 

Our  opinion  regarding  the  necessity  of  procuring  the 
consent  of  the  Ordinary  each  time  that  one  gets  his  faculties 
renewed  coincides  with  that  of  our  correspondent.  We 
believe  that  the  consent  of  the  Ordinary  is  a  condition — and 
though  for  the  most  part  a  formality — an  essential  condition, 
for  the  valid  exercise  of  any  faculties  in  the  granting  of 
which  this  formula  is  used.  Now,  although  a  person  had 
had  the  consent  of  the  Ordinary  for  the  exercise  of  faculties 
procured  five  years  ago,  he  has  not  his  consent  for  the 
exercise  of  the  faculties — though  specifically  the  same — 
which  he  receives  now ;  that  is,  he  has  not  his  formal 
consent  expressed  in  connection  with,  or  in  regard  to,  the 
renewed  faculties. 

D.    O'LOAN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

FATHER  DONOVAN'S  COMPENDIUM   '  THEOLOQIAE  MOBALIS 

BEV.  DEAR  SIR, — There  is  one  statement  in  your  kind  notice  of 
my  Compendium,  in  the  November  number  of  the  I.E.  RECORD, 
to  which  I  beg  leave  to  call  attention.  I  allowed  a  month  to 
elapse  without  doing  so,  fearing  lest  I  might;  seem  ungrateful  for 
a  review,  which  was,  on  the  whole,  so  very  favourable.  On 
mature  consideration,  however,  I  have  decided  to  ignore  that 
fear,  in  the  interest  of  science,  and  with  your  permission  to  say, 
in  a  friendly,  pacific  way,  what  I  think  of  that  statement. 

The  passage  in  question  is  :  *  All  clerici  are  not  tonsurati,  as 
the  author  himself  points  out  in  explaining  the  censure  attached 
to  percussio  clerici.1 

Now  the  assertion,  that  all  clerici  are  not  tonsurati,  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  Roman  Pontifical,  DC  Ordinibus  Confercndis, 
where  it  is  said :  '  Clericatus  sen  prima  tonsura  quocumque  die, 
hora  et  loco  conferri  potest,'  taking  for  one  and  the  same  thing 
the  collatio  clcricatus  and  primae  tonsurae,  and  the  same  thing  is 
repeated  substantially  in  the  end  of  the  article  De  Clcrico  facicndo. 

Schouppe's  definition  of  tonsura  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Pontifical.  He  writes,  De  Ordinc,  n.  67:  '  Tonsura  est  caeremonia 
.  .  .  qua  laicus  ,  .  .  sacro  ritu  in  clerum  adscribitur.'  In  strict 
keeping  with  this,  and  with  the  teaching  of  Palmieri,  is  the 
description  I  have  given  of  clerics,  Comp.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  143,  n.  1 : 
1  Clerici  generatim  dicuntur  initiati  Ordinibus  .  .  .  vel  etiam 
tonssra,  qua  quis  priviligia  ecclcsiastica  sortiturS  It  seems  to 
have  been  for  want  of  this  last  clause  or  something  equivalent, 
that  Palmieri  found  fault  with  Busembaum's  definition  ;  for  he 
himself  has  written  as  in  the  Comp.,  vol.  iii.,p.  13,  n.  4  : '  Collatio 
Tonsurae  qua  quis  fit  clericus,  inter  Ordines  non  censetur.'  How 
quote  him,  then,  in  support  of  the  doctrine,  that  there  are 
clerics  who  are  not  tonsured  ? 

Ballerini,  too,  has  said,  as  transcribed  in  Comp.,  vol.  i.,  p.  234, 
n.  66  :  '  Clericus  vero  licet  a  prima  tonsura  dedicatus  ad  divinum 
cultum  reputctur,'  &c. 

It  is  true  that  Palmieri  says  (Comp.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  171,  n.  101) : 
'Advertendum  est,  in  liac  re  (immunitatum)  sub  nomine  clerico- 
rum  seu  personarum  ecclesiasticarum  venire  etiam  regulares 
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utriusque  sexus,  novitios  quoque  et  converses ' :  and  in  the  place 
indicated  by  your  reviewer  he  adds  other  classes  of  persons 
entitled  to  the  privilegium  canonis ;  where,  however,  he  takes 
care  to  observe  :  '  latissime  acceptum  est.'  It  is  in  this  wide  and 
improper  sense,  that  he  uses  as  synonymous  the  terms  above 
quoted — clericorum  sen  personarum  ecclesiasticarum  ;  for, 
though  every  cleric  is  an  ecclesiastical  person,  every  ecclesias- 
tical person  is  not  a  cleric. 

St.  Alphonsus,  De  Censuris,  n.  79,  uses  an  expression  similar 
to  Palmieri,  when  he  says :  '  Notandum  .  ;  .  quod  nomine 
Episcoporum  veniunt  Abbates,  et  alii  jurisdictionem  episcopalem 
habentes.'  Would  it  not  be  an  abuse  of  language  to  say,  that 
Abbots,  &c.,  are  in  reality  bishops,  because  they  enjoy  some  of 
the  privileges  of  bishops  ?  And  is  it  not  a  like  abuse  to  say, 
that  certain  classes  of  persons  are  clerics,  solely  because  a  small 
share  of  clerical  privileges  (the  immumtalcs,  not  the  praerogative) 
has  been  extended  to  them  ? 

In  fine,  the  second  Council  of  Lateran,  and  the  Constitution 
Apostolicae  Sedis  draw  a  clear  line  of  distinction  between  clerics 
and  others  not  clerics,  to  whom  the  privilegium  canonis  has  been 
extended.  The  former  says  :  '  Si  quis,  suadente  diabolo,  hujus 
sacrilegii  reatum  incurrerit,  quod  in  clericum  vel  monachum 
violentas  manus  injecerit,'  &c.  And  the  latter:  'Violentas 
manus  .  .  .  injicientes  in  Clericos  vel  utriusque  sexus  Monachos.' 

All  this  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  there  is  a  genuine 
Irish  bull  in  the  text  pointed  out  in  my  notula.  It  is,  therefore, 
your  reviewer,  and  not  I,  who  has  come  to  grief  in  such  an 
apparently  smooth  stream. 

D.  A.  DONOVAN. 
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DOCUMENTS 

IMPORTANT  LETTER  OF  THE  SACRED  CONGREGATION  OF 
PROPAGANDA  TO  HIS  EMINENCE  CARDINAL  LOGUE,  ON 
THE  DELEGATION  OF  FACULTIES  OF  THE  FORMULA  VI. 

S.    CONGREGAZIONE    DE    PEOPAGANDA    FlDE, 

Protocolla  No.  31239. 

ROMA,  1  Decembr.,  1898. 
EME  ET  BME  DOMINE  MI  OBSME, 

In  supplici  libello  hue  misso,  nomine  Episcoporum  Hiberniae, 
exponitur  plura  exoriri  incommoda  quoad  usum  facultatum 
formulae  VI.,  ex  restrictione  art.  241,  quo  iisdem  Episcopis  potestas 
fit  '  communicandi  praedictas  facultates  duobus  sacerdotibus 
tantum  in  qualibet  civitate  et  oppido  insigni "  ;  in  quibusdam 
enim  Hiberniae  dioecesibus  rarissimae  sunt  civitates  et  oppida 
insignia.  Ejusmodi  autem  incommoda  praesertim  oriri,  dicitur, 
turn  quoad  absolutionem  censurarum  et  casuum  Summo  Pontifici 
reservatorum,  turn  etiam  quoad  dispensationem  in  quibusdam 
impedimentis  matrimonialibus. 

Jamvero  pluries  id  idem  expositum  fuit  huic  S.  Congregation! 
ab  Episcopis  Hiberniae,  pluraque  ad  id  responsa  dedit  S.  Con- 
gregatio,  uti  etiam  legitur  in  Collectanea  S.  Congregationis* 
pag.  64,  65,  sub  nn.  153  et  155.  Jam  inde  ab  anno  1832,  Archie- 
piscopo  Armacano  S.  Congregatio  declarabat.  '  In  facultatum 
(Form.  VI.)  concessione  non  agi  de  oppidorum  splendore  ac  digni- 
tate,  sed  de  populi  Catholici  bono  atque  utilitate.  Ubi  igitur  talis 
ac  tanta  sit  populi  Catholici  copia  commorantis  in  ruralibus 
districtibus  de  quibus  a  Te  loquitur,  poterunt  sacerdotibus  ibi 
degentibus  facultates  subdelegari,  licet  iis  districtibus  non 
conveniat  titulus  insignium  oppidorum.'  Idem  dicendum  de 
parochiis. 

Anno  autem  1834  eidem  Archiepiscopo  Armacano  petenti 
etiam  nomine  aliorum  Episcoporum  provinciae  suae  potestatem 
communicandi  facultatem  absolvendi  in  casibus  (reservatis) 
presbyteris  magis  idoneis,  prouti  melius  in  Domino  expedire 
judicaverint,  ex  audientia  SS'""  habita  die  11  Maii  ejusdem  anni, 
rescriptum  fuit  :  Pro  gratia, 
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Demum  anno  1861  Archiepiscopo  Dublinensi  qui,  exponens 
frustraneum  accidere  in  aliquibus  dioecesibus  facultatem  communi- 
candi  cum  restrictione  '  duobus  sacerdotibus  tantum  in  qualibet 
civitate  et  oppido  insigni,'  ob  easdem  modo  allatas  rationes,  expos 
tulavit  modificari  citata  verba  formulae  VI.  ;  relatis  precibus 
SSmo,  Sanctitas  sua  rescribendum  mandavit  concedi  Archiepiscopo 
Oratori  potestatem  communicandi  ad  normam  concessionis  factae 
Archiepiscopo  Armacano  anno  1834  ;  quoad  modificationem  for- 
mulae, non  expedire.  Eadem  autem  concessio  etiam  aliis  Hiberniae 
Episcopis  illam  petentibus  facta  est. 

Memoratis  his  declarationibus  S.  Haec  Congregatio  pro  rerum 
adjunctis  satis  alias  providit.  Nunc  vero  nihil  immutando  quoad 
dispensationes  matrimoniales,  ut  eadem  detur  tutior  agendi  norma 
omnibus  Hiberniae  Episcopis  quod  facultatem  absolvendi  in 
casibus  Summo  Pontifici  reservatis,  Sacra  haec  Congregatio 
censuit  iisdem  potestatem  tribuere  communicandi  presbyteris 
sibi  subditis,  prouti  iu  Domino  expedire  judicaverint ;  facultates 
quae  in  duobus  hie  adjunctis  Kescriptis  continentur. 

Interim  omni  cum  obsequio  tuas  manus  humillime  deoscular. 
Eminentiae  Tuae, 

M.  CAKD.  LEDOCHOWSKI,  Praef. 
A.  ARCHIEP.  LARRI&EN,  Seer. 

RESCRIPT    GRANTING    POWER    TO    THE    IRISH    BISHOPS     TO 
DELEGATE  CERTAIN  FACULTIES  IN  THE  FORMULA  VI. 

No.  31239. 

BEATISSIME  PATER, 

Archiepiscopi  et  Episcopi  Hiberniae  ad  pedes  Sanctitatis 
Vestrae  provoluti  humiliter  postulant,  ut  facultatem  ipsis  con- 
cessam'in  No  11°  formulae  VI.  '  Absolvendi  ab  omnibus  censuris 
etiam  speciali  modo  in  Constituone  Apostolicae  sedis  Romano 
Pontifici  reservatis,  excepta  absolutione  complicis  in  peccato 
turpi "  communicare  valeant  presbyteris  sibi  subditis,  magis 
idoneis,  prouti  in  Domino  expedire  judicaverint. 

Ex  Audientia  SSmi  habita  die  6  Decembris,  1898. 

ggmns  D.  N.Leo  Div.  Prov.  P.P.  XIII.  referente  me  infrascripto, 
S.  Congfiis  de  Propaganda  Fide  Secretario,  benigne  adnuere 
dignatus  est,  pro  gratia  juxta  preces,  ad  quinquennium,  contrariis 
quibuscumque  non  obstantibus. 

Datum  Eomae  ex  Aedibus  S.  Congfiis  de  Propaganda  Fide, 
die  et  anno  ut  supra. 

A.  ARCHIEP.  LARISSEN,  Seer. 
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RENEWAL  OF  FACULTIES  OF  IRISH  BISHOPS  TO  DISPENSE 
IN  INTERSTICES,  AND  ONE  YEAR  OF  AGE  FOR  PRIEST- 
HOOD, IN  MAYNOOTH  COLLEGE,  AND  IRISH  COLLEGE. 
PARIS. 

Prot.  31238. 

BEATISSIME  PATER, 

Michael  Cardinalis  Logue,  Archiepiscopus  Armacanus,  totius 
Hiberniae  Primas,  ad  pedes  Sanctitatis  Tuae  provolutus,  humiliter 
petit  renovationem  facultatis  quam  alias  obtinuit  die  29  Aprilis 
1894,  ad  quinquennium  pro  omnibus  Hiberniae  Episcopis  dispen- 
sandi  cum  propriis  subditis  in  Collegio  Maynutiano  et  in  Collegio 
S.  Patritii  apud  Lutetian  Parisiorum  ad  sacros  ordines  promo- 
vendis,  super  interstitiis  et  super  defectu  unius  anni  aetatis  ad 
presbyteratum  requisitae. 

Ex  Audientia  SSnii.  habita  die  22  Novembris  1898. 

SS.mus  Dominus  Noster  Leo,  Divina  Providentia  PP.  XIII, 
referente  me  infrascripto  S.  Congregationis  de  Propaganda  Fide 
Secretario,  benigne  annuere  dignatus  est  pro  gratia  renovationis, 
juxta  preces,  in  forma  et  terminis  praecedentis  concessionis,  ad 
aliud  quinquennium. 

Datum  Bomae  ex  Aed.  S.  Congregationis  de  Propaganda  Fide 
die  et  anno  praedictis. 

A.  ARCHIEP.  LARISSEN,  Seer. 


RENEWAL    OF    INDULT    GIVING   IRISH    BISHOPS    POWER  TO 
DISPENSE  IN  FAST  AND  ABSTINENCE 

Prot.  31210. 

BEATISSIME  PATER, 

Cardinalis  Michael  Logue,  Archiepiscopus  Armacanus  et 
totius  Hiberniae  Primas,  ad  pedes  Sanctitatis  Tuae  provolutus, 
humiliter  petit  ut  attentis  peculiaribus  circumstantiis  in  quibus 
versantur  fideles  regionis  Hibernicae  benigne  prorogare  dignetur 
Indultum  super  lege  jejunii  et  abstinentiae,  etiam  tempore  quadra- 
gesimali,  alias  ipsi  et  singulis  Hiberniae  Episcopis  pro  sibi 
commissis  fidelibus  concessum  sub  die  28  Januarii  1894  ad 
quinquennium. 

Ex  Audientia  SSini  die  22  Novembris  1898. 

SSmus  D.  N,  Leo  Divina  Providentia  Papa  XIII,  referente 
me  infrascripto  Sacrae  Congregationis  de  Propaganda  Fide 
Secretario,  Indultum  de  quo  in  precibus  benigne  prorogare 
dignatus  est  ad  aliud  quinquennium  in  iisdem  forma  et  terminis, 
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Quisque  tarn  en  Episcopus  singulis  vicibus  nonnisi  pro  uno  anno 
dispenset,  facta  quolibet  anno  expressa  rnentione  facultatis 
obtentae  a  S.  Sede,  atque  hortetur  Christifideles,  ut  hanc  aposto- 
licam  Indulgentiam  compensare  studeant  aliis  piis  operibus  et 
eleemosynis  in  pauperum  levamen  erogandis.  Contrariis  quibus- 
cumque  minime  obstantibus. 

Datum  Romae  ex  Aedibus  S.  Congregationis  de  Propaganda 
Fide  die  et  anno  ut  supra. 

B.  ARCHIEP.  LARISSEN,  Sccr. 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS 

DIRECTOEIUM  SPIRITUALS.     A  Guide   for  Priests  in  their 

Public   and  Private   Life.     By  F.  Benedict  Valuy,  S.J. 

5th  Edition,  thoroughly  Eevised,     Dublin  :  M.  H,  Gill 

&  Son, 1898. 

WE  are  glad  to  welcome  this  fifth  edition  of  the  work 
of  Father  Valuy.  As  a  '  Guide  for  Priests '  it  is  well  known 
to  the  Irish  clergy ;  but  the  improvements  in  this  last 
edition  have  made  it  more  useful  and  valuable  than  ever, 
To  every  priest,  no  matter  what  his  education  may  have 
been,  some  work  of  this  kind  is  absolutely  indispensable; 
and  amongst  works  of  the  kind  we  know  of  none  more  practi- 
cal or  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  priests  in  these  countries 
than  the  work  of  Father  Valuy.  It  is  at  once  a  spiritual  and 
a  practical  guide.  It  keeps  permanently  before  the  minds  of 
priests  the  high  ideal  of  their  calling,  and  gives  them  solemn 
warning  of  the  efforts  that  have  to  be  made  in  order  that  they 
may  prove  worthy  of  the  sanctuary.  The  chapters  on  meditation, 
on  the  examination  of  conscience,  on  faults  against  rubrics, 
faults  against  etiquette,  &c.,  are  all  eminently  practical.  The  list 
of  books  for  a  priest's  library  has  been  revised  for  this  new 
edition  ;  and  although  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  any  two  priests 
to  agree  as  to  a  perfect  list  of  books,  still  the  suggestions  in  this 
volume  cannot  fail  to  prove  useful.  The  hints  as  to  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  some  well-known  proper  names  at  the  end  of  the 
book  is  distinctly  valuable.  How  few  pronounce  correctly  such 
names  as  Harcourt,  Knollys,  Leveson  Gower,  Pepys,  Belvoir, 
Colclough,  Dalziel,  Wemyss !  No  student  or  young  priest  should 
hesitate  to  procure  a  copy  of  this  book,  and  no  priest,  young  or 
old,  should  hesitate  to  read  it  when  they  have  procured  it. 

J.  F.  H. 

THE  EELIGIOUS  LIFE  AND  THE  Vows.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  Mgr.  Gay  by  O.S.B.  London :  Burns 
&  Gates.  1898. 

THIS  '  Treatise  on  Religious  Life '  is  a  translation  of  three 
admirable  chapters  in  Monsigneur  Gay's  work  on  '  The  Christian 
Life  and  Virtues,'  which  has  been  so  greatly  appreciated  in 
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France.  Monseigneur  Gay  has  done  for  ascetical  theology  what 
Fr.  Faber  did  for  some  portions  of  dogmatic  theology — he  has 
made  it  attractive  to  the  general  reader  by  not  treating  it  in  a 
dry  and  merely  scientific  manner,  but  with  a  largeness  of  view 
and  poetic  enthusiasm  which  conveys  to  many  souls  a  revelation 
of  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  God's  love  in  dealing  with  His 
creatures.' 

So  speaks  Father  Gordon,  of  the  London  Oratory,  who  has 
written  a  short  introduction  to  the  book  ;  and  though  it  is  very 
high  praise  for  any  author  to  be  put  in  comparison  with  Fr.  Faber, 
we  do  not  consider  the  praise  undeserved  in  the  case  of  Mgr. 
Gay.  The  translator,  in  his  preface,  complains  of  the  special 
difficulties  he  felt  in  putting  a  proper  English  garb  on  Mgr.  Gay's 
French  ;  but  we  think  he  has  succeeded  very  much  better  than 
most  translators  from  the  French,  and  deserves  to  be  compli- 
mented on  the  fact.  To  religious  who  have  made  the  vows,  and 
wish  to  study  the  spirit  and  obligations  of  their  state,  this 
treatise  ought  to  prove  most  congenial  reading.  Even  for  others 
besides  religious  it  will  be  edifying  reading,  and  not  at  all  dull  or 
wearisome,  but  most  entertaining. 

P.  J.  T. 


THE  FRANCISCANS  IN  ENGLAND,  1600-1850.  Being  an 
Authentic  Account  of  the  Second  English  Province  of 
Friars  Minor.  By  the  Eev.  Father  Thaddeus,  O.F.M. 
London :  Art  and  Book  Co.  1898. 

THIS  is  a  diligent  compilation  of  authentic  historical  material, 
and  as  such  has  a  greater  value,  perhaps,  than  if  it  were  a 
finished  history,  which  it  is  not.  For  Father  Thaddeus,  no  doubt, 
it  was  a  labour  of  love  to  compile  such  a  volume,  and  to  the 
members  of  his  own  religious  family  all  the  matter  he  brings 
together  will  be  interesting;  but  the  general  reader  cannot  be 
expected  to  take  much  interest  in  old  documents,  and  acts  of 
chapters,  and  lists  of  names,  residences,  donations,  and  such 
like.  Nevertheless  all  these  things  are  useful  in  their  place,  and 
Father  Thaddeus  has  done  good  work  in  making  this  compila- 
tion, which  seems  to  be  exhaustive. 

P.  J.  T. 
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MUSICAL  EXAMINATIONS.  With  some  Particulars  respecting 
the  Proprietary  Musical  '  Colleges,'  their  Shareholders, 
Working,  issue  of  Diplomas  and  Robes,  £c.  London  : 
Musical  News  Office,  130,  Fleet-street. 

THERE  is  a  great  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  have  music 
pupils  examined  by  some  recognised  authority.  A  great  many 
schools,  especially  girls'  boarding  schools,  as  well  as  private 
teachers,  like  to  have  their  pupils  to  pass  some  of  the  various 
examinations  that  are  being  held  all  over  the  country.  Great 
advantages,  no  doubt,  are  derived  from  these  examinations.  They 
give  a  stimulus  to  the  pupils,  and  serve  as  an  assurance  for  the 
teachers  when  they  have  been  working  on  the  right  lines,  or  a 
corrective  when  their  work  is  found  defective  in  one  direction  or 
other.  Moreover,  the  certificates  issued  to  successful  candidates 
may  prove  very  useful  to  them  in  after-life.  But  it  is  evident 
that,  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  these  examinations 
should  be  conducted  by  some  competent  authority.  About  the 
relative  merits,  however,  of  the  various  bodies  that  hold  such 
examinations,  very  little  is  known  in  this  country.  Many 
teachers,  in  their  selection  of  a  particular  examining  body,  are 
guided  by  nothing  else  than  a  high-sounding  name  or  the 
grandeur  of  announcements  in  circulars  sent  to  them.  The 
information  given  in  the  pamphlet  under  review,  which  is 
published  at  the  moderate  price  of  3d,  will,  therefore,  be  of 
extreme  advantage  to  music  teachers  who  are  in  the  habit  of,  or 
are  thinking  of,  sending  their  pupils  in  for  examination.  It 
consists  of  a  reprint  of  a  large  number  of  articles  or  letters  from 
various  musical  as  well  as  political  papers,  together  with  some 
speeches  by  eminent  men,  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  gives  a 
clear  insight  into  the  true  meaning  and  working  of  several 
examining  bodies  which  trade  under  the  proud  name  of 
'  Colleges.'  H.  B. 


'THE     TRIUMPH     OF     FAILURE'1 

WE  are  not  certain  how  far  this  book  will  tend  to 
lessen  the  deep-seated  prejudice  that  very  many 
people  feel  against  the  theological  novel.  To 
the  ordinary  novel-reader,  who  seeks  amuse- 
ment, or  at  best  distraction  from  the  stern  and  monotonous 
realities  of  life,  the  intrusion  of  solemn  questions  into  a 
work  of  fiction  may'  appear  impertinent ;  whereas  the  more 
serious  reader,  whose  mind  is  absorbed  in  the  problems 
dealt  with  in  the  spiritual  history  of  a  concrete  human 
being,  is  apt  to  criticize  somewhat  coldly  the  stage  mechan- 
ism with  which  the  workings  of  the  soul  is  surrounded — 
the  entrances  and  the  exits  of  the  players,  their  loves  and 
their  hates,  their  contrivances  and  their  controversies,  their 
small-talk  and  all  their  other  banalite.  As  this  is  our  own 
point  of  view  (it  may  be  a  wrong  one,  but  we  cannot  help  it), 
we  do  not  intend  dealing  with  this  really  remarkable  work 
as  we  should  deal  with  an  ordinary  novel.  The  author  has 
strongly  grappled  with  a  question  which  makes  all  criticism 
about  petty  details  superfluous.  There  is  art,  and  there  are 
the  rules  of  art.  These  are  sometimes  very  good  in  their 
way,  and  sometimes  they  can  be  done  without,  as  lovers  of 
Shakespere  will  admit;  for  if  you  want  to  enjoy  Shakespere, 
you  must  not  attempt  to  criticize  him. 

The  Triumph  of  Failure  describes   the   birth-pangs  of 

1  The  Triumph  of  Failure.     A  Sequel  to  Geoffrey  Austin,  Student.     By  the 
Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan,  P.P.     London:  Bums  &  Gates.     1899. 
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faith  in  a  soul  that  had  never  lost  the  faith.  This  looks  like 
a  paradox ;  but  is  it  not  something  of  a  truism  also  ?  Is 
there  not  a  chasm  yawning  between  a  barren,  intellectual 
assent  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  taking  it  all  for  granted, 
and  never  caring  to  take  the  trouble  to  deny  it,  and  a  living 
faith  that  dominates  the  whole  man,  all  his  mind  and  heart : 
a  faith  that  burns  him  and  purifies  him,  urging  him  to  work, 
to  suffer,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die,  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 
the  children  of  Christ  ? 

In  Geoffrey  Austin,  Student,  a  book  of  thrilling  interest, 
we  saw  traced  the  early  years  and  the  mental  training  of  a 
typical  Irish  lad,  highly  gifted,  imaginative,  ambitious,  but 
without  a  spark  of  real  religion  instilled  into  his  starving 
soul.  No  wonder  that  in  the  sequel  we  find  him  to  be  what 
he  is — a  complete  failure  and  a  complete  spiritual  wreck. 
The  work  we  are  reviewing  takes  him  up  at  the  point  where 
he  is  launched  into  the  world,  without  money,  or  position, 
or  friends,  to  carve  out  his  future  as  best  he  may ;  and  it 
traces  his  path  through  disappointment,  and  shame,  and 
sorrow,  till  at  last  he  finds  himself  at  the  foot  of  the 
Crucified,  humbled,  and  happy,  and  at  home  for  ever. 

This  is  the  old,  old  story ;  but,  after  all,  what  new  story 
could  compare  with  it  for  tragic  interest?  Whether  a  very 
large  number  of  readers  will  be  interested  in  it,  is  another 
question,  which  we  dare  not,  much  as  we  would  wish  it, 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  But,  if  it  is  not  so  read,  we 
dare  affirm,  most  unhesitatingly,  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  book,  but  of  the  readers.  And  we  think  we  can  promise 
the  author  something  else,  which  is,  perhaps,  guerdon 
enough  for  his  work,  evidently  a  work  of  love,  for  it  is  a 
work  of  high  inspiration  ;  we  can  promise  him  that  those 
of  his  readers  who  are  capable  of  understanding  and  appre- 
ciating his  book  (be  they  many,  or  be  they  few)  will  read  it 
with  more  than  interest,  more  than  admiration,  more  than 
mere  human  gratitude.  They  will  be  fired  by  his  enthu- 
siasm and  his  eloquence  ;  they  will  feel  their  cheeks  tingling 
with  shame;  they  will  feel  themselves  beset  by  new  'obsti- 
nate questionings  '  of  the  mind ;  they  will  necessarily  gird 
themselves  anew  for  the  Master's  work ;  and  (this  is  best 
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of  all)  they  will  be  refreshed  with  the  exaltation  of  new 
hope  as  to  the  result. 

If  we  are  expected  to  give  some  analysis  of  the  undoubted 
forcefulness  of  this  book,  we  do  not  find  the  task  so  easy. 
What  is  it  that  gives  its  power  over  the  human  heart  to  the 
Confessions  of  St.  Augustine,  and  to  the  Imitation  of  Christ? 
Apart  from  the  real  literary  merit  and  the  note  of  true 
eloquence  found  in  these  masterpieces  (qualities  which  are 
by  no  means  absent  from  the  Triumph  of  Failure),  we  feel 
in  both  of  them  that  we  have  a  human  soul,  telling  out 
plump  and  plain  its  own  experience,  its  own  most  secret 
things,  which  are  full  of  vital  interest,  because  they  appeal 
not  to  mere  imagination,  but  sound  the  deepest  chords  in 
the  heart  of  our  common  humanity. 

So  the  question  will  obtrude  itself  on  Father  Sheehan's 
thoughtful  readers,  how  far  is  this  wonderful  book  an 
autobiography,  and  how  far  is  it  a  mere  work  of  imagina- 
tion? There  is  never  a  hint  dropped  by  the  impersonal 
author  as  to  his  meaning  in  this  respect,  and  perhaps  we  are 
not  wished  to  pry  behind  the  veil  which  has  been  dropped 
before  our  eyes.  Of  course,  we  are  aware  that  there  is  much 
in  the  outward  story  which  could  not  in  any  sense  be  applied 
to  an  ecclesiastical  person,  even  though  there  is  a  complete 
absence  in  the  history  of  the  hero  of  those  moral  aberrations 
that  might  be  expected  to  accompany  loss  of  faith  in  one 
situated  as  he  was.  But  the  gradual  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  the  mind  was  set  on  false  ideals,  the  impassioned,  eager 
longing  for  the  true  light  of  faith,  combined  with  a  passive 
neglect  as  to  making  for  it,  the  foolish  fluttering  of  the 
wings  as  the  nets  of  God  were  gradually  closing  around  the 
soul,  the  heart-yearning  almost  leading  to  despair,  the  timely 
aid  stretched  out  to  sustain  and  save  by  the  hand  of  man  as 
well  as  of  God,  the  awful  conflict  as  the  battle  closed  round 
in  the  dark  night,  leaving  no  loop-hole  of  escape,  no  hope  of 
rescue,  the  final  defeat  that  meant  victory,  the  final  failure 
that  meant  triumph,  who  shall  describe  this,  if  he  has  only 
looked  on  from  a  vantage-ground  of  calm  security,  gazing  as 
from  the  rock  of  Lucretius  upon  the  shipwreck  in  the  waters 
below  ?  Lacordaire  and  Newman  could  give  but  one  answer, 
it  is  probable,  to  this  question. 
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One  feature  that  struck  us  in  the  work  we  are  reviewing, 
which  is  really  a  contribution  to  our  apologetic  literature,  is 
a  complete  absence  of  what  may  be  called  direct,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  indirect,  controversy.  Many  people,  we  are 
sure,  will  think  this  a  very  marked  and  unusual  merit  in  the 
novel-with-a-purpose.  Without  absolutely  differing  from 
this  opinion,  we  may  state  that  during  part  of  the  reading 
we  felt  tempted  to  regret  that  the  intellectual  side  of 
conversion  was  not  more  insisted  on.  Geoffrey  is  an 
intellectual  man,  and  a  scholar,  and  we  think  he  might  have 
been  influenced  more  by  directly  intellectual  motives,  and 
less  by  what  we  may  call  emotional  considerations.  It  is 
true  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  faith,  and  it  had  never 
quite  left  him  in  the  lurch.  Still  he  had  lost  all  intellectual 
motives  for  practising  it ;  and  the  question  arises,  would  it 
not  be  better  if  more  stress  had  been  laid  on  his  regaining 
them,  and  less  on  his  psychological  states,  which  depended 
on  outward  circumstances,  and  mere  human  affection  for 
another  who  had  never  known  what  doubt  is  ?  Perhaps 
this  latter  view  is  the  truest  to  life  in  countless  cases.  Yet 
may  we  not  demand  in  a  work  that  avowedly  is  a  high 
presentment  of  the  Christian  idea,  that  the  highest  motives 
for  accepting  it  should  be  clearly  presented,  if  not  in  the  form 
of  controversy,  at  least  in  some  sort  of  logical  exposition  ? 

There  is,  however,  one  point  of  view  brought  out  with 
great  learning  and  almost  dazzling  eloquence,  but  which 
is,  we  believe,  something  overstrained.  We  refer  to  the 
contrast  between  ancient  Paganism  and  Christian  morality. 
The  case  is  quite  strong  enough,  and  it  seems  to  us 
it  is  indefinitely  weakened  by  being  overstated.  This  is 
not  a  passing  allusion — it  runs  through  Father  Sheehan's 
work.  He  seems  to  have  almost  a  dread  of  that  classical 
literature,  with  which  his  own  mind  is  evidently  imbued 
most  deeply,  as  a  means  of  educating  our  Catholic  youth. 
Cardinal  Newman,  we  believe,  at  times  expressed  the  same 
views,  and  certainly  those  most  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Koman  literature  must  acknowledge  that  there 
is  poison  in  it  for  the  untrained  mind,  which  demands  a 
strong  antidote.  Where  faith  is  weak,  there  paganism  will 
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work  the  ruin  of  souls,  aye,  and  of  bodies  too.  It  was 
necessary  to  say  this  much  in  order  to  make  clear  our  own 
standpoint  in  disagreeing  with  Father  Sheehan's  present- 
ment of  paganism.  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  he  has  been 
criticizing  it  by  its  worst,  and  not  by  its  best.  He  fastens  on 
certain  plague-spots  of  pagan  society,  which  were  recognised 
as  such  by  themselves,  and  offers  them  to  our  abhorrence 
as  though  they  sum  up  in  themselves  the  true  significance 
of  paganism.  These  things  existed,  no  doubt,  under  the 
aegis  of  religion,  and  so  far  they  were  all  the  worse  and 
more  deadly ;  but,  then,  the  religion  of  the  ancients  was  fully 
understood  by  themselves  to  contain  doubtful  elements,  or 
worse.  They  accepted  it  sti\\,faute  de  mieux,  as  a  sort  of 
revelation,  but  not  quite  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  It  was 
known  to  be  local,  varying,  wholly  depending  on  the  will  of 
the  State,  and  subject  to  its  controlling  power. 

It  comes  to  this.  We  must  explain  to  our  boys  and 
girls  the  errors  and  the  limitations  of  paganism,  but  if  we 
train  them  to  seek  and  to  acknowledge  all  that  was  good  in 
it  (and  what  human  thing  has  not  good  and  evil  mixed?), 
they  will  find  it  all  the  easier  to  recognise  the  goodness  of 
their  own  religion  ;  and  so  far  from  weakening  the  contrast, 
we  shall  make  it  more  palpable  and  significant.  If  they  see 
human  nature  at  its  best,  and  study  it  sympathetically  with 
its  strength  as  well  as  its  weakness,  they  will  be  all  the 
readier  when  they  are.  face  to  face  with  God,  to  recognise 
His  presence.  Let  them  study  Socrates,  and  learn  to  love 
him  for  what  he  is,  flat  nose  and  all.  When  they  come 
back  from  that  lesson  to  the  lessons  of  the  Cross,  they  are 
less  likely  to  confuse  Christ  with  Socrates.  Before,  they 
saw  mere  man,  perhaps  at  his  best  ;  now  they  are  in  a 
position  to  ask  themselves — Is  Christ  only  a  man — or  is  He 
more  ?  Eeason  will  answer,  as  well  as  faith, '  Digitus  Dei 
est  hie." 

We  offer  these,  perhaps  desultory,  criticisms  on  the  book, 
because  we  think  it  a  great  book,  and  because  we  do  not 
think  it  less  great,  if  it  be  not  perfect.  We  have  not 
attempted  to  describe  it  minutely,  inasmuch  as  we  hope  our 
words  may  tend  towards  getting  others  to  read  it,  even 
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though  it  should  be  with  less  pleasure  and  profit  to 
them  than  it  has  been  to  us.  It  is  suitable  for  all — but 
most  suitable,  without  any  doubt,  for  the  brother  priests 
of  the  author,  to  whose  thought  we  commend  it  most 
warmly. 

H,  BROWNE,  s.j. 


WAS   ST.   AUGUSTINE   AN   EVOLUTIONIST? 


question  has  been  suggested  by  the  following 
_L  passages  in  Dr.  Zahm's  learned  work,  Evolution  and 
Dogma.  He  says  :— 

(a)  It  was  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo  who  first  laid  down  the 
principles  of  theistic  evolution  essentially  as  they  are  held  to-day. 
He  taught  that  God  created  the   various   forms  of  animal   and 
vegetable  life,  not  actually  but  potentially  ;  that  He  created  them 
derivatively  and  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes.1 

Again  he  says  :  — 

(b)  God  then,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  created  matter  directly 
and  immediately.     On  this  primordial  or  elementary  matter  He 
impressed  certain  causal   reasons,  rationes  causales;  that  is,  He 
gave  it  certain  powers,  and  imposed  on  it  certain  laws,  in  virtue 
of  which  it   evolved   into  all  the  myriad   forms  which  we  now 
behold.     The  saint  does  not   tell  us  by  what  laws  or   processes 
the  Creator  acted.     He  makes  no  attempt  to  determine  what  are 
the   factors   of   organic    development.     He   limits   himself   to  a 
general  statement  of  the  fact  of  evolution,  of  progress  from  the 
simple   to  the  complex,  from  the  homogeneous   to  the  hetero- 
geneous, from   the  simple  primordial  elements  to  the  countless, 
varied,  complicated  structures   of   animated    nature.     Has  any 
modern   philosopher   stated   more    clearly   the   salient   facts   of 
evolution  ?  2 

Again  :  — 

(c)  According  to  the  Doctor  of  Hippo,  God  did  not  create  the 
world  as  it  now  appears,  but  only  the  primordial  matter  of  which 
it  is  composed,     Not  only  the  diverse  forms  of  inorganic  matter, 


1  Page  71.  2  Page  283. 
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rocks,  minerals,  crystals,  were  created  by  the  operation  of 
secondary  causes,  but  plants  and  animals  were  also  the  products 
of  such  causes.  For  God,  the  saint  insists,  created  the  manifold 
forms  of  terrestrial  life,  not  directly  but  in  germ  ;  potentially  and 
causally — potcntialiter  et  cansaliter.  In  commenting  on  the  words 
of  Genesis :  '  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  green  herb,'  he 
declares  that  plants  were  created  not  directly  and  immediately, 
but  causally  and  potentially,  in  fieri,  in  causa  ;  that  the  earth 
received  from  God  the  power  of  producing  herb  and  tree,  pro- 
ducendi  accepisse  virtutemJ 

The  text  on  which  this  statement  is  based,  is  given  in  a 
footnote,  but  with  a  wrong  reference ;  it  is  from  De  Gen. 
ad  Lit.  V.  45,  and  shall  be  given  here  later  on.  The  very 
evolutionary  looking  text  from  De  Trinitate,  is  not  only 
irrelevant,  but  strongly  opposed  in  its  context  to  the  ideas 
here  propounded. 

Again,  he  says  : — 

(d)  No  compromise,  no  via  media  ispossible.     We  must  needs 
be  either  creationists  or  evolutionists.     We  cannot  be  both.2 

Creationist  here  means  special  creationist ;  that  is,  one 
who  holds  that  all  existing  species  were  created  by  God 
immediately  and  not  through  second  causes. 

(e)  He  says,  not  only  does  the  theistic  evolution  of  St.  Augustine 
exclude  special  creations,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  thoroughly 
opposed  to   the  doctrine  of  constant  Divine  interference  in  the 
operations  of  nature. a 

In  order  to  test  these  startling  assertions  we  must  make 
ourselves  fully  acquainted  with  St.  Augustine's  theory  of  the 
creation.  This  he  has  clearly  set  forth  in  the  twelve  books  of 
his  De  Genesi  ad  Litteram.  In  the  first  five  chapters  of  the 
sixth  book  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  second  account 
of  the  creation  given  in  Genesis  is  not  a  recapitulation,  but 


1  Page  280. 

'2  Page  75. 

s  The  passages  relied^on  for  all  these  assertions  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  ;  except  one  from  the  De  Trinitate  which  is  not  only  irrelevant,  but 
in  its  context  totally  opposed  to  the  assertions  of  the  author.  Taken  out  of  its 
context  it  looks  very  evolutionary,  but  in  its  context  it  simply  refers  to  the 
two  creations  and  the  natural  course  of  things  in  the  second  creation. 
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a  distinct  account  of  a  second  creation.1  He  places  the 
transition  at  the  words,  a  spring  rose  out  of  the  earth.2  All 
that  precedes — thirty-six  verses — regards  only  the  first 
creation.  By  remembering  this  the  reader  can  easily  detect 
many  fallacies  of  the  preceding  extracts.3 

As  the  rationes  causales  are  the  pivot  of  St.  Augustine's 
whole  system,  we  must  clearly  understand  what  he  means 
by  them.  He  says  : — 

In  which  distribution  of  the  works  of  God,  appertaining 
partly  to  those  invisible  days  in  which  He  created  all  things 
together  ;  partly  to  those  days  just  mentioned  in  which  He 
daily  produces  whatever  is  evolved  in  time ,  from  what  may  be 
called  these  primordial  receptacles  ;  unless  I  have  too  closely  or 
absurdly  adhered  to  the  words  of  Scripture  which  lead  us  to  this 
distinction  ;  care  must  be  taken  not  to  impute  to  me  what  I  have 
neither  said  nor  thought.  Although  I  have  already  done  my  best 
to  warn  the  reader,  I  fear  some  may  imagine  man  as  already 
living  in  that  first  work  when  all  things  were  created  together  by 
God  ...  If  I  say  that  in  the  first  creation  when  all  things 
were  created  together,  man,  so  far  from  being  of  adult  age  was 
not  even  an  infant  or  a  foetus,  or  even  a  visible  semen,  it  will  be 
thought  he  had  no  existence  at  all.  But  turning  to  the  Scripture, 
what  do  we  find?  Why,  that  on  the  sixth  day  man,  both  male 
and  female,  was  made  to  the  image  of  God.  Let  us  now  see 
when  was  the  woman  made,  and  we  will  find  that  it  was  outside 
these  six  days,  when  God  formed  also  from  the  earth  the  beasts 
of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air  ...  Man  was  then  made, 
both  male  and  female  ;  therefore  both  then  and  after;  not  then 
but  not  after;  nor  after  but  not  then;  nor  others  after,  but  these 
very  same  then  and  after,  although  in  different  ways.  I  may  be 
asked  how  ?  I  answer,  visibly,  after  .  .  .  but  then  invisibly, 
potentially,  causally,  like  future  things  which  as  yet  are  not 
made.  My  friend  may  still  demur,  for  all  things  within  his 
experience  are  absent,  even  to  the  little  material  seeds  ;  for  not 
even  so  much  as  this  was  man  when  he  was  made  in  that  first 
creation  of  the  six  days.  Seeds,  indeed,  furnish  some  points  of 
resemblance,  on  account  of  the  things  to  be  which  are  implanted 
in  them  ;  but  these  causes  are  prior  to  all  visible  seeds.4 


1  That  he  attached  great  importance  to  the  principle  of  recapitulation,  is 
manifest  from  the  following  words  in  his  Questions  on  the  Heptateuch,  i.  25  : 
4  Recapitulatio  itaque  ista,  si  advertatur  in  Scripturis,  multas  questiones  solvit 
quo  indissolubiles  possunt  videri.' 

*ii.  6. 

a  v.  20,  27. 

*  vi.  9. 
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It  is  clear  from  this  and  many  other  passages  that,  in 
the  first  creation,  his  rationes  causales  are  not  material 
entities,  but  reside  in  matter  as  mere  modes  ;  as  modorum 
rationes  ;'  as  formabilitas;*  as  potentia  in  a  passive  sense  ; 
as  rationes  incorporaliter  corporeis  rebus  intextae;3  as  causa, 
but  only  like  a  material  or  a  pattern.  He  gives  them  no 
activity,  no  power  to  pass  from  the  first  creation  to  the 
second  except  by  the  immediate  action  of  the  Creator. 
When  speaking  of  the  second  or  visible  creation  he  often 
uses  these  words  in  an  active  sense,  and  writers  cause 
confusion  whenever  they  confound  the  two  creations  or  the 
two  senses.  The  reader  can  verify  all  this  for  himself  in  the 
following  extracts  taken  from  the  De  Genesi  ad  Litteram  : — 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  those  rationes  causales  implanted 
in  the  world  by  God  when  all  things  were  first  created  together, 
is  a  very  proper  subject  for  inquiry.4 

2.  When  the  day  was  made,  God  made  heaven  and  earth,  and 
every  herb  of    the   ground    before    it   sprung  up  in  the  earth 
(Gen.  ii.  4).5     Where?     Is   it  in  the    earth  itself,  causally  and 
rationally,  as  all  things  are  now  in  the  seeds  before  they  are 
evolved?    But    these    visible  seeds   are  already  on  the  earth, 
already  developed  (exorta).     How,  then,  before  they  sprung  up? 
.  .  .  Did  the  earth  first  produce  the  seeds  ?     The  Scripture  says 
no  :  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  green  herb,  and  such  as  may 
seed   (i.  11),  thus  intimating  that  the  seed  is  from  the  herb,  not 
the  herb  from  the  seed  .   .  ,  Therefore,  the  earth  is  then  said  to 
produce  the  herb  and  the  tree  causally  ;  that  is,  it  got  the  power 
(virtus)  to  produce  them.     For  in  it  were  now  made,  as  in  the 
roots  of  time,  those  things  which  were  to  be  made  in  the  course 
of  time.     God  afterwards  planted  Paradise,  and  brought  forth  of 
this  earth  all  manner  of  trees,  fair  to  behold  and  pleasant  to  eat 
of  (ii.  9)  ;  but  we  must  not  suppose  that  He  added  anything  to 
the  creation  which  was  not  previously  made,  and  which   was 
needed  to  complete  that  perfection  of  which  it  was  said  that  they 
were   very   good   (i.   31).     No,  for  all  the  species   (natura)    of 
plants  and  trees  had  been  produced  in  the  first  creation  (conditioned 
from  which  God  rested  thenceforward,  moving  and  administering, 
as  time  went  on,  those  same  things  which  He  had  formed.     Not 

1  ix.  32. 

2  v.  16. 

15  iv.  52. 
*  vi.  25. 

5  Owing  to  his  different  punctuation  of  the  Greek  text,  his  version  differs 
from  that  of  the  Vulgate. 
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only  did  He  then  plant  Paradise,  but  even  now  all  things  that 
are  produced  ;  for  who  else  creates  (creat)  them  now  but  He  who 
worketh  until  now  (John  v.  12)  ?  But  he  creates  (creat)  them 
now  from  things  that  already  exist  ;  then,  when  they  had 
no  existence  whatever,  and  when  even  that  day  was  made 
(v.  7-11). 

3.  God  is  not  like  a  builder  who,  having  built  a  house,  goes 
his  way,  and  leaves  it  to  itself.     No,  for  the  world  could  not  last 
a  single  moment  if  God  withdrew  His  direction  (regimen)  (iv.  22). 

4.  Let  us,  therefore,  distinguish  between  the  works  of  God 
which  He  now  works  and  those  from  which  He  rested  on  the 
seventh  day.     Some  imagine  that  only  the  world  was  made  by 
God,  and  all  the  rest  by  the  world  itself,  according  to  His  ordi- 
nance ;  while  God  Himself  does  nothing.     But  to  these  the  Lord 
says :  My  Father  worketh  until  now  .  .   .  But  we  should  openly 
contradict  the  Scripture  did  we  think  He  now  forms  any  creature 
of  a  kind  (genus)  not  included  in  His  first  creation,  since  He  com- 
pleted all  His  works  on  the  sixth  day  ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  He 
produces  now  many  new  things  which  He  did  not  then  produce, 
but  of  the  same  kinds  (genera)  then  instituted.   But  that  He  insti- 
tutes any  new  genus  cannot  be  rightly  believed,  since  He  then 
completed  all  things  (v.  40,  41). 

5.  In  that  first  creation  of  tho  world,  when  God  created  all 
things  together,  the  future  man  was  made  the  ratio  of  the  man  to 
be  created,  not  the  man  actually  created.     These  things  take  one 
form  in  the  Word  of  God,  where  they  are  eternal,  not  made ; 
another  in  the  elements  of  the  world,  where  all  things  to  be  are 
created   together  ;    another   in    the    things   wrhich   are   created 
(crcantur}  in  their  own  time,  not  altogether,  but,  according  to 
the  causes,  created  together  (vi.  16,  17). 

The  theory  propounded  in  these  extracts  is  repeated, 
without  the  slightest  variation,  all  through  the  twelve  books 
of  the  De  Genesi  ad  Litteram.  We  are  not  here  discussing  its 
merits  or  demerits,  but  merely  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
what  it  really  was.  It  was  something  like  the  process  of 
development  in  photography ;  it  was  the  development  of 
the  second  creation  from  the  first ;  it  was  the  development 
of  this  visible,  organized  universe  from  its  invisible  rationes 
causales.  In  this  development  the  action  of  the  Creator  is 
immediate  and  constant ;  there  is  no  evolution  of  species 
from  species,  no  transformation  of  species,  no  mutability  of 
species.  The  question  is,  not  whether  he  was  right  or 
wrong  in  all  this,  but  whether  he  was  an  evolutionist  in 
any  modern  sense  of  the  word. 
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There  is,  however,  something  to  be  said  for  the  Catholic 
evolutionists  who  claim  his  patronage.  For,  side  by  side 
with  the  clear  and  formal  enunciations  of  his  theory,  he 
uses  familiar  illustrations  which  easily  suggest  evolution,  if 
pressed  too  far.  To  prevent  this  he  takes  care  to  forewarn 
the  reader.  Thus  in  the  passage  already  quoted  he  says  : 
'  Seeds,  indeed,  furnish  some  points  of  resemblance  on  account 
of  the  things  to  be,  which  are  implanted  in  them ;  but  these 
causes  are  prior  to  all  visible  seeds.'  Hence,  in  the  few 
cases  where  he  has  rationes  seminales  for  rationes  causales, 
he  takes  care  to  add  quasi  or  its  equivalent.1  Not  adverting 
to  this  some  writers  give  disquisitions  on  the  word  seminalis, 
and  even  on  the  Greek  word  cnrep^arLKo^,  which  St.  Augustine 
does  not  use  at  all  ;  thus  endeavouring  to  press  the  anology 
to  its  utmost  limits. 

St.  Augustine  does  not  attribute  any  activity  to  his 
rationes  causales;  they  can  pass  from  the  first  creation  to 
the  second  only  by  the  immediate  action  of  the  Creator. 
But  when  introduced  into  this  visible  universe  the  potential 
becomes  actual,  and  they  have  forces  by  which  each  species 
is  enabled  to  perpetuate  itself  by  generation,  germination, 
incubation,  &c.  But  even  here  the  Creator  is  the  principal 
agent,  not  only  as  the  author  of  all  these  other  agencies,  but, 
because  He  conserves,  moves,  and  aids  them  in  all  their 
acts.  All  this  he  said  clearly  enough  in  the  above  extracts, 
but  elsewhere  he  says  expressly  that '  corporal  causes  cannot 
be  counted  among  efficient  causes.'2  With  him,  only 
intelligent  causes  can  be  accounted  efficient  causes.  God  is 
the  efficient  cause  in  all  these  material  operations. 

Uv.  51;  vi.  8,  11,  18;  ix.  32. 

2  De  Cimtaie  Dei,  lib.  v.,  ch.  9. 

:5  Nam  et  illud  quod  idem  Cicero  concedit  nib.il  fieri  si  causa  efficiens  non 
procedat,  satis  est  ad  eum  in  hac  quaeotione  redargendum.  Quid  enim  eum 
adjuvat  quod  dicit,  nihil  fieri  sine  causa,  sed  non  omnem  causam  esse  fatalem  ; 
quia  est  causa  fortuita,  est  naturalis,  est  voluntaria  sufficit  quia  oinne  quod 
fit  non  nisi  causa  procedente  fiere  confitetur.  Nos  enim  eas  causas  quo  dicuntur 
fortintae,  unde  etiam  fortuna  nomen  accepit,  non  esse  dicimus  nullas,  sed 
latentee  ;  casque  tribuimus  vel  Dei  veri  vel  quorum  libet  spiritum  voluntati; 
ipsasque  naturales  nequaquam  ab  illius  voluntate  sejungimus  qui  est  auctor 
omnis  conditorque  naturae.  Jamvero  causse  voluntaries  aut  Dei  sunt,  aut 
Angelorum,  aut  hominum  ....  corporales  autem  causae  quae  magis  fiunt 
quam  facmnt,  non  sunt  inter  causas  effecientes  annumerandae. 
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We  have  now  to  consider  the  passage  most  relied  on  by 
evolutionists : — l 

Let  us  endeavour  to  explain  from  the  works  of  God,  how 
when  He  rested  from  His  work  He  created  together  those  things 
whose  visible  forms  (species)  He  produces  in  the  course  of  time, 
even  until  now.  Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  a  beautiful  tree  with 
its  trunk,  branches,  leaves,  and  fruit  ;  all  this  was  not  produced 
at  once  but  in  the  order  we  know  .  .  .  Now,  just  as  every- 
thing that  was  to  appear  in  due  course  in  the  tree  was  contained 
invisibly  in  the  little  seed  (grano)  ;  so  must  we  conceive  the  world 
as  containing  together  all  those  things  which  were  made  in  it 
and  with  it  when  the  day  was  made  ;  not  only  the  heavens  with 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ;  the  earth  and  the  abysses ;  but  even 
those  things  which  the  water  produced  potentially  and  causally 
before  they  came  forth  in  the  course  of  time  as  we  now  see  them 
in  these  works  which  God  works  until  now.' 

He  then  recites  Gen.  ii.  45,  and  draws  out  fully  his 
theory  of  the  two  creations. 

At  first  sight  this  passage  looks  evolutionary,  and  would 
look  still  more  so  had  we  space  to  give  it  in  full.  But  on 
closer  inspection  the  illusion  quickly  vanishes.  We  look 
in  vain  for  these  essential  elements  of  evolution,  uncreated 
species,  transformed  species,  mutable  species.  The  illustra- 
tion is  expressly  meant  to  bring  out  the  single  idea  that 
things  very  great  and  numerous  may  exist  causally  in  some- 
thing very  insignificant  and  imperceptible.  But  even  here 
the  contact  with  evolution  is  only  apparent ;  for  his  rationes 
causales  have  actually  neither  the  internal  activity  nor  the 
external  interaction  which  evolutionists  ascribe  to  their 
primordial  germs  or  their  few  original  species.  It  would 
be,  therefore,  a  mere  equivocation  to  call  St.  Augustine  an 
evolutionist.2 

Equivocation  is,  however,  the  very  thing  we  have  had 


1  v.  44,  45. 

2  There  is  a  passage  which  anti-evolutionists   quote  just  as  irrelevantly 
(ix.  32).     '  The  elements  of  this  corporeal  world  have  their  definite  forces  and 
quality  which  determine  what  each  can  do  or  not  do,  what  can  or  cannot  be 
produced  from  each.     From  these  primordial   elements  all   things   that   are 
produced  have  their  origin  and  growth  in  due  time,  as  also  their  limits  and 
decay,  each  according  to  its  kind.     Hence,  wheat  cannot  produce  beans,  or 
beans  wheat;  cattle  cannot  produce  men,  or  men  cattle.'     This  passage  looks 
quite  anti-evolutionary,  atid  has  been  so  used  ;   but  in  its  context  it  is  a  mere 
introduction  to  a  statement  about  the  possibility  of  miracles. 
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to  encounter  in  this  matter.  The  word  evolution  has  now 
two  senses — its  ordinary  or  etymological  sense,  in  which  it 
means  the  derivation  of  one  thing  from  another ;  and  its 
technical  sense,  in  which  it  means  the  derivation  of  one 
species  from  another.  St.  Augustine  has  much  to  say  about 
the  derivation  of  the  visible  forms  around  us  from  their 
invisible  rationes  causales ;  about  the  derivation  of  animals 
from  others  of  their  species ;  and  about  the  derivation  of 
plants  from  their  seeds  :  all  this  can  be  aptly  expressed  by 
the  word  evolution — never  used  by  St.  Augustine — in  its 
ordinary,  but  not  in  its  technical  sense.  Again,  he  uses 
the  word  creation  in  two  senses — for  the  original  production 
of  unformed  matter  with  its  rationes  causales,  and  for  the 
conversion  of  these  same  rationes  into  the  visible  forms  we 
now  behold.  By  confounding  these  various  senses,  and 
using  one  for  another,  a  very  sophistical  conclusion  may  be 
reached  quite  unconsciously.  This  is  just  what  seems  to 
have  happened  in  the  present  case,  as  anyone  can  see 
by  comparing  the  extracts  marked  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  with  those 
marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  The  two  creations  are  confounded; 
the  two  senses  of  the  word  evolution  are  confounded ;  and 
St.  Augustine's  clear  statements  are  turned  into  modern 
evolutionary  language.  The  primitive  rationes  causales 
are  called  germs;  generation,  germination,  &c.,  are  called 
evolution  in  its  technical  sense ;  and  almost  every  important 
word  is  used  equivocally. 

St.  Augustine  was,  therefore,  a  creationist  ?  Most 
certainly.  Even  the  few  extracts  here  given  prove  this ; 
but  everyone  acquainted  with  his  writings  knows  that  they 
are  saturated  with  the  same  doctrine.  There  is,  however, 
this  difference  between  him  and  modern  creationists,  like 
Cuvier,  Agassiz,  Whewell,  and  many  living  scientists  of  the 
first  rank;  his  conclusion  was  derived  from  philosophy 
and  Scripture,  their's  from  long  and  careful  scientific 
research. 

This  sentence  clearly  expresses  his  doctrine:  '  Universam 
igiter  creaturam,  nonutique  Deus  per  aliquam  creaturam, 
sed  solus  fecit.'  He  often  uses  the  words  creatura 

1  Enan-*tio  m  P*  cxxxv.  5. 
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and  natura  for  species.  He  cannot  here  mean  that 
God  now  produces  solus  every  individual  creature — flora 
and  fauna.  Would  an  evolutionist  habitually  use  such 
language  ? 

PHILIP  BURTON,  C.M. 
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REGULA.  IV. — Libri  eorumdem  auctorum,  qui  ex  professo  de 
religione  non  tractant,  sed  obiter  tantum  fidei  veritates  attingunt, 
jure  ecclesiastico  prohibit!  non  habeantur,  donee  speciali  decreto 
proscripti  haud  fuerint. 

THIS  rule  states  that  books  by  the  same  authors 
('  acatholici '),  which  do  not  expressly  treat  of  religious 
matters,  but  which  assail  merely  in  a  passing  way  the 
truths  of  faith,  are  not  to  be  considered  condemned  by 
ecclesiastical  law,  until  such  time  as  they  be  proscribed  by  a 
special  decree. 

(2)  There  are  some  words  in  the  present  rule  which  may 
give  rise  to  doubt.  What  is  the  antecedent  of  '  eorumdem  '  ? 
Does  it  refer  to  '  acatholici,'  or  does  it  refer  to  all  those  who 
have  been  mentioned  in  Kules  II.  and  III.  of  the  present 
chapter  ?  Some  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  refer  it  back  to 
all  the  enemies  of  Catholicity  mentioned  in  the  previous 
rules  of  this  chapter,  and  may  be  led  to  this  conclusion  by 
reason  of  its  rhetorical  position :  that  being  in  the  last  part 
of  the  chapter,  it  would  naturally  sum  up  all  that  has  gone 
before.  P.  Pennacchi  prefers,  however,  to  limit  its  reference 
to  '  acatholici '  in  the  preceding  rule.  According  to  the 
grammatical  use  of  the  word,  this  would  seem  to  be  correct ; 
for  a  relative  is  naturally  referred  to  its  immediate  antece- 
dent. Such  an  interpretation  is  also  more  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  present  constitution,  which  would  be  as 
lenient  as  the  substance  of  the  law  can  permit. 

Obiter. — '  Obiter '  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  '  ex 
professo.'  When  a  writer  starts  with  the  express  purpose 
of  treating  of  religious  matters,  he  is  said  to  treat  '  ex 
professo  de  religione.'  When  he  leaves  his  road  to  treat  of 
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a  religious  question  which  springs  accidentally  from  his 
subject,  he  is  said  to  treat  of  it  'obiter;'  just,  for  instance, 
as  Flavius  Josephus  when  writing  DeAntiquitatibus  Judaicis, 
steps  aside  to  give  his  famous  description  of  Christ;  or  when 
Gibbon  leaves  his  way  when  writing  the  history  of  the 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Uoman  Empire  to  assign  the  causes 
of  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity. 

A  ttingunt. — Does  this  word  imply  more  than  it  expresses  ? 
Does  it  mean  merely  to  touch,  or  does  it  also  imply  an  effort 
at  refutation?  We  believe  that  it  not  only  means  to  touch, 
but  also  implies  an  effort  to  refute  truths  of  the  Catholic 
faith ;  and  that,  accordingly,  mere  contact  by  those  authors 
with  certain  Catholic  truths  is  not  sufficient  for  proscription. 
Three  reasons  lead  us  to  this  belief : — 

1°,  The  spirit  of  the  present  constitution,  as  we  have 
already  frequently  stated,  is  to  make  the  laws  of  the  Index 
as  lenient  as  their  substance  will  permit. 

2°.  If  the  books  of  non-Catholics  merely  touched  on 
truths  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  did  nothing  else,  how  could 
they  be  deemed  in  -any  way  worthy  of  condemnation  ? 

3°.  In  the  preceding  rule  it  is  stated  that  the  books  of 
non-Catholics  which  treat  *  ex  professo  de  religione,'  shall 
not  be  proscribed  unless  they  contain  something  against 
faith  ;  a  fortiori  then,  books  by  the  same  authors  not  treating 
'  ex  professo  de  religione,'  but  merely  touching  them,  cannot 
be  deemed  worthy  of  proscription  unless  they  contain  some- 
thing against  the  Catholic  faith.  Therefore,  they  must  do 
more  than  merely  touch  on  truths  of  the  Catholic  faith.1 

Jure  Ecclesiastico. — What  is  the  ecclesiastical  law  here 
spoken  of?  It  can  be  no  other  than  the  present  Leonine 
Constitution;  for  all  previous  legislation  on  the  Index  has  been 
abrogated  except  the  '  Solicita  et  Provida '  of  Benedict  XIV., 
and  the  Bull  of  Benedict  XIV.  refers,  not  to  the  Eules  of 
the  Index,  but  to  the  internal  organization  and  working  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index. 

i  //  Monitore   Ecclesiastico    seems    to    hold    that    the     word    '  attingunt 
implies  nothing  more  than  it  expresses.     It  writes   (p.  2f5)  :  '  I  libri  dei  detti 
autori  (acattolici)  che  iion  trattano  '  ex  professo  '  di  religione,  ma  leggermenTe 
solo    toccano    le   verita  di    feae,    non  sono   proibiti  per   diritto  ecclesia^tico 
quando  per  special e  decreto  non  sono  stati  condannati. 
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And  here  a  question  of  interest  and  importance  suggests 
itself.  Although  a  book,  such  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
present  rule,  be  not  condemned  by  ecclesiastical  law,  is  it 
possible  that  the  faithful  may  still  be  forbidden  to  read 
print,  publish,  or  defend  it ;  or  is  it  possible  that  a  book  be 
forbidden  by  the  Natural  or  Divine  Law  and  be  still  per- 
mitted by  the  present  Eules  of  the  Index  ?  P.  Vermeerish 
is  of  opinion  that  such  is  possible,  and  to  his  opinion 
P.  Pennacchi  and  II  Monitore  Ecclesiastico  subscribe.  We 
believe  that  it  is  not  only  quite  possible,  but  that  it  will  be 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  application  of  the  present  rules 
of  the  Index.  This,  the  Pontiff  seems  to  insinuate  in  the 
very  wording  of  the  law;  for  if  there  was  no  other  law  by 
which  books  might  be  forbidden  besides  the  Eules  of  the 
Index  what  was  the  necessity  of  mentioning  specially 
ecclesiastical  law  ?  If  a  book  was  of  necessity  permitted  by 
every  law,  human  and  divine,  once  that  it  was  permitted 
by  the  ecclesiastical  law,  why  not  have  used  a  universal 
statement,  and  say  '  permittur '  instead  of  making  the 
distinction  '  jure  ecclesiastico  non  prohibetur '  ? 

In  explanation,  then,  it  must  be  said,  that  a  book  may 
be  forbidden  by  the  natural,  the  divine,  or  the  ecclesias- 
tical law.  The  natural  law  regulates  the  preservation  of 
the  individual  and  the  race.  Any  book,  therefore,  teaching 
anything  tending  to  the  destruction  of  either  is  condemned 
by  the  natural  law.  Accordingly,  all  books  commending 
suicide  and  free  sexual  intercourse  are  forbidden  by  the 
natural  law.  It  was  this  law,  known  by  the  light  of 
reason  to  the  Pagans,  which  induced  the  more  cultured  and 
refined  among  the  ancient  Komans  to  abhor  the  immoral 
books  then  in  circulation,  and  which  induced  Julius  Caesar 
to  condemn  the  work  of  Ovid,  De  Arte  Amandi.  As  the 
natural  law  has  the  natural  order  of  things  for  its  object,  so 
the  divine  law  has  the  supernatural  order  of  things.  By 
the  divine  law,  we  are  forbidden  not  only  to  read  books 
which  would  be  the  cause  of  our  committing  sin,  but  also 
those  which  would  expose  us  to  the  danger  of  committing 
sin — unless  indeed  a  proportionately  grave  cause  supervene 
Accordingly,  the  Jansenistical  books,  which  condemn  fre- 
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quent  confession,  as  well  as  many  books  of  fiction  which  place 
us  in  the  occasion  of  committing  sin,  are  forbidden  by  the 
divine  law.  There  are  many  books  accordingly,  forbidden 
us  by  the  divine  law,  which  would  have  been  permitted  by 
the  natural  law  ;  for  how  many  books  are  there  that  should 
be  an  occasion  of  sin  to  us,  which,  nevertheless,  contain  not 
a  sentence  against  the  natural  law.  Lastly  comes  the 
ecclesiastical  law,  which  proscribes  many  books  permitted 
both  by  the  divine  and  natural  law.  How  many  are  the 
books  of  apostates,  heretics,  and  philosophers,  which  contain 
nothing  against  the  natural  law,  which  would  not  occasion 
us  the  slightest  temptation,  and  which  are  still  forbidden  by 
the  ecclesiastical  law  ?  x  Now,  with  regard  to  the  relations 
that  exist  between  those  three  laws,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that,  while  the  extension  of  the  natural  law  covers  both  the 
divine  and  the  ecclesiastical  law,  the  comprehension  of  the 
ecclesiastical  law  includes  that  of  the  divine  and  natural 
law.  Hence,  what  is  forbidden  by  the  natural  law  will  also 
be  forbidden  by  the  divine  and  ecclesiastical  law,  but  not 
vice  versa — what  is  forbidden  by  the  ecclesiastical  law  need 
not  be  forbidden  by  the  divine  or  natural  law. 

How,  therefore,  are  we  to  accuse  the  Pontiff  of  permitting 
books  which  are  forbidden  by  the  divine  or  by  the  natural 
law?  To  this  question  we  answer  with  P.  Pennacchi,  that 
the  present  rule  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  permission  to 
read  bad  books  forbidden  either  by  the  divine  or  natural  law, 
but  rather  as  a  kind  of  toleration,  such  as  the  Church  grants 
in  many  other  urgent  cases—  e.g.,  freedom  to  the  press,  and 
toleration  to  heretics.  She  does  this  with  regard  to  books 
in  order  to  prevent  confusion  and  greater  evils.  How  many 

iDr.  McDonald  writes  in  the  I.  E.  RECORD,  February,  1897,  on  the 
relation  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  natural  law  with  regard  to  the  proscrip- 
tion of  books ;  '  It  is  equally  in  accordance  with  the  Catholic  tradition  to 
believe  that  the  natural  law,  which  forbids  us  to  expose  ourselves  to  the 
danger,  except  under  pressure  of  a  proportionate  necessity,  is  safeguarded  by 
the  addition  of  an  ecclesiastical  precept  to  the  same  effect.'  Dr.  McDonald 
uses  the  words  natural  law  in  its  usual  theological  sense.  We  must  apologise 
for  giving  to  the  terms  a  slightly  different  meaning.  We  exclude  from  the 
natural  law  all  supernatural  motives,  and  we  do  so  in  order  to  express  why  it 
was  that  the  Athenian  Senate,  Julius  Csesar,  Augustus,  and  other  Emperors 
proscribed  certain  bad  books  ;  for  those  rulers  were  actuated  by  no  supernatural 
motive,  and  still  they  had  good  reasons  for  what  they  did. 

VOL.    V,  H 
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books  on  medicine  and  theology  not  proscribed  by  the 
Church,  and  which  are  still  forbidden  to  ordinary  lay  men 
and  women  by  the  divine  law!  Who  would  say  that  a  boy 
of  fifteen  would  be  free  to  read  the  Moral  Theology  of 
St.  Alphonsus  ?  And  still  the  Moral  Theology  of  St.  Alphonsus 
is  not  proscribed.  Hence  our  conclusion  : — 

1.  A  book  that   is  not   on  the  Index  may  still  be  for- 
bidden to  some  by  the  natural  or  divine  law. 

2.  The  action  of  the  Church,  in  not  placing  such  a  book 
on  the  Index,  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  toleration  than 
a  permission. 

Donee  speciali  decreto  proscripti  haud  fuerint. — Here  the 
legislator  remarks  that  if  any  particular  cause  should  arise 
for  proscribing  a  book  which  had  been  so  tolerated,  a  special 
decree  will  be  published  announcing  its  proscription.  With 
this  decree  it  shall  become  proscribed  to  all. 

CAP.  II. — De  editionibus  textus  originalis  et  versionum  non 

vidgarium  sacrac  scripturac. 

REGULA.  V. — Editiones  textus  originalis  et  antiquarum  ver- 
sionum  catholicarum  Sacrae  Scripturae,  etiam  Ecclesiae 
Orientalis,  ab  acatholicis  quibuscurnque  publicatae,  etsi  fideliter 
et  integre  editae  appareant,  iis  dumtaxat,  qui  studiis  theologicis 
vel,  biblicis  dant  operam,  dummodo  tamen  non  impugnentur  in 
prolegomenis  aut  annotationibus  catholicae  fidei  dogmata, 
permittuntur. 

Chapter  I.  is  an  introduction  to  the  entire  set  of  Eules  : 
it  is,  as  it  were,  a  general  proposition,  and  the  rest  of  Tit.  I. 
a  specification  of  it.  Now,  examining  the  sacred  edifice  of 
religion  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  under  Rule  '2, 
we  find  that  one  of  its  fundamental  parts  is  the  Sacred 
Scripture  ;  we  find  that  another  very  important  part  is  the 
purity  of  the  morals  of  the  faithful,  and  good  social  order ; 
and  we  find  that  a  third  is  the  Sacred  Liturgy  of  the  Church, 
which  is  the  external  expression  of  her  internal  belief.  To 
these  parts  of  the  sacred  edifice  the  Legislator  in  the  sub- 
sequent rules  directs  his  attention,  and  he  provides  a  protection 
and  a  safeguard  against  the  books  that  assail  them.  First,  then, 
come  the  books  that  treat  of  Sacred  Scripture,  and  to  them 
the  Legislator  devotes  two  chapters — Cap.  II.  and  Cap.  III. 
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1.  The   second  chapter  of  rules   treats    of  the   original 
texts  of  the  Sacred  Scripture,  and  of  translations  published 
in  other  than  the  common  language  of  the  people.     The  first 
rule  of  this  chapter  prescribes  that  editions  of  the  original 
texts  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  of  old  Catholic  versions 
of  the  same — whether  of  the  Eastern  or  Western  Church — 
published  by  non-Catholics,  are  forbidden,  though  they  appear 
to  have  been  published  in  their  entirety  and  purity  ;  they 
may,  however,  be  read  by  those  engaged  in  theological  or 
biblical  studies,  provided  that  none  of  the  Catholic  dogmas 
are  assailed  in  the  preface  or  introduction. 

2.  There  are  some  terms  that  require  an  explanation  in 
the  present  rule  :— 

Textus  originalis. — A  '  copy  '  (exemplar),  an'  edition,'  and 
a  text  of  any  book,  are  not  to  be  confounded  one  with  the 
other.  '  Text '  does  not  mean  the  book  as  it  came  forth 
from  the  hands  of  its  author ;  as  such,  the  book  is  called  an 
autograph.  Nor  does  it  mean  any  of  the  copies  made  by 
scribes  from  the  autograph  of  the  author ;  nor  again  the 
translations  made  from  the  autographs  in  the  very  early  ages ; 
but  it  means  the  book  in  the  same  form  as  it  had  been 
woven  or  composed  by  the  author.  And  if  we  speak  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  the  form,  that  will  specify  the  original 
text,  will  be  the  language  in  which  it  was  originally  written. 
Any  of  the  books,  then,  of  Sacred  Scripture  in  the  language 
in  which  it  was  composed  by  its  author  is  called  an  original 
text. 

All  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  first  written  in 
Hebrew,  except  the  Book  of  Wisdom  and  II.  Book  of  the 
Machabees.  Hebrew  will,  therefore,  be  the  original  text  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  except  the  Book  of 
Wisdom,  and  the  second  book  of  Machabees,  which  were 
first  written  in  Greek.  All  the  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
were  first  written  in  Greek,  except  the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  Matthew,  which  had  been  first  written  in  Hebrew.  Con- 
sequently, for  all  the  parts  of  the  New  Testament  the  Greek 
will  be  the  original  text,  except  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.1 

1  There  are  some,  however,  who  would  have  us  believe  that  the  Epistle  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  and  some  who 
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Versiones  antiquae. — A  version  is  the  same  thing  as  a 
translation ;  and  the  ancient  Catholic  versions  are  the 
different  Catholic  translations  that  were  published  during 
the  first  six  or  seven  centuries.  Those  translations  are 
divided  into  two  classes  by  the  present  rule.  I.  The  trans- 
lations made  in  the  Western  Church,  II.  Those  made  in 
the  Eastern  Church.  We  shall  now  fill  in  the  members 
that  fall  into  each  of  those  classes  : — 


Versiones 
antiquae 


I.  Latin  Church  :  versiones 


II.  Eastern  Church :  versiones 


}  (a)  versio  Itala 
\  (b)  vulgata  Latina. 
(1)  versio  Alexandrina 
(2;  Origineana 

(3)  Samaritana 

(4)  Chaldaica 
(o)             Syriaca 

(6)  Araba 

(7)  Aethiopica 

(8)  Persica 

(9)  Aegyptiaca 
.(10)            Armena 

(a)  The  '  versio  Itala '  is  the  most  ancient  Latin  trans- 
lation that  has  been  made  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  This 
translation  comprises  both  the  New  and  the  Old  Testament. 
Its  author  translated  the  Old  Testament  from  the  '  versio 
Alexandrina'  of  the  Seventy  interpreters,  and  the  New 
Testament  from  the  original  Greek  text.  The  author  of  this 
translation,  the  place  where  it  was  made,  and  the  precise  date 
at  which  it  appeared,  have  long  been  subjects  of  discussion 
among  biblical  critics.  It  is  probable  that  the  '  versio  Itala  ' 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era ;  for  St.  Augustine 
says,1  that  Latin  translations  of  the  Bible  had  appeared 
from  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity ;  and  St.  Jerome 
says  that  this  very  translation  had  strengthened  the  faith 
of  the  infant  Church.  It  is  probable  that  Kome  was 
the  place  where  it  was  made,  or  if  not,  that  the  author 
had  been  residing  in  some  other  part  of  Italy,  or  at  least 

endeavour  to  show  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  wai?  originally  composed  in 
Latin.  The  best  biblical  critics,  however,  hold  that  those  two  books  were 
composed  in  Greek. 

1  De  dor.trina  Christiana,  lib. 
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that  he  undertook  the  work  at  the  suggestion  and  under  the 
direction  of  some  of  the  Koman  Pontiffs ;  for  it  is  in- 
credible that  Rome,  who  has  imposed  her  liturgy  on  so 
many  different  countries,  and  who  has  regarded  her  own 
schools  of  theology  as  the  standards  of  orthodoxy,  would 
have  accepted  from  a  perfect  stranger  a  book  that  was  to  be 
used  in  her  liturgy  and  schools.  The  tendency  to  analytical 
expressions,  and  the  number  of  barbarous  words  formed 
after  the  model  of  pure  Latin  words  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  '  versio  Itala '  have  led  critics  such  as  Cardinal  Wiseman 
and  Vercellone  to  the  conclusion  that  the  author  must, 
however,  have  been  a  provincial  from  Africa. 

(b)  The  *  Vulgata  Latina  '  was  the  translation  begun  by 
St.  Jerome  under  the  direction  of  Pope  Damasus  and 
ultimately  finished  about  the  year  404.  This  translation 
after  various  vicissitudes,  during  the  space  of  eleven 
centuries,  was  at  last  most  carefully  examined  under  the 
direction  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  pronounced  authentic 
in  the  fourth  session.  This  is  the  version  used  at  the 
present  day  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church,  and  in  theological 
discussions.  For  an  account  of  the  ancient  Catholic  versions 
of  the  Eastern  Church  we  refer  our  readers  to  Ubaldi.1 

Qui  studiis  theologicis  vel  biblicis  dant  operam. — Those 
words  have  a  pretty  wide  extension;  they  afford  considerable 
liberty.  They  not  only  embrace  all  those  who  frequent 
universities,  colleges,  or  seminaries,  but  also  those  who 
privately  study  theology  or  Sacred  Scripture,  be  they  lay  or 
clerical.  To  sustain  the  licity  of  this  wide  extension  of  the 
terms,  we  give  some  decisions  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index.  The  following  question  had  been  proposed  to  the 
Congregation  for  solution:  — 

Utrum  haec  verba  articuli  5, '  qui  studiis  theologicis  aut  biblicis 
danc  operam  '  intelligenda  tantum  sint,  de  doctis  viris,  iis  scientiis 
deditis,  aut  extendi  valeant,  ad  uni versos  S.  Theologiae  Tyrones  ? 
Res  ;  Neg  ad  lam  partem  ;  affir  ad  2am  partem, 
Datum  Eomae  en  Secretaria  ejusdem  S.  Congregationis  Indicib 
die  Mali  23,  1898. 

A.  CARD.  STEINHUBER,  Pracfectus. 
FR.  M.  CICOGNANI,  O.P.,  Secret. 

Introductio  ad  S.  Script  uram,  p.  275,  et  seqq. 
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There  are  two  questions  which  have  already  caused 
considerable  doubt  as  regards  the  practical  application  of 
the  words  under  discussion,  and  which  have  ultimately  been 
proposed  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Index;  we  give  the 
solution  of  the  Congregation  in  confirmation  of  our  own 
conclusions.  In  nearly  all  great  ecclesiastical  colleges  certain 
portions  of  sacred  Theology,  and  Hebrew  or  Greek  are 
studied  simultaneously.  In  Hebrew,  of  course,  the  text-book 
used  is  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original  text,  and  very 
often  the  original  text  of  the  New  Testament  is  used  as 
the  text-book  in  Greek,  (a)  Can  the  students  in  such  schools 
make  use  of  editions  of  those  books  published  by  non- 
Catholics?  They  can,  for  the  words  of  the  law  are  :  '  Qui 
studiis  theologicis  vel  biblicis  dant  operam.'  (b)  Can  Bishops 
proscribe  in  their  seminaries  editions  of  those  books  by  non- 
Catholics,  for  boys  who  have  not  yet  commenced  Theology 
or  Scripture  ?  They  cannot.  Such  are  the  answers  given 
to  the  following  question  proposed  to  the  Congregation  of 
the  Index  for  solution  : — 

Utrum  sub  nomine  eorum  '  qui  studiis  theologicis  vel  biblicis 
dant  operam '  veniant  etiam  alumni  qui  theologiae  et  linguae 
Hebrariae  ac  Graeciae  in  scholis  Seminariorum  vacant :  et 
quatenus  affirmative  :  utrum  possit  episcopus  perrnittere,  ut  in 
scholis,  alumni  pub  ductu  professoris,  textus  Hebraicos  et  Graecos 
ab  acatholicis  editos  legant  ac  vertant,  dummodo  non  impugnen- 
tur  in  prolegomenis  aut  annotationibus  talium  librorum  catholicae 
ndei  dogmata  : 

Res :  ad  lam  partem  :    affirmative. 

,,  2am       ,,          negative :    nisi    specialem    a   S.   Sede 

facultatem  obtinuerint. 

Datum  Romae  ex  Secretaria  ejusdem  iS.  Congregationis  die 
21  Junii  1898 

A.  CARD.  STEINHUBER,  Praefectus. 
FR.  M.  CICOGNANI,  O.P.  Secret. 

The  second  response  of  the  Congregation  has  reference 
to  a  state  of  things  common  enough  in  this  country  before 
the  diocesan  seminaries  adopted  the  programme  proposed 
by  the  Intermediate  Board.  In  the  diocesan  seminaries  the 
text-book  prescribed  in  Greek  was  very  often  some  portion 
of  the  original  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  Protestant 
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editions  were  selected  as  they  contained  a  more  ample 
vocabulary,  and  better  grammatical  annotations  than 
Catholic  editions.  Such  an  act  would  appear  quite  pardon- 
able and  excusable,  as  the  text  was  entire  and  pure, 
and  no  reference  made  to  Catholic  dogmas  either  in  the 
notes  or  introduction.  But  according  to  the  present  rule 
bishops  have  no  power  to  select  such  works  for  their 
seminaries.  The  reason  is,  that  the  boys  are  not  engaged 
either  in  theological  or  biblical  studies.  They  may,  how- 
ever, obtain  a  special  permission  from  the  Holy  See,  as 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index  remarks. 

(3)  The  present  rule  is  rather  complicated  in  its  con- 
struction. In  order,  therefore,  that  we  may  be  able  to  grasp 
it  under  one  single  concept,  and  thus  be  prepared  for  any 
possible  deduction  that  can  be  made  from  it,  it  will  be  useful 
to  examine  and  analyze  its  logical  form.  The  rule  is  in  the 
form  of  a  composite  exclusive  proposition.  It  is  composite  : 
because  it  consists  of  no  less  than  four  propositions  joined 
together ;  it  is  exclusive  :  because  the  copulatives  joining  its 
parts  are  exclusive  particles.  We  shall  now  give  the  parts 
of  the  rule,  and  state  the  principal  relations  that  exist 
between  them. 

The  Eule  consists  of  four  parts  : — 

(a)  'Editiones  textus  originalis  et  antiquarum  versionum 
Catholicarum  Sacrae  Scripturae,  etiam  Ecclesiae  orientalis 
ab  acatholicis  quibuscumque  publicatae  non  permittuntur.' 
The  word  'non'   is  not  expressed,  but  is  implied  in  the 
particle  'durntaxat.'     Had  there  been   but    this   one   part 
in  the  rule,  it  should  have  been  a  universal  and  absolute 
prohibition.     There  are   some   exceptions,  however,  made, 
and  these  exceptions  are  expressed  by  the  other  parts  of  the 
rule. 

(b)  'Etsi  fideliter  et  integre  editae  appareant.'     These 
words   require   careful   attention,   as   their    force   must   be 
accurately  determined  in  order   to  interpret  Kule  VIII.  of 
the  present  code,  to  which  all  the  conditions  of  the  present 
rule  are  annexed.   In  the  form  in  which  we  have  here  written 
the  words — taken  from  their  context,  they  are  quite  meaning- 
less, as  the  sense  is  incomplete  ;  the  words,  however,  which 
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are  wanted  to  complete  the  sense  may  be  supplied.  Supplying 
we  shall  have  the  following  proposition  :  Et  si  fideliter  et 
integre  editae  appareant,  non  permittuntur.  Now  what  is 
the  relation  of  prop,  (b}  to  prop,  (a)  ?  Prop,  (b)  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  simple  explanation  of  prop,  (a)  :  an  explanation 
of  a  particular  case,  which  might  have  been  considered  by 
some  excusable,  and,  accordingly  not  included  in  the  pro- 
hibition. When  viewed,  therefore,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  present  rule,  this  clause  is  not  to  be 
regarded  either  as  a  conditional  or  exceptive  proposition, 
but  as  a  simple  explanation,  or  as  the  solution  of  a  doubt 
that  might  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  some. 

(c)  '  lis  dumtaxat  qui  studiis  theologicis  vel  biblicis  dant 
operam.'     This  part  is  an  exception  to  proposition  (a).    But 
this  third  part  is  again  subject  to  another  exception  : — 

(d)  'Dummodo  tamen  non  impugnentur  in  prolegomenis 
aut  annotationibus  catholicae  fidei  dogmata.' 

Hence  the  following  logical  conclusions  :  an  ordinary 
layman  or  woman  is  forbidden  to  read  Protestant  editions  of 
Greek  or  Hebrew  texts  of  the  Bible  ;  because  such  persons  do 
not  fall  under  the  exception  expressed  by  prop,  (c)  ;  bishops 
cannot  prescribe  Protestant  editions  of  the  Greek  text  of 
the  New  Testament  for  their  young  seminarists ;  for  such  an 
action  is  precluded  by  the  logical  force  of  prop,  (a) ;  and  is 
excluded  expressly  by  prop.  (b).  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  response  made  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  given 
above  is  nothing  more  than  a  logical  development  of 
prop.  (b).  If  any  student  of  theology  wishes  to  study 
an  edition  of  the  original  text  of  St.  John,  published 
by  some  learned  Protestant,  he  cannot  read  it  unless  a 
condition  be  fulfilled — that  Catholic  dogmas  be  not  assailed 
either  in  the  preface  or  introduction :  for  prop,  (d)  and  (c) 
are  related  to  one  another  as  the  '  conditio '  and  the 
'  conditionatum  '  of  an  hypothetical  proposition. 

EEGULA  VT. — Eadem  ratione,  et  sub  iisdem  conditionibus, 
permittuntur  aliae  versiones  Sacrorum  Bibliorum  sive  latina, 
sive  alia  lingua  non  vulgar!  ab  acatholicis  editae. 

(1)  It  will  be  useful  to  compare  this  with  the  foregoing 
rule.  Eule  V.  speaks  of  editions  of  the  original  texts  of  the 
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Bible,  and  of  old  translations  of  the  same, made  into  Eastern 
and  Western  languages.  In  this  rule  there  is  no  mention 
at  all  of  editions  of  the  original  texts,  but  only  of  translations; 
moreover,  the  rule  does  not  speak  of  translations  made 
before  the  fifth  century,  but  of  translations  made  at  a  much 
later  date  ;  for  those  made  before  the  fifth  century  are  properly 
called  ancient  translations.  There  is  a  still  further  distinction 
to  be  made :  translations  may  be  made  into  the  common 
language  of  the  people,  or  into  a  language  now  dead,  or  if  not 
dead, used  only  in  literature.1  Now  the  present  rule  prescribes 
nothing  about  translations  made  into  the  language  of  the 
people;  it  treats  ^of  [the  modern  translations  made  into 
languages  not  vernacular.  Those  are  for  the  most  part, 
modern  Latin  translations  made  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
vulgate  translation  of  St.  Jerome,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  In  order  that  our  readers  may  be  able  to  recognise 
any  of  those  translations  which  may  fall  into  their  hands, 
we  shall  now  narrate  briefly  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Latin 
vulgate  translation  from  the  time  it  left  the  hands  of 
St.  Jerome  until  it  was  stamped  with  the  seal  of  approval 
by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Owing  to  the  natural  dislike  men  had  for  innovations  in 
Church  liturgy,  and  still  more  owing  to  the  death  of  his 
illustrious  patron,  Pope  Damasus,  St.  Jerome's  translation 
met  with  great  opposition  on  all  sides.  However,  as  time 
went  on,  its  merits  began  to  be  seen,  in  so  much,  that  in  the 
seventh  century  it  had  been  universally  received  in  the 
Western  Church.  Since,  however,  the  number  of  copies 
transcribed  by  copyists  was  very  great,  and  the  means  of 
recurring  to  the  early  manuscripts  were  few,  errors  crept  in 
and  were  multiplied  from  year  to  year.  This  led  Charlemagne 
to  get  his  great  schoolman,  Alcuin,  to  correct  the  current 
version,  and  reduce  it  to  the  form  in  which  it  had  left  the 
hands  of  St.  Jerome.  This  was  but  a  halt.  Errors  again 
accumulated  during  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries, 
so  much  so,  that  the  great  schoolmen  of  the  religious  orders  saw 

i  In  Armenia,  for  instance,  we  have  two  distinct  living  languages  ;  the 
Lingua  Vulgaris '  or  spoken  language,  and  the  '  Lingua  Literalis  '  or  written 
mnguage. 
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the  necessity  of  instituting  a  complete  revision  of  the  Vulgate, 
in  order  that  the  foundations  on  which  they  were  to  raise 
their  theological  structure  might  be  firm  and  without  a  flaw 
Those  corrected  copies  are  technically  called  '  correctoria.' 
The  first  '  correctorium '  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Dominican  Order  about  the  year  1236.  It  was  this  edition 
of  the  Vulgate  which  Hugo  a  Sancto  Caro,  Albertus  M., 
and  St.  Thomas  used.  Within  recent  years  this  edition,  we 
understand,  has  received  the  severest  censure  at  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Dollinger,  who  wished  to  excuse  his  denial  of  some 
of  the  forcible  conclusions  of  St.  Thomas,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  angelic  Doctor  had  been  led  astray  by  a  corrupted 
version  of  the  Scriptures.  About  the  same  time  two  other 
'  correctoria  '  were  issued  by  the  Franciscan  and  Carthusian 
Orders,  who  wished  to  maintain  an  independence  from  the 
Dominican  Order. 

The  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  led  to  a  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  errors  that  had  gradually 
crept  into  the  manuscripts  were  multiplied  ten-fold  in  the 
printing;  and  as  the  number  of  copies  printed  were  number- 
less, it  was  quite  impossible  for  any  subordinate  authority  in 
the  Church  to  institute  a  complete  revision,  and  coerce  uni- 
formity. The  matter  was,  therefore,  taken  up  by  the  Council 
of  Trent.  From  the  history  of  Pallavicinus  we  know  that 
some  of  the  fathers  were  strongly  in  favour  of  having  a  new 
Latin  translation  made ;  but  the  majority  were  in  favour  of 
having  the  old  translation  of  St.  Jerome  most  carefully 
revised  and  then  published.  This  revised  edition  of  the 
Latin  vulgate  of  St.  Jerome,  begun  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  finally  brought  to  light  in  1592, 
is  the  version  approved  by  the  Church,  and  used  by  her  in 
her  liturgy  and  theological  schools. 

(2)  Aliae  versiones. — But  besides  the  Catholic  Latin  trans- 
lation, there  have  been  made  many  others  by  non-Catholics. 
The  most  notable  of  them  are  : — that  of  Erasmus  and 
Theodore  Beza  ;  the  versio  Munsteri  ;  that  of  Leo  the  Jew, 
made  in  1543;  the  versio  Sebastiani  Castalionis,  made  in 
1551 ;  the  versio  Junii  et  Tremelii,  made  in  1590 ;  and 
finally,  the  versio  Geneviensis,  made  about  the  same  time. 
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(3)  Those  Latin  translations  of  the  Bible  published  by 
non-Catholics  are  proscribed  by  the  present  rule,  in  the  same 
way  and  to  the  same  extent  as  editions  of  the  original  texts 
by  the  same  authors  are  proscribed  by  Kule  V. ;  they  are 
forbidden  to  the  faithful  at  large;  they  are  forbidden  even 
though  they  should  appear  to  be  pure  and  entire.  They  are 
permitted,  however,  to  those  engaged  in  theological  or 
biblical  studies — provided  that  none  of  the  Catholic  dogmas 
are  assailed  either  in  the  preface  or  introduction. 

To  be  continued  *.   HlJKLEY. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  ORGAN 

IN  writing  on  the  organ  for  the  I.  E.  KECOBD,  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  technicalities 
of  either  organ-building  or  organ-playing.  My  object 
rather  is  to  give  such  general  information  as  is  desir- 
able for  every  educated  person,  and  as  might  prove 
useful  to  anyone  who,  not  professionally,  but  either  acci- 
dentally, or  in  connection  with  his  professional  work,  is 
concerned  with  organ  questions.  In  particular,  I  should  like 
to  place  those  who  have  to  order  new  organs  in  a  position 
to  understand,  in  a  general  way,  at  least,  the  points  to  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

In  an  organ  we  may  distinguish  three  divisions — (1)  the 
sounding  bodies — that  is  to  say,  the  pipes  ;  (2J  the  appliances 
which  produce  the  compressed  air  that  sets  the  pipes  speak- 
ing— the  '  wind,'  as  it  is  technically  called ;  and  (3)  the  various 
means  by  which  the  player  admits  the  wind  into  the  single 
pipes  at  will,  and  thus  causes  them  to  sound — the  methods 
of  control. 

We  take  the  second  of  these  divisions  first,  because  it 
can  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  The  bellows,  which  pro- 
duce and  store  the  wind,  ought  to  be  ample  and  silent. 
Any  further  investigation  into  their  construction  would 
mean  entering  into  technicalities.  But  some  practical  hints 
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may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  bellows,  unless  an  engine  is 
employed  for  blowing,  are  usually  worked  by  a  lever  to  be 
moved  up  and  down  by  hand.  A  couple  of  levers  to  be 
worked  by  the  feet  would  be  more  effective  and  economical. 
But  if  anybody  were  to  suggest  their  use  in  this  country,  he 
would  be  encountered  with  ridicule,  the  usual  weapon  of 
unthinking  men.  In  working  this  hand  lever,  then,  one 
precaution  ought  to  be  observed.  Each  stroke  of  the  lever 
may  be  as  quick  as  the  blower  can  make  it,  and  as  the 
demands  on  the  wind  may  require  it.  But  there  ought  to 
be  a  moment  of  rest  between  each  two  strokes  :  the  revers- 
ing of  the  stroke  ought  not  to  be  made  suddenly.  If  this 
rule  is  observed,  silent  blowing  will  be  secured  even  with 
the  most  exacting  demands  on  the  wind. 

A  great  source  of  annoyance  in  connection  with  the 
blowing  apparatus  is  a  creaking  noise  produced  by  the 
friction  of  parts  rubbing  against  each  other.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  point  out  that,  when  the  noise  is  caused  by 
iron  rubbing  against  wood,  or  wood  against  wood,  oil  would 
only  increase  the  defect.  A  little  soap,  properly  applied, 
will,  as  a  rule,  prove  a  convenient  and  effective  remedy. 

Turning  to  the  sound-producing  part  of  the  organ,  we 
must  first  remark  that  the  material  and  shape  of  the  pipes 
is  of  very  great  importance  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  the 
organ,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  pipes  required.  In  a 
former  paper  on  a  kindred  subject,1 1  tried  to  explain  that  an 
organ  is  a  combination  of  different  instruments  varying  in 
strength,  quality,  and  pitch  of  tone.  Now  each  of  these 
different  instruments — called  stops — must  have  as  many 
pipes  as  it  is  to  produce  different  tones.  If  we  play  only  a 
simple  melody  on  one  of  these  stops,  each  different  tone  of 
the  melody  must  be  produced  by  a  separate  pipe.  Hence  it 
is  that  in  an  organ  of  even  moderate  dimensions,  say  of 
twenty  stops,  the  number  of  pipes  exceeds  a  thousand. 
There  is,  consequently,  a  great  temptation  for  organ-builders 
and  organ-buyers  to  select  cheap  materials  in  order  to  save 
cost. 

The  material  of  which  most  organ  pipes  are  made  is  an 

i  I.  E.  RECOED,  February,  1897. 
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alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  technically  known  as  '  metal ' ;  of  these 
two  ingredients,  tin  is  the  more  expensive,  but  also  the  more 
conducive  to  good  tone  and  durability.  Pipes  made  of 
metal  with  a  prevalence  of  lead,  give  a  poor  tone,  and  do 
not  last  long.  It  is  generally  considered  that  a  mixture  of 
three  parts  tin  and  one  part  lead  is  the  best  for  practical 
purposes,  some  admixture  of  lead  being  necessary  to  make 
the  tin  more  workable.  Sometimes  a  larger  percentage  of 
tin  is  used  for  appearance,  sake,  but  the  tone  is  scarcely 
altered  by  that.  In  these  countries  a  favourite  material  is 
what  is  called  '•  spotted  metal,'  an  alloy  of  about  equal  parts 
of  tin  and  lead.  When  the  two  ingredients  are  mixed  at 
about  this  proportion,  in  the  casting  spots  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  alloy,  which  look  very  pretty,  and  are  the 
more  brilliant  the  more — up  to  a  certain  percentage — there 
is  of  tin  in  the  mixture.  When  there  is  a  great  prepon- 
derance of  lead  in  the  mixture,  no  spots  appear,  and  we 
have  what  is  known  as  'plain  metal.'  This  material,  I 
think,  ought  not  to  be  used  in  any  organ  at  all.  The 
difference  in  price  between  it  and  spotted  metal  is  not  very 
much,  after  all,  and  the  advantages  of  the  spotted  metal  are 
very  great.  I  should  strongly  advocate,  therefore,  that  those 
who  order  organs,  should  insist  on  getting  best  *  spotted 
metal '  for  the  pipes  ;  unless,  of  course,  'pure  tin,'  that  is  to 
say,  tin  with  only  a  slight  admixture  of  lead,  be  used.  If 
this  were  done  generally,  the  art  of  organ  building  would  be 
greatly  benefited. 

For  the  larger  pipes  zinc  is  often  used  instead  of  '  metal,' 
on  account  of  its  cheapness.  These  zinc  pipes  are  often 
placed  in  front,  being  decorated  in  colours.  Though  the 
tone  of  the  zinc  pipes  is  not  as  good  as  that  of  metal  pipes, 
this  plan  cannot  be  strongly  objected  to  where  money  forms 
an  important  consideration.  But  let  it  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  these  'decorated  front  pipes'  are  specified  for 
cheapness'  sake.  I  fancy,  too,  that  the  prettier  appearance 
and  better  tone  of  spotted  metal  or  tin  pipes  will  repay  the 
additional  outlay. 

The  second  class  of  material  generally  recognised  for 
pipe-making  is  wood.  For  many  stops  this  material  is  just 
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as  good  as,  and  for  some  even  better  than,  metal.  As  it  is 
cheaper  than  metal,  it  is  often  used  for  the  larger  pipes  of 
stops  otherwise  made  of  metal.  If  we  except  the  manual  open 
diapason  and  very  bright  stops  of  the  gamba  class,  no  objec- 
tion can  be  made  to  this  plan,  as  organ-builders  can  so 
'  voice '  the  pipes  that  the  '  break,'  that  is  to  say,  the  transi- 
tion from  wood  to  metal,  can  scarcely  be  noticed  ;  but  the 
arrangement  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  the  specification. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  desirable  that  the  smaller  pipes  of 
stops,  otherwise  made  of  wood,  should  be  made  of  metal, 
because  they  then  better  remain  in  tune.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  hot  air  vibrates  more  quickly  than  cold  air. 
Organ  pipes,  therefore,  are  sharper  in  summer  than  in 
winter.  On  the  other  hand,  heat  expands  metal,  and  makes 
the  metal  pipes  elongate  slightly.  This  tends  to  flatten  the 
tone,  and,  to  some  extent,  obviates  the  sharpening  alluded 
to.  The  wood  pipes,  however,  do  not  expand  with  the  heat, 
and,  consequently,  sharpen  more.  Now,  with  the  longer 
pipes  this  difference  of  pitch  does  not  matter  much ;  but 
with  the  very  small  ones  it  becomes  very  noticeable  and 
disagreeable.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  have  all  the  small 
pipes  made  of  the  same  material,  and  this  must  be  metal. 

I  have  mentioned  several  times  that  the  lowest  pipes  are 
expensive.  On  account  of  their  size  they  take  a  great  deal 
of  material.  They  also  occupy  a  great  deal  of  space,  and, 
consequently,  add  to  the  cost  of  the  sound-board,  on  which 
the  pipes  stand.  Finally,  they  take  a  considerable  amount 
of  wind,  and  materially  influence  the  size  of  the  bellows. 
Various  plans  are,  consequently,  adopted  to  obviate  this 
increase  of  cost.  One  plan  is  to  use  cheaper  material  for 
these  large  pipes.  With  this  we  have  dealt  above.  Another 
plan  is  to  use  closed  pipes  for  the  lowest  octave  of  an  open 
stop.  This  plan,  though  not  ideal,  can  be  allowed  for  some 
stops  that  have  a  quality  similar  to  that  of  the  closed  stops, 
such  as  flutes.  It  would  be  altogether  out  of  place,  how- 
ever, for  open  diapasons  or  very  springy  stops.  In 
any  case  it  should  be  mentioned  in  the  specification,  for,  as 
I  remarked  in  my  former  paper,  it  looks  like  deception  if  an 
organ-builder  specifies,  say,  an  open  diapason,  16  ft.,  for  the 
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pedal  organ,  and  then  puts  in  closed  pipes  for  the  twelve 
lowest  notes. 

A  still  more  unsatisfactory  plan  is  to  omit  the  lowest  notes 
altogether.  With  some  stops,  generally  used  for  solo  purposes 
only,  such  as  voix  celeste,  or  clarinet,  these  lower  notes  may 
be  dispensed  with.  But  with  stops  that  are  used  for  chord 
playing,  as  well  as  for  the  rendering  of  a  solo  melody,  the 
cutting  short  of  the  compass  is  very  inconvenient.  These 
curtailed  stops  generally  end  at  c0  (tenor  C).  It  would  he 
much  less  objectionable  if  they  were  carried  down  at  least 
to  G0  (gamut  Gr) ;  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  very  lowest 
notes  of  the  8-ft.  octave  are  but  rarely  wanted,  while  the 
tones  between  G0  and  c0  are  constantly  required.  When  the 
lower  pipes  of  a  stop  are  omitted,  the  stop  is  sometimes 
'  grooved,'  that  is  to  say,  the  lower  notes  are  made  to  sound 
on  pipes  of  another  stop.  If  the  two  stops  thus  provided 
with  a  common  bass  are  similar  in  quality  and  strength,  not 
much  objection  can  be  urged  against  this  plan.  But  then 
two  such  stops  ought  not  to  be  on  the  same  manual,  espe- 
cially in  small  organs.  If,  however,  they  contrast  strongly 
in  strength  or  quality,  if,  for  instance,  a  Gamba  is  grooved 
into  a  Gedackt,  the  break  is  most  disagreeable  and 
offensive. 

The  objection  against  curtailing  the  compass  of  a  single 
stop,  of  course,  holds  with  intensified  force  against  the 
curtailment  of  a  whole  division  of  an  organ.  The  '  tenor  C 
swell,'  which  was  not  uncommon  in  former  days,  is  nothing 
short  of  an  outrage  in  organ-building,  and  it  is  altogether 
unintelligible  how  a  self-respecting  organ-builder  can  con- 
descend to  build  an  instrument  on  these  lines  at  this  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  means  of  control  in  the  organ  are  mainly  twofold. 
They  comprise  the  key-action  and  the  stop-action.  As  is 
well  known,  the  act  of  playing  an  organ  consists  in  opening 
valves  that  admit  the  '  wind '  into  the  single  pipes.  In  order 
to  enable  the  player  to  allow  the  wind  into  any  pipe  at  his 
will,  each  pipe  is,  as  it  were,  supplied  with  two  checks.  By 
pressing  down  a  key,  then,  we  remove  one  set  of  obstacles 
from  all  the  pipes  belonging  to  that  key.  But  this  alone 
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will  not  make  any  pipe  to  speak,  because  there  is  the  second 
set  of  obstacles,  controlled  by  the  stops.  By  drawing  a 
stop  we  remove  a  set  of  obstacles  from  all  the  pipes  of  one 
character — all  those  that  make  up  one  complete  instrument, 
that  belong  to  the  same  'stop.'  When  this  stop  is  drawn, 
then,  any  of  its  pipes  will  speak  as  soon  as  the  correspond- 
ing key  is  pressed ;  and  if  several  stops  are  drawn,  the 
pressing  down  of  a  key  will  make  the  corresponding  pipe  in 
each  of  them  to  speak. 

One  of  the  most  important  plans  for  facilitating  the 
management  of  the  stops  is  the  arrangement  of  several  sets 
of  key-boards,  each  being  provided  with  its  own  set  of  stops. 
By  thus  distributing  the  stops  over  a  number  of  key-boards 
we  can  quickly  change  the  combinations  of  stops,  and 
thereby  the  strength  and  quality  of  organ  tone,  by 
simply  passing  from  one  key-board  to  another.  A  second 
great  advantage  derived  from  this  arrangement  is,  that  we 
can  accompany  one  combination  of  stops  by  another,  and 
contrast  them  simultaneously  by  playing  on  two  manuals  at 
the  same  time.  The  usual  number  of  key-boards  is  two  or 
three.  One  of  the  organ  departments  corresponding  with 
these  key-boards  is  usually  enclosed  in  the  swell-box,  and  is 
hence  called  the  swell ;  another,  containing  the  more 
powerful  stops,  is  called  the  great,  and  the  third,  as  a  rule, 
the  choir,  containing  softer  stops,  mainly  for  accompani- 
ment purposes.  In  very  large  organs  sometimes  four  or 
even  five  key-boards  are  used  ;  but  the  writer  is  of  opinion 
that  three  key-boards  are  as  many  as  are  desirable,  even  if 
more  than  three  organ  departments  are  provided.  In  the 
latter  case  one  or  two  of  the  key-boards  should  be  '  dupli- 
cated,' that  is  to  say,  be  used  for  two  organ  departments, 
an  arrangement  being  made  by  means  of  which  either  one 
or  the  other  of  the  corresponding  departments,  or  both  com- 
bined, could  be  played  at  the  will  of  the  performer.  This 
arrangement  has  the  disadvantage,  indeed,  that  the  two 
departments  played  on  the  one  manual  cannot  accompany 
each  other.  But  this  drawback  is  slight  as  compared  with 
the  difficulty  of  playing  more  than  three  manuals,  a  fourth 
being  of  necessity  out  of  the  convenient  reach  of  the 
performer. 
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While  thus,  by  multiplying  the  key-boards,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  manual  stops  is  made  more  easy,  no  corre- 
sponding facility  is  generally  granted  for  the  pedal  stops. 
Still  there  can  be  no  doubt,  first,  that  proper  organ-playing 
requires  the  use  of  the  pedals  in  connection  with  any  of  the 
manuals  ;  and,  secondly,  that  artistic  taste  requires  a  change 
in  the  pedal  stops  with  every  change  of  the  manuals.  But 
the  result  of  the  general  defect  of  suitable  appliances  has 
been  that  organists  either  discard  the  pedals  to  a  great 
extent,  except  with  the  great,  or  do  not  mind  a  want  of 
balance  of  tone  when  pedalling  with  the  other  manuals. 
But  if  anyone  tries  to  play  the  pedals  properly,  he  must  feel 
the  attention  required  for  the  management  of  the  pedal 
stops  a  constant  bother  and  exasperating  worry.  If  we  look 
for  a  remedy  for  this  defect,  it  is  clear  that  a  multiplication 
of  pedal  key-boards,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  manual 
key-boards,  is  out  of  the  question.  There  is,  indeed,  an 
organ  in  existence  provided  with  two  pedal  key-boards  ;  but 
che  difficulty  of  managing  two  pedal  key-boards  is  so  enor- 
mous, that  this  arrangement  has  remained  a  solitary  instance. 
Moreover,  even  two  pedal  key-boards  would  be  inadequate 
for  a  three-manual  organ. 

A  very  simple  and  satisfactory  device  for  controlling  the 
pedal  stops  was  invented,  many  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Casson. 
It  consists  in  providing  a  special  set  of  pedal  draw  stops  for 
each  set  of  manual  stops,  together  with  a  piston — called  by 
Mr.  Casson  the  '  pedal  help ' — under  each  manual,  which 
brings  the  corresponding  set  of  pedal  stops  into  operation. 
By  this  means  the  organist  can  arrange  the  pedal  stops  for 
the  various  manuals  beforehand ;  and  all  he  has  to  do,  in 
passing  from  one  manual  to  another,  is  to  press  the  pedal 
help  corresponding  to  that  manual.  This  appliance,  as  we 
have  said,  is  simple  and  satisfactory;  but  for  reasons  inscrut- 
able it  has  not  been  adopted  generally  by  organ-builders,  nor 
appreciated  by  organists.  Kecently  Mr.  Casson  has  designed 
a  new  form  of  his  pedal  helps,  which  is  still  more  conve- 
nient for  the  player.  In  this  arrangement  the  manual  stops 
are  made  to  draw  automatically  the  suitable  combinations 
of  pedal  stops,  so  that  whatever  combination  of  manual 

VOL.  v. 
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stops  the  organist  may  draw,  the  pedal  stops  group  them- 
selves simultaneously  into  a  suitable  bass.  The  organist, 
therefore,  for  ordinary  playing,  need  never  touch  the  pedal 
stops.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  touch  the  pedal  help  when 
passing  from  one  key-board  to  another.  This  most  ingenious 
device  has  been  adopted  in  an  organ  recently  erected  in 
AJbbeyleix  Catholic  church.  The  pedal  helps  in  that  organ 
take  the  shape  of  fairly  long  plates,  hinged  under  the 
manuals,  which  have  the  advantage  over  the  pistons  that 
they  can  be  easily  reached  by  one  of  the  hands  from  almost 
any  position  on  the  key-boards.  This  method  of  controlling 
the  pedal  stops  is  so  extremely  convenient  for  the  organist, 
that  I  am  sure  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  insisted 
on  for  every  new  organ  of  any  pretensions. 

Another  important  and  universally  adopted  means  of 
control  are  the  couplers — a  mechanical  contrivance  by 
means  of  which  the  different  organ  departments  can  be  so 
connected  with  one  another  that  two  or  more  of  them 
can  be  played  from  the  same  key-board.  Thus  the  coupler 
swell  to  great  enables  us  to  play  the  swell  stops  from  the 
great  key-board,  and  thus  to  strengthen  or  qualify  the  stops 
of  the  great  by  those  of  the  swell.  Similarly,  the  manual 
key-boards  are  connected  with  the  pedals,  allowing  the 
pedal  tone  to  be  reinforced  or  modified  by  the  manual  tone. 
Besides  these  couplers,  which  connect  one  key  with  the 
corresponding  one  in  another  key-board,  there  are  special 
couplers,  called  octave  couplers,  connecting  one  key  with 
the  corresponding  one  in  the  next  higher  octave.  Similarly, 
there  are  sub-octave  couplers,  connecting  one  key  with  the 
corresponding  one  in  the  next  lower  octave.  These  couplers, 
as  will  easily  be  seen,  can  be  had  not  only  between  the 
various  key-boards,  but  also  on  the  same  key-board.  There 
are,  however,  some  objections  to  these  couplers.  One  is  on 
account  of  the  balance  of  tone.  Although  in  an  organ  we 
have  stops  of  various  pitch — 16  ft.,  8  ft.,  4  ft.,  &c. — repre- 
senting various  octaves,  still  the  effect  of  all  the  stops,  or  of 
the  various  combinations,  should  be  a  tone  having  the 
character  of  an  8-ft.  stop,  and  thus  belonging  to  a  definite 
octave.  But  when  we  use  an  octave  coupler  on  the  same 
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key-board,  two  octaves  stand  out  with  almost  equal  promi- 
nence, and  the  unity  of  organ  tone  is  somewhat  impaired. 
For  this  reason  the  octave  couplers  between  different 
manuals  are  preferable ;  for  as  one  manual  is,  as  a  rule, 
stronger  than  another,  or  the  stops  on  the  two  manuals  can 
be  selected  suitably,  the  stronger  manual  will  assert  its  own 
tone,  and  the  weaker  only  effect  a  modification  of  it. 

The  other  objection  is,  that  with  the  octave  couplers 
there  must  be  a  '  break '  at  one  end  of  the  key-board ;  for 
it  will  be  readily  observed  that  if  we  use  an  octave  coupler, 
the  highest  octave  of  the  key-board,  and  if  we  use  a  sub- 
octave  coupler,  the  lowest  octave  of  the  key-board,  will  not 
be  reinforced,  there  being,  of  course,  no  pipes  beyond  the 
compass  of  the  key-boards.  On  this  consideration  the  sub- 
octave  coupler  is  generally  preferable,  the  break  at  the 
bottom  being  '  covered '  by  the  pedal  part,  while  there  is 
nothing  to  hide  the  break  at  the  top. 

As  the  pipe  material  of  the  organ  is  very  costly,  efforts 
have  frequently  been  made  in  the  direction  of  using  the 
same  pipe  for  more,  than  one  purpose.  The  use  of  octave 
couplers  might  be  considered  under  this  aspect.  The 
'  grooving '  mentioned  above  also  comes  under  this  head. 
Somewhat  different  from  grooving  is  a  plan  known  as 
'borrowing1  or  'transmission,'  which  may  be  explained  as 
using  pipes  of  one  stop  for  another  stop  of  different  pitch- 
Thus,  a  16-ft.  stop  might  be  utilized  for  an  8-ft.  stop  by 
using  all  the  pipes  an  octave  lower ;  or,  in  other  words,  by 
an  arrangement  by  means  of  which,  when  the  8-ft.  stop  is 
drawn,  the  keys  affect  the  pipes  an  octave  higher.  The  same 
16-ft.  stop  might  be  utilized  as  a  4-ft.  stop  by  using  the 
pipes  two  octaves  lower.  This  plan  has  been  carried  out 
to  its  extreme  consequences.  But  the  result  is  unsatis- 
factory, and  the  gain  in  pipe  material  well  counterbalanced 
by  the  complexity  of  the  mechanism.  Only  in  the  case  of 
the  largest  pipes,  say  those  of  the  16-ft.  and  8-ft.  octaves, 
is  the  gain  so  great  that  some  slight  objections,  such  as 
questions  of  scale,  may  be  overlooked.  But  even  then  the 
restriction  is  to  be  made  that  the  borrowed  pipe  should  not 
be  wanting  when  octaves  are  played.  The  borrowing  is, 
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therefore,  practically  confined  to  the  pedals,  which,  normally, 
have  only  one  part  to  play. 

By  far  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  of  utilizing 
pipes  in  a  twofold  manner,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  system 
of  '  octave-duplication  '  recently  invented  by  Mr.  Casson, 
and  exemplified  in  the  Abbeyleix  organ  already  referred  to. 
In  this  system  none  of  the  complications  of  borrowing  are 
required,  but  the  advantages  are  very  great,  and  I  believe 
that  this  device  means  a  real  advance  in  organ- building.  I, 
therefore,  shall  give  a  short  explanation  of  the  organ 
mentioned.  The  specification  is  as  follows  : — 

GREAT 

1.  Lieblich  Bourdon    .     .     .     16  ft. 

2.  Contra  Salicional  (Tenor  C)  16  ft. 

3.  Open  Diapason    ....       8  ft. 

4.  Suabe  Flute 8ft. 

5    Dulcet 4  ft. 

6.  Mixture  IV  ranks. 
I.  Octave  Coupler. 

II.  Second  Manual  (Coupler). 

SWELL 

7.  Contra  Viola  (Tenor    C)         16  ft. 

8.  Geigen 8  ft. 

9.  Bohrflote 8  ft. 

10.  Flute 4  ft. 

11.  Trumpet 8  ft. 

III.  Octave  Coupler. 

In  this  specification  the  large  number  of  16-ft.  stops  is 
remarkable.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  give  great 
breadth  and  dignity  to  the  tone,  and  allow  of  a  great 
many  interesting  and  beautiful  combinations.  Especially 
the  contra  viola  in  the  swell  is  extremely  useful,  both  for 
voluntaries  and  for  accompaniment.  But  the  16-ft.  stops 
acquire  more  importance  in  connection  with  the  octave 
coupler.  With  this  coupler  they  appear,  of  course,  in 
8-ft.  pitch,  and  thus  strengthen  the  8-ft.  tone  of  the  organ, 
with  the  result  that  the  tone  of  the  full  organ  with  the 
octave  couplers  is  surprisingly  uniform  and  distinct.  More- 
over, both  manuals  are  provided  with  an  extra  octave  of 
pipes  at  the  top,  which  are  beyond  the  compass  of  the 
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key-boards,  but  come  into  use  with  the  octave  couplers,  thus 
preventing  the  disagreeable  'break'  at  the  top.  In  this  way 
the  two  octave  couplers  appear  as  altogether  legitimate 
effects,  and  allow  of  a  great  many  useful  combinations. 

But  both  the  16-ft.  stops  and  the  octave  couplers  find 
their  fullest  justification  in  the  special  feature  of  this  organ, 
the  octave  duplication.  This  octave  duplication  simply 
means  a  device  by  which  the  unison  action  of  the  organ 
is  put  out  of  gear,  and  the  octave  action  brought  on  alone. 
This  implies  no  great  complication  or  new,  untried  experi- 
ment. All  that  is  wanted  is  to  construct  the  unison  action 
like  a  coupler,  so  that  it  can  be  put  on  or  taken  off  at  will. 
When  the  octave  coupler  works  alone,  the  16-ft.  stops,  of 
course,  appear  in  8-ft.  pitch  only,  the  8-ft.  stops  in  4-ft. 
pitch,  and  the  4-ft.  stops  in  2-ft.  pitch.  Thus,  by  a  mere 
combinational  action,  two  new  organ  departments  are 
derived  from  the  existing  material.  The  two  16-ft.  stops 
of  the  great  yield  a  lieblich  gedeckt  and  a  salicional  of  8-ft. 
pitch,  very  suitable  for  accompaniment  purposes,  the  softer 
of  the  8-ft.  stops,  the  suabe  flute,  makes  an  appropriate  4-ft. 
stop,  and  the  dulcet  4  ft.  can  do  duty  as  a  flautino  2  ft.  Out 
of  the  swell  the  contra  viola  16  ft.  yields  a  viola  8  ft.,  the 
Rohrflote  8  ft.  appears  as  a  very  beautiful  Rohrflote  4  ft., 
and  the  flute  4  ft.  serves  as  a  piccolo  2  ft.  To  these  there 
is  added  a  celestes  8  ft.  We  thus  get  these  two  organ 
departments : — 

CHOIR 

1.  Lieblich  Gedeckt       .     .     .     8  ft. 

2.  Salicional 8  ft. 

4.  Suabe  Flute 4  ft. 

5.  Flautino 2  ft. 

11.  Second  Manual. 

ECHO 

7.  Viola        8  ft. 

12.  Celestes        8  ft. 

9.  Eohrflote 4ft. 

10,  Piccolo 2  ft. 

For  these  stops  special  draw-stops   are  provided,  and,  to 
control  the  four  divisions  of  the  organ,  under  each  manual 
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two  plates  are  hinged,  labelled  respectively  great,  choir' 
swell,  echo.  These  the  inventor  calls  '  manual  helps.' 
When  any  of  these  is  pressed,  it  brings  on  the  key  and  stop 
action  of  its  own  department,  and  shuts  off  the  other  one. 
Thus  when  we  press  the  manual  help  of  the  great,  the  unison 
action  is  brought  on,  and  any  of  the  stops  (including  the 
two  couplers)  drawn  in  the  great,  begin  to  work.  The 
moment  we  touch  the  manual  help  of  the  choir,  the  unison 
action  of  the  lower  manual  is  taken  off,  all  the  stops  of  the 
great  put  out  of  gear,  and  the  octave  action  and  the  stops  of 
the  choir  begin  to  work.  Thus,  by  a  very  simple  design, 
the  two  key-boards  are  almost  as  useful  as  four,  and  eleven 
manual  stops  do  the  work  of  eighteen.  Perhaps  the  most 
marvellous  result  of  this  system  is  the  manifold  use  of  the 
coupler  second  manual  to  first.  There  is  but  one  coupling 
action  between  the  two  manuals,  but  this  one  coupling 
action  does  duty  in  four  distinct  functions,  namely,  as — 
(1)  swell  to  great ;  (2)  echo  to  great  ;  (3)  swell  to  choir ; 
(4)  echo  to  choir.  This  coupler,  therefore,  admits  a  great 
many  combinations  of  stops,  and  the  variety  of  tonal  effects 
attainable  on  this  small  instrument,  is  truly  wonderful. 

I  mentioned  above  that  one  of  the  organ  departments 
is  usually  enclosed  in  the  swell  box.  This,  as  is  generally 
known,  is  a  box  provided  with  a  set  of  movable  shutters  in 
front,  which  can  be  opened  by  the  swell  pedal,  a  lever  placed 
convenient  for  the  foot  of  the  player,  and  by  being  opened 
produce  a  kind  of  crescendo.  This  arrangement  also  comes 
under  the  head  '  means  of  control,'  and  there  are  two  points 
to  which  I  should  wish  to  call  attention.  First,  I  should 
advocate  the  '  balanced  swell  pedal,'  that  is  to  say,  a  pedal 
which  remains  stationary  at  any  point  of  its  arc.  I  consider 
that  the  advantage  of  the  swell  consists  not  only  in  the 
actual  varying  of  the  strength  of  the  tone,  but  also  in  the 
possibility  of  a  delicate  adjustment  of  strength  to  continue 
for  some  period  of  time.  Now.  with  the  ordinary  swell 
pedal  this  later  plan  necessitates  keeping  the  foot  fixed  on 
the  pedal  at  the  exact  point,  which  is  not  only  tiresome  for 
that  foot,  but  also  seriously  interferes  with  the  proper 
pedalling,  only  one  foot  being  available  for  this  important 
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factor  in  organ-playing.  I  fancy  that  if  the  balanced  swell 
pedal  were  more  generally  introduced,  we  should  have,  as  a 
rule,  a  better  proportion  between  the  strength  of  the  organ 
and  that  of  the  choir. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  full  amount  of  the  crescendo 
attained  by  opening  the  swell  ought  to  be  equally  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  course  of  the  pedal.  It  is  a  fact  to 
be  counted  with  that  about  three-quarters  of  this  crescendo 
are  produced  by  opening  the  shutters  ever  so  little.  Now 
with  the  ordinary  arrangement,  in  which  the  movement  of 
the  shutters  coincides  with  that  of  the  pedal,  we  get  these 
three-quarters  within  the  first  inch  or  less  of  the  pedal 
movement,  and  only  one  quarter  is  left  for  the  remaining 
six  or  eight  inches.  Surely,  it  is  not  beyond  the  ingenuity 
of  organ-builders  to  devise  a  more  satisfactory  plan.  In  my 
opinion,  the  best  way  is  not  to  make  all  the  shutters  open  at 
once,  but  only  one  first,  then  a  few  more,  and  finally  all. 
The  mechanism  required  for  that  should  not  require  to  be 
very  complicated. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  give  one  general  advice  to  those 
who  are  about  to  order  an  organ.  It  is,  that  a  large  instru- 
ment should  not  be  looked  for,  when  sufficient  money  is  not 
available.  The  desire  to  get  a  big  organ  for  a  small  sum  of 
money  is  accountable  for  many  instruments  which  are 
deficient  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  A  large  organ  that 
will  fill  the  church  with  a  flood  of  sound  is  a  very  desirable 
thing,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  ;  while 
artistic  perfection  is  a  thing  that  on  no  account  ought  to  be 
sacrificed,  especially  in  anything  intended  for  the  public 
worship  of  the  Almighty.  If,  therefore,  only  a  moderate 
sum  of  money  is  available,  let  a  small,  but  good,  instrument 
be  ordered. 

H.  BEWERUNGE. 
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T)ASILICA  was  the  name  given  by  the  Eomans  to  a 
X)  description  of  building  chiefly  devoted  to  the  courts 
of  law,  but  which  appears  also  to  have  been  used  as  an 
exchange  or  place  of  meeting  for  merchants.  The  term  is 
derived,  according  to  Philander,1  from  /Sao-tXew?,  a  king,  in 
reference  to  early  times,  when  the  chief  magistrate  adminis- 
tered the  laws  he  made ;  but  it  is  more  immediately  adopted 
from  the  Greeks  of  Athens,  whose  second  archon  was  styled 
apxwv  ySao-tXeu?.2  The  term  basilica  is  used  by  several  of  the 
early  ecclesiastical  writers  for  a  church,  and  has  continued 
in  use  to  the  present  day  as  the  most  appropriate  name  for 
a  large  church,  built  in  close  resemblance  to  the  civil 
basilicae  of  ancient  Kome.  This  name  frequently  occurs  in 
St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome,  Sidonius  Apollinaris, 
and  other  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ages,  before  which 
time  we  scarce  meet  with  it  in  any  Christian  author.  But 
upon  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  many  of  these  were 
given  to  the  Church,  and  turned  into  another  use,  for 
Christian  assemblies  to  meet  in. 

It  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  controversy,  that  the 
Eoman  basilica  is  the  prototype  of  Christian  churches.  After 
the  cessation  of  persecution  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the 
Christians  discarding  the  heathen  temples  as  unsuited,  and 
their  dimensions  as  inadequate,  preferred  the  basilica  as  a 
model.  These  the  emperor  placed  at  their  disposal.  The 
form  of  the  basilica  being  oblong  and  surrounded  by 
porticoes  or  aisles,  raised  upon  columns  with  galleries  very 
frequently  over  them,  was  found  very  suitable  both  to  the 
majesty  and  uses  of  religion.  Little  more  was  necessary 
for  the  latter  purpose  than  to  place  an  altar  near  the  upper 
end,  opposite  to  the  bishop's  throne,  and  an  ambo  or  pulpit 
somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  nave.  Hence  the 

»  Comment,  in  Vetru.  *Paus,  i.  3. 
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churches  of  that  period  retained  the  name  of  basilicae,  by 
which  appellation  some  of  the  churches  of  Kome  are  known 
to  this  day.  Under  the  name  of  Byzantine,  Komanesque, 
Saxon,  Norman,  &c.,  this  style  and  its  several  varieties 
extended  over  the  entire  of  Christendom.  In  every  country 
it  developed  itself  different^,  but  preserved  its  general  and 
important  features.  The  prototype,  therefore,  of  Christian 
churches  is  undoubtedly  pagan,  though  its  development  was 
essentially  Christian;  and  a  production  was  formed  both 
unique  and  original.  Let  us  hear  Dr.  Petrie  stating  the 
case  for  Ireland  : — 

These  primitive  churches  [built  by  St.  Patrick  and  his  im- 
mediate successors]  in  their  general  form  preserve  very  nearly 
that  of  the  Roman  basilica,  but  they  never  present  the  conched 
semi-circular  apsis  at  the  end  which  is  so  usual  a  feature  in  the 
Roman  churches,  and  the  smaller  churches  are  only  simple 
oblong  quadrangles.  In  addition  to  this  quadrangle  the  larger 
churches  present  a  second  oblong  of  smaller  dimensions  extending 
to  the  east  and  constituting  the  chancel  or  sanctuary,  in  which 
the  altar  was  placed,  and  which  is  connected  with  the  nave  by  a 
triumphal  arch  of  semicircular  form.  These  churches  have 
rarely  more  than  a  single  entrance,  which  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  west  end,  and  they  are  very  imperfectly  lighted  by  small 
windows  splaying  inwards,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
glazed.  The  chancel  is  always  better  lighted  than  the  nave,  and 
usually  has  two  and  sometimes  three  windows,  of  which  one  is 
always  placed  in  the  south  wall ;  the  windows  in  the  nave  are 
also  usually  placed  in  the  south  wall ;  and,  except  in  the  large 
churches  rarely  exceed  two  in  number.1 

A  modern  ecclesiologist  would  deem  all  this  correct. 
What  makes  it  more  a  wonder  is  their  very  limited 
dimensions.  These  churches  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
centuries  were  never  more  than  sixty  feet  in  length ;  the 
one  prominent  exception  being  the  great  church  or  cathedral 
of  Armagh,  built  by  St.  Patrick.  This  becomes  evident  not 
only  from  the  existing  remains  of  these  churches,  but  from 
the  accounts  preserved  in  the  ancient  lives  of  the  saint,  in 
which  that  length  is  given  as  the  measurement  of  Domhnach 
Mor,  or  great  Church  of  St.  Patrick  near  (Tailteari)  now 


Petrie,  Inquiry,  &c.,  p.  162. 
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Teltown,  in  Meath,  as  we  read  in  the  annotations  of  Tirechan 
in  the  Book  of  Armagh. 

Impressed  as  I  am  [writes  Dr.  Petrie  in  another  place]  with 
the  conviction  that  the  style  of  architecture  variously  denominated 
Komanesque,  Tudesque,  Lombardic,  Saxon,  Norman  and  Anglo- 
Norman,  belongs  to  no  particular  country,  but  derived  from  the 
corrupted  architecture  of  Greece  and  Borne,  was  introduced 
wherever  Christianity  had  penetrated — assuming  various  modifi- 
cations according  to  the  taste,  intelligence,  and  circumstances  of 
different  nations — I  think  it  only  natural  to  expect  that  the 
earliest  examples  of  this  style  should  be  found  in  a  country 
supereminently  distinguished  as  Ireland  was  for  its  learning,  and 
as  having  been  the  cradle  of  Christianity  to  the  north  western 
nations  of  Europe  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
centuries.  Neither  should  it,  I  think,  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
more  abundant  examples  of  this  style,  though  on  a  small  scale, 
such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  kingdom  composed  of  many  petty 
and  nearly  independent  lordships,  should  remain  in  Ireland,  than 
in  those  more  prosperous  and  wealthy  countries  in  which  such 
humble  structures  would  necessarily  give  place  to  structures  of 
greater  size  and  grandeur. x 

Kespecting  ambitious  views  we  may  entertain  of  im- 
proving Christian  architecture,  we  must  first  acknowledge 
that  we  have  an  amount  of  ignorance  to  overcome  before 
we  can  do  anything  towards  developing  any  future  degree  of 
excellence  in  Christian  art.  We  have  not  yet  learned  our 
alphabet,  and  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  compose.  The 
alphabet  to  be  learned  may  be  said  to  be,  in  the  first  place, 
the  origin  and  history  of  Christian  architecture,  and  foremost 
the  basilica.  This  is  the  task  we  must  in  humility  set  our- 
selves to  learn  as  we  would  try  to  comprehend  a  first 
principle,  and  then  study  it  in  its  almost  infinite  and  various 
applications. 

How  surely  our  principles  should  be  limited  in  this  [says 
Buskin],  we  may  easily  determine  by  the  consideration  of  the 
necessary  modes  of  teaching  any  other  branch  of  necessary 
knowledge.  When  we  begin  to  teach  children  writing  we  force 
them  to  absolute  copyism,  and  require  absolute  accuracy  in  the 
formation  of  the  letters  ;  as  they  obtain  command  of  the  received 
modes  of  literal  expression  we  cannot  prevent  their  falling  into 
such  variations  as  are  consistent  with  their  feeling,  their  circum- 

1  Petrie,  Inquiry,  &c.,  p.  240. 
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stances,  or  their  characters.  So  when  a  boy  is  first  taught  to 
write  Latin,  an  authority  is  required  of  him  for  every  expression 
he  uses ;  as  he  becomes  master  of  the  language  he  may  take  a 
licence,  and  feel  his  right  to  do  so  without  any  authority,  and  yet 
write  better  Latin  than  when  he  borrowed  every  separate  expres- 
sion. In  the  same  way  our  architects  would  have  to  be  taught 
to  write  the  accepted  style.  We  must  first  determine  what 
buildings  are  to  be  considered  Augustan  in  their  authority ; 
their  modes  of  construction  and  laws  of  proportion  are  to  be 
studied  with  the  most  penetrating  care  ;  then  the  different  forms 
and  uses  of  their  decoration  are  to  be  classed  and  catalogued,  as 
a  German  grammarian  classes  the  powers  of  prepositions ;  and 
under  this  absolute  irrefragable  authority  we  are  to  begin  to 
work.  Then  when  our  sight  is  once  accustomed  to  the  gram- 
matical forms  and  arrangements,  and  our  thoughts  familiar  with 
the  expression  of  them  all ;  when  we  can  speak  this  dead  language 
naturally,  and  apply  it  to  whatever  ideas  we  have  to  render, 
then  and  not  till  then  a  licence  may  be  permitted,  and  individual 
authority  allowed  to  change  or  add  to  received  forms,  always 
within  certain  limits  ;  the  decorations  especially  may  be  made 
subjects  of  variable  fancy  and  enriched  with  ideas  either  original 
or  taken  from  other  schools.1 

This  advice  given  to  architects  in  general  has  a  much 
more  stringent  application  to  us.  When  we  build  structures 
for  the  service  of  the  Church  and  the  worship  of  the 
Almighty,  we  are  architects  in  the  highest  sense,  though  we 
may  be  ignorant  of  the  technicalities  of  the  builder.  The 
idea,  the  life,  the  spirit  of  the  edifice  must  come  from  the 
directing  mind,  and  this  function  suits  well  the  sacerdotal 
character.  The  architect,  as  a  rule,  is  ready  to  draw  any- 
thing or  everything  in  any  one,  or  in  all  the  five  styles 
simultaneously  as  he  is  directed ;  and  it  is  but  natural  that 
he  should  seek  inspiration  in  religious  matters  (and  this  is 
a  religious  matter)  from  the  '  lips  of  the  priest.'  Under  this 
impression  let  us  proceed  to  the  study  of  the  Koman  basilica. 
The  pagan  basilica  was  a  covered  place  of  meeting,  con- 
sisting internally  of  a  spacious  and  lofty  central  hall  (media 
portions),  or  what  we  may  designate  the  nave,  surrounded 
by  a  continuous  aisle,  or  what  Vitruvius  calls  the  portico, 
divided  from  the  central  portion  by  columns  rising  from  the 

1  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  vii. 
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floor.     Over  the  portico  was  constructed  a  gallery,  with  an 
upper  range  of  columns.     The  building  was  usually  entered 
at  one  end  through  a  vestibule,  and  the  opposite  end  was 
formed  a  deep  recess,  generally  semi-circular  in  plan,  and 
about  the  width  of  the   nave.     This   was  the  tribunal  or 
tribune  in  which  the  courts  of  law  were  held.     One  end  of 
the  portico  passed  in  front  of  the  tribune,  dividing  it  in  a 
convenient  manner  from  the  hall  of  the  assembly,  where 
ordinary  business  conversation  went  on  at  all  hours  of  the 
day.      The  upper  semi-circular  part  was  called  the  apsis 
(hemicyclium) ;  the  other  part  formed  the  nave.     The  nave 
and  apsis  were  separated  by  a  transversal  nave,  as  we  have 
remarked;  and  this  transversal  nave  with  the  apsis  were 
exclusively  reserved  for  legal  transactions.     In  the  middle 
of  the  apsis,  and  about  the  height  of  a  man,  was  placed  the 
tribunal  where  the  judge  was  seated,  and  from  which  he 
directed  the  debates  and  pronounced  the  sentence.     Around 
the  tribunal,  and  below  it,  seats  were  arranged  in  a  semi- 
circle for  public  functionaries  :   before  the  tribunal  were  the 
litigants,  and  under  the  ground  floor  of  the  tribunal  was  a 
sort  of  prison,  where  the  accused  were  retained,  guarded. 
In  the  transversal  nave,  touching  the  apsis,  but  behind  a 
barrier,  the   spectators   were  placed.     As   a  rule,  galleries 
separated  the   transversal   from   the   longitudinal   nave   to 
ensure  the  silence  necessary  for  legal  proceedings.     From 
these  galleries  as  from  those  which  ran  along  the  two  sides 
of  the  great  nave  one  could  hear  with  still  greater  ease. 
The  longitudinal  nave,  which  communicated  with  the  trans- 
versal naves  by  several  descending  steps,  was  apportioned  to 
commercial  business.     Money-changers,  merchants,  the  idle 
met  in  this  place,  and  there  was  an  enormous  bustle.     At 
Kome  this  part  was  very  large  on  account  of  the  greatness 
of  its   commerce.      Besides  the   middle   nave   there   were 
lateral  naves  which  were  separated  from  the  principle  one 
by  ranges  or  columns,  and  basilicae  were   simple,  triple,  or 
quintuple  according  as  they  had  but  one,  three,  or  five  naves. 
The  middle  knave,  which  was  generally  the  width  of  the  apsis, 
was  more  elevated  than  the  lateral  ones,  and  was  provided 
with   galleries.      In   breadth   these   depressed   naves   were 
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about  half  that  of  the  middle.  The  roof  was  constructed  of 
wood  and  the  ceiling  panelled.  Each  nave  had  its  roof,  and 
the  lateral  ones  resting  against  that  of  the  middle,  which 
was  elevated,  gave  to  the  whole  a  tent-like  appearance.  The 
light  entered  by  windows  placed  symmetrically  in  the  lower 
sides ;  these  were  either  arched  or  square ;  the  principal  nave, 
too,  was  lighted  obliquely  from  above.  Five  doors  gave  exit 
from  the  basilicae  to  the  portico  or  vestibule,  which  joined 
the  edifice  to  the  public  square.  Three  of  these  doors  were 
in  the  middle,  and  one  in  each  lateral  nave.  These  structures 
seen  from  without  presented  an  imposing  appearance. 
Borne  had  several  of  these  basilicae ;  amongst  them  the 
^Emelian  and  the  Julian,  which  are  still  interesting  subjects 
to  study,  so  likewise  those  discovered  at  Pompeii  and 
Herculanum. 

These  buildings,  as  is  evident,  were  easily  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  Christian  worship.  Their  division  into  two 
distinct  parts  corresponded  to  the  distinction  of  the  clergy 
and  laity.  The  faithful  found  sufficient  accommodation  in 
tne  great  nave,  while  the  apsis  served  admirably  for  the 
clergy.  The  more  elevated  place,  before  occupied  by  the 
judge,  became  that  of  the  bishop ;  and  the  circular  places, 
until  then  occupied  by  the  legal  functionaries,  became  those 
of  the  priests.  The  prisons  underneath  the  tribunal  could 
serve  for  the  crypt  and  subterraneous  chapels,  reminding  the 
faithful  of  the  time  when  they  took  refuge  in  the  catacombs, 
while  they  could  be  resorted  to  for  private  devotion.  Finally? 
the  altar  could  be  erected  in  the  transversal  nave,  which 
thus  formed  the  rallying-point  for  both  clergy  and  faithful. 
The  Christian  type  associated  most  happily  to  the  ancient 
model,  and  from  this  transformation  sprung  the  architec- 
tural style  of  the  Christian  churches  of  both  East  and  West, 
which  retained  the  name  of  basilicae,  perfectly  suited  to 
designate  the  temples  consecrated  to  the  King  of  kings. 

Amongst  the  ancient  basilicae  of  the  East  was  that  which 
St.  Paula  built  at  Tyr  (313-322),  as  well  as  that  which 
Constantine  the  Great  founded  over  the  tomb  of  our 
Bedeemer  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  year  325.  Both  are 
described  by  Eusebius.  In  the  West,  Borne  can  boast  of 
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the  most  ancient,  largest,  and  purest  specimens ;  viz., 
St.  Sabina,  St.  Mary  Major,  St.  Laurence,  outside  the 
walls ;  St.  Balbina — these  are  of  the  sixth  century ; 
St.  Agnes,  outside  the  walls ;  St.  Gregory,  in  Velabro ; 
St.  Chrysogonus — of  the  seventh  and  first  half  of  the 
eighth  century. 

These  basilicae,  therefore,  supplied  the  following  essen- 
tials : — One  entered  by  a  portico  (anteporticus) ,  which 
secured  the  church  from  the  noise  of  the  public  squares, 
and  came  to  a  vestibule l  (paradisus),  which  formed  an 
oblong,  surrounded  by  pillars.  In  the  centre  of  this  was 
the  piscina,  for  the  ablutions  which  were  customary  (canta- 
rus)  to  be  performed  before  entering  the  sanctuary.  Thither 
the  catechumens  retired  during  the  part  of  the  Mass  at 
which  they  were  not  allowed  to  assist.  From  the  vestibule 
you  passed  to  the  narthex  (pronaos),  where  the  penitents 
assembled,  some  of  whom  remained  in  the  vestibule,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  degrees  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
From  the  narthex  they  could  see  the  central  and  lateral 
naves.  The  men  were  placed  on  the  right,  and  the  women 
on  the  left.  The  naves  were  separated  by  ranges  of  pillars. 
To  give  the  edifice  an  elevation  a  high  wall  was  built  over 
and  supported  by  the  pillars,  which  was  ornamented  by 
pictures  in  mosaic,  and  bearing  windows  in  its  upper  part. 
In  the  East  there  were  galleries  here  for  women. 

The  ceiling  of  the  central  nave  was  flat,  ornamented  by 
panels  of  wood,  richly  carved.  The  ceiling  of  the  lateral 
naves  could  commence  only  under  the  windows  of  the  prin- 
cipal nave.  The  pavement  was  of  marble  or  mosaic.  At 
the  extremity  there  was  the  transversal  nave  (nave  of  the 
Cross),  in  the  middle  of  which  the  altar,  of  very  simple 
construction,  was  placed ;  and  at  each  side  of  the  altar  was 
an  ambo,  or  pulpit,  from  which  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  were 
read  to  the  people,  and  from  which  one  preached.  The 
basilica  was  terminated  by  the  hemicycle,  with  the  elevated 
throne  of  the  bishop  (cathedra),  from  which  the  Pontiff 

An  idea  of  this  portion   of  the  edifice  can  be  formed  by  a  glance  at  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  Public  Library,  Kildare-street,  Dublin. 
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usually  spoke  to  the  people  during  this  period.  At  the 
right  and  left  of  the  throne  in  the  apsis  were  placed  the 
stalls  of  the  clergy.  Pictures  in  mosaic,  with  a  ground 
of  gold,  ornamented  the  apsis — those  of  the  Apostles,  of  the 
martyrs,  &c.,  but  prominent  amongst  all  the  colossal  figure 
of  the  Kedeemer.  The  church  was  built  so  that  the  entrance 
was  towards  the  east ;  later  it  became  just  the  contrary. 

Such  was  the  style  of  the  basilica  during  eight  centuries. 
In  proportion  to  the  development  of  Christian  architecture, 
and  the  prevalence  of  different  styles,  the  basilica  under- 
went modifications  which  were  more  or  less  radical. 
Exteriorily  these  modifications  originated,  during  the  ninth 
century,  by  the  general  introduction  of  bells.  Towers  were 
added  to  the  west  end  of  the  basilica,  but,  isolated  and 
independent  of  the  church,  they  in  no  way  modified  its 
interior.  The  transversal  nave,  between  the  galleries  and 
the  central  nave,  was  elongated,  so  as  to  give  the  buildings 
the  form  of  a  cross.  The  number  of  windows  was  restricted. 
The  basilica  approached  the  Byzantine  form,  which  now  in 
general  made  its  influence  felt. 

In  the  interior  the  space  around  the  altar  underwent 
changes  necessary  for  the  functions  of  the  chanters  and 
lectors.  The  hemicycle  was  advanced  towards  the  central 
nave,  and  surrounded  by  a  balustrade.  Thus  was  formed, 
in  front  of  the  tribunal  or  episcopal  throne,  a  second 
enclosed  space,  which  was  called  '  choir ;'  while  the  tribunal 
itself  received  the  name  of  '  presbytery.'  Many  lateral 
altars  were  erected  in  chapels,  and  the  altar — henceforward 
the  '  high  altar ' — was  surmounted  by  an  elevated  taber- 
nacle, supported  by  four  pillars.  The  ornamentation  was 
modified ;  lateral  niches  were  constructed ;  around  the 
tribune,  on  both  sides,  a  gallery  was  constructed,  which 
became  a  continuation  of  the  lateral  naves.  The  substituting 
of  columns  or  piers  for  pillars  modified  the  basilica  much 
more  essentially.  The  basilicae  at  Borne  in  which  these 
modifications  may  be  recognised  are — St.  Mary  in  Cosmedin, 
St.  Vincent  of  the  Three  Fountains,  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilles, 
St.  Praxideus,  St.  John  Lateran,  and  St.  Mary  in  Transte- 
vere. 
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But  the  basilica  was  subjected  to  yet  more  important 
changes  when  Gothic  architecture  was  introduced  into  Italy, 
and  the  orgive  (or  Gothic  vault)  appeared.  The  new  element 
was  first  seen  in  the  tabernacles  (St.  Paul,  St.  John  Lateran) ; 
the  hemicycle  was  transformed,  was  elongated,  became  a 
quadrilateral,  encircling  which  was  another  hemicycle  ;  the 
ancient  choir  disappeared,  and  the  high  altar,  hitherto 
placed  in  the  transversal  nave,  was  transferred  to  the  new 
choir.  The  tabernacle  became  larger  and  more  elevated, 
the  ambons  surpressed,  and  the  pulpit  was  placed  against 
the  pillars  of  the  central  nave.  Massive  columns  or  piers 
were  substituted  for  the  long  ranges  of  pillars.  During  the 
period  which  followed,  called  the  '  renaissance/  the  basilica 
lost  almost  all  its  original  character,  preserving,  however, 
the  general  outline.1 

It  is  time  now  to  revert  to  our  own  country.  We  are 
not  going  to  examine  the  primitive  ecclesiastical  structures 
of  Ireland  by  ideas  of  abstract  beauty,  but  rather  as  illus- 
trative of  the  Church's  genius  and  spirit  ;  for  Christian 
architecture  has  ever  aimed  at  expression.  Splendour 
frequently  accompanies,  but  it  is  subordinate,  and  only 
inasmuch  as  it  expresses  her  meaning.  Men  of  learning 
and  research  have  expended  much  time  and  labour  in  the 
examination  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  structures  of  our 
country,  and  in  giving  to  the  world  the  result  of  their  exer- 
tions. Our  purpose  is  to  call  attention  to  Ireland's  ancient 
churches,  in  illustration  of  how  the  genius  of  our  ancestors 
interpreted  the  divine  idea  which  presides  over  the  external 
action  of  the  Church.  Irish  ecclesiastical  architecture  had 
undoubtedly  much  of  its  inspiration  from  Borne,  and,  after 
a  marvellous  tenacity  to  the  forms  she  thence  derived, 
became  influenced,  but  by  no  means  slavishly,  by  foreign 
ideas  in  the  art  of  church-building.  Here,  probably,  a  diffi- 
culty presents  itself  to  the  minds  of  our  readers.  Ireland 
was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Western  world,  and  Irish 
genius  won  high  fame  in  the  annals  of  the  countries  of 
North-western  Europe,  the  native  land  of  the  sublime 

1  Werf  er. 
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Gothic  style  ;  but  where  are  the  architectural  monuments 
corresponding  to  this  literary  glory  ?  Gigantic  stone  crosses 
and  diminutive  chapels,  immeasurably  below  the  standard 
of  contemporary  literature  ;  and  yet  Ireland's  glory  was 
)rincipally  religious.  Every  country  on  the  face  of  the 
trth  preserves  eloquent  traces  of  the  majestic  presence  o 
bhe  Church.  Has  Ireland's  most  brilliant  age  left  no  great 
irchitectural  witnesses  to  posterity  ?  The  expounding  of  the 
mystery  will  depend  on  the  meaning  we  are  to  give  to  the 
words  in  question, '  great  architectural  witnesses.'  The  small, 
dark,  rude  recesses — the  churches  of  the  catacombs — are  noble 
architectural  monuments,  witnessing  to  the  indomitable 
courage  and  patience  of  the  Church  in  her  unequal  strife 
with  the  temporal  powers  of  this  world.  Her  gorgeous 
Eoman  basilicas  and  libraries  of  later  periods  witness  to 
her  universal  sway  and  fostering  care  of  all  that  ennobles 
life  in  the  world  of  art.  Her  sublime  Gothic  cathedrals 
witness  to  her  power  of  eloquent  expression  of  her  rites  and 
ceremonies  in  connection  with  the  social  life  of  nations ;  and 
so  her  structures  in  ancient  Ireland,  in  material  bulk  insig- 
nificant, in  character  cyclopian,  in  ornament  sparing,  in 
expression  Christian  in  the  profoundest  sense,  witness  to 
the  spirituality  of  the  Church,  to  that  humbleness  so 
characteristic  of  a  religion  not  made  for  the  rich,  but  for 
the  poor  and  lowly.  Their  severe  simplicity  and  contracted 
dimensions  cannot  rob  them  of  their  mysterious  power, 
which  we  in  vain  endeavour  to  analyze. 

I  hold,  therefore  [Buskin  says],1  with  certain  exceptions,  that 
the  smaller  the  building,  the  more  necessary  it  is  that  its  masonry 
should  be  bold,  and  vice  versa.  For  if  a  building  be  under  the 
average  magnitude,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  increase  its  apparent 
size  (too  easily  measurable)  by  any  proportionate  diminution  of 
the  scale  of  its  masonry ;  but  it  may  be  often  in  our  power  to 
give  it  a  certain  nobility  by  building  it  of  massy  stone,  or,  at  all 
events,  by  introducing  such  into  its  make.  Thus  it  is  impossible 
that  there  should  be  nobility  in  a  cottage  built  of  brick  ;  but 
there  is  a  marked  element  of  sublimity  in  the  rude  and  irregular 
piling  of  the  rocky  walls  of  the  mountain  cottages  of  Wales, 
Cumberland,  and  Scotland.  Their  size  is  not  one  whit  dimi- 
nished though  four  or  five  stones  reach  at  their  angles  from  the 

1  The  Lamp  of  Power. 
VOL.   V.  K 
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ground  to  the  eaves,  or  though  a  native  rock  happen  to  project 
conveniently  to  be  built  into  the  framework  of  the  wall. 

How  this  writer,  whose  eloquence  is  enkindled  at  the 
cottages  of  Wales  and  Cumberland,  would  have  discoursed 
had  he  known  or  cared  for  our  ancient  churches,  with  their 
associations  and  attributes  of  *  power  ! '  Of  this  principle 
of  architectural  '  power '  we  have  striking  examples  in  our 
earliest  churches.  The  doorway  of  the  ancient  church  at 
Ratass,  near  Tralee,  like  the  entire  structure,  is  built  in  a 
style  of  masonry  perfectly  cyclopian  (except  in  the  use  of 
lime  cement),  is  only  5  feet  6  inches  in  height,  in  width 
3  feet  1  inch  at  the  base,  and  2  feet  8  inches  at  the  top. 
The  stones  are  all  of  great  size,  and  in  most  instances 
extend  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  jambs,  which  are 
3  feet  1  inch,  and  the  lintel  stone  is  7  feet  6  inches  in  length, 
and  2  feet  in  height,  and  extends  through  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  wall.  These  churches,  it  is  true,  are  imperfectly  lighted 
by  small  windows.  But  let  us  again  listen  to  Kuskin  — 

Of  these  limitations  [he  says] l  the  first  consequence  is,  that 
positive  shade  is  a  more  necessary  thing  in  an  architect's  hands 
than  a  painter's.  An  architect's  chief  means  of  sublimity  are 
definite  shades  ;  so  that,  after  size  and  weight,  the  '  power '  of 
architecture  may  be  said  to  depend  on  the  quantity  (whether 
measured  in  space  or  intenseness)  of  its  shadow.  And  it  seems 
that  the  reality  of  its  works,  and  the  use  and  influence  they  have 
in  the  daily  life  of  men  (as  opposed  to  those  works  of  art  with 
which  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  in  times  of  rest  or  of  pleasure), 
require  of  it  that  it  should  express  a  kind  of  human  sympathy 
by  a  measure  of  darkness  as  great  as  there  is  in  human  life,  and 
that  as  the  great  poem  and  the  great  fiction  generally  affect  us 
most  by  the  majesty  of  their  masses  of  shade,  and  cannot  take 
hold  upon  us  if  they  affect  a  continuance  of  lyric  sprightliness, 
but  must  be  often  serious,  and  sometimes  melancholy,  else  they 
do  not  express  the  truth  of  this  wild  world  of  ours ;  so  there 
must  be,  in  this  magnificently  human  art  of  architecture,  some 
equivalent  expression  for  the  trouble  and  wrath  of  life,  for  its 
sorrow  and  its  mystery  ;  and  this  it  can  only  give  by  depth  or 
diffusion  of  gloom,  by  the  frown  upon  its  front,  and  the  shadow 
in  its  recess.  So  that  Bembrandtism  is  a  noble  manner  in  archi- 
tecture, though  a  false  one  in  painting ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  building  was  truly  great,  unless  it  had  mighty  masses, 
vigorous  and  deep,  of  shadow  mingled  with  its  surface. 

1  The  Lamp  of  Power. 
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Though  our  ecclesiastical  architecture  is  a  development 
of  Eomanesque  or  Byzantine  Christian  architecture,  it 
possesses  characteristics  which  have  not  been  found  in  any 
other  country  in  Christendom,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  bears 
a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  architecture  of  Greece  and  the 
East  than  to  that  of  Eome  and  the  West.  A  few  of  these 
peculiarities  are  the  absence  of  the  semicircular  apsis  or  ter- 
mination of  the  chancel  or  choir,  so  general,  almost  universal, 
in  the  contemporaneous  churches  or  basilicae  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  so  often  found  in  the  most  ancient  Saxon  churches 
in  England  ;  the  inclining  arch  of  the  doorways,  and  their 
flat  lintels>  with  the  generally  massive  and  cyclopian 
character  of  some  parts  of  the  masonry,  especially  of  the 
stones  of  which  the  doors  are  composed ;  the  fewness  of 
the  windows,  and  the  smallness  of  their  external  openings, 
while  their  inward  splay  for  the  admission  of  light  is  of 
considerable  amplitude;  the  semicircular  heads  of  the 
windows  and  chancel  arch. 

This  Komanesque  style  seems  to  possess  an  almost 
infinite  capability,  of  development.  How  it  would  have 
developed  in  Ireland  had  it  not  been  nipped  in  the  bud  by 
the  '  Invasion,'  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  Cormac's 
chapel  at  Cashel,  built  before  the  arrival  of  Strongbow,  is 
different  from  anything  of  its  kind,  and  does  no  more  than 
set  our  imagination  abuilding  edifices  of  solemn  arches  and 
richly  ornamented  doorways  equally  different  from  anything 
we  have  really  witnessed  of  Roman  or  Gothic  architecture. 
In  Ireland  churches  are  being  built  at  present  of  a  mixed 
Komanesque  character  and  cruciform,  which  seem  to  meet 
with  general  approval.  Doubtless,  this  style  is  of  great 
adaptability  to  the  wants  of  our  age  in  our  towns  and  cities. 
But  Irish  Eomanesque  is  only  in  its  infancy.  English  Gothic, 
attaining  its  grandeur  in  great  part  by  its  tremendous 
dimensions,  has  not  met  with  enthusiastic  approval  in  our 
country.  The  Gothic  of  the  North  of  France,  to  us  the 
most  perfect,  with  its  Celtic-like  gracefulness,  appeals  more 
warmly  to  our  countrymen.  And  we  think  those  who  would 
build  a  cathedral  should  not  omit  the  study  of  Amiens, 
Eouen,  and  above  all  that  acme  of  perfection,  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris. 
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We  are  convinced  of  this  eastern  character  of  our  archi- 
tecture, which  did  not  by  any  means  wholly  disappear  under 
the  influence  of  the  type  brought  from  Borne  by  St.  Patrick  ; 
nor  was  it  his  intention  that  it  should.1    Moreover,  we  must 
plead  guilty  to  the  desire  that  more  of  this  eastern  element 
should  enter  into  our  architecture.     Who  can  contemplate 
the  ruins  of  Hebron,  Petra,  or  Philae,  and  not  feel  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  awe  and  mystery.     Let  our  ecclesiastical 
edifices  be  stern,  chaste,  and  massive,  speaking  of  mystery 
and  eternity.     It  is  in  this  style,  we  know,  our  fathers  in  the 
faith  would  have  built — men  of  terrific  austerity  of  life  and 
imitators  of  the  Baptist — who  is  especially  revered  to  this 
day  in  Ireland  :  men  of  hermit  life,  dwellers  in  the  caves  and 
rocks,  and  on  the  wild  shore  of  the  infinite  ocean  like  Elias, 
a  favourite  saint  of  our  apostle  Patrick.     Follow  after  truth 
and   reality,   avoid    mere    showiness    (the   modern  spirit).2 
Build  the  walls  low  and  massive  (if  you  are  not  building  a 
cathedral),  a  high  and  bold  roof,  the  strongest  and  best,  and 
most  suited  to  our  climate.     If  only  an  humble  and  plain 
church  can  be  afforded,  take  two  oblongs  for  your  ground 
plan,  one  for  the  nave  twice  or  three  times  as  long,  and 
something  more  in  width  than  the  other,  which  will  be  the 
chancel  or  choir.3     The  triumphal  arch  divides  them.     If 
means  will  not  permit  a  rood  screen,  place  in  this  arch  the 
rood  loft  on  which  is  the  large  figure  of  the  Crucifix,  with 
our  Lady  and  St.  John  on  either  side.     Turn  the  church 
east  and  west  (the  orientation).     This  position  has  many 
natural  advantages  as  well  as  being  the  right  one.     The 
east  window  behind  the  high  altar  is  the  only  one  that 
needs  be  large,  and  it  would  be  well  to  have  this  a  fine  one. 
The  other  windows,  like  those  of  the  ancient  churches  ;  may 
be  small  with  narrow  openings   splaying  broadly  inwards. 
Do  not  fear  an  unbroken  space  or  wall,  if  the  stones  are 
shapely.     Euskin  tells  us  it  is  one  of  the  means  of  securing 
'  power.'     The  sacristy  could  be  on  the  south  side  of  the 

1  Cf.  Ireland's  Ancient  Schools  and  Scholars,  p.  56,  by  Dr.  Healy. 

*  The  True  Principles,  &c.,  p.  38,  and  ibid.,  p.  4),  by  A.  W.  Pugin. 

3  In  Ireland  the  chancel  was  proportionally  much  larger.  The  measure- 
ment of  the  Cathedral  at  Glendalough  is.  the  nave  forty-eight  feet  long  by 
thirty  feet  wide,  and  the  chancel  thirty-seven  and  a-half  feet  by  twenty-three 
feet  wide;  the  sacristy,  sixteen  feet  long  be  ten  wide.  Cf.  Early  Christian 
Architecture  in  Ireland,  p.  47,  by  M.  Stokes  ;  also  Pugin,  ibid.  p.  42. 
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chancel,  on  account  of  the  climate,  as  it  is  at  the  Cathedral 
at  Glendalough  (which  ancient  church  is  on  almost  all  points 
a  good  model).  Cast  away  all  false  ornament,  which  always 
turns  out  to  be  expensive,  such  as  pillars  in  front  to  help 
out  the  appearance — a  pagan  idea — or  buttresses  to  prop  up 
nothing  just  for  effect,  and  nice  pinnacles  to  set  it  off,  &c. 

One  word  concerning  the  classical  ecclesiastical  style. 
The  pagan  temples  of  old  were,  doubtless,  beautiful  objects, 
perfectly  adapted  to  their  purposes,  and  characteristic  of  their 
use ;  but  we  are  not  pagans  in  religion,  nor  is  the  climate  of 
our  country  that  of  Greece  or  Italy ;  therefore,  pagan  temples 
cannot  be  revived  here  without  certain  alterations  and 
adaptations  to  suit  them  to  our  climate  and  religion.  Those 
being  made,  the  temple  is  destroyed.  Either  the  idea  of 
a  pagan  temple  or  a  Christian  church  must  be  abandoned. 
Hence  we  find  that  modern  churches  which  have  attempted 
to  unite  both  are  utter  abominations. 

The  last  characteristic  of  our  ancient  churches  which  we 
shall  mention  is  their  attribute  of  defying  time.  And  here 
again  let  the  eloquent  Buskin  speak  : — 

For  indeed  the  greatest  glory  of  a  building  is  not  in  its  stones 
nor  in  its  gold.  Its  glory  is  in  its  age,  and  in  that  deep  sense  of 
voicefulness,  of  stern  watching,  or  mysterious  sympathy,  nay, 
even  of  approval  or  condemnation,  which  we  feel  in  walls  that 
have  long  been  washed  by  the  passing  -waves  of  humanity.  It  is 
in  their  lasting  witness  against  men,  in  their  quiet  contrast  with 
the  transitional  character  of  all  things,  in  the  strength  which, 
through  the  lapse  of  seasons  and  times,  and  the  decline  and  birth 
of  dynasties,  and  the  changing  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  of 
the  limits  of  the  sea,  maintains  its  sculptured  shapeliness,  con- 
nects forgotten  and  following  ages  with  each  other,  and  half 
constitutes  the  identity,  as  it  concentrates  the  sympathy  of 
nations ;  it  is  in  that  golden  stain  of  time,  that  we  are  to  look  for 
the  real  light  and  colour,  and  preciousness  of  architecture.  And 
it  is  not  until  a  building  has  assumed  this  character,  till  it 
has  been  entrusted  with  the  fame  and  hallowed  by  the  deeds  of 
men,  till  its  walls  have  been  witnesses  of  suffering,  and  its 

Eillars  rise  out  of  the  shadows  of  death,  that  its  existence,  more 
isting  than  that  of  the  natural  objects  around  it,  can  be  gifted 
with  even  so  much  as  these  possess,  of  language  and  of  life. 

JEROME  O'CONNELL,  O.D.C. 


1  See  A.  W.  Pugin's  wonderful  Contrasts,  p. 
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T        ANATOLIAN  VERNAL  EQUINOX 

FULLY  to  expose  the  character  of  the  (Irish)  pseudony- 
mous Anatolian  Paschal  Table,  the  original  cycle  of 
the  Bishop  of  Laodicea  has  been  reconstructed  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  Annals  of  Ulster.  Chief  among  the  data 
therefor  are  the  initial  lunar  day  and  the  date  of  the  vernal 
equinox,  as  set  forth  in  the  portion  of  the  Prologue  quoted 
by  Eusebius,1  in  his  notice  of  Anatolius.  (To  give  an  air 
of  reality  to  the  patchwork,  Rufinus'  version,  in  places 
purposely  interpolated  and  perverted,  is  inserted  in  the 
Prologue  to  the  forgery.) 

The  vernal  equinox  is  defined  as  follows  :— 

(Eusebius,  H.E.,  vii.  32,  ed.  (Rufinus,  Eus.,  H.E.,  vii.  28, 
Burton,  Oxon.  1838,  torn.  2,  ed.  Rhenanus,  Basil.  1523,  fol. 
p.  534.)  131.) 

Evpio-Ktrai  &  6  -ij\io<s  eV  rrj  irpo-     In    qua    [supradicta    vigesima 
Kei/xevfl   QapevwO  wry  K<xi  ciKoiSt     sexta   Phamenofch]   die  sol  in- 
ov  /xoi'ov  €7ri/?us  TOU  TrpwTov  Tp.r)-     venitur  non  solum  conscendisse 
dAA'    f)fai    KCU    TardpT-rjv    primam  partem,   verum   etiam 
ev  avTw  SiaTropevo/Acvos.          quartam     jam    in    ea    die  [m] 
habere,   id    est,  in    prima    ex 
duodecim  partibus.2 

The  present  concern  is  exclusively  with  rerdprrjv  ^epav. 
No  MS.  presents  any  variant ;  no  editor  suggests  any 
meaning  but  fourth  day.  Consequently,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  concerning  the  emendation  die[m]  for  die :  in  fact, 
the  edition  of  Ehenanus  has  alias  quartum  in  ea  diem  on 
the  margin.  The  erroneous  reading  arose  from  the  constantly 
recurring  scribal  omission  of  the  stroke  overhead  denoting 
the  letter  m.  Bridefertus,  in  a  gloss  on  Bede3  (where,  to 
show  his  learning,  he  makes  St.  Jerome  the  translator),  has 

1  H.  E.,  vii.  32. 

2  Some  readers  may  be  pleased  to   see   the  German  rendering  of  Strothius 
(given  by  Heinichen,  Eusebius,  Lipsiae,  1827,  torn.  2,  p.  418)  : — 

An  dem  gedachten  26sten  Tage  des  Monats  Phamenoth  aber  findet  man 
die  Sonne  nicht  allein  aufsteigend  in  dem  ersten  Zeichen  des  Thierkreises, 
sondern  sie  lauft  schon  flen  vierten  Tag  darin. 

3  J)e  Temporum  Ratione,  c.  xxx.  (Migne,  P.  L.,  xc.,  427). 
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quadram  in  ea  die.  As  regards  the  pseudo-Anatolian  text, 
Bede  gives  quadrantem  in  ea  die  in  one  place,1  quartam  in 
ea  die  in  another  ;2  Bucherius,3  quadram  lunam  in  ea  die 
(with  his  partially  correct  insertion,  lege  quartam  diem) ;  the 
Cologne  MS.,4  quadram  in  ea  die. 

Bede2  took  the  quadrans  of  the  (Hibernian)  '  holy  father 
Anatolius '  to  signify  the  first  of  the  fourths  which  make 
up  the  bissextile  day, — an  error  which  clearly  proves  that 
he  consulted  neither  Eusebius  nor  Kufinus. 

Phamenoth  26  being  equal  to  March  22,  the  Greek,  I 
concluded,  was  open  to  no  other  deduction  than  that  of 
Ideler :  '  Herefrom  we  see  that  Anatolius  placed  the  vernal 
equinox  on  the  19th  of  March.' 5  But  my  inference,  I  find, 
was  made  sans  connaissance  de  cause.  Among  the  sources 
cited  in  Professor  Buhl's  excellent  Manual  of  Mediceval  and 
Modern  Chronology 6  is  an  Essay  by  the  Abbe  Duchesne, 
The  Question  of  Easter  at  the  Council  of  Nice? 

The  following  note  occurs  therein  : — 

What,  for  Anatolius,  was  the  date  of  the  [vernal]  equinox  ? 
It  is  commonly  said  that  he  fixed  it  at  March  18.  [Here  follows 
the  Greek  sentence,  given  above.]  He  seems  to  say  here  that  on 
March  22  the  sun  is  already  four  days  in  the  Sign  of  Aries.  This 
appears  to  me  to  contradict  the  context.  Besides,  for  so  learned  a 
man  as  Anatolius  to  assign  the  equinox  to  March  18  is  a  priori 
unlikely.  In  the  fourth  century,  the  Alexandrines  placed  it  on 
March  21.  All  could  be  arranged  by  a  slight  palseographical 
correction  ;  in  place  of  TtrdpTrjv  rm^pav  to  read  reTaprrjv  ^/xe/oas, 
and  the  text  would  thus  say  that  on  March  22  the  sun  is  already 
one-fourth  of  a  day  in  the  Sign  of  Aries.  The  vernal  equinox  coin- 
cided at  the  time  of  Hipparchus  (141  B.C.)  with  the  beginning 
of  the  Sign  of  Aries.  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  calculated 
at  the  rate  of  50  seconds  a  year,  gives  for  -118  years,  namely, 
the  interval  between  Hipparchus  and  Anatolius  [A.D.  277],  a 
difference  of  six  hours  very  nearly,  or  one-fourth  of  a  day,  In 

1  De  Temp.  Rat.,  c.  vi.  (tibi  sup.  321). 

2  Ep.  ad  Wic.  (ubi  sup.  601). 

8  De  Dectrina  Temporwn  (Migne,  P.  G.,  x.  211). 
*  Krusch,  Der  Skjahrige  Ostercyclus,  p.  318. 

5  Handbuch,  etc.,  ii.  228. 

6  Chronologic  des  Mittclalters  u.  der  Neuzeit,  von  Franz  Riihl,    Professor  der 
Geichichte  under  Universitat  Konigsberg,  Berlin,  1897,  p.   110. 

7  La  question  de  la  Paque   au  concile   de  Nicee :  Revue  des  Questions    His- 
toriques,  xxviii.  5  sq. 
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admitting  my  conjecture,  everything  is  arranged, — the  explana- 
tion of  the  text,  the  historical  probabilities,  and  the  astronomical 
data.1 

It  bodes  nothing  good  to  stumble  in  limine.  The  Abbe 
deducts  4  from  22,  and  thus  makes  Anatolius  fix  the  equinox 
on  March  18.  Take  a  strictly  similar  case  :  Jan.  13  is  the 
octave  of  the  Epiphany ;  consequently,  since  13  minus  8 
leaves  5,  the  Abbe  must  place  the  principal  feast  on  Jan.  5  ! 
Mirus  calculandi  preceptor ;  he  seems  to  have  forgotten,  or 
been  unaware  of,  the  elementary  rule  of  such  calculations, 
that  the  extremes  are  included.  As  regards  the  statement 
that  March  18  is  the  commonly  accepted  Anatolian  vernal 
equinox,  a  tolerably  extensive  and  close  research  has  not 
brought  to  light  any  confirmation  thereof. 

To  come  to  the  '  slight  palseographical  correction,'  re- 
rdprijv  rj/jiepas  for  rerdpTrjv  rjitepav.  Verbal  emendations  of 
the  kind  in  any  language  are  based  on  close  resemblance 
between  letters  in  question.  This  well-known  canon  the 
Abbe  has  not  failed  to  employ  with  effect,  in  dealing  with 
the  recensions  of  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  when  he  points  out 
how,  owing  to  the  similarity  of  cc  and  a  in  pre-Caroline  (and, 
he  might  have  added,  in  Caroline)  minuscule,  cclii  of  one 
group  of  MSS.  became  alii  in  another."  Whence  one 
would  naturally  be  led  to  conclude,  in  the  present  instance, 
that  Nu  and  Sigma  are  so  like,  one  to  the  other,  as  to  mis- 
lead a  distracted  or  inexperienced  eye.  But  this  is  so  far 

1  Quelle  etait,  pour  Anatole,  la  date  de  1'equinoxe  ?     On   dit  commune- 
ment    qiril    le    fixait    au    18    mars.       [Then  Eup/orKfrat — dicnropevopfvos    is 
inserted.]     II  semble  dire  ici  que  le  22  mars  le  soleil  est  dcja  depuis  quatre  jours 
dans  le  signe  du  Belier.      Ceci  me  parait  en  contradiction  avec  le  contexte. 
D'ailleurn,  la  fixation  de  1'equinoxe  au  18  mars  par  un  homine  aus?i  savant  qu' 
Anatole  est  a  priori  invraisemblable.     Au  qnatrieme  siecle  les  Alexandrins  le 
plaqaient  au  21  mars.     On  pourrait  tout   arranger  avec  un  legere  correction 
paleographique  ;  au  lieu  de  TfTtiprrjv  fjfj^pav  on  lirait  TerdpTTjv  r)/j.epas,  et  ainsi 
le  texte  dirait  qu'au  22  mars  le  soleil  est  deja  depuis  tin  quart  de  jour  dans  le 
signe  du  Belier.     L'equinoxe  de  printemps  coincidait  au  temps  d'Hipparque 
(141  avec  J.-C.)  avec  le  commencement  du  signe  du  Belier.     La    precession 
des  equinoxes,  calculee  a  raison  de  50"  par  an,  donne  pour  418  ans,  c'est-a-dire 
poiir  1'intervalle  entre  Hipparque  et  Anatole,  une  difference  de  six  heures  a  peu 
pres,    soit  un  quart  de  jour.     En  admettant  ma    conjecture,  tout  s'arrange, 
1'explication  du  texte,  les  vraisemblances  historiques  et  les  donnees  astrono- 
miques.     (Rev.  d.  Q.  fi".,  xxviii.,  pp.  20,  21.) 

2  Dans  le  minuscule  antecarlovingienne,  les  deux  groupes  alii  et  cclii  sont 
tres  faciles  a  confondre :  on  peut  meme  dire  que  leur  aspect  est  identif  pou 
un  ceil  distrait  ou  peuexerce  (7?.  d.  Q,  H.,  xxvi.  514), 
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from  being  the  case,  that,  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Greek 
Alphabet,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  no  two  letters  are 
more  mutually  dissimilar.  For  the  majuscule,  reference  is 
made  to  the  Table  of  Paschal  Terms  (14th  of  moon) 
engraved  on  the  famous  Lateran  statue  of  Hippolytus,1 
which  shows  that  the  forms  were  respectively  identical 
with  the  Koman  plain  capitals  N  and  C.2  (The  latter  Greek 
character,  in  fact,  is  being  introduced  into  Greek  Capital 
type.)  For  the  minuscule,  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  the 
Table  of  Derivation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Alphabets  from 
the  Egyptian  and  the  Table  of  Greek  Cursive  Alphabets  from 
B.C.  260  to  A.D.  756,  in  Maunde  Thompson's  Manual  of 
Greek  and  Latin  Palcsography.3 

But,  to  waive  this,  admit  the  proposed  correction,  and 
what  then  ?  The  wonder  grows  that  any  worker  at  first 
hand  could  have  failed  to  see  that  reraprrjv  yptpOG  (like  the 
corresponding  Latin  quartam  diei],  without  a  noun  to  be 
qualified  by  the  adjective,  are  a  meiephrasis  nihili.  Fourth 
part  is  expressed  in  Greek  either  by  the  adjective  in  composi- 
tion (which  is  irrelevant  here) ;  or  (a)  independently  (in  the 
neuter);  or  with  (b)  polpa,  or,  (c)  more  frequently,  with  pepo?: 
(a)  TpiaKoa-ias  e^Kovra  irevre,  reraprov,  r)/jL6pa<;  e^ouo-t,  [the 
months  of  the  year]  have  365i  days?  rt'rpa/a?  yap  TO  S'faivercu] 
€v,for  one-fourth  Jour  times  [becomes]  one; 5  (b)  eVe^et  /juolpav 
B',  it  occupies  the  fourth  part ;  6  (c)  reraprov  pepos,  the  fourth 
part,1  TGTaprov  /te'po?  rrjf  ^/le/jas,  the  fourth  part  of  the 
day.8 

1Mig-ne,  P.O.,  x.  876-7. 

2  In  the  Table  of  Easters  (ib.  coll.  879-80)  and  the  woodcuts  (coll.  881-4), 
the  epigraphic  C  is  conventionally  represented  by  2,  tr,  and  s.  In  the  well- 
known  and  rare  edition  of  Fabricius  (Hamburgi,  1716),  it  is  correctly  repro- 
duced in  the  Plates  (between  p.  36  and  p.  37)  and  transcriptions  (pp.  38,  40). 
A  transliteration  of  the  two  tables  from  photographs  will  be  found  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  Annals  of  Ulster. 

s  Pages  10,  148. 

*  loan.  Damasc.,  De  Fide  Orthod.,  ii.  7  (ed.  Le  Quien,  Venetiis,  1748, 
torn.  i.  167  E). 

5  Isaaci  Argyri    Computus,  c.  2  (Petavius,  De  Doctrina  Temporum,  Aiitverp 
1703,  t.  iii.,  Uranologium,p.  195). 

6  Hipparchi  Exegesis  ad  Phaenomena,  etc.,  i.  x.  (Petavius,  De  Doct.  Temp. 
UianoL.p.  104). 

7  Gemini  Isagoge,  c.  ii.  (Pet.  De  Doct.  Temp.,  Uranol.,  p.  8). 

8  7s.  Arg.  Comp.,  ubi.  sup.      I  omit  /loptoz/,  as  I  have  found  no  example 
with  TfTapTov.     The  Lexica  have  the  dative  singular  with  y 
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With  respect  to  the  astronomical  data,  conceding,  for  the 
nonce,  that  the  vernal  equinox  and  the  beginning  of  Aries  fell 
on  March  22,  B.C.  -141,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  at  the 
rate  of  50  s.  per  annum,  gives  5  h.  48  m.  20  s.  for  418  years. 
The  difference,  11  m.  40  s.,  trifling  though  it  be,  between  this 
and  6  hours  represents  no  less  than  14  years,1  and  leads 
to  a  startling  historical  conclusion.  For,  reckoning  thus, 
Anatolius  must  have  written  (not  in  A.D.  277,  but)  in  291 ! 

Again,  granting  the  further  gratuitous  assumption  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  these  purely  astronomical  minutiae, 
who  can  seriously  propound  that  he  employed  them  in  an 
explanatory  introduction  to  a  practical  Table  ?  He  could 
scarcely  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  Intro- 
duction (to  Astronomy),  written,  according  to  internal 
evidence,  B.C.  77 — more  than  three  centuries  and  a  half  before 
his  own  time — Geminus,  in  the  chapter  on  Months,  after 
giving  the  lunar  and  solar  correct  fractional  reckonings,  states 
that  for  civil  use  (777)09  TroXiriicrjv  aya)ryr}v)  the  astronomers 
sought  a  [computation  of]  time  having  whole  days,  and  whole 
months,  and  whole  years? 

But,  to  come  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  the  Abbe  gives 
no  authority  to  support  his  fixing  the  vernal  equinox  on 
March  22  in  B.C.  141.  On  the  other  hand,  Ptolemy,  the 
astronomer,  found  that,  in  the  meridian  of  Alexandria 
(where  he  made  the  observation),  it  fell  B.C.  146  on 
March  24,  at  11  a.m.3  Now,  the  anticipation  of  the 
equinoxes  (the  aliqua  minuta  of  the  Breviary  and  Missal 
De  Anno  et  ejus  partibus),  at  the  rate  of  llm.  12  s.4  per 
annum,  gives  56  minutes  for  five  years.  Whence  it  follows 
that  the  vernal  equinox  of  141  B.C.  was  on  March  24,  at 
10.4  a.m. 


1  Cf.  Petav.,  De  Doct.  Temp.,  t.  iii.     Dissertations  Variae,  lib.  i.,  e.  4,  p.  5. 
(In  the  third  vol.  of  the  Antwerp  edition,  the  Uranologium  and  Disscrtationes,  $c., 
are  paginated  independently,— a  most  embarrassing  arrangement.) 

2  'E^reiro  ovv  \pdvos  VTTO  TO>I>   oorpoXdycoj/,  of  TT(pif\fi  SXas  f)p.€pas,  /cat 
oXovs  p.f)vas,  Ktii  o\ovs  evtavrovs  (Gemini   Isag.,  c,  vi.,  ^^bi.  sup.  p.  18.     The  evi- 
dence for  the  year  in  which  the  work  was  composed  is  found  in  the  same  chapter, 
and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  is  conclusively  discussed  by  Petavius,  p.  19,  note). 

3  Ideler,  ubi  sup.,  i.  34. 
*Id.i.  67,77. 
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Nor  is  the  number  of  objections  to  the  '  conjecture ' 
complete  still.  The  reconstructed  Cycle  presents  fresh 
evidence, — evidence  which  the  Abbe  was,  of  necessity, 
unacquainted  with.  This  proves  that  the  Anatolian  equinox 
was  earlier  than  March  22.  The  initial  new  moon  fell 
on  March  22  ;  which  gives  the  Julian  or  Koman  epact 
(i.e.  the  age  of  the  moon  on  Jan.  1  and  March  1 ;  the  luna- 
tions of  the  two  months  being  identical)  as  10.  The  Kule  of 
adding  11  per  annum  and  deducting  30,  when  that  number  is 
exceeded,  assigns  the  epact  25  to  the  sixteenth  year.1  We 
have,  consequently,  in  that  year,  new  moon  on  March  7  ; 
moon  14  (Easter  Term)  on  March  20 ;  Easter  (moon  15)  on 
March  21, — a  day  in  advance  of  the  equinoctial  date  alleged 
to  be  fixed  by  the  framer  of  the  Cycle  ! 

The  '  slight  palaeographical  correction '  is,  accordingly, 
excluded  on  graphic,  linguistic,  astronomical,  and  compu- 
tistic  grounds.  It  only  remains  to  deal  with  the  question 
that  naturally  arises:  why  did  Anatolius  fix  the  vernal  equinox 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Sign  Aries  ?  The  answer  is  not  far 
to  seek.  According  to  the  scanty  extant  fragments  of 
his  ten  books  de  Arithmeticae  Institutionibus*  the  bishop 
was,  in  the  comprehensive  Greek  application  of  the  name,  a 
mathematician.  As  such,  he  followed  the  teaching  of  the 
older  mathematicians,  most,  or  nearly  all,  of  whom,  accord- 
ing to  Hipparchus,3  divided  the  year  by  making  the  Solstices 
and  Equinoxes  coincident  with  the  beginnings  of  the  respec- 
tive Signs.  In  particular,  of  Aratus,  the  Alexandrine  poet 
(B.C.  270),  who  versified  the  Appearances  (Phaenomena)  of 
Eudoxus  (470-350  B.C.),  he  writes  that  he  'divided  the 
Zodiacal  circle,  commencing  with  the  tropical  and  equinoctial 
Signs, so  that  these  Signs  should  be  the  [respective]  beginnings 
of  the  Zodiacals.'4  The  subject  has,  in  fact,  as  is  well 

irThe  epacts  are:  10.  21,  2,  13,  24,  5,  16,  27,  8,  19,  30,  11,  22,  3,  14,  25,  6, 
17,  28.  Adding  12  (i.e.  11  +  1— the  Saltus  or  moon's  leap)  to  the  last  No. 
and  subtracting  :W,  we  have  10  for  the  20th  year,  that  is,  the  first  of  another 
Cycle.  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that,  the  author  being  an  Alexandrine,  the 
Anatolian  Easter  fell  on  the  15th  of  the  moon, 

2  Migne,  P.O.,  x.  251-6 

3  Exegesis  adPhaenomena  Arati  et  Eudoxi,  lib.  ii.,  c.  3  (Petavius,  Uranol.,-p.  120). 

4  Trjv  8iaip((nv  TOV  £a)8iaKov  KVK\OV  o  p.ev  * Apnroy  TreTroiTjrat  OTTO  ra>i>  rpoTTt- 
KG>J/  Tf  KOI  l(rr)[4fpiv£)v  crrj/jifia>v  apxopfvos'  wore  ravra  TO.  (rrjp.f'la  dp^as  eu-at 
CoSiW  (&.,  p.  119). 
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known  to  all  workers,  been  amply  discussed  by  Petavius 
in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Dissertations  appended  to  the 
Uranologium. 

Finally,  as  to  the  assertion,  that  it  is  a  priori  unlikely 
such  a  learned  man  as  Anatolius  would  fix  the  Equinox  on 
March  18,  passing  over  the  fact  that  his  date,  as  has  been 
shown,  was  19,  not  18,  this  very  improbability  was  verified 
five  and  fifty  years  before  Anatolius  drew  up  his  Canon. 
The  sixth  year  of  the  Lunar  Table  of  Hippolytus  (A.D.  222) 
has  the  Paschal  Term  on  the  15th  of  the  Kalends  of  April.1 

Kecently,  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  Anglican  Orders, 
to  account  for  the  editor  of  the  Liber  Pontificalis  having 
maintained  their  validity,  I  suggested,  in  extenuation,  that 
he  was  one  who  apparently  worked  with  undue  haste.  The 
foregoing,  not  to  mention  other  conjectural  emendations  in 
his  present  essay  on  the  Paschal  Question,  give  ground,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  to  infer  that  the  aberration  was  owing  to  a 
more  radical  defect. 

B.  MACCARTHY. 


1  IIpo  tf  Ka.  ATrpet  (Ante  zv.  Kal.  April.  Migne,  P.  G.  x.  875 ;  Fabricius, 
nbi  sup.  36,  38). 

In  connection  herewith,  may  be  mentioned  one  of  the  discoveries  that 
come,  all  too  seldom,  to  reward  toilsome  research.  The  third  Paschal  Term  is 
21,  22,  March  (IIpo  t#,  irpo  ta,  Ka.  Atrp€.).  For  a  long  time,  like  Bucherius, 
(Migne,  P.  G.  x.  888)  and  Ideler(«^.  sup.  ii.  216),  I  was  completely  baffled  by 
this  duplicate  dating.  At  length,  whilst  verifying  the  Hippolytan  Golden 
Numbers  by  reference  to  the  (Julian)  Calendar, — 

Da  flosste  mir  der  Geist  es  ein, 

Froh  rief  ich  aus  :    Ich  hab's  gefunden. 

Moon  U  was  fixed  on  March  21,  in  order  to  give  moon  16  to  the  Easter  of 
March  23,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  Table  of  Easters.  A.D.  256,  312  (F  E). 
(It  is  the  third  under  the  ferial  y  (3)  and  the  eleventh  under  s  (6). 
Otherwise,  this  Easter  would  fall  on  moon  15,  which  was  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  Hippolytus.  Furthermore,  21  was  the  result  of  revision;  the 
photograph  shows  it  on  the  margin,  and  in  smaller  characters. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


OFFICE  AND  MASS  OF  THE  BLESSED  THADDAEUS 
ST.  MABY'S  CATHEDBAL,  COKK, 

IQth  November,  1898. 

EEV.  DEAR  SIB, — Dr.  O'Callaghan  would  have  me  send  you 
enclosed  Office  and  Mass  of  the  Blessed  Thaddaeus,  and  explain 
that  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  a  prayer  in  copy  of  rescript 
sent  for  insertion  in  I.  E.  EECOBD  was  due  to  the  fact,  that  as 
the  original  prayer  was  special  for  Ivrea  another  had  to  be 
substituted,  which  was  not  to  hand  when  you  were  asked  to 
publish  particulars  of  Office  and  Mass. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  M'CABTHY. 

[We  regret  that  the  publication  of  the  documents  mentioned  inFr.  McCarthy's 
letter  has  been  so  long  delayed.  More  urgent  matter  crushed  them  out  in 
December  and  January — ED.  I.E.R.] 


See  Documents  p.  158$ 
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DOCUMENTS 

OFFICE    AND    MASS    OF    THE    BLESSED    THADDAEUS 

DIE    XXV    OCTOBKIS    IN    FESTO    BEATI     THADDAEI     MACHAK1    EPISCOPI 
CONFESSORIS 

Omnia  de  Communi  Conf.  Pont.  I  loco  praeter  sequentia 

OBATIO 

Deus,  qui  Beatum  Thaddaeum  Confessorem  tuum  atque 
Pontificem  in  tolerandis  adversis  invicta  fortitudine  decorasti ; 
concede,  quaesumus,  ut  ejus  exemplo  peregrinantes  in  terris, 
adversa  omnia  fortiter  superemus.  Per  Dominum. 

AD     MATUTINUM 

In  primo  Nocturno  Lect.  de  Script,  occur. 
IN  II.  NOCTURNO 

LECTIO    IV. 

Thaddaeus  nobilissima  Mac-Cartheorum  familia  ortus  est 
medio  saeculo  decimo  quinto  in  agro  Corcagiensi  in  Momonia, 
Australi  Hiberniae  Provincia,  ejusque  majoribus  aecensetur 
inclytus  Princeps  Cormacus,  habitu  quidem  Bex,  sed  animo 
discipulus,  patronus  et  amicus  Beati  Malachiae,  de  quo  laus  est 
apud  Sanctum  Bernardum.  Egregiam  sortitus  animi  indolem, 
ab  ineunte  aetate  optimis  moribus  institutus,  studiorum  vix 
emensus  curriculum,  despectis  mundi  illecebris,  clericali  militiae 
nomen  dedit.  Quum  ejus  doctrinae,  pietatis,  atque  insignium 
virtutum  fama  longe  lateque  in  dies  increbresceret  a  Summo 
Pontifice  Xisto  Quarto,  juvenis  adhuc  sed  sanctitatis  splendore 
coruscus,  Ecclesiae  Eossensis  regimini  praefectus,  apud  Apostoli- 
cam  Sedem  Episcopalis  consecrationis  munere  est  auctus. 

(R).  Inveni  David. 

LECTIO  v. 

Factus  forma  gregis  ex  animo,  Ecclesiae  sibi  commissae 
sanctissime  praefuit,  verbi  Dei  praedicatione,  religionis  studio, 
animarum  zelo  optimi  pastoris  laudem  apud  suos  obtinuit.  Sed 
magna  oborta  reipublicae  perturbatione,  in  qua  diu  de  regio 
Angliae  solio  acriter  dimicatum  est,  Thaddaeus  e  sede  sua 
primum  exturbatur  ;  mox  aemulorum  artibus  apud  Apostolicam 

1  Vel  M'Carthy. 
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Sedem  accusatus,  immeritas  poenas  sine  querela  patientissime 
tulit,  ut  ejus  virtus  ad  lydium  tribulutionis  lapidem  probata  in 
acerbissimis  in  doloribus  perferendis  brevi  nitidiori  lumine 
effulserit.  Attamen  non  multo  post  Thaddaei  est  innocentia 
comperta,  ejusdemque  sanctitas  coram  Innocentio  Octavo  Ponti- 
fice  Maximo  adeo  eluxit,  ut  ipse  Pontifex  non  modo  ilium  in 
pristinos  honores  restituere,  sed  ad  majora  vocare  proposuerit ; 
unde  nee  minime  cogitantem  ad  Ecclesias  Corcagiensem  et 
Cloynensem,  magnisque  beneficiis  cumulatum  destinavit. 
(B).  Posui  adjutorium. 

LECTIO   VI. 

Quum  vero  ob  potentiorum  rapaces  ausus  bonis  et  juribus 
suae  Ecclesiae,  magno  animarum  detrimento  prohibitus  esset, 
pauperrimo  cultu  et  peregrini  habitu  Komam  petiit,  et  Apostolo- 
rum  Hmina  veneratus,  Christi  Vicario  causam  suam  detulit,  qui 
eum  benignissime  complexus,  amplissimis  datis  litteris,  in 
Ecclesiasticae  libertatis  osores  severissime  animadvertit.  Deum 
in  patriam  remearet,  quum  Eporediae  apud  Subalpinos  substitis- 
set,  pauper  et  incognitus  in  hospitio  peregrinorum  exceptus  est, 
ibique  aerumnis  et  laboribus  fractus,  itineribusque  defessus, 
coelo  maturus  animam  Deo  reddidit,  nono  kalendas  novembris, 
anno  millesimo  quadringentesimo  nonagesimo  secundo,  aetatis 
suae  trigesimo  septimo.  Ejus  obitum  mire  coruscans  flamma 
coelitus  demissa  decoravit ;  reique  novitatis  permotus  Epore- 
diensis  Antistes,  comitante  Clero,  ingenti  fidelium  turma  stipatus, 
sacrum  ejus  corpus  solemni  pompa  per  urbem  circumtulit,  et 
in  Cathedrali  Ecclesia,  suis  ipse  manibus  sub  altari  composuit. 
Insignem  servi  sui  sanctitatem,  multis,  quae  ad  ejus  tumulum 
patiata  sunt,  miraculis  Deus  testatam  voluit,  cultumque  ab 
immemorabili  tempore  ei  delatum  Leo  Tertiusdecimus  Pontifex 
Maximus  rite  probavit  et  confirmavit. 

(B).  Isteest. 

IN  III  NOCTUKNO 

LECTIO   VII.      CAP.  10. 

Lectio  sancti  Evangelii  secundum  Matthaeum. 
In  illo  tempore :     dixit    Jesus    discipulis     suis :     Cum  per- 
sequentur  vos  in  civitate  ista  fugite  in  aliam.     Et  reliqua, 
Homilia  Sancti  Athanasii  Episcopi. 

IN    APOLOG.  DE    FUGA    SUA 

In  lego  praeceptum  erat  ut  constituerentur  civitates  refugiorum, 
ut  qui  quomodocumque  ad  necem  quaererentur,  servari  possent 
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In  consummations  porro  saecolorum,  cum  advenisset  illud  ipsum 
Verbum  Patris,  quod  Moysi  antea  locutum  fuerat,  rursus  hoc 
praeceptum  dedit :  Cum  \os,  inquiens,  persecuti  fuerint  in 
Civitate  ista,  fugite  in  aliam.  Pauloque  post  subiicit :  Cum 
videritis  illam  abominationem  desolationis,  quae  dicta  est  per 
Danielem  Prophetam,  consistentem  in  loco  sancto  (qui  legit 
intelligat)  tune  qui  in  Judaea  sunt,  fugiant  ad  montes  :  et  qui  in 
tecto  est,  ne  descendat  tollere  aliquid  de  domo  sua  :  et  qui  in 
agro  est,  non  revertatur  tollere  tunicam  suam. 
(R).  Amavit. 

LECTIO   VIII. 

Haec  cum  scirent  Sancti,  ejusmodi  tenuerunt  suae  conversa- 
tionis  institutum.  Quae  enim  nunc  praecepit  Dominus,  eadem 
quoque  ante  suum  in  carne  adventum  locutus  est  in  Sanctis  :  et 
hoc  institutum  homines  ad  perfectionem  ducit.  Nam  quod 
Deus  jusserit,  id  omnino  faciendum  est.  Ideoque  et  ipsum  Verbum 
propter  nos  homo  factum,  non  indignum  putavit,  cum  quaereretur 
quemadmodum  et  nos,  abscondere  se ;  et  cum  persecutionem 
pateretur,  fugere  et  insidias  declinare  :  cum  autem  a  se  definitum 
tempus  ipse  adduxisset,  in  quo  corporaliter  pro  omnibus  pati 
volebat,  ultro  seipsum  tradidit  insidiantibus. 

(R).  Sint  lumbi. 

LECTIO   IX. 

At  vero  sancti  homines  cum  hanc  quoque  formam  a  Salvatore 
didicissent  (ab  ipso  enim  et  antea  et  semper  omines  docebantur), 
adversus  persecutores  ut  legitime  certarent,  fugiebant,  et  ab  illis 
quaesiti,  se  abscondebant.  Cum  enim  prestituti  sibi  a  divina 
providentia  temporis  finem  ignorarent,  nolebant  insidiantibus  se 
temere  tradere ;  sed  contra,  cum  scirent  quod  scriptum  est,  in 
manibus  Dei  esse  hominum  sortes,  et  Dorninum  raortificare  et 
vivificare,  potius  in  finem  usque  perseverabant,  circumeuntes,  ut 
ait  Apostolus,  in  melotis  et  pellibus  caprinis,  egentes,  auguetiati 
in  solitudinibus  errantes,  et  in  speluncis  et  cavernis  terrae  laten- 
tes,  quoad  vel  definitum  mortis  tempus  veniret,  vel,  qui  tempus 
ipsum  definerat,  Deus  cum  eis  loqueretur,  et  insidiantes  cohiberet, 
aut  certe  persecutoribus  eos  traderet,  utcumque  illi  placuisset. 

Te  Deum  laudamus,  &c. 
V.  Imprimatur 

Concordat  enim  cum  originali. 

Eporediae,  die  10  Aprilis,  1897. 

Can.  JOANNES  SAEOGLIA,  Vic.  Gen. 
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DIE    XXV  OCTOBRIS    IN    FESTO    BEATI    THADDAEI    MACHAR    EP.   C. 

INTROITUS.     Eccli.  45. 

Statuit  ei  Dominus  testamentum  pacis :  et  principem  fecit 
eum,  ut  sit  illi  sacerdotii  dignitas  in  aeternum. 

Psal.  131.  Memento,  Domine,  David,  et  omnis  mansuetndinis 
ejus. 

V.  Gloria  ratri,  &c. 

OBATIO 

Deus,  qui  Beatum  Thaddaeura  Confessorem  tuum  atque 
Pontificem  in  tolerandis  adversis  invicta  fortitudine  decorasti ; 
concede,  quaesumus,  ut  ejus  exemplo  peregrinantes  in  terris, 
ad  versa  omnia  fortiter  superemus,  Per  Dominum. 

Lectib  libri  Sapientiae. 

Eccli.  44. 

Ecce  Sacerdos  Magnus,  qui  in  diebus  suis  placuit  Dea,  et  in- 
ventus  est  Justus:  etin  tempore  iracundiae  factus  est  reconciliatio. 
Non  est  inventus  similis  illi,  qui  conservavit  legem  Excelsi. 
Ideo  jurejurando  fecit  ilium  Dominus  crescere  in  plebem  suam 
Benedictionem  omnium  gentium  dedit  illi,  et  testamentum  suum 
confirmavit  super  caput  ejus.  Agnovit  eum  in  benedictionibus 
suis :  conservavit  illi  misericordiam  suam,  et  invenit  gratiam 
coram  oculis  Domini.  Magnificavit  eum  in  conspectu  regum  :  et 
dedit  illi  coronam  gloriae.  Statuit  illi  testamentum  aeternum  et 
dedit  illi  sacerdotium  magnum,  et  beatificavit  ilium  in  gloria. 
Fungi  sacerdotio,  et  offerre  illi  incensum  dignum  in  odorem 
suavitatis. 

Graduale.  Eccli.  44.  Ecce  sacerdos  magnus,  qui  in  diebus 
suis  placuit  Deo.  V.  Non  est  inventus  similis  illi,  qui  con- 
servaret  legem  Excelsi. 

Alleluja,  alleluja.  V.  Psal.  109.  Tu  es  sacerdos  in  aeternum 
secundum  ordinem  Melchisedech,  alleluja. 

Post  Septuages.  omissi  Alleluja  et  Versu  seq.  dicitur  Tractus. 
Psal.  ill. 

Beatus  vir,  qui  timet  Dominum  :  in  mandatis  ejus  cupit  nimis. 
V.  Potens  in  terra  erit  semen  ejus  :  generatio  rectorum  bene- 
dicitur.  V.  Gloria  et  divitiae in  domo  ejus:  et  justitiaejus  manet 
in  saeculum  saeculi. 

Tempore  Paschali  omittitur  Graduale,  ejus  loco  dicitur. 

Alleluja,  alleluja.  V.  Psal.  109.  Tu  es  sacerdos  in  aeternum 
VOL  v.  L 
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secundum  ordinem  Melchisedech,  alleluja.     V.   Hie  est  sacerdos, 
qnem  eoronavit  Dominus,  alleluja. 

»!•  Sequentiae  S.  Evangelii  secundum  Matthaeum. 

Cap.  10. 

In  illo  tempore  dicebat  Jesus  Discipulis  suis  :  cum  persequen- 
tur  vos  in  Civitate  ista,  fugite  in  aliam.  Amen  dico  vobis,  non 
eonsummabitis  civitates  Israel,  donee  veniat  Filius  hominis. 
Non  est  dicipulus  super  Magistrum,  nee  servus  super  dominum 
suum.  Sufficit  discipulo,  ut  sit  sicut  Magister  ejus  :  ut  servo, 
sicut  Dominus  ejus.  Si  patremfamilias  Beelzebub  vocaverunt  ; 
quanto  magis  domesticos  ejus?  Ne  ergo  timueritis  eos.  Nihil 
enim  est  opertum,  quod  non  revelabitur :  et  occultum,  quod  non 
scietur.  Quod  dico  vobis  in  tenebris,  dicite  in  lumine :  et  quod  in 
aure  auditis,  praedicate  super  tecta.  Et  nolite  timere  eos,  qui 
occidunt  corpus,  animam  autem  non  possunt  occidere  ;  sed  potius 
timete  eum,  qui  potest  et  animam  et  corpus  perdere  in  gehennam- 

Offertorium.  Psal.  88.  Inveni  David  servum  meum,  oleo 
sancto  meo  unxi  eum ;  manus  enim  mea  auxiliabitur  ei,  et 
brachium  meum  canfortabit  eum. 

SECBETA 

Illo  nos,  Domine,  tui  amoris  igne  benignus  accende,  quo 
Beatus  Thaddaeus  flagravit  in  terris.  Per  Dominum  nostrum. 

Communio.  Luc.  12.  Fidelis  servus  et  prudens,  quern  con- 
stituit  dominus  super  familiam  suam :  ut  det  illis  in  tempore 
tritici  mensuram. 

POSTCOMMUNIO 

Concede,  quaesumus,  Omnipotens  Deus,  ut  coelestibus  sacra- 
mentis  refecti,  Beato  Thaddaeo  intercedente,  libenter  pro  tui 
nominis  amore  mala  hujus  mundi  toleremus  et  gandiis  perfruamur 
aeternis.  Per  Dominum. 


REVOCATION    OF     INDULGENCES 

DECBETUM    UBBIS    ET    OKBIS 

BEVOCANTUR   OMNES   INDULGENTIAE    MILLE    VEL   PLUBIUM  MILLIUM 

ANNOBUM 

Quum  huic  S.  Congregation!  Indulgentiis  Sacrisque  Eeliquiis 
praepositae  ex  ipsa  sui  institutione  munus  demandatum  sit  vigi- 
landi,  ne  in  christiano  populo  falsae  et  apocryphae,  vel  iam 
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revocatae  a  KB.  PP.  Indulgentiae  temere  evulgentur,  pluries  ab 
ea  quaesitum  est,  num  Indulgentiae  mille  sive  etiam  plurium 
millium  annorum,  quae  in  nonnullis  Summariis  et  etiam  in  Pon- 
tificiis  Constitutionibus  leguntur,  sint  retinendae  uti  verae,  an 
potius  inter  apocryphas  amandandae,  ea  potissimum  de  causa 
quod  immoderatae  viderentur. 

Porro  quum  haec  S.  C.  generatim  animadverterit  praedicta- 
rum  Indulgentiarum  concessionem,  ut  plurimum,  nulli  aut 
supposititio  niti  fundamento,  praetereaque  perpenderit  id  quod 
Sacrosancta  Tridentina  Synodus  Sess.  25,  cap.  XXI  Decret.  de 
Indulg.  docuit,  in  concedendis  nimirum  Indulgentiis  modera- 
tionem  esse  adhibendam,  ne  nimia  facilitate  ecclesiastica  disci- 
plina  eneryetur  ;  opportunum  esse  censuit,  sicut  alias  peragere 
consuevit,  ut  indulgentiae  omnes,  quae  mille  vel  plurium  milHum 
annorum  numerum  attingunt,  praetermisso  an  veris  sint  accen- 
sendae  vel  apocryphis,  revocarentur  et  abrogarentur  :  id  enim 
postulare  videbantur  et  mutata  temporum  adiuncta  et  modo 
vigens  in  Ecclesia  disciplina. 

Emi  itaque  Patres  huic  S.  Congregationi  praepositi,  in  gene- 
ralibus  Comitiis  ad  Vaticanum  habitis  die  5  Maii  1898  omnibus 
mature  perpensis,  unanimi  suffragio  rescripserunt :  '  Indulgentias 
omnes  mille  vel  plurium  millium  annorum  omnino  esse  revocandas 
si  SSmo  placuerit.' 

Facta  autem  de  his  omnibus  relatione  SSmo  Dno  Nostro 
Leoni  Papae  XIII  in  Audientia  habita  die  26  Maii  1898  ab  infra- 
scripto  Card.  Praefecto,  Sanctitas  Sua  Eminentissimorum  Patrum 
sententiam  ratam  habuit  et  confirmavit,  mandavitque  per  generale 
Decretum  declarari  omnes  Indulgentias  vel  mille  plurium  millium 
annorum,  quae  hucusque  concessae  dicuntur  aut  sunt,  revocatas 
esse,  et  uti  revocatas  ab  omnibus  habendas.  Contrariis  quibus- 
cumque  non  obstantibus. 

Datum  Romae  ex  Secretaria  eiusdem  S.  Congregationis  die 
26  Maii  1898. 

Fr.  HIEBONYMUS  M.  CAED.  GOTTI,  Praef. 
L.  *  S. 

ij<  ANTONIUS  AECHIEP.  ANTINOEN,  Secret. 
IOSEPHUS  Ma  CAN.  COSELLI,  Subst. 
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SPANISH     DEGREES     IN    THEOLOGY,     CANON     LAW,     AND 
PHILOSOPHY 

E    SACRA   CONGEEGATIONE    STUDIORUM 

DOCUMENTA  QUAE  REFERUNTUR  AD  ERECTIONEM  APOSTOLICAM 
FACULTATEM  SACRAE  THEOLOGIAE,  IURIS  CANONICI,  ET  PHILOSO- 
PHIAE  SCHOLASTICAE  IN  SEMINARIO  HISPALENSI 

1.    PROOEMIUM 

Innumeris  prope  beneficiis,  quae  nullo  non  tempore  Aposto- 
licae  Sedis  benignitati  accepta  refert  Hispalensis  Ecclesia, 
maximum  nunc  quoque  accedit  ex  novissimo  decreto  Sacrae  Con- 
gregationis  Studiorum,  quo  Facultates  S.  Theologiae  Juris  Canonici 
et  Philosophiae  canonice  et  more  universitario  eriguntur  inSemi- 
nario  SS.  Isidori  et  Francisci  Xaverii,  una  cum  privilegio  gradus 
maiores  conferendi  ;  quo  quidem,  dum  amplissimo  decoratur 
honore  haec  Metropolitana  Sedes,  tot  sanctorum  et  sapientium 
parens,  vota  siir.ul  adimplentur  perillustrium  Antistitum  hispa- 
lensium,  quibus  nihil  fuit  antiquius  quam  cleri  sibi  commissi 
instructionem  in  dies  impensius  promovere. 

Nemini  enim,  qui  Ecclesiae  hispanae  historiam  vel  a  limine 
salutaverit,  ignota  erit  Celebris  ilia  Schola  Christiana  Hispalensis 
ab  egregiis  Leandro  et  Isidoro  fundata,  unde  sapientiam  hause- 
runt  Fulgentius,  Ildephonsus,  Braulius,  aliique  complures  scientia 
et  sanctitate  conspicuit.  Etsi  vero  temporis  tractu  ob  Maurorum 
irruptionem  litterarum  studium  non  parum  deferbuerit,  attamen 
nee  turn  defuit  clericis  nostris  apta  scientiarum  institutio,  ut  non 
immerito  praesumi  potest  ex  doctis  viris  qui  ilia  ipsa  aetate  florue- 
runt,  quos  inter  annumerantur  Theodula  et  loannes,  huius 
Ecclesiae  praesules. 

Sed  vixdum  ab  infausta  servitute  urbs  nostra  per  invictum 
Ferdinandum  erepta  fuit,  protinus  Schola  Cathedralitia  Archan- 
geli  Michaelis  nuncupata  ad  clerum  erudiendum  erigitur,  cura 
et  opera  praeclari  Capituli  Metropolitan!,  quae  ab  Alphonso  X 
postea  amplificata  et  Alexandri  IV  auctoritate  munita,  labentibus 
annis  eximii  Antonii  Nebrixensis  honorata  est  magisterio. 

Saeculo  decimo  sexto  ineunte,  id  est,  longe  ante  Tridentinae 
Synodi  celebrationem,  Rodericus  Ferdinandus  a  Santaella,  huius 
Ecclesiae  canonicus,  non  minus  pietate  quam  litteris  insignis, 
collegium  Hispali  instituit  S.  Mariae  a  lesu  appellatum,  quo 
scientiae  ac  virtutis  suppeteret  copia  iis  qui  ad  leviticum  assume- 
rentur  ordinem,  verum  scilicet  seminarium,  quod  lulio  II  anno 
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MDV  obtinuit  confirmationem,  et  licet,  immutata  serius  pristinae 
conditionis  natura,  Eoderici  collegium  in  Universitatem  con- 
versum  fuit,  in  hac  etiam  sacrae  scientiae  magno  cum  profectu 
celebrabantur.  Sub  ipsum  fere  tempus  praeclarus  dominicanae 
familiae  alumnus  et  immortalis  memoriae  hispalensis  archiepis- 
copus  D.  Didacus  Deza,  qui  Christophoro  Columbo  Americae 
reperiundae  praecipuus  extitit  adiutor,  collegium  S.  Thomae 
dicatum  Hispali  pariter  erexit  munificeque  dotavit,  ubi  etiam 
clerici  sacris  erudiebantur  disciplinis  ;  quod  quidem  Leo  X  anno 
MDXVI  adprobavit,  facultatem  praeterea  addens,  archiepiscopis 
ut  gradus  maiores  conferre  possent  alumnis  regularibus,  etiam 
alterius  Inst,\tuti,  qui  huius  scholae  aulas  frequentaverint  ;  quod 
utique  privilegium  Paulus  III  anno  MDXXXIX  ampliavit  pro 
clericis  saecularibus  eiusdem  collegii  discipulis.  Utrumque  gym- 
nasium per  tria  et  amplius  saecula  ad  nostra  fere  tempora 
innumeros  peperit  doctissimos  viros,  qui,  vel  in  ecclesiasticarum 
dignitatem  fastigio,  vel  in  caeteris  sacerdotalis  muneris  officiis, 
magistrorum  decus  et  ornamentum  evaserunt.  Nee  perfunctorie 
tantum,  sed  ampliori  methodo  ac  ratione,  et  prout  exposcere 
videbantur  religionis  bonum  et  sacerdotalis  dignitas,  omni  scien- 
tiarum  apparatu  instruebantur  ephebi  ;  neque  validiora  deerant 
incitamenta  sive  per  publica  et  celebriora  certamina,  sive  per 
graduum  academicam  collationem,  sive  per  alia  quaeque  subsidia 
ad  laudabile  fovendum  studium.  Komani  Pontifices  per  litteras 
amore  plenas  utriusque  scholae  constitutiones  laudibus  extule- 
runt,  ex  tarn  magistros  quam  discipulos  magnis  cumularunt 
privilegiis. 

Quamquam  et  nomine  et  re  longe  inferius  praedictis,  memo- 
ratu  tamen  dignum  videtur  collegium  vere  ecclesiasticum,  quod 
sub  S .  Isidori  advocatione  Hispali  instituit  anno  MDXXXII  ven. 
Dei  servus  Ferdinandus  de  Contreras,  huius  cathedralis  clero 
adscriptus,  fautoribus  Archiepiscopo  D,  Alphonso  Manrique  et 
ipso  Capitulo. 

Inter  scholas,  quae  saeculo  decimo  septimo  ad  clericorum 
instructione  destinabantur,  collegium  eminet  B.  Mariae  a  Concep- 
tione  (de  las  Becas  vulgo  dictum)  a  Gundisalvo  de  Ocampo,  huius 
Ecclesiae  canonico,  in  hac  civitate  fundatum  anno  MDCXV, 
auspice  Archiepiscopo  D.  Petro  de  Castro  et  Quinones,  'ut  scopus 
(haec  sunt  fundatoris  verba)  quern  S.  Concilium  Tridentinum  sibi 
praefixit  dum  seminarium  in  unaquaque  dioecesi  statuit  erigen- 
dum  melius  impleretur.'  Clarissimi  praesules  DD.  Augustinus 
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et  Ambrosius  Spinola  atque  Emus  Card.  D.  Franciscus  Soils 
Folch  de  Cardona  huic  collegio  amplificando  operam  dederunt ; 
quod  quidem,  sacerdotibus  Societatis  lesu  moderatoribus  et 
magistris,  ad  perfectionis  apicem  pervenit  in  S.  Theologia  tradenda 
et  explicanda.  Nee  praetermittenda  instauratio  vetustissimae 
scholae  cathedralitiae  ab  ipsomet  Capitulo  peracta,  it  ut  novum 
exurgeret  gymnasium  sub  S.  Isidori  titulo,  ab  Urbano  VIII  anno 
MDCXL  adprobatum,  ad  clerum  erudiendum. 

Sed  ingruente  malorum  colluvie,  quae  sub  '  Revolutionis  ' 
nomine  iamdudum  christianum  populum  vexat,  pia  haec  omnia 
institua  maiorum  nostrorum  indefesso  labore  ac  magnis  sumpti- 
bus  exstructa  et  conservata,  velut  celsa  arbor  turbine  deiecta,  hue 
illuc  corruerunt.  Opus  fuit  itaque  gregis  hispalsensis  Pastoribus 
anxius  curare  de  seminario  constituendo  ad  normam  Concilii 
Tridentini,  cum  iam  antiqua,  si  ita  loqui  fas  est,  seminaria  seu 
collegia  aut  omnino  defecerint,  aut  ad  ruinam  vergerent  ;  huic 
operi  perficiendo  iam  multum  insudaverunt  Eeverendissimi 
Archiepiscopi  DD.  Ludovicus  Salcedo  et  Azcona,  Alphonsus 
Marcos  Llanes,  et  Cardinalis  Ludovicus  de  Borbon,  quasi  vicinae 
procellae  impetum  praesentientes.  Tandem  pio  ac  vere  muninco 
legato  nobilis  viri  D.  Francisci  de  P.  Bodriguez,  qui  pinguem 
haereditatem  reliquit  sub  anno  MDCCCXI.  ad  collegium  erigen- 
dum,  ubi  Ecclesiae  candidati  pietate  et  litteris  informarentur,  ad 
optatum  exitum  res  perduci  potuit  ab  egregio  Card.  Archiepiscopo 
.D.  Francisco  Xav.  Cienfuegos,  qui,  omnibus  superatis  impedi- 
mentis,  Seminarium  S.  Francisci  Xaverii  instituit  in  civitate 
quae  Sanlucar  de  Barrameda  vulgo  audit,  anno  MDCCCXXXI  ; 
sed  cum  paulo  post  nova  profluerunt  incommoda  ex  civilis  potes- 
tatis  intrusione,  de  Seminario  hispalensi  actum  esset  nisi  baud 
longa  interiecta  mora,  sub  regimine  et  auspiciis  Card.  D. 
ludae  losephi  Bomo,  Archiepiscopi  feliois  recordationis,  anno 
MDCCCLVIII  ipsis  in  aedibus,  ubi  Bodericus  a  Santaella  suum 
Collegium  tribus  abhinc  saeculis  statuerat,  hodiernum  Conciliare 
Seminarium  fuisset  constitutum. 

Exinde  praestantissimi  viri,  qui  huius  Ecclesiae  praeposituram 
sunt  adepti,  Emmi  Cardinales  Emmanuel  loachim  Tarancon, 
Ludovicus  de  la  Lastra,  loachim  Lluch,  Zephyrinus  Gonzalez, 
et  Bendedictus  Sanz  et  Fores  nihil  intentatum  reliquerunt  ad 
Seminarii  nomen  altius  Provehendum,  donee  occasione  arrepta 
Instructions  S.  C.  Studiorum  editae  mense  lunio  Superioris  anni. 

1  Cfr.  Anal.  Eccl.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  456. 
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Exemus.  D.  Marcellus  Spinola  et  Maestre,  qui  nunc  Ecclesiam 
regit  Hispalensem,  enixe  efflagitavit,  ut  eodem  beneficio  ac  privi- 
legio,  quo  quinque  Hispaniae  Seminaria  Centralia  vulgo  dicta 
fruuntur,  nostrum  etiam  insigniri  valeret ;  cuius  precibus  Aposto- 
lica  Sedes  benigne  annuere  dignata  est,  ut  ex  documentis,  quae 
praelo  excusa  sequuntur,  cuique  patebit. 

Grates  igitur  imo  corde  D.  0.  M.  persolvantur,  nee  non  aman- 
tissimo  Patri  Leoni  XIII,  quern  diu  sospitem  incolumemque 
Divina  Providentia  servet  ad  societatfs  bonum  et  Fidei  Catho- 
licae  incrementuoi.  Adprecandum  ergo  SS.  Cor  lesu  ut  pontificia 
concessio,  qua  hodie  nostrum  ornatur  Seminarum,  scientiae 
amore,  cuius  avidissimus  semper  extitit  clerus  hispalensis,  magis 
magisque  candidatorum  pectora  exardescere  facit,  ut  sacerdotum 
numerus  quotidie  augeatur,  qui  ad  gloriosa  fidei  praelia  apprime 
instructi  veritatis  catholicae  accelerent  triumphum. 

PBECES      ABCHIEPISCOPI     HISPALENSIS     AD      SS.     PATBEM     NOSTRUM 

LEONEM   XIII  PKO   EBECTIONE  IN  SUO  SEMINABIO  FACULTATUM 
THEOLOGIAE,  IUBIS  CANONICI  ET  PHILOSOPHIAE  SCHOLATICAE 

BME  PATEB, 

Infrascripti  s  ^.rchiepiscopus  Hispalensis  summa  fretus  indul- 
gentia,  qua  S  an^itas  Vestra  filiorum  supplicationes  exaudire 
solet,  ad  Eiusdem  thronum  reverenter  accedit,  ardens  sui  cordis 
desiderium  expositurus,  quod  Sanctitas  Vestra  pronissima  ad 
augendum  splendore  quidquid  augeri  meretur,  procul  dubio  bene- 
volo animo  excipiek 

Ex  quo  infrascriptus  non  suis  meritis,  sed  Aplica.  Sancti- 
tatis  Vestrae  munificentia  ad  praeclaram  hanc  Sedem  evectus  est, 
maximum  persensit  impulsum  postulandi,  ac  pro  viribus  sata- 
gendi,  ut  eius  Seminarium  Dioecesanum  Centrale  fieret  ad  instar 
Toletani,  Valentini,  Salmanticensis,  Compostellani,  et  Grana- 
tensis,  in  quibus  Laureae,  seu  gradus  maiores,  in  S.  Theologia  et 
lure  Canonico  conferuntur.  Neque  impulsus  hie  amori  tantum 
tribuendus  erat  Archiepiscopo  exponentis  erga  Ecclesiam,  in  qua 
ad  Sacerdotium  natus,  animarum  curam  longo  tempore  gessit, 
Canonicatum  habuit  et  Episcopi  auxiliaris  partes  apud  Emum. 
san  :  me :  Cardinalem  Lluch  egit  :  altiorem  siquidem  causam  ille 
agnoscebat,  et  originem. 

Hispalensis  Archiepiscopus  extitit  egregius  admodum  vir  ille, 
Hispaniae  decus  ac  totius  Ecclesiae  ornamentum,  in  quo  sub 
saeculi  vi  et  v  i  Christiana  scientia,  si  ita  licet  loqui,  incarnata 
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fuit  ;  divus  nempe  Isidorus,  qui  in  Conciliis  Toletanis,  in  IV  prae- 
sertim,  pro  fovenda  Cleri  educatione  et  instructione  adeo  felic- 
successu  adlaboravit,  ut  exinde,  eo  duce  et  moderatore,  sapientisi 
sima  proederint  Decreta,  quae  normam  certe,  ac  regulam  Semi- 
nariis  insequentium  aetatem  praebuerunt. 

Praeiverat  autem  gloriosus  frater  Leander,  qui  eodem  plane 
zelo  motus  fundamenta  iecerat  scholae  christianae  Hispalensis, 
cuius  fama  ultra  montes  pervagata  est ;  quam  Isidorus  postea 
pbilosophiae  aristotelicae,  et  orientalium  linguarum  studiis  mag- 
nopere  ampliavit ;  et  ex  qua  sanctissimi  exierunt  Episcopi  Ilde- 
phonsus  Toletanus,  et  Braulius  Caesaraugustanus,  nee  non  ex 
quorum  dam  sententia  celeberrimus  Taius. 

Hispalensis  praeterea  Ecclesia  inter  Hispania  nobiliores 
recensetur  non  modo  ob  remotissimam  ipsius  antiquitatem,  verum 
etiam  ratione  Sanctorum  et  Doctorum,  quos  Hispaniae  et  univer- 
sali  Ecclesiae  quovis  tempore  edidit ;  ratione  ardentissimi  studii, 
quo  adversus  omnes  errores  et  haereses  catbolicam  fidem  con- 
stanter  propugnavit ;  ratione  denique  spiritus  verae  pietatis  et 
religionis,  quo  eius  filii  nonnunquam  praestitere. 

Quae  quidem  omnia  Bme  Pater,  notissima  sunt,  atque  ex 
ecclesiastica  Hispaniae  historia  ita  comprobata,  ut  olim  huic 
Ecclesiae  argumento  fuerint,  ad  sibi  prae  aliis  Ecclesiis  Primatum 
Hispaniarum  magna  contentione  vindicandum. 

Demum  Ecclesia  haec  Metropolitana  titulo  etiam  honoratur 
Patriarchates,  uti  Mater  cunctarum  Ecclesiarum,  quae  in  novo 
Mundo,  per  Columbum  reperto,  institutae  fuere,  quaeque  ab  ipsa 
normam  quoad  cultum  praecipue  et  regimen  internum  suscepe- 
runt. 

Tot  igitur  illustria  monumenta  satis  superque  exposcere 
videbantur,  ut  Seminarium  Hispalense,  Seminarium  scilicet  anti- 
quae  S.  Isidori  Sedis,  illius  dioecesos,  quae  aliquando  scientiae 
ecclesiastica  emporium  constituit,  illius  tandem  territorii,  ubi 
intra  Hispaniae  fines  prima  floruit  Christiana  schola,  inferius  neu- 
tiquam  haberetur  Seminariis  Salmanticensi  et  Valentino,  Grana- 
tensi  et  Compostellano  ;  ideoque  Archiepiscopum  subscribentem 
vehementer  urgebant,  et  quasi  ius  quoddam  eidem  tribuebant 
vocem  suam  et  deprecationem  ad  Sanctitis  Vestrae  solium 
efferendi,  ut  hoc  eminarium  memorato  privilegio  donaretur. 

Sed,  in  lucem  edita  Instructione,  quam  Sanctitatis  Vestrae 
ussu  Sacra  Studiorum  Congregatio  sub  die  30  lunii  nuper  elapsi 
ad  Episcopos  rnisit  illarum  Ecclesiarum,  in  quibus  nunc  Centralia 
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Seminaria  existunt,  notabilior  fit  inferioritas,  in  quae  haec  Metro- 
politana  relinqiuntur  ;  atque  Antistes,  qui  licet  indignus  earn 
regit,  non  potest  diu  differe  ad  Sanctitatem  Vestram  recursum  ut 
coram  Eadem  singula  humillime  exponat.  quae  et  hums  Sedis 
gloria,  et  suorum  fidelium  utilitas  ipsi  suggerunt. 

lam  vero  Sanctitatem  Vestram  latere  nequit  quid  sit,  et  quanti 
aestimanda  civitas  Hispalensis.  Ipsa  quidem  et  divitiis  (hodie 
atis  immunitis)  et  'Incolarum  numero,  et  artium  monumentis, 
quorum  plures  fidei  christianae  signum  ostendunt,  magno  nomine 
gaudet;  sed  absque  dubio  litterarum  cultura,  atque  eruditione 
multo  longe  praecellit.  Hie  resident  auctoritates  superiores,  quae 
non  in  cunctis  provinciarum  capitibus  sedem  habent,  uti  sunt 
Audientia  Territorialis,  sive  Appellationum  Tribunal,  Praefectura 
Militaris,  etc. ;  hie  Universitas  litteraria  valde  frequentata ;  hie 
forum  civile  inter  clariora  Hispaniae  iure  merito  annumeratum  ; 
hie  Academiae  scientiarum,  litterarum,  et  pulcharum  artium  ;  hie 
uno  verbo  societas  admodum  exculta,  quae  Clerum  postulat 
scientiae  et  auctoritatis  aureola  circumdatum,  ut  valeat  earn  per 
veritatis  semitam  tuto  ducere,  eius  errores  quotiescumque  opus 
fuerit,  viriliter  corrigere,  eisque  nefarios  abusus  strenue  com- 
pescere. 

Hoc  autem  inter  impossibilia  amandandum  est  nisi  Semina- 
rium  Dioecesanum  Centralis  praerogativam  obtineat.  Cuius  rei 
obvia,  est  ratio  ac  luculenta.  His  in  regionibus,  Bme  Pater,  absque 
ulla  pene  exceptione  et  diversis  de  causis,  quas  longum  esset 
hie  recensere,  nonnisi  filii  pauperum,  vel  fere  pauperum  studiis 
ecclesiasticis  operam  dare  solent ;  qui  proinde  in  conficiendis 
academicis  curriculis,  multum  magis  in  petenda  civitate  Grana- 
tensi  maiores  gradus  suscipiendos,  haud  levem  experiuntur  diffi- 
cultatem ;  unde  complures  iuvenes,  etsi  idoneitate  et  merito 
praediti,  materialibus  tamen  facultatibus,  destituti,  hos  gradus 
obtinere  non  possunt. 

Si  vero  id  nunc  temporis  contingit,  facile  est  praevidere  quid 
in  futurum  eveniet,  quando  nempe  ad  eosdem  gradus  accipiendos 
alumnis  opus  sit  integrum  biennium  in  aliquo  ex  Seminariis 
Centralibus  transigere.  Nullus  ex  Hispalensibus  scholasticis 
sumptum  huiusmodi  sufferet ;  nullus  idcirco  lauream  Licentiati 
vel  Doctoris  consequetur  ;  et  post  aliquos  annos  Clerus  Hispalensis 
comparationem  sustinere  non  poterit  cum  Clero  aliarum  Eccle- 
siarum  ;  destituetur  morali  auctoritate  adeo  necessaria  ad  rectam 
directionem  huiusce  societatis,  quae  non  obstante  sua  cultura,  et 
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forte  ob  hanc  ipsam  culturam,  pluris  facit  quod  exterius  hominem 
decorat,  quam  eiusdem  scientiam  et  virtutem  ;  ac  denique  vel 
hums  ipsius  Cathedralis  Praebendae  clericis  aliarum  Ecclesiarum, 
baud  sine  gravi  Sacerdotum  Hispalensium  laesione,  conferendae 
erunt. 

Fortasse  non  deerit  qui  bas  difficultates,  haecque  incommoda 
ultra  realitatem  ponderata  existimet.  Ast,  Beatissime  Pater, 
Praelatus  exponens  ita  non  credit,  immo  tacto  pectore  iudicat, 
se  in  superius  relatis  plenam  dixisse  veritatem. 

Intelligit  praeterea,  seu  melius,  certo  scit,  idem  quod  ipse 
efflagitat,  a  Senatu  Hispalensi,  caeterisque  spectatissimis  civitatis 
Collegiis,  nee  non  a  fideli  plebe  vebementer  cupi ;  scit  etiam 
Gubernium  Hispanum  huius  privilegii  concessioni  mintme 
repugnaturum,  nee  illud  aegre  accepturum,  eo  vel  magis  quod 
Aerarium  publicum  nullo  novo  gravamine  inde  onerandum  sit. 
Dei  enim  Omnipotentis  ope,  adnitente  Archiepiscopo,  et  bonis 
patritiis  cooperantibus,  nibil  dubii  quin  Seminarium  Hispalense 
intra  terminum  praefixum  in  laudati  Instructione  diei  30  lunii, 
iis  ornandum  sit  conditionibus,  quas  Sanctitas  Vestra,  iustissimo 
incensa  ardore  sacra  studia  magis  magisque  fovendi,  pro  his 
ecclesiasticis  Gymnasiis  requirit. 

Ignoscite,  Bme  Pater,  infrascripto  Archiepiscopo,  si  longis 
suis  precibus  Sanctitatis  Vestrae  menti,  arduis  Ecclesiae  univer- 
salis  negotiis  intentae,  molestiam  aliquam  intulit,  et  ei  sit  execusa- 
tioni  quod  ita  agit  ex  muneris  sui  ineludibili  officio,  et  sub  spe  a 
Sanctitate  Vestra  id  adipiscendi,  quod  validis  innixus  argumentis 
ab  Ipsamet  toto  corde  implorat. 

Hispali  di  8a  Septembr.  1896,  Nativitati  B.  V.  M.  sacra. 

BME  PATER, 

Sanctitatis  Vestrae  pedes  demississime  deosculatur 
Humillimus  ac  Devotiss.  in  Xpto  Filius 

ij«  MARCELLUS,  Archiep.  Hispalensis- 


LITTERAE     EMI    CARD.    PRAEFECTI    S.    STUDIORUM    CONGREGATIONS 
AD    ARCHIEPISCOPUM    HISPALENSEM  UT    STATUTA    CONFICIAT 

Illme  ac  Bme  Dne, 

Quas  Amplitude  Tua  SSmo  Dno  misit  litteras,  die  8  Septem- 
bris  nuper  elapsi  datas,  quibus  enixe  petit  ut  sicut  quinque 
Seminariis  centralibus  in  Hispania  iam  existentibus,  etiam 
Hispalensi  benigne  a  S.  Sede  privilegium  apostolicum  tribue- 
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retur  gradus  maiores  conferendi  in  S.  Theologia  et  lure  canonico, 
rite  recepi. 

Verum  quoniam  res  proponi  et  definiri  debet  apud  h.  S 
St.  Congregationem,  cuius  Secretaria  usque  addiena  12um  proxime 
advenientis  Novembris  clausa  manet,  nulla  in  praesens  potest 
petitionis  evasio  fieri.  * 

Interim  tamen  Amplitude  Tua  poterit  ab  Emo  Pro-Nuntio 
Apostolico  exemplaria  petere  sive  instructionis  quinque  Archie- 
piscopis  datae  sive  Statutorum,  quae  nuperrime  pro  Toletano 
Seminario  ab  h.  S.  C.  adprobata  sunt. 

luxta  in  his  praescriptas  normas  et  ordinationes  poterunt 
accurate  et  diligenter  statua  confici  Seminario  Hispalensi  propria, 
et  opportuno  tempore  ad  h.  S.  Congregationem  transmitti,  ut, 
omnibus  mature  perpensis,  facilius  et  absque  mora  res  expediri 
queat. 

Libenter  hanc  accipio  occasionem,  ut  peculiaris  observantiae 
meae  sensus  ex  corde  Amplitudini  Tuaepromam,  cui  omnia  fausta 
et  felicia  a  Dno  adprecor. 

Datum  Romae  die  6  Octobris  1896. 

Addictissimus  Servus 

C.  CARD.  MAZZELLA. 

Illmo  ac  Emo  Dno 

Archiep.  Hispakn. 


DECRETUM  EBECTIONIS   FACULTATUM    THEOLOGIAE,    IUBIS   CANONICI 
AC   PHILOSOPHIAE    SCHOLASTICAE 

DECKETUM 

Perillustris  ac  per  Orbem  celeberrimae  Hispalensis  Archidioe- 
ceseos  Antistes,  Dnus  Marcellus  Spinola  y  Maestre,  statim  quum 
noverit  S.  Theologiae,  luris  Canonici  et  Philosophiae  et  Facul- 
tates  canonice  et  more  universitario  penes  quinque  Hispaniae 
vulgo  dicta  Seminaria  centralia,  Pontificia  auctoritate  erecta 
fuisse  cum  Apostolico  privilegio  gradus  academicos  maiores  con- 
ferendi, enixe  efflagitavit,  ut  in  suo  Metropolitano  Seminario 
eadem  fieret  trium  Facultatum  canonica  erectio,  idemque 
benigne  tribueretur  privilegium,  ne  suis  et  suffraganearum  Dioe- 
cesium  innumeris  clericis  ad  dioecesana  officia  et  beneficia  candi- 
datis,  gravis  imponeretur  obligatio  sese  penes  quinque  praedicta 
Seminaria  conferendi,  et  inibi  integro  saltern  biennio,  ex  S.  Sedis 
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praescripto,  studiis  vacarent  ad  gradus  maiores  academicos  asse- 
quendos. 

Huius  S.  Studiorum  Congregationis  EE.  Patres  in  plenariis 
comitiis  diei  I*6  lulii  labentis  anni,  omnibus  mature  perpensis, 
Hispalensis  Antistitis  precibus  benigne  indulgeri  posse  decreve- 
runt :  quam  EE  Patrum  sententiam  SSmus  Dominus  Noster 
Leo  Papa  XIII.  confirmare  benigne  dignatus  est. 

lam  vero  quum  per  exhibita  Nobis  documenta  certo  constet 
omnia  recte  constituta  fuisse  iuxta  huius  S.  Congnis  praescripta 
pro  optata  Facultatum  canonica  erectione  rite  peragenda,  Nos, 
utendo  facultatibus  ab  Eadem  Sanctitate  Sua  benigne  tributis, 
Facultates  S.  Theologiae,  luris  Canonici  ac  Philosophiae  scholas- 
ticae  auctoritate  apostolica  in  Seminario  Hispalensi  canonice 
erigimus,  easque  rite  constitutas  et  erectas  declaramus  cum 
Apostolico  privilegio  gradus  omnes  conferendi  clericis,  qui  Facul- 
tatum scholas  rite  celebraverint,  dummodo  omnia  et  singula,  quae 
praescribuntur  in  Statutis  ab  hac  S.  Congregatione  adprobatis 
amussim  et  fideliter  serventur.  Contrariis  quibuscurnque  non 
observantibus. 

Datum  Romae  die  IV  Augusti  MDCCCXVII. 

FK.  CARD.   SATOLLI,  Praef. 
IOSEPH  MAGNO,  a  Secretis. 
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NOTICES,  OF    BOOKS 

THE     COMPAEATIVE     NUMBEB    OF     THE     SAVED   [AND   LOST 

A  Study.     By  the  Kev.  Nicholas  Walsh,  S.J.     Dublin : 
Gill  &  Son.    (3s.  6d.) 

WHAT  strikes  one  most  about  this  book,  apart  from  any 
question  as  to  the  truth  of  the  author's  opinions  and  the  force  of 
his  arguments,  is  the  fine,  generous  spirit  he  displays ;  his  simple, 
yet  noble,  confidence  in  the  Creator,  Father,  and  Kedeemer  of 
all ;  and  his  love  for  what  may  be  called  the  merciful  and  gene- 
rous side  of  the  divine  character.  The  same  spirit  is  revealed  in 
Father  Walsh's  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  good  to  bad  among 
men.  He  loves  to  think  of  the  pious  people  who  make  so  little 
stir  in  the  world,  in  comparison  with  the  wicked ;  of  the  virtues 
which  are  practised  even  by  the  worst ;  and  of  the  inadvertence, 
ignorance,  and  ancestral  habits,  of  which  the  great  Judge  will 
take  account  before  finally  rejecting  any  soul  towards  which  His 
Heart  yearns,  and  for  which  His  Blood  was  shed.  It  is  pleasant 
to  listen  to  one  who  tells  us  that  '  the  majority — the  great 
majority — of  mankind  will  be  saved  ; '  that  '  the  vast  majority ' 
of  adult  Catholics  are  in  the  same  happy  position  ;  that  '  the 
difficulty  is,  or  ought  to  be,  not  to  be  saved,  but  to  be  lost ;  and 
that  none  are  lost  for  ever  except  those  who  wilfully  fight  God  to 
the  end  '  (pp.  22,  85,  8). 

In  proof  of  this  opinion  Father  Walsh  argues  from  the 
character  of  God,  as  the  Creator,  Father,  and  Bedeemer  of  all 
men,  as  well  as  from  the  mind  and  action  of  the  Church.  In  so 
far  as  the  second  line  of  argument  differs  from  the  first,  it  con- 
sists in  a  reference  to  the  ease  with  which  Catholics  may  avail  of 
the  means  which  the  Church  possesses,  with  a  view  to  the  salva- 
tion of  her  children  (p.  14) ;  and  a  statement  of  what  is  being 
done  in  heaven,  in  purgatory,  and  by  holy  souls  on  earth,  to 
prevail  on  God  to  pour  forth  His  graces.  It  is  on  the  first  of 
these  arguments  that  Father  Walsh  mainly  relies. 

To  the  present  writer — who,  before  he  read  Father  Walsh's 
book,  had  formed  no  opinion  on  the  question  at  issue — it  seems 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  conclusiveness  about  arguments  from  what 
may  be  expf?pte$  from  the  Creator,  Father,  and  Saviour  of  men. 
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Few  Catholics,  if  any,  doubt  now  that  God  wills  the  salvation  of 
all ;  that  Christ  shed  His  blood  for  all ;  and  that  He  has,  with 
infinite  love,  provided  means  more  than  sufficient  for  effecting 
His  saving  purpose.  Sufficient  grace  is  at  the  disposal  of 
everybody — proximately  or  remotely,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Does  it  follow,  however,  that,  when  God  has  done  His  part, 
the  majority  of  men  will  do  theirs  ?  Or  is  God  in  any  way  bound 
to  see  that  they  do  so,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  His  claim  to 
the  title  of  Father  and  Saviour  ?  Is  He  not  the  Saviour  and  the 
Father  of  children  who  die  without  baptism,  and  who,  without 
fault  on  their  part,  shall  never  share  in  the  paternal  inheritance  ? 
Surely,  His  love  and  beneficence  are  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that 
others,  who  will  share  as  little,  are  cut  off  entirely  through  their 
own  fault.  It  seems  to  me  that  God  would  be  no  less  the  Father 
and  Saviour  of  men  if,  when  He  had  provided  ample  means  for 
the  salvation  of  all,  the  majority  should  neglect  to  profit  by  His 
aid. 

But,  Father  Walsh  insists,  God  would  prove  Himself  a  failure, 
if  He  did  not  succeed  in  saving  the  majority  of  those  on  whose 
salvation  His  Heart  was  set.  On  the  day  of  judgment  the  triumph 
would  be  on  the  devil's  side,  if  he  should  carry  with  him  to  his 
kingdom  the  majority  of  the  subjects  of  the  rival  King  ;  and  the 
heavenly  courts  would  show  but  poorly,  if  the  great  majority  of 
the  dwellers  there,  were  children  who  had  never  got  an  opportu- 
nity of  committing  mortal  sin  (pp.  36-7,  51,  85,  102-4,  15). 

Now,  in  a  certain  sense,  God  may  be  said  to  fail,  whenever  it 
happens  that  His  love,  His  graces,  and  His  precious  Blood  have 
been  given  in  vain.  And  as  He  did  not  die  merely  for  the  race  in 
general,  but  for  each  individual  soul,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in 
the  sense  referred  to,  He  fails  whenever  any  individual  is  con- 
demned to  hell.  Nay,  since  it  is  the  will  of  God  and  the  purpose 
of  His  passion,  not  merely  to  save  men  from  torments,  but  to 
procure  them  admission  to  heavenly  bliss,  He  may  be  said  to  fail 
in  effecting  this  purpose  whenever  an  infant  dies  unbaptized. 
What  the  proportion  of  these  failures  is  to  successes,  not  even 
Father  Walsh  is  prepared  to  say. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  '  failure  '  is  the  proper  term  to 
apply  to  the  condition  of  One  whose  glory  shines  forth  where,  at 
first,  He  does  not  seem  to  succeed.  Is  not  the  glory  of  God  mani- 
fested even  in  hell  ?  For  what  other  end  are  the, wicked  punished, 
except  that  truth  and  right  should  at  last  prevail?  And  if 
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this  be  so,  surely  it  is  but  playing  on  our  imagination  to  represent 
the  devils  as  triumphing  in  the  number  of  those  who  accompany 
them  to  the  pit,  when  the  trut>i  is,  that  every  individual  soul 
thus  brought  to  ruin  serves  but  to  increase  the  confusion  and  the 
torment  of  those  who  contributed  to  the  wreck.  And  how  could 
God  be  jealous  of  such  a  triumph,  since,  in  so  far  as  it  is  any- 
thing, it  serves  but  to  show  forth  His  own  power,  His  justice,  and 
His  truth  ? 

It  is  not  by  a  priori  reasons  that  the  question  is  to  be  resolved, 
if  it  can  be  resolved  at  all;  but  by  ascertaining  the  facts,  as  far  as 
may  be,  from  the  statements  made  by  God  Himself,  and  from  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  opportunities  of  knowing  the  con- 
dition of  the  world.  And  as  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  where  so 
much  depends  on  what  passes  in  secret  between  each  individual 
conscience  and  its  Master,  the  judgment  of  the  keenest  human 
observers  is  largely  dependent  on  guesswork  and  speculation,  it 
seems  to  the  present  writer  a  matter  of  regret  that  Father  Walsh 
has  devoted  so  little  space  to  the  direct  testimony  of  the  only  one 
who  may  be  said  to  know  anything  about  the  subject — to  an 
examination,  that  is,  of  the  passages  in  Holy  Writ  in  which  God 
has  been  pleased  to  make  known  the  state  of  things  behind  the 
veil. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  considerations  with  which  one 
cannot  fully  sympathise,  however  much  one  may  admire  the  gene- 
rous, large-hearted  devotion  and  liberality  of  the  author,  to  other 
not  less  important  aspects  of  the  subject,  in  the  treatment  of 
which  one  almost  more  than  heartily  concurs. 

Father  Walsh  is  careful  to  state  (p.  1)  that  by  '  the  lost '  he 
understands  those  who  shall  at  the  last  day  be  condemned,  with 
the  devils,  to  everlasting  fire.  Now,  though  he  does  not  make 
an  equally  explicit  statement  as  to  whom  he  includes  among  the 
saved,  yet  he  seems  all  through  to  regard  as  such  those  only  who 
shall  attain  to  the  supernatural  vision  of  God.  But  there  is  a 
third  class,  comprising  those  who  die  without  baptism,  as  well 
as  others  who,  though  adults  in  physical  and  social  development, 
have  never  fully  realized  the  nature  of  mortal  sin  as  a  com- 
plete separation  from  the  Infinite  Good.  Who  shall  measure 
the  number  of  these,  not  only  among  heretics  and  infidels,  but 
within  the  household  of  the  Church  itself  ? 

When  one  considers  the  three  stages,  as  it  were,  through 
which  mortal  sin  may  pass, — material  sin,  philosophical,  and 
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complete  and  formal  separation  from  the  last  end ; — and  when  one 
realizes  that  before  this  final  stage  is  reached,  the  sinner  must  not 
only  well  know,  but  fully  advert  to,  what  he  is  about  to  do; — the 
more  one  reflects  on  these  things,  the  more  one  feels  inclined  to 
suspect  that  formal  mortal  sin  may  not  be  so  common  as  is  sup- 
posed by  some.  Pagans,  for  instance,  know  God ;  but  do  they 
know  Him  as  infinite,  and  that  this  Infinite  Good  is  to  be  their 
last  end?  Do  they  advert  to  these  things  when  they  do  what  is 
materially  a  grievous  crime  ?  And  how  often  is  it  before  the 
minds  of  Christians,  when  they  sin,  that  in  pursuing  temporal 
pleasures  they  are  there  and  then  separating  themselves  from  the 
Infinite  Good  ? 

For  heretics  and  infidels  Father  Walsh  makes  large  allow- 
ances ;  and  is  he  not  amply  justified  ?  Not  that  the  fact  of 
revelation  and  the  divine  mission  of  the  Church  are  not  obvious 
in  themselves  ;  but  rather,  alas  !  that  it  so  often  happens  that  the 
mists  of  error  obscure  the  brightest  beacons  ;  and  because,  even 
where  the  darkness  is  not  external,  the  powers  of  vision  may  in 
themselves  be  dim.  Who  will  deny  that  there  are  difficulties  in 
connection  with  revelation  and  Church  authority  ?  And  though 
these  difficulties  may  not  be  pleaded  in  justification  by  whoever 
has  been  privileged  to  behold  the  light  in  its  splendour,  may  they 
not  serve  to  excuse  others  who  have  been  brought  up  in  pursuit 
of  wandering  fires  ? 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  ignorance 
excuses,  it  cannot  save.  No  man  who,  during  life,  was  merely 
ignorant,  will  ever  enter  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord.  For  that,  faith 
is  necessary  ;  not  merely  knowledge  and  love  of  God  and  His 
ways,  but  knowledge  and  acceptance  of  the  truth,  as  revealed  by 
Him.  No  mortal  sin,  original  or  personal,  is  ever  remitted  except 
on  these  conditions  ;  and  without  remission  of  at  least  original 
sin,  there  is  no  admission  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Now,  heretics  have  faith,  if  they  do  not  knowingly  reject 
Church  authority ;  so  have  Jews  and  Mahommedans,  if  they  do 
not  willingly  separate  themselves  from  Christ.  It  is  possible  for 
these  to  make  supernatural  acts  of  charity,  and  so  attain  salva- 
tion. But  what  of  pagans  ?  Does  God  make  known  to  them,  by 
interior  aspirations,  not  only  that  He  exists  and  is  the  Infinite 
Good,  but  that  it  is  He  Himself  who  tells  them  this,  so  that  they 
may  make  an  act  of  divine  faith  in  that  Infinite  Goodness  ?  Or 
may  it  be  that  pagans  do  not  depend  for  their  knowledge  of  God 
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exclusively  on  the  light  of  reason,  but  take  into  account  also,  and 
perhaps  principally,  the  traditions  which  have  come  down  to 
them,  and  which  De  Lugo  (De  Fzfle,  d.  12,  n.  51)  regards  as  suffi- 
cient foundation  for  an  act  of  faith  ?  Even  so.  is  it  not  very 
much  to  be  feared  that  true  divine  charity  is  rare  among  those 
who  do  not  know  of  its  necessity,  and  scarce  dream  of  its  possi- 
bility ;  and  that  if  pagans  especially  escape  damnation,  they  will 
have  to  thank  the  innocence  which  preserves  them,  or  the  igno- 
rance which  excuses  them,  from  grave  personal  sin,  rather  than 
any  supernatural  faith  and  charity  whereby  their  sins  may  have 
been  remitted  ? 

This  reminds  me  of  another  matter  to  which  Father  Walsh 
refers — the  ease  with  which  remission  of  sin  may  be  obtained. 
All  that  is  required  is,  to  ask  grace  of  God — '  the  easiest  kind  of 
speaking  ;  '  and  to  make  use  of  this  grace,  which  must  be  given, 
1  in  making  a  true  supernatural  act  of  contrition — a  minute's  work 
— and  all  sins  are  forgiven  as  to  their  guilt '  (pp.  48,  49). 

Now,  this  is  all  quite  true  ;  yet  it  seems  only  fair  to  add,  that 
when  one  is  entangled  in  a  habit  of  sin,  or  when  repentance 
means  the  giving  up  of  something  which  has  got  woven  with  the 
heart-strings,  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  pray  with  the  sincerity 
and  perseverance  which  true  conversion  requires.  How  many  a 
man  feels  the  slavery  of  sin — of  intemperance,  for  instance ; 
weeps  over  his  position  and  that  of  those  who  are  dear  to  him  as 
himself ;  prays,  in  a  way,  for  strength  to  conquer  his  passion  : 
and  has  little  or  no  chance  of  success.  You  say  he  does  not 
pray  sincerely,  or  does  not  continue  to  do  so.  Yes,  but  in  that 
appears  the  difficulty.  Or,  take  the  case  of  a  man  of  business,  in 
good  position,  who  finds  that  he  cannot  keep  up  his  trade  without 
having  recourse  to  unjust  practices.  Suppose  even  that  he  is 
on  his  dying  bed,  and  is  conscious  that,  owing  to  injustice  in  the 
past,  he  is  bound  to  restore  a  large  sum.  Is  it  easy  for  him  to 
pray  for  the  grace  which  will  strengthen  him  for  the  ordeal  of 
leaving  his  family  in  want  ?  Will  not  other  loves  tug  strongly  at 
his  heart  ?  It  is  fear  of  hell  alone  which,  as  a  rule,  supplies  such 
people  with  the  necessary  strength.  Instead  of  praying  for  help 
to  do  one's  duty  in  such  circumstances,  is  it  not  much  more  easy 
to  soothe  one's  conscience  with  some  doubtful  specific,  as,  for 
instance,  '  I  am  doing,  or  have  done,  only  what  others  do '  ? 
Pray  God  this  is  not  the  method  ordinarily  adopted,  as  to  the 
success  of  which  there  is  much  reason  to  fear. 

VOL  v.  M 
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But,  at  least,  we  may  hope  that  at  the  approach  of  death 
many  passions  lose  their  force.  He  who  is  racked  by  pain 
brought  on  by  intemperance,  must,  while  this  condition  lasts, 
feel  nothing  but  disgust  for  what  he  knows  to  be  the  cause  of  his 
agony.  Nature  herself  comes  to  his  rescue,  as  it  usually  abhors 
whatever  has  produced  a  condition  so  dreadful ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
resolve  to  avoid  in  future  what  one  feels  one  shall  never  more 
have  a  chance  of  enjoying.  No  doubt,  in  such  circumstances,  it 
is  easy  to  turn  from  drink  ;  easier  still,  perhaps,  to  turn  from 
other  pleasures.  But  does  such  aversion  mean  conversion  to  God  ? 

Let  me  put  this  in  another  way.  Every  theologian  requires 
an  act  of  true  theological  hope  as  a  necessary  means  for  the 
remission  of  sin.  Now,  theological  hope  is  a  prevalent  desire  to 
possess  the  Infinite  Good.  And  is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that 
when  one  has  spent  a  life  in  the  pursuit  of  other  pleasures,  with- 
out a  thought  of  the  Infinite  Good,  except  to  despise  it ; — is  it  not 
to  be  feared  that  when  such  a  one,  at  death,  repents  of  the  con- 
duct which  brought  him  to  his  present  position,  his  repentance 
will  not  be  influenced  by  considerations  for  that  which  he  ignored 
or  despised  so  long  ?  Is  this  pessimism  ?  It  is  what  seems  to 
me  the  true  explanation  of  the  worthlessness  of  death-bed  repent- 
ance— a  commodity  of  which  even  Father  Walsh  has  not  a  good 
word  to  say. 

I  must  conclude  a  notice  which  has  run  already  beyond  all 
reasonable  bounds.  My  apology  is,  the  interest  of  the  book  to 
which  I  ain  calling  attention,  and  the  many  serious  thoughts 
which  it  suggests.  This  is  one  of  the  characters  of  the  work — 
it  is  suggestive  ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  may  be  widely  read. 

W.  McD. 

1.  INTRODUCTION  A  LA  VIE  SACEEDOTALE.     3  frs.  50  c. 

2.  EETEAITE   SACEEDOTALE  BELIGIEUSE  ET  APOSTOLIQUE. 

5  frs. 

3.  PEATIQUE  DES  VEETUS.    Methode  pour  travailler   a  la 
Perfection   au  Moyen   d'un   Exercice  de  Vertu  chaque 
jour.     3  Vols.     15  frs.     Delhornme  et   Briquet,  Sixieme 
mille.     Paris:  1898 

IT  was  a  bold  attempt  of  Father  Bouchage  to  undertake  to 
do  for  the  priests  and  ecclesiastical  students,  what  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  had  done  for  the  faithful  in  general.  We  venture  to  say, 
after  a  careful  study  of  this  work,  that  he  has  succeeded  admir- 
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ably.  Keeping  strictly  to  the  lines  of  an  Introduction  he  leads  the 
clergy  into  all  the  paths  of  the  spiritual  and  sacerdotal  life.  He 
may  say  with  confidence  in  putting  this  work  into  our  hands  : 
'  Derige  semitam  pedibus  tuis  et  omnes  viae  tuae  stabilientur.' 
(Text  from  Prov.  iv.  on  title  page.)  With  the  approbation  in 
usual  form,  we  have  the  Keport  of  those  appointed  to  examine 
the  book,  which,  as  it  expresses  our  opinion,  we  give  in  full : — 

'  Nous  avons  examine  1'ouvrage  du  Kev.  P.  H.  Bouchage,  Intro- 
duction a  la  vie  Sacerdotale.  Ce  livre  est  un  manuel  complet  et 
logique  de  theologie  ascetique  a  1'usage  du  clerge,  surtout  du 
clerge  des  paroisses.  L'auteur  a  su,  en  suivant  la  division  com- 
mune des  trois  voies  de  la  vie  spirituelle,  presenter  sous  la  forme 
d'exercices  pratique  et  progressive  tous  les  enseignements  des 
ascetes,  et  faire  ainsi  un  livre  plus  utile  que  ne  le  serait  une 
Retraite  ou  un  Cours  de  Conferences ;  nous  croyons  meme  que 
cette  Introduction  est  unique  dans  son  genre  et  a  tout  ce  qu'il 
faut  pour  reussir  et  faire  beaucoup  de  bien  a  ceux  a  qui  elle  est 
specialement  adressee.' 

The  work  thus  highly  recommended  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  part  treats  of  the  foundation  of  the  sacerdotal 
life  and  the  exercises  of  the  via  purgativa.  It  is  admirably 
divided  and  subdivided.  True  notion  of  the  Priesthood,  know- 
ledge of  God,  Sin  and  de  Novissimis  occupy  in  logical  order 
three  books.  The  means  of  preserving  and  increasing  grace  are 
treated  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  books,  and  with  these  he  closes  the 
first  part. 

The  second  part  is  announced  :  '  Comprenant  une  excitation 
a  la  ferveur  et  aux  exercises  de  la  vie  illuminative.  Here  we 
have  again  five  books.  They  treat  respectively  of  '  De  la 
Ferveur  Sacerdotale ;'  '  Preparation  a  ITmitation  de  Notre 
Seigneur  Jesus  Christ ;'  '  Vertus  personnelles  de  N.  S.  Jesus 
Christ  ;'  '  Des  Fonctions  du  Saint  Ministsre  ;'  '  Zele  et  osuvres 
du  bon  Pasteur.'  We  regret  that  space  will  not  allow  us 
to  go  into  the  details  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  books.  It  is 
wonderful  how  the  author  has  been  able  in  so  few  pages  to 
introduce  us  in  an  eminently  practical  manner  to  all  that  is 
necessary  or  useful  to  sanctify  ourselves  and  make  fruitful  our 
ministry.  He  is  severe  on  those  who  give  much  time  to  devout 
women  and  do  little  for  the  lost  sheep.  To  one  who  would 
defend  himself  by  citing  the  example  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  he 
promptly  answers,  '  Yes,  St.  Francis  directed  pious  women  ;  but 
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he  also  converted  seventy- two  thousand  heretics,  he  tripled  the 
number  of  his  priests,  he  founded  the  university  or  holy  house  of 
Thonon,  he  replaced  by  excellent  religious  monks  who  give  but 
little  edification,  he  was  more  occupied  with  his  apostolic  work 
than  with  direction.'  Conclusion  :  '  Qu  'on  1'imite  en  ceci,  si  on 
veut  s'  autoriser  de  son  exemple  en  cela '  (p.  389). 

The  third  part  which  comprises  'La  Description,  les  exercises  et 
la  Pratique  dela  vie  unitive '  is  shorter  than  the  others.  There  are 
two  books,  and  the  general  headings  give  a  fair  notion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  thirty-five  chapters  which  they  contain,  namely :  '  De 
la  vie  unitive  et  de  1'infinie  amabilite  de  Dieu,'  and  '  De  1'Oraison 
et  des  autres  Pratiques  unitives.  Here  we  have  put  before 
us  briefly,  clearly,  and  forcibly  what  draws  us  to  God,  and 
unites  us  perfectly  to  Him.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking 
chapters  is  the  VII.  of  the  second  book :  '  De  1'acte  unitif  par 
excellence.'  Having  referred  to  other  acts,  he  says  :  *  L'essentiel, 
pour  arriver  a  vivre  tout  en  Lui  c'est  de  conformer  nos  desirs  a 
ses  desirs,  notre  volonte  a  sa  volunte  et  cela  par  des  actes  deliberes, 
amoureux  et  tous  les  jours  repetes '  (p.  494).  He  shows 
that  this  is  the  teaching  of  the  saints  who  were  masters  in 
the  '  via  unitiva.  We  must  not,  he  says,  however,  conclude  too 
easily  that  our  will  is  perfectly  united  to  the  will  of  God  :  for 
*  un  jour  nous  accepterons  une  peine,  mais  nous  laisserons  un 
travail,  peine  et  travail  etant  voulus  par  Dieu,  il  aurait  fallu 
accepter  les  deux'  (p.  494).  We  should  so  dispose  ourselves 
in  our  contemplation  '  que  nous  devenons  librement  pour  Dieu 
ce  que  sont  pour  notre  ame,  les  yeux,  la  langue,  les  bras  et  tous 
les  sens  de  notre  corps '  (p.  495),  and  this  supposes  great  virtue. 
This  is  '  1'acte  unitif  par  excellence  ; '  because  it  strips  us  of  all 
attachment  to  created  things,  and  to  our  temporal  interest,  by 
cutting  every  day  the  cords  or  affections  with  which  the  world 
would  bind  our  hearts  (p.  497).  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
practical  manner  in  which  this  exalted  subject  is  treated. 

In  the  '  Avant-Propos  '  the  author  indicates  in  few  words  the 
end  he  has  had  in  view  when  composing  this  work,  and  the 
method  to  be  followed  in  order  to  profit  by  it.  *Le  jour,' he 
writes  at  the  end,  *  ou  le  clerge  en  masse  cultivera  1'ascetisme 
avant  tout  sera  la  jour  des  grandes  renovations,  parceque,  ce- 
jour-la  1'ere  des  hommes  vraiment  apostoliques  et  nombreux 
refleurira  dans  1'Eglise.  (x.) 

2.  Betraite.    The  Introduction  a  la  Vie  Sacerdotale  is  addressed 
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in  a  special  manner  to  the  secular  clergy  occupied  in  the  care  of 
souls,  but  useful  to  all  priests  ;  the  Betraite  is  written  for  religious 
occupied  in  apostolic  works,  but  useful  to  all  priests.  The  only 
change  needed  is  that  where  the  author  refers  to  obligations 
arising  from  vows,  a  secular  priest  would  read  the  spirit  which 
should  animate  him  although  he  has  no  vows.  All  the  medita- 
tions are  directly  and  primarily  sacerdotal  meditations.  The 
exercises  are  short,  but  full  of  substance,  and  there  is  no  escaping 
the  particular  and  general  conclusions.  They  are  arranged  for 
ten  days'  retreat,  and  for  each  day  there  is  a  meditation,  an  instruc- 
tion, an  examination  on  some  duty,  and  a  consideration.  There 
is  also  an  exercise  for  opening,  and  another  for  closing  the  retreat. 
The  distribution  of  subjects  is  not  ordinary,  but  there  is  a 
connection  which  the  author  explains  in  the  avertissement.  He 
thinks  that  many  will  find  it  more  easy  to  make  the  exercises 
when  presented  in  a  new  order.  The  end  which  he  proposes  is  : 
'  Outre  la  renovation  spirituelle  commune  a  tous  les  directeurs 
de  retraites,  nous  avons  eu  pour  but  specifique  ce  que  nous 
voudrions  appeler  le  rehaussement  moral  du  pretre  religieux, 
et  missionaire  .  .  .  nous  nous  sommes  efforce  de  lui  precher  la 
penitence,  rimitatiori  religieuse  de  N,  Seigneur  et  la  grande  loi 
d'amour  de  Dieu  .  .  .  d'une  maniere  plus  relevee,  quoique  simple, 
qu'on  ne  le  fait  parfois '  (viii.).  From  the  outset  he  raises  the 
standard  of  priestly  holiness  high,  and  he  never  lowers  it ;  all 
tends,  as  it  should  do,  to  '  la  Deification  du  Pretre,'  even  his 
instruction  on  the  text  of  St.  John  :  '  Qui  facit  peccatum  ex 
diabolo  est/  and  which  has  for  heading  :  *  Sur  la  santanization 
du  Pretre.'  We  may  question  the  author's  choice  of  the  heading, 
but  to  his  exposition  and  conclusions  we  may  well  apply  his 
own  words  :  '  Expliquez  taut  qu'il  vous  plaira,  pour  moi  ils  me 
penetrent  de  terreur'  (p.  50).  Were  we  asked  to  give  the  character 
of  these  exercises  in  a  single  word,  we  should  say  force,  and  yet 
they  are  not  devoid  of  sentiment,  for  the  appeals  of  the  author 
are  frequently  most  touching,  and  he  imitates  his  holy  founder 
in  making  us  pray.  His  '  Pacte  d'union  avec  Notre-Seigneur 
(p.  247),  and  his  address  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  for  the 
grace  of  perseverance  (p.  252)  are  particularly  beautiful.  In  an 
appendix  we  have  '  Semaine  de  Prieres  Indulgences  a  1'usage 
du  clerge.'  There  is  also  a  plan  for  a  retreat  of  eight  days,  and 
one  for  secular  priests  who  wish  to  make  a  retreat  of  five  days 
in  their  own  presbytery.  We  may  safely  add  that  these  medita- 
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tions  may  be  profitably  used  in  the  course  of  tbe  year,  for  they 
certainly  merit  to  be  read  over  and  over  again. 

3.  Pratique  des  Vertus.  The  reviewing  of  the  preceding 
works  was  pleasant  and  easy ;  the  mental  reviewing  of  the 
Pratique  des  Vertus  is  not  less  agreeable  ;  but  to  give  the  readers 
of  the  I.  E.  EECOBD  anything  like  an  adequate  notion  in  a  mere 
notice  touches  on  the  impossible.  It  would  be  necessary  to  give 
the  whole  Introduction  to  enable  them  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
plan,  importance,  and  method  of  this  work.  In  three  volumes, 
especially  addressed  to  priests  and  religious,  the  author  gives  the 
practice  of  all  the  Christian  and  religious  virtues,  meted  out  day 
by  day  and  month  by  month  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  how  anyone  following  his  guidance  can  fail 
to  become  perfect.  Two  passages  from  the  '  Avant-Propos '  of 
the  third  volume  will  serve  as  a  fair  introduction  to  his  method. 
We  cite  them  in  the  tongue  used  by  the  author  :  4  Pour  moi,  quf 
n'ai  pas  suivi  ce  systeme  sans  m'etre  convanicu,  par  1'etude,  la 
critique  et  la  comparaison  de  beaucoup  d'auteurs,  de  sa  profonde 
sagesse  je  me  plais  (abstraction  faite  de  mon  travail)  a  le  comparer 
a  1'arbre  de  vie  qae  S.  Jean  vit  au  ciel :  "  Au  milieu  de  la  place  " 
dit  cet  apotre,  "etait  1'arbre  de  vie,  portantant  douze  fruits,  et, 
chaque  mois  donnant  son  fruit ;  et  les  feuilles  de  1'arbre  sont 
pour  la  guerison  des  nations."  '  And  as  Father  Bouchage  in  this 
work  only  carries  into  more  minute  detail  the  system  of  his 
Father,  St.  Alphonsus,  he  cites  the  words  of  a  successor  of  the 
holy  founder  as  an  authentic  exposition.  Here  are  the  words  of 
Fr.  Nic.  Mauron,  Sup.  Gen.,  C.SS.R. — '  Hunc  in  finem  (i.e.,  the 
perfect  imitation  of  Jesus  Christ).  Regula  nobis  sapientissimi 
duodecim  praeceteris  virtutes  praescribit  colendas  :  quas  sin- 
gulis  mensibus  assidue  meditentur  .  .  .  fieri  non  poterit  quin 
magnas  quotidie  ascensiones  ad  montem  sanctitatis  dispona- 
mus.'  Here  we  have  in  broad  outline  the  plan  of  the  three 
volumes.  The  author  chooses  a  virtue  for  each  month  ;  these 
twelve  virtues  embrace  the  whole  spiritual  life.  In  most  perfect 
order,  he  supplies  for  each  day  of  each  month  short  considerations 
on  the  virtue  which  is  assigned  to  the  month.  Each  considera- 
tion is  complete  in  itself,  and  the  considerations  of  the  whole 
month  supply  a  full  course  of  doctrine,  and  indication  of  the 
practice  of  each  virtue.  So  admirably  has  he  made  the  division, 
that  he,  who  is  faithful  to  the  method  prescribed  for  using  the 
matter,  grows,  we  might  almost  write  necessarily  grows,  in  the 
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virtue.  Having  thus  acquired  a  proficiency  in  one  virtue,  he 
takes  up  another  the  following  month,  beginning  with  new  fervour 
at  what  is  like  a  new  work,  while,  in  reality,  it  is  a  continuation 
of  what  has  already  been  done.  The  considerations  vary  both  in 
matter  and  quality  :  all  are  good,  many  most  excellent.  They 
speak  to  the  understanding,  they  move  the  affections,  and  they 
press  the  will  into  action. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  St.  Alphonsus,  the  author  assigns 
faith  to  January,  hope  to  February,  love  of  God  to  March,  love 
of  our  neighbour  to  April,  religious  poverty  to  May,  chastity  to 
June,  obedience  to  July,  meekness  and  humility  to  August, 
mortification  to  September,  recollection  to  October,  spirit  of 
prayer  to  November,  abnegation  and  love  of  the  Cross  to 
December.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  these  twelve  virtues  com- 
prehend all  the  practices  of  the  most  perfect  ascetical  life.  We 
may  look  on  the  first  four  as  laying  the  foundations  of  holiness, 
the  next  four  as  removing  the  obstacles  to  perfection,  and  last 
four  give  us  the  true  means  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  practice  of 
the  others.  (Iritrod.  1,  vol.  v.) 

The  theory  of  the  author  is  put  very  clearly  in  a  comparison 
which  he  uses  : — 

'  Celui  [he  writes]  qui  voudrait  arriver  a  un  degre  d'habilete 
dans  1'art  de  faire  des  portraits,  et  qui  put  produire  les 
traits  les  plus  delicats  des  figures  les  plus  difficiles,  n'aurait 
rien  de  meux  a  faire,  pour  cela,  que  de  s'  exercer  tous  les 
jours  a  tracer  tantot  un  ceil,  tantot  une  bouche,  tantot  un  oreille, 
tantot  un  autre  partie  de  la  tete  humaine.  Get  exercice  lui  ferait 
la  main,  lui  donnerait  un  coup-d'ceil  sur,  lui  apprendrait  peu  a 
peu  a  reproduire  toutes  les  figures  avec  fidelite,  grace  et  rapidite 
.  .  .  Or  cet  exercice,  juge  capital,  n'est  peintre :  .  .  De 
meme  pour  la  perfection.  L'ame  ayant  a  se  rendre  si  forte  et  si 
habile  qu'elle  puisse  reproduire  toutes  les  actions  des  saints,  et 
imiter  le  Sauveur  lui-meme,  ne  saurait  trouver,  pour  acquerir 
cette  force  et  cette  habilete  aucun  moyen  plus  efficace  que  de 
s'exercer  chaque  jour  a  un  act  special  de  vertu.  D'autant  plus 
qui  cet  exercice  par  sa  variete  meme,  est  aussi  agreable  que  pro- 
fitable, aussi facile  que  necessaire.'  (1.  c.  iii.) 

We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  variety  and  facility,  together 
with  the  fruit  which  this  method  has  produced,  that  has  made 
Pratique  des  Vertus  one  of  the  most  popular  ascetical  books  of 
our  day.  We  learn,  from  a  notice  at  the  end  of  Betraite,  that  the 
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sale  has  already  reached  six  thousand,  and  that  it  has  been 
highly  praised  by  the  episcopate,  by  the  clergy,  by  the  superiors 
of  seminaries  and  religious  houses,  and  by  the  leading  Catholic 
reviews.  We  are  of  opinion  that  these  three  works  are  well 
deserving  of  a  place  in  every  priest's  library. 

To  anticipate  a  question  which  will  rise  naturally  in  the 
minds  of  the  readers,  we  inform  them  that  the  three  works  are 
in  octavo.  The  Introduction  a  la  Vie  Sacerdotale  is  one  volume  of 
574  pages  ;  Retraite,  one  volume  of  315  pages ;  Pratique  des 
Vertus,  three  volumes,  532,  521,  and  573  pages.  The  paper, 
printing,  and  general  arrangement  are  excellent. 

We  have  only  dwelt  on  the  ascetical  view  of  the  Pratique  tics 
Vertus  ;  but  we  might  easily  have  shown  that  these  volumes  are  a 
veritable  mine  of  useful  matter  for  a  priest.  Father  Bouchage 
has  admirably  imitated  his  holy  founder  in  his  industry  and  in 
the  spirit  of  true  piety  which  breathes  in  the  three  excellent 
works  which  we  have  reviewed. 

J.  M. 

INSTITUTIONES     JUEIS     PUBLIC:     ECCLESIASTIC!.    Felix 
Cavagnis  :  Desclee,  Lefebvre  et   Cie  ,   Rome. 

THE  three  volumes  before  us  belong  to  the  third  edition ^of  a 
work  that,  as  books  go  now,  cannot  be  called  new.  Ever  anxious 
to  further  the  education  of  clerics,  and  render  it  fit  to  cope  with 
the  growing  intellectual  unrest  of  men,  in  1880  the  present  Holy 
Father  established  in  the  Eoman  Seminary  a  chair  for  the  expo- 
sition of  what  is  known  as  '  Jus  Publicum  Ecclesiasticum.' 
More  than  a  century  before  this  subject  had  been  for  the  first 
time  treated  as  distinct  from  another  to  which  it  is  closely  con- 
nected, and  with  which  sometimes  it  is  confused — Canon  Law. 
The  object,  as  well  as  the  sources,  of  this  latter  are  well  known  to 
all  ecclesiastical  readers.  The  former  science  deals  with  what  is, 
at  the  present  time,  ever  becoming  a  more  important  subject :  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  Church,  considered  as  a  perfect  society, 
divinely  instituted  ;  and  the  source  whence  all  its  principles  are 
drawn  is  Eevelation. 

The  man,  chosen  by  the  Pope,  for  the  new  Professorship,  was 
the  author  of  the  work  before  us  ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  matter 
and  manner  of  the  Lecture  here  presented,  it  was  a  happy  choice. 
Fulness,  as  far  as  the  scope  of  his  work  allowed,  clearness  in  the 
laying  down  of  fundamental  positions,  accuracy  in  his  treatment 
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of  distinctions,  conclusiveness  in  the  answers  to  difficulties,  a 
pleasant  philosophical  atmosphere  throughout,  these  are  a  few 
of  the  qualities  or  characteristics  we  wished  for  and  found  in  this 
attractive  little  work.  It  should  not,  however,  be  thought  that 
one  could  read  it  in  the  same  way  as  a  popular  exposition  of  the 
many  questions  treated.  This  is  a  student's  book,  though  a 
pleasant  one,  requiring  some  of  that  attention  in  its  perusal,  which 
such  books  ordinarily  demand.  These,  however,  who  may  have 
been  forced  by  stress  of  ministerial  duties  to  neglect  in  their 
reading  that  patience  of  investigation  which  characterised  their 
college  days,  could  with  little  difficulty  resume  their  old  methods 
in  a  perusal  of  these  volumes.  The  object,  too,  is  most  inviting, 
and  should,  we  think,  claim  the  attention  of  these  who  have  the 
leisure  necessary.  The  nature,  rights,  and  duties  of  a  perfect 
society  as  such,  those  of  the  Church  in  particular,  its  relations 
to  secular  States,  and  other  religious  bodies,  the  subject  of  the 
Church's  power,  its  organization,  the  many  special  questions 
arising  under  these  broad  heads,  education,  &c.,  give  ample 
matter  for  thought  ;  and,  when  treated  clearly  and  convincingly, 
as  here,  strengthen  one  in  defending  ecclesiastical  claims,  and 
protesting  energetically  against  ever-growing  encroachments  and 
injustice.  P.  S. 

A  TREATISE  ON  BRINGING  CHILDREN  TO  JESUS  CHRIST. 

Translated  from  the  Latin  of  John  Charlier  Gerson,  by 

the  Very  Eev.  W.  Canon  Whitty  (Translator  of  Let  Us 

Go  to  the  Holy  Table).    Dublin:  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son. 

WE  have  much  pleasure  in   recommending  this   admirable 

little  book.     The  translator  is  already  well  and  favourably  known 

by  his  excellent  translation  of  that  well-known  and  most  useful 

little  work,  Let  Us  Go  to  the  Holy  Table.  The  present  booklet  will 

be  found  to  be  not  less  useful,  and  we  hope  it  will  have  as  wide  a 

circulation  as  its  merits  deserve. 

The  subject  treated  is  one  of  the  very  first  importance  — 
Bringing  Children  to  Jesus  Christ — and  the  name  of  the  author, 
the  famous,  holy  and  learned  Gerson,  is  sufficient  to  ensure 
that  the  treatment  is  worthy  of  the  subject.  He  has  long  been 
acknowledged  as  a  master  in  spiritual  things,  and  in  this  matter 
he  speaks  with  special  authority,  for  during  many  years  of  his 
life,  though  weighted  with  the  cares  of  a  high  and  responsible 
office,  he  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  time  to  the,  to  him,  congenial 
work  of  forming  Christ  in  the  souls  of  the  little  ones. 
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As  the  editor's  preface  to  the  Latin  edition  puts  it : — '  This 
universally  commended  little  book  contains,  in  a  comprehensive 
form,  almost  everything  that  need  be  known  regarding  the  diffi- 
cult but  important  task  of  forming  Christ  in  the  souls  of  children, 
either  by  teachers,  pastors,  or  confessors.'  The  book  will,  indeed, 
be  most  useful  to  parents  and  teachers  ;  but,  without  doubt,  it 
will  be  invaluable  to  priests  and  confessors  of  children.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  priest  who,  in  his  work  for 
children,  and,  above  all,  in  the  very  important  work  of  hearing 
their  confessions,  is  guided  by  the  principles  so  clearly  set  forth 
in  this  little  treatise,  will  do  an  incalculable  amount  of  good 
amongst  the  little  ones,  and  be  the  means  of  sanctifying  and 
saving  many  souls. 

We  may  add  that  the  translator,  besides  rendering  the  text 
of  the  little  work  into  very  simple  and  easy-flowing  English,  has 
also  given  at  the  end  some  50  pages  of  new  and  very  useful 
matter  in  the  form  of  Appendices  :  1st,  a  synopsis  of  the  teaching 
of  the  author ;  2ndly,  a  word  to  parents ;  and,  3rdly,  an  article 
on  the  nature  of  catechistic  work  (formerly  published  in 
I.  E.  KECOKD).  If  we  mistake  not,  these  Appendices  will  be 
found  to  be  not  the  least  useful  portion  of  the  work. 

The  book  is  brought  out  by  the  eminent  firm  of  Gill  &  Son, 
Dublin. 

LA  MUSIQUE  SACREE.  Telle  que  la  veut  1'eglise,  par  1'Abbe 
Eugene  Chaminade,  Chanoine  Honoraire,  A.  Maitre  de 
Chapelle  a  la  Cathedrale  Saint-Front  de  Perigueux. 
Paris  :  P.  Lethielleux. 

THERE  are  practically  no  books  in  the  English  language  from 
which  one  could  derive  information  regarding  the  general  qualities 
good  Church  music  ought  to  possess.  Many  of  our  readers 
will,  therefore,  be  glad  to  have  this  French  book  brought  under 
their  notice.  The  author  has  set  himself  the  task  of  writing  a 
kind  of  commentary  on  the  '  Regulations  for  Church  Music  ' 
issued  by  the  Congregation  of  Bites  on  July  6th,  1894.  Building 
thus  on  a  very  safe  foundation,  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing 
together  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information  on  a  subject  which, 
while  very  important,  is  at  the  same  time  difficult  of  theoretic 
definition.  His  method  of  treatment  is  lucid,  easily  intelligible 
even  to  those  that  have  no  technical  knowledge  of  music.  His 
lively  and  spicy  diction  make  the  book  very  pleasant  reading. 
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The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  general  conditions  of  good  Church 
music  under  these  headings :  Latin  language,  no  profane  music, 
integrity  of  the  texts,  no  undue  repetitions,  &c.  The  second 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  polyphonic  or  Palestrina  style,  and 
shows  the  excellence  and  peculiar  suitability  of  this  kind  of 
music.  The  third  chapter  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  the 
book.  It  deals  with  modern  music,  '  chromatic  '  music,  as  the 
Regulations  of  the  S.  R.  C.  call  it.  It  is  full  of  pointed  and  racy 
remarks  on  modern  Church  music  in  general,  and  on  particular 
composers,  such  as  Mozart,  Haydn,  Rossini,  Gounod.  But  it 
also  gives  detailed  instructions  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
modern  music  may  be  used  in  churches.  Special  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  Organ,  the  Orchestra,  and '  Fanfares  et  Harmonies,' 
which  means,  we  believe,  bands  of  wind  instruments.  The  last 
chapter  contains  '  Practical  Conclusions,'  and  amongst  the  sug- 
gested means  of  improvement  we  are  glad  to  find  enumerated,  in 
the  first  place,  better  teaching  of  music  in  the  seminaries  and  in 
Christian  schools,  especially  Convent  schools.  There  are  added 
to  the  book  Appendices  on  the  Rubrics  of  Liturgical  Functions, 
and  on  the  singing  of  women  in  the  Church,  together  with  a  list 
of  sacred  music. 

H.  B. 

THE  LIFE   OF   ST.  HUGH  OF  LINCOLN.    Translated  from 

the  French    Carthusian  Life,   and   edited,   with    large 

additions,     by    Herbert        Thurston,     S.  J.     London : 

Burns   &   Gates.      Quarterly   Series. 

To  all  who  have  a  taste  for  the  history  of  the  Church  skilfully 

and  imperceptibly  interwoven  with  the  life-story  of  one  of  her  most 

illustrious  sons,  this,  the  latest  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Series, 

offers  an  intellectual  morsel   of   the   choicest   quality.     Clergy, 

especially,  of  all  ranks,  will  find  abundance    of   spiritual  food, 

solid  edification,  and  welcome  encouragement  in  the  story  of  one 

whom   a   learned    English    Protestant    (Dimock)    describes    as 

1  an  upright,  honest,  fearless   man,  an   earnest,  holy,  Christian 

bishop'— one   whom   Ruskin    (Preterita,  iii.  1.)   enthusiastically 

declares  to  be  *  the  most  beautiful  sacerdotal  figure  known  to  me  in 

history  .  .  .  his  power  in  his  own  personal  courage  and  justice 

only,  and  his  sanctity  as  clear,  frank,  and  playful  as  the  wave  of 

his  own   Chartreuse   well.'     Few,  we   think,  will   rise   from   a 

perusal  of  this  freshly- written  and  interesting  biography  without 
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a  feeling  that  the  great  word-painter  has  here,  at  least,  evinced 
in  the  domain  of  human  character  the  same  delicate  and  accurate 
appreciation  of  perfection  which  in  the  realms  of  landscape  and 
architecture  has  immortalized  his  name. 

A  career  so  chequered  as  that  of  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  ought 
to  possess  an  interest  for  an  exceptionally  large  and  varied  circle 
of  readers.  Born  in  one  of  the  sunny,  fertile,  vine-clad  valleys  of 
Savoy,  his  childhood  was  spent  amid  the  romantic  surroundings 
of  a  feudal  castle  in  the  age  of  the  First  Crusader.  A  rude 
nursery,  truly,  for  a  saint ;  yet  his  eighth  birthday  had  scarce 
dawned  when,  in  company  with  his  widowed  father,  he  bade  a 
definite  farewell  to  the  world,  and  entered  a  priory  of  the  Canons 
Eegular.  Such  a  life,  however,  was  but  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
summit  of  his  ambitions.  From  the  towers  of  his  ancestral 
castle  of  Avalon,  might  be  seen  afar  the  rocky  mountain  walls 
that  surround  the  lonely  monastery  of  the  Grand  Chartreuse,  and 
the  secret  desire  of  his  heart  had  ever  been  to  join  that  little 
band  of  solitaries,  '  already  famous  imitators  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Desert.'  He  became,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  a  Carthusian 
of  the  Carthusians,  and  a  Carthusian  he  remained,  in  spirit  as 
in  fact,  to  the  end,  despite  the  many  and  various  offices  of 
dignity  and  trust  which  circumstances  thrust  upon  him.  When 
Henry  II.  of  England,  doing  penance  for  the  murder  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  founded  a  Carthusian  monastery  at  Witham,  in 
Somersetshire,  he  took  our  saint  from  his  peaceful  solitude  at 
Chartreuse  to  be  its  Prior,  and  before  long  made  him  his  sole 
confidential  friend  and  adviser.  It  was  an  easy  stage  from  thence 
to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln,  an  onerous  and  difficult  position  in 
those  turbulent  times,  with  such  a  series  of  stiff-necked  and 
arrogant  monarchs  as  Henry,  Richard  Coeur  De  Lion,  and  John 
on  the  throne  of  England  ;  but  its  duties  were  discharged  by 
St.  Hugh,  with  energy  and  fearless  determination  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

Such  a  life  evidently  opens  up  a  period  of  English  history 
larger  in  extent,  and  of  unusual  interest ;  and  to  this  aspect  of 
it  his  biographer  has  certainly  done  ample  justice.  To  many, 
perhaps,  the  book  will  seem,  at  first,  rather  overweighted  with 
the  historical — a  charge  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  presses 
rather  sorely  on  many  of  its  elder  brethren  of  the  Quarterly  Series, 
But  the  educated  reader  will,  we  would  venture  to  promise,  find 
that,  thanks  to  Father  Thurston's  well-stored  mind  and  brilliant 
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pen,  the  occasional  historical  notes  and  disquisitions  are  among 
the  most  interesting  and  attractive  features  of  the  book. 

The  miraculous  element  too,  which,  with  all  its  peculiar 
difficulties  to  a  biographer,  is  largely  present  in  the  life  of  the 
saint,  has,  like  the  historical,  been  wisely  and  ably  handled.  It  is 
not  always  so  with  modern  biographers.  Time,  in  draining  the 
strong  wine  of  mediaeval  faith,  has  left  us,  sometimes,  too  much 
of  its  credulity  in  the  dregs.  But  the  learned  Jesuit  editor 
subjects  all  such  episodes  to  the  merciless  scrutiny  of  aBollandist, 
and  his  painstaking  annotations  are  calculated  to  convince 
the  most  cautious,  that  here,  at  least,  they  are  trusting  to  no 
mere  common  hunter  after  '  more  vulgar  marvels  which  might  or 
might  not  be  vitiated  by  fraud  or  imposture.'  And  what  has 
survived  the  test  of  Father  Thurston's  critical  apparatus  is 
enough,  we  should  think,  to  satisfy  the  keenest  appetite  for  the 
marvellous.  Witness,  for  example,  his  chapter  on  the  great  wild 
swan  that  sailed  from  out  the  Lincolnshire  fens  on  the  day  of 
St.  Hugh's  consecration,  and  for  fifteen  years  remained  the 
bishop's  devoted  guardian  and  attendant,  leaving  him  again,  with 
manifest  tokens  of  sorrow,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death. 

The  book,  to  our  mind,  eminently  realizes  the  ideal  of 
spiritual  reading.  'Example  is  better  than  precept:'  verba 
movent,  exempla  trahunt :  and  the  living,  moving  picture  herein 
painted  of  simple,  manly  piety  combined  with  hard,  untiring 
apostolic  labour,  is  surely  more  potent  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  passing  Christian  than  any  mere  soulless  ( thesaurus,' 
however  well  meant,  of  spiritual  maxims. 

J.W.B. 

JEEOME  SAVONAEOLA:  A  Sketch.    By  Kev.  J.  L.  O'Neil, 
O.P.     Boston  :  Marlier,  Callanan,  &  Co. 

THIS  little  volume,  which  we  have  read  with  much  interest, 
is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  one  the  author  describes  or  efly 
and  clearly  the  chief  events  in  the  life  of  the  celebrated 
Florentine  Friar ;  in  the  other  he  strives  to  represent,  in  what 
he  regards  as  its  true  light,  the  character  of  his  hero.  The  spirit 
of  this  latter  portion  of  the  work  may  be  gathered  from  a  few 
quotations  that  must  excite  the  wonder  even  of  some  who  were 
in  the  past,  thought  sincere  defenders  of  Savonarola.  4  In  1516 
Leo  X.  journeyed  to  Florence,  and,  having  gone  to  St.  Mark's, 
granted  an  indulgence  of  ten  years  and  ten  Lents  to  all  who 
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would  devoutly  visit  the  Prior's  cell '  (p.  185).  '  Clement  VIII. 
declared  that  if  Ferrara  fell  into  his  hands  he  would  canonize 
her  most  illustrious  son  Savonarola  '  (p.  186).  '  Benedict  XIV. 
declared  that  he  was  worthy  of  canonization '  (ib.).  Finally 
'  Madden  states  he  had  it  on  high  authority  that  one  of  the 
earliest  designs  of  Pius  IX.  was  the  canonization  of  Savonarola.' 
(note). 

It  is  not,  however,  in  a  spirit  of  indiscriminating,  and  some- 
what prejudiced,  hero-worship  that  the  rev.  author  approvingly 
cites  those  facts.  Savonarola's  disobedience  to  the  Pope  is  in  no 
way  palliated  or  excused  by  Fr.  O'Neil,  though  the  example  of 
St.  Cyprian  is  quoted  to  show  the  efficacy  of  repentance  even  in 
those  who  openly  resisted  their  superiors.  The  Friar's  develop- 
ment into  a  merely  political  partisan  meets  with  the  same  scant 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  his  biographer.  Still,  in  spite  of  such 
admissions,  Fr.  O'Neil's  sketch  succeeds  in  portraying  Savonarola 
as  a  man  of  sanctity,  who  began  his  work  of  moral  reformation, 
in  an  almost  paganized  city,  out  of  a  priestly  hatred  of  sin,  who 
wrought  there  a  wondrous,  if  not  lasting,  moral  revolution,  and 
died  a  patient  victim  of  unscrupulous  civil  hatred.  No  trace  of 
doctrinal  relationship  to  Luther  can  be  seen  either  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Prior's  life,  or  in  the  many  selections  from  his  writings  in 
the  Appendix ;  and  the  book  will  cause  even  the  most  prejudiced 
to  regret  that  this  ardent  Catholic  priest  should  be  seen  in  effigy, 
beside  the  immoral  orignators  of  the  so-called  Reformation,  in  the 
Luther  statue  at  Worms. 

P.S. 

THE    MISSION,    NOVENA,  AND  EETEEAT  COMPANION.    By 

Kev.  Kichard  M.  Ryan.  Dublin :  J.  Duffy  &  Co. 
EVEN  the  cursory  head  on  which  a  jaded  reviewer  often  bases 
his  estimate  of  a  book  is  sometimes  quite  enough  to  impress  him 
with  the  excellence  of  a  particular  work.  We  had  not  read 
through  many  pages  of  The  Mission,  Novena,  and  Retreat 
Companion,  before  being  convinced  that  we  held  in  our  hands 
a  precious  thing,  a  life-giving  book,  if  only  the  dead  would  read 
it,  or  even  read  one  of  the  eight  conferences  which  make  up  the 
body  of  the  work.  Here,  indeed,  is  no  so-called  pious  book,  with 
long  eloquent  prayers,  and  strange  stories,  and  elaborate  schemes 
of  devotion  ;  nothing  new,  indeed,  is  here  at  all ;  but  the  '  basic  ' 
elements  of  spirituality,  the  great  fundamental  truths  are  set 
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forth  in  all  their  traditional  costume  without  any  suggestions 
of  'happiness  in  hell/  or  of  '  God  being  too  good  to  damn  any- 
body,' or  any  other  such  nonsense.  It  is  just  the  book  for  this 
age  of  multiform  worldliness  :  for  being  so  gracefully  written  as  to 
satisfy  all  but  the  most  fastidious  dilettanti,  and  so  logical  as  to 
attract  the  educated  intellect,  there  runs  through  the  whole  work 
a  tone  of  warning  and  threat,  now  heightened  by  vivid  glimpses 
of  the  wrath  to  come,  now  relieved  by  reflections  on  the  means  of 
salvation  ;  the  whole  being  caculated  to  make  this  world  with 
all  its  pomp  appear  a  very  petty  bauble  in  comparison  with  the 
spiritual  realities  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  ignore.  The  subjects 
treated  are  :  Salvation,  The  End  of  Man,  Sin,  Death,  Judg- 
ment, Hell,  God's  Mercy,  and  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  Each 
conference  is  followed  by  a  uuitable  prayer,  always  one  of  the 
old  classic  prayers,  such  as  the  Litany  of  our  Lady,  the  Universal 
prayer,  or  the  Act  of  Reparation  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  Reading 
has  now  become  the  privilege  of  the  million,  and  a  thousand 
agencies  are  busy  in  supplying  a  demand  which  is  daily  on  the 
increase.  It  is,  therefore,  recognised  that  the  circulation  of 
sound  Catholic  literature  has  almost  become  an  official  duty  of 
the  pastor.  Here  is  a  book  which  he  may  with  safety  recommend 
to  his  people.  It  is  of  small  compass,  cheap,  instructive,  devotional, 
and  eminently  calculated  to  arouse  the  sinner  from  indifference 
and  tepidity. 

T.  P.  G. 

INSTITUTIONS s  THEOLOGICAE  DE  SACBAMENTIS  ECCLESIAE. 
Auctore  Joanne  Bapt.  Lasse,  S.  J.  Volumen  Alterum. 
opus  Posthumum.  Cura  Augustini  Lehmkuhl,  S.J. 
De  Poenitentia  cum  Appendice  de  Indulgentiis.  De 
Extrema  Unctione.  De  Ordine.  De  Matrimonio. 
Friburgi :  Sump.tibus  Herder. 

IN  the  I.  E.  RECOBD  of  June,  1897,  there  appeared  an  appre- 
ciative notice  of  Father  Lasse's  first  volume  of  the  Sacraments. 
The  critic  mentioned  that  it  was  the  author's  intention  to  give  us 
the  benefit  of  his  genius,  and  of  his  twenty  years'  experience  in 
teaching  theology,  by  publishing  monographs  not  merely  on  the 
Sacraments,  but  also  on  a  great  many  other  dogmatic  questions. 
God  willed  otherwise,  however.  Before  Father  Lasse  had  fully 
prepared  for  the  press  the  second  volume  on  the  Sacraments 
he  was  called  away  to  a  better  life,  let  us  hope. 
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Fortunately,  it  required  but  the  services  of  a  competent  editor 
to  render  fit  for  publication  the  volume  now  before  us.  This 
work  fell  to  the  lot  of  Father  Lehmkuhl.  He  did  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  modify  in  any  way  the  result  of  Father  Lasse's 
labours ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  explanatory  note  here 
and  there — which  he  always  acknowledges — and  the  insertion  of 
the  different  rites  connected  with  the  sacrament  of  Orders — an 
insertion  evidently  intended  by  the  author — both  matter  and 
form  remain  what  they  were  before  the  editor's  work  began. 

We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  this  modesty  on  Father 
Lehmkuhl's  part.  For,  taking  it  on  the  whole,  the  book  is  one 
that  needs  no  touching  or  refining;  at  least,  a  touch  other  than  the 
author's  might  only  spoil  what  is  a  fairly  perfect  specimen  of  its 
kind.  It  is  a  very  full  treatment  of  the  different  subjects,  full  in 
substance,  and  not  wearying  by  unnecessary  details.  The  author 
is  no  faddist.  He  is  content  to  follow  beaten  paths ;  but  he 
always  does  so  with  his  eyes  open.  We  may  not  agree  with  his 
views  on  a  great  many  of  the  questions  he  discusses,  and  we  all 
know  what  a  fruitful  parent  of  diverging  opinions  sacramental 
theology  has  ever  been,  but  we  must  always  admit  that  he 
is  a  brilliant  advocate,  and  that  he  is  never  alone.  Then,  it  is  a 
very  readable  book,  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  who  had  some- 
thing sensible  to  say,  and  who  said  it.  For  this  reason  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  second  volume,  at  any  rate,  though 
very  exhaustive,  is  not  above  the  heads  of  ordinary  students 
of  theology,  even  of  those  who  are  making  their  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject. 

Of  course,  it  would  not  be  human  handiwork  if  it  did  not 
carry  imperfections  on  its  head.  The  consecutive  numbering 
of  the  paragraphs  is  a  want  that  we  should  like  very  much  to 
see  supplied.  The  numerical  divisions  and  subdivisions  for 
purposes  of  argument  are  often  rather  faulty,  sometimes  intricate 
and  confusing,  sometimes — once  certainly — clearly  overlapping. 
There  are  too  many  Scholia  scattered  up  and  down  through  the 
volume.  Many  of  these  might  well  have  been  inserted  in  the 
body  of  the  thesis,  while  others  are  of  so  important  a  character 
that  they  demand  co-ordinate  treatment. 

As  may  be  seen,  however,  such  defects  are  merely  passing 
shadows,  and  leave  a  very  praiseworthy,  and  a  very  valuable 
work,  very  praiseworthy  and  valuable  still. 

D.  D. 


MUSIC  AND  THE  WORK  OF   THE  PRIESTHOOD 

'All  musical  people  seem  to  me  happy.  It  is  the  most  engrossing  pursuit ; 
almost  the  only  innocent  and  unpunished  passion.' — SYDNEY  SMITH. 

SOME  little  time  before  Socrates  was  proffered  the 
deadly  cup  he  unbosomed  himself  to  Cebes,  and 
explained  that  all  through  his  life  he  had  been 
haunted  by  a  dream  in  which  someone  kept  repeat- 
ing to  him,  '  0  Socrates,  compose  and  practice  music.' 
Unfortunately,  the  Philosopher  neglected  the  invitation, 
compliance  with  which  might  have  saved  him  from  an 
untimely  end,  and  left  to  the  world  for  some  further  space 
of  time  the  master-mind  it  could  but  so  sadly  afford  to  lose. 
In  his  disregard,  however,  of  the  divine  art,  the  midwife's 
son  was  in  no  wise  dissimilar  to  the  many  learned  men  who 
either  preceded  or  were  contemporaneous  with  him.  In 
fact,  owing  to  the  long-continued  ignorance  as  to  its  real 
principles,  music,  as  an  art,  remained  practically  undeveloped 
at  a  date  when  the  sister  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  had  attained  their  fullest  and  richest  perfec- 
tion. For  long  centuries  music  was  little  better  than  the 
Cinderella  of  the  Art  Family. 

Taking  a  cursory  glance  back  through  the  ages  we  can 
trace  the  history  of  music  as  an  art  up  to  its  fountain-head 
in  the  East,  whence  came  all  learning  and  refinement,  ever 
gravitating  westwards,  The  female  musicians  and  singers 
of  Tyre  were  in  great  demand  in  Egypt ;  and  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Phoenicians,  in  their 

FOURTH  SERIES,  VOL.  V. — MARCH,  1899.  N 
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frequent  descents  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Britain,  taught 
the  Druids  the  use  of  the  harp  and  other  simple  instruments. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  proficiency  of  the  Druids  on  those 
instruments  occasioned  Caesar,  when  he  came  amongst  them, 
B.C.  55,  no  small  amount  of  surprise.  According  to  Josephus 
there  were  no  less  than  forty  thousand  psalteries  and  harps 
in  Solomon's  Temple  made  from  the  purest  bronze.  Among 
the  Greeks  there  was  anything  but  a  universal  love  for 
music.  Pindar,  indeed,  pays  a  high  compliment  to  his 
countrymen  when  he  describes  Orpheus,  when  com- 
missioned by  Apollo,  drawing  even  the  trees  after  him,  so 
enthralling  were  the  sounds  emitted  from  his  lyre.  But 
albeit  Diodorus  perfected  the  flute  by  adding  to  the  number 
of  holes,  and  Timotheus  improved  the  lyre  by  the  addition 
of  an  extra  string,  for  which  hardihood  on  his  part  he  was 
fined  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  banished  their  city ;  and 
even  though  Plato  writes  of  music  as  a  moral  law  which 
imparts  a  soul  to  the  universe  ;  still  the  fact  remains,  that 
the  Greeks,  as  a  nation,  failed  to  realise  the  extent  to  which 
music  may  be  employed  as  an  aid  to  the  attaintment  of 
culture.  The  Romans  have  a  still  more  lamentable  record 
in  this  particular. 

During  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  music 
was  practically  at  a  stand-still.  St.  Paul  urged  his  neophytes 
to  sing  and  make  melody  in  their  hearts ;  advice  which  was 
very  literally  acted  upon  during  those  long,  dark  days  of 
relentless  persecution,  when  there  was  but  little  scope,  and 
less  desire,  for  the  exercise  of  the  vocal  gifts  of  the  faithful. 
St.  Augustine,  endowed  with  that  prevision  which  invariably 
accompanies  genius,  seemed  to  realise  clearly  the  multitude 
of  uses  to  which  music  might  be  put,  and  its  importance  as 
a  factor  in  drawing  the  mind?  and  the  hearts  of  men  towards 
God.  Thus  in  Letter  CL,  addressed  to  Memor  (A.D.  409), 
he  alludes  to  the  metre  of  the  Psalms,  and  to  David  himself, 
'  that  holy  man  who  loved  sacred  music,'  and  who,  *  more 
than  any  other  has  kindled  in  me  a  passion  for  its  study.' 
Again,  writing  to  St.  Jerome,1  on  the  origin  of  the  human 

1   Lotrer  clxvi.,  A.D.  1 1"). 
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soul,    he  quotes    the  words  of  Isaias,    xl.  26,  qui 

in  n-umero  militiam  corwn,  &c.,  and  adds,  '  for  which  reason 

music,  the  science  or  capacity  of  correct  harmony,  has  been 

given  by  the  goodness  of  God  to  mortals  possessed  of  reason- 

able souls,  with  a  view  to  keep  them  in  mind  of  this  great 

truth.' 

But  had  it  not  been  for  the  patronage  extended  to  it  by 
the  Church,  to  which  all  the  arts  are  but  so  many  hand- 
maids helping  her  in  the  great  work  of  purifying  and 
elevating  the  human  mind  and  heart,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
the  extent  to  which  the  development  of  the  art  of  music  in 
its  highest  forms  might  have  been  retarded,  and  the  gross, 
debasing  use  to  which  this  noble  gift  of  God  might  have 
been  subjected.  From  the  time  of  Ambrose  and  Augustine 
on  to  the  days  of  Gregory,  who  accomplished  so  great 
a  work  in  the  interests  of  Church  music,  we  find  this  art 
keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  Church,  till  in  the 
sixteenth  century  Palestrina  poured  a  flood  of  sacred 
harmony  upon  the-  world  bringing  home  to  countless  human 
souls  in  all  ages  a  thrill  of  rapture  but  rarely  experienced 
this  side  of  the  grave, 

Seeing  that  the  Church  has  proved  herself  so  bountiful  a 
Patron  of  music  one  would  imagine  that  the  clergy,  more 
especially  in  the  closing  days  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
would  rank  themselves  amongst  the  most  impassioned  lovers 
and  students  of  this  glorious  art.  We  cannot  blind  our- 
selves to  the  fact  that  music  makes  directly  for  refinement 
and  culture,  gifts  which  we  as  priests  can  no  more  afford  to 
dispense  with  than  can  the  man  of  the  world.  I  have  a  very 
clear  recollection  of  the  impression  left  upon  my  mind  when, 
hurriedly  looking  through  Purcell's  Life  of  Cardinal  Manning 
for  the  purpose  of  review,  I  was  arrested  by  the  words  Ni 
colte,  ni  civile,  as  applied  to  the  clergy  ;  and  read  that  this 
very  circumstance,  in  the  Cardinal's  estimation,  was  one  of 
the  hindrances  to  the  spread  of  the  faith  in  England.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  I  have  always  considered  that  there  is  no 
man  more  deserving  of  pity  than  he  for  whom  the  notes  in  a 
stave  of  music  possess  no  more  significance  than  a  motto 
carved  in  Hebrew  characters  ;  who  is  ignorant  of  the  relative 
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value  of  a  semibreve  and  a  quaver ;  and  who  never  feels  the 
least  inclination  to  discover  what  is  meant  by  the  time 
signatures,  or  the  extent  of  disagreement  between  such 
terms  as  Sclierzando,  and  Andante  Maestoso. 

In  these  ftn-de-siecle  days  of  ours,  when  almost  every  other 
school  miss  is  a  professed  Wagnerite,  sighing  for  the  coming 
of  the  day  when  she  will  find  herself  in  a  position  to  visit 
Bayreuth ;  when  the  baker  over  the  way  is  capable  of 
appreciating  the  most  expressive,  and  intricate  chromatic 
passages  to  be  found  in  the  compositions  of  Bach  or  Purcell, 
and  of  describing,  with  some  show  of  eloquence,  the 
numerous  dramatic  strokes  of  Gluck,  and  the  beauties  of 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  Weber,  it  is,  evidently, 
full  time  that  we  of  the  clergy,  as  men  of  education  and 
culture,  had  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  this  branch  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge. 

I  have  sometimes  heard  it  stated,  that  priests,  as  a  body, 
are  not  musical,  and  I  fear  there  is  a  large  element  of  truth 
in  the  accusation.  For  my  part,  when  I  came  to  reckon  up 
the  fathers  with  whose  acquaintance  I  am  honoured,  I  feel 
constrained  to  admit  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  them 
possess  very  little  more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
music.  In  fact,  an  intimacy  with  even  the  primary  laws 
of  harmony  seems  to  lie  as  far  outside  them  as  does  the 
enumeration  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  Materia  Medica. 
I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  the  second  of  the  Kichter 
Concerts,  given  in  the  Queen's  Hall,  during  the  Autumn 
season  of  1896,  and  which  I  attended  with  a  clerical  friend 
who  accompanied  me  more,  I  am  sure,  from  a  desire  to  fall 
in  with  my  views  than  from  any  immediate  prospect  of 
intense  enjoyment.  The  far-famed  Viennese  cappellmeister 
was  in  splendid  form,  and  the  programme  was  one  well 
calculated  to  satisfy  even  the  most  exigent  of  musical 
epicures.  We  had  Wagner's  overture  to  Faust  ;  a  delight- 
ful Humoresque  by  Strauss  ;  a  symphonic  poem  entitled 
'  The  Golden  Spinning  Wheel,'  by  Dvorak,  a  composer  that 
can  be  heard  almost  daily  with  a  growing  sense  of  pleasure  ; 
and  the  stirring,  ever  popular  Valkyries  Kide,  by  Wagner. 
The  piece  de  resistance,  however,  of  the  programme  was 
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Tschaikowsky's  symphony  in  B  minor,  more  generally 
known  as  the  Pathetique.  It  is  perfectly  astonishing  the 
freshness,  vigour,  and  brilliancy  exhibited  in  the  works  of 
these  Russian  composers.  Somebody  said  lately,  that  a 
century  hence  the  Celto-Saxon,  and  the  Slav  races  will 
divide  the  habitable  globe  between  them.  This  may  be. 
Certain  it  is,  they  are  to-day  dividing  the  world  of  song 
without  the  faintest  fear  of  rivalry.  Than  the  Pathetique 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  finer  sample  of  the  work  of 
Muscovite  School  of  Music.  In  October,  1893,  the  com- 
poser, Tschaikowsky,  conducted  the  first  performance  of 
this  his  greatest  work  at  St.  Petersburg.  Three  short 
weeks  later,  when  the  composition  was  repeated  by  the 
Imperial  Musical  Society  in  the  Russian  capital,  the 
occasion  proved  to  be  an  In  Memoriam  concert  given  in 
honour  of  the  composer  who  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature 
in  that  short  interval. 

The  work  consists  of  four  movements.  In  the  first 
there  are  evident  traces  of  the  strivings,  the  doubts,  and 
the  storms  of  a  noble  soul  borne  down  by  an  adverse  fate. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  bright  soft  gleam  of  hope  and  resig- 
nation ;  but  the  cry  of  anguish  and  despair  is  never  hushed 
for  long.  The  second  movement,  Allegro  con  Grazia,  is 
said  to  be  almost  a  solitary  instance  of  an  extended  sympho- 
nic movement  couched  in  f  time.  The  third  is  remarkable 
for  a  long  running  passage  of  ascending  and  descending 
scales,  until  the  final  coda  brings  the  movement  to  a  close 
on  G  major.  The  madly  turbulent  passage  in  the  finale 
goes  on  increasing  in  speed  until  it  ends  with  a  terrific 
clash  (///)  on  the  cord  of  C  major,  after  which  the  move- 
ment gradually  dies  away  into  silence,  with  here  and  there 
a  sob  of  heartrending  sorrow. 

More  than  once  during  the  rendering  of  this  superb 
work  did  I  look  into  the  face  of  my  companion.  But  his 
eyes  flashed  forth  no  gleam  of  appreciation.  In  fact,  I 
think  he  was  bored  by  the  whole  performance,  at  which 
thousands  of  musical  experts  were  gathered  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  I  question  if  even  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
'  Hailstone  Chorus,'  as  given  by  three  thousand  singers  at 
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the  Handel  Festival  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  would  have 
made  anything  more  than  a  transient  impression  upon 
him.  Sbakespear's  declaration,  to  the  effect  that 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  moved  by  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  tit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils, 

strikes  one  as  being  of  a  very  sweeping  character.  Perhaps 
it  is  but  the  poet's  way  of  expressing  his  contempt  for  the 
man  who  fails  to  appreciate  music  of  a  high  order.  For 
has  not  music  been  described  as  *  the  living  voice  of  the 
beautiful '  ?  as  something  without  which  beauty  itself  is 
incomplete,  '  needing  some  adequate  utterance  of  the  soul 
within  it '  ?  Sydney  Smith,  with  whose  words  I  have 
prefaced  this  paper,  lays  it  down  that 

If  we  are  stupid  and  indolent  we  are  capable  of  resisting  the 
power  of  music  for  a  time.  But  [he  adds]  when  the  twangings, 
and  the  beatings,  and  the  breathings  once  reach  the  heart,  and 
set  it  moving  with  all  its  streams  of  life,  the  mind  bounds  from 
grief  to  joy,  from  joy  to  grief,  without  effort  or  pang,  but  seems 
rather  to  derive  its  keenest  pleasure  from  the  quick  vicissitude  of 
passion  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

We  can  never  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  composers  have  written  not  so  much  to  delight  the 
ear,  as  to  refine  our  passions,  and  to  improve  our  minds. 

'  Well,  Master  Handel,'  said  George  the  Second  to  the  great 
composer  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  performance  of  the  Mctxiali 
in  London,  '  it  must  be.  owned  you  have  made  us  a  noble  present 
in  your  Mcasiali.  It  is  a  brave  piece  of  work,  and  I  would  gladly 
show  my  gratitude  to  you,  in  your  own  person,  for  the  fair 
entertainment  you  have  provided  us  all.' 

'  Sire,'  replied  Handel,  with  a  profound  obesiance,  '  I  have 
endeavoured,  not  to  entertain  you,  but  to  make  you  better.' 

This  noble  aim  on  Handel's  part  goes  far  towards 
explaining  his  early  unpopularity  in  England.  The 
mimics  and  the  coarse-minded  comic  (sic)  singers  of  those 
days  mocked  and  ridiculed  the  matchless  music  which  is 
now  embalmed  in.  the  memory  of  the  nation.  Dublin  was 
the  first  city  in  the  kingdom  to  hear  the  Messiah ;  and  be  it 
said  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  Irish  capital,  Dublin 
went  mad  over  it,  and  hailed  the  great  composer,  in  the 
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words  of  Beethoven,  as  '  Monarch  of  the  World  of  Music.' 
I  remember  once  reading  an  essay  by  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  which  he  combatted,  in  his  own  incomparable  way,  the 
idea  that  music  ranks  amongst  the  trifles  of  existence.    This 
idea  the  great  statesman  denounced  as  '  a  gross  error.'     To 
his    thinking,   if  I  remember    aright,   music    ought  to    be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  forcible  instruments,  either 
for  training,  arousing,  or  governing  the  human  mind.     To 
prove  this  assertion  he  brought  his  vast  classical  lore  into 
play,  and  reverted  to  the  time  when  letters  and  civilization 
had  but  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  world.     Not  even  then, 
he  insisted,  was  music  unknown ;  nor  was  it,  at  that  remote 
date,  the  handmaid  of  light  amusement.    But  to  it  the  noble 
art  of  poetry  was  essentially  wedded.     The  poet  was  also  a 
musician ;  and  no  verse  was  spoken  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  but  music  was  adopted  as  its  vehicle.     Thus,  we  are 
shown  that  it  was  then  a  fixed  conviction  that  through  music 
lay  the  straightest  and  easiest  way  to  the  human  heart  and 
affections.     Even  as  I  write  these  words  a  fact  is  pressing 
itself  upon  my  attention  which  goes  far  to  prove  the  useful- 
ness of  music  as  a  means  of  reviving  our  flagging  spirits. 
The  day  is  wet  and  depressing,  like  most  of  those  opening 
days   in   1899  ;    a   company  of  soldiers  is   marching  past. 
There  is  no  band ;  but  a  private  at  the  head  of  the  squad 
has  a  piccolo,  on  which  he  is  discoursing  one  of  those  quaint 
old  Scotch  airs  which  Burns  probably  whistled  as  he  followed 
the  plough,  or  wandered  at  eve  in  the  shaws  of  Drumlanrig. 
The  men,  as  they  march  along,  take  up  the  refrain,  and  it 
is  not  a  little  interesting  to  watch  the  poor  fellows  pulling 
themselves  together  under  the  influence  of  the  music. 

As  priests  we  must  all  recognise  the  importance  of 
possessing  some  knowledge  of  music.  We  know  that  the 
laity  are  forging  ahead  in  this  particular,  and  that  they 
frequently  criticize  our  shortcomings  in  this  as  in  numerous 
other  matters  which  I  will  not  stop  to  mention.  Convinced 
that  we  ought  to  know  something  about  music,  how  comes 
it  to  pass  that  the  generality  of  priests  display  such  an 
amount  of  carelessness  in  the  matter  of  mastering  even  the 
simplest  elements  of  the  Church's  plain  song  ?  With  this, 
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at  all  events,  every  priest  ought  to  be  perfectly  familiar ;  for, 
to  my  mind,  it  forms  to-day  almost  as  important  apart  of  our 
equipment  as  the  knowledge  of  Canon  Law  we  receive  does. 
What  can  be  more  devotional,  what  better  aid  to  piety  can 
we  have,  than  a  Mass  well  and  properly  sung  ?  What  more 
fertile  cause,  on  the  other  hand,  of  distraction,  and  to  those 
possessed  of  trained  ears,  of  pain,  than  one  badly  sung  ? 
Yet  think  of  the  number  of  times  we  have  heard  the 
Preface  spoiled,  disfigured  beyond  all  hope  of  recognition. 
It  is  not  easy  to  find  two  priests  who  will  sing  the  prayers 
alike,  paying  due  attention  to  the  Punctum  Principale  and 
the  Semipunctum.  The  Epistle  is  generally  either  read  or 
else  embellished  beyond  all  bounds.  The  Gospel  proves  a 
stumbling-block  to  many.  I  do  believe  that  were  a 
detonator  to  explode  under  the  feet  of  some  of  our  deacons, 
it  would  occasion  them  less  dismay  and  terror,  than  the 
meeting  with  a  note  of  interrogation  in  the  Gospel. 
Outside  Eome,  and  a  few  large  and  well-appointed  churches, 
who  of  us  has  ever  heard  the  beautiful  music  of  Holy  Week 
rendered  as  it  ought  to  be  ?  I  have  few  recollections  of  a 
more  painful  nature  than  one  which  brings  me  back  many 
years  to  a  certain  Palm  Sunday  when,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  I  heard  the  Passion  sung  by  three  priests.  The 
gentleman  who  impersonated  the  '  Turba '  did  not  evi- 
dently know  one  note  of  the  music  from  another.  The 
effect  was  appalling.  For  my  part,  I  hope  that  life  has  no 
similar  trial  in  store  for  me.  Surely,  there  is  a  limit  to 
human  endurance.  Yet  when  we  come  to  think  how  slight 
an  output  of  energy  would  suffice  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things,  one  cannot  but  wonder  at  its  long  continuance. 

Even  the  poorest  voice  is  capable  of  development  and 
training  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  man  living  that  is  not 
possessed  of  some  sort  or  other  of  singing  voice.  It  may 
not  be  very  much,  but  it  exists,  and  whatever  exists  is 
endowed  with  some  capacity  for  improvement.  What  an 
excellent  thing  it  would  be  if  three  or  four  priests  living  in 
the  same  locality,  were  to  combine  and  form  themselves 
into  a  singing  class.  By  making  it  a  point  always 
to  practice  together,  they  would  soon,  with  the  aid  of  a 
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piano  or  a  harmonium,  master  all  that  they  require  to  know 
for  the  proper  rendering  of  the  services  of  the  Church. 
Think  of  the  improvement  which  might  be  effected  in  the 
singing  of  the  music  of  a  Requiem  Mass  if  only  the  simple 
harmonies  required  for  the  Kyrie,  the  Dies  Ir<z,  the  Sanctus, 
and  the  Agnes  Dei  were  once  and  for  all  completely  mastered. 
When  one  comes  to  think  of  the  renderings  he  has  heard 
of  the  Requiem  Music,  he  is  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  ground  which  lies  ready  for  improvement  in  that 
direction. 

A  priest  with  a  voice  can  accomplish  wonders  in  the 
direction  of  improving  the  Church  services.  These  can 
never  possibly  be  given  with  sufficient  devotion  and  fervour. 
Take  the  Benediction  service.  Every  movement  of  it 
appeals  directly  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  worshipper. 
A  nicely  trained  choir  of  four  or  five  voices,  singing  the 
0  Salutaris,  the  Litany,  and  the  Tantum  Ergo,  devoutly, 
simply,  and  without  any  striving  for  effect,  can  accomplish 
wonders  in  this  particular  instance ;  and  yet  one  is  driven 
almost  to  despair  when  he  reviews  his  experience  of  the 
Benedictions  he  has  assisted  at.  It  is  nothing  unusual 
now-a-days  to  hear  people  say  that  they  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  attend  High  Mass  or  Evening  Service 
because  of  the  atrocious  manner  in  which  our  choirs  sing, 
This  is  a  pity ;  but  it  is  a  fact ;  and  the  absentees  will  go 
on  increasing  until  something  has  been  done  to  render  the 
services  mentioned  above  bright  and  attractive.  And  that 
this  can  be  affected  without  any  considerable  expenditure 
of  time  or  money,  I,  for  one,  have  not  the  faintest  shadow  of 
doubt. 

During  the  last  year  or  two,  much  h  s  been  said  and 
written  on  the  matter  of  Church  music.  It  is  a  question 
on  which  those  entitled  to  be  heard  take  widely  divergent 
views.  This,  perhaps,  is  just  as  it  should  be.  A  prominent 
writer,  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  in  musical 
matters,  recently  wrote  that,  *  The  practice  of  singing  in 
church  proceeds  from  the  idea  that,  in  the  exaltation  of 
prayer,  the  soul,  having  reached  the  last  limit  obtainable  by 
mere  words,  demands  an  extended  expression,  and  finds 
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it  in  song.'  But  how  is  this  '  song  '  to  be  rendered  ?  Can 
we  ever  find  men  and  women  sufficiently  impressed  with 
the  sacredness  of  the  words  to  which  they  are  giving  vocal 
expression,  or  adequately  conscious  of  the  privilege  they 
enjoy  in  being  permitted  to  sing  in  the  house  of  God?  We 
cannot  always  find  voices  of  pare  etiolated  quality  of  a  choir 
of  nuns ;  and  it  seldom  falls  to  our  lot  to  hear  the  music  of 
the  Mass  rendered  as  the  writer  above  mentioned  describes 
it  as  having  been 

Sung  by  two  grey-haired  men  in  the  Papal  choir  in  Rome, 
soprano  voices  of  a  rarer  and  more  radiant  timbre  than  any 
woman's  sexful  voice,  and  subtle,  and,  in  some  complex  way, 
hardly  of  the  earth  at  all — voices  in  which  no  accent  of  sex  tran- 
spired ;  abstract  voices  aloof  from  any  stress  of  passion.  They 
were  not  human  voices,  and,  hearing  them,  Evelyn  had  imagined 
angels  bearing  tall  lilies  in  their  hands,  standing"  on  wan  heights 
of  celestial  landscape,  singing  their  clear  silver  music. 

Those  who  take  part  in  the  controversy  as  to  the  most 
suitable  sort  of  music  for  Catholic  churches  may  simply  be 
divided  into  two  classes.  One  class  advocates  the  rigorous 
banishment  of  the  finest  of  the  sacred  compositions  of  such 
men  as  Mozart,  Haydn,  Gounod,  Eossini,  Beethoven,  and 
Weber,  from  our  choirs.  They  tell  us  that  a  reaction,  as 
someone  has  put  it,  is  preparing  '  against  the  jovialities  of 
Kossini,  whose  Stabat  Mater  still  desecrates  Good  Friday, 
and  against  the  erotics  of  M.  Gounod  and  his  suite,'  and 
that  matters  will  never  go  right  until  we  return  to  the  severity 
of  strict  Gregorian  in  our  churches.  Another  class  of  writers 
maintain  that  the  compositions  of  Mozart  and  the  other 
famous  artists  just  mentioned,  are  eminently  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  our  churches,  and  that  they  are 
completely  in  harmony  with  that  sense  of  beauty,  sweet- 
ness, and  majesty,  which  pervades  all  things  Catholic. 
With  this  school  of  musicians  I  am  in  agreement.  In  fact, 
I  hope  the  day  may  never  come  when  we  shall  see 
Mozart's  No.  1,  Haydn's  No.  2,  Beethoven  in  C,  Weber 
in  G,  or  Gounod's  '  Messe  Solemnelle,'  banished  from  our 
churches.  Strict  musical  connoisseurs  may  consider  Gounod's 
Ave  Maria  an  abomination  ;  but,  surely,  we  have  Cherubini's 
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to  fall  back  upon  as  an  antidote  to  the  outcome  of  Gounod's 
misrepresentation  of  Bach.  There  is  one  part,  however, 
upon  which  experts  of  all  classes  are  agreed,  and  that  is  the 
urgent  need  that  exists  for  improvement  in  our  mariner  of 
singing  our  vernacular  hymns.  Enter  a  church  of  the 
Establishment  or  a  Wesleyan  Chapel,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  hymns  are  sung  invariably  in  four  parts,  each  part  being 
well  balanced,  and  the  whole  delivered  with  due  attention 
to  strictness  of  time  and  expression.  With  us  it  is  quite 
the  reverse.  As  a  general  rule,  our  hymns  are  sung  in 
unison  ;  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  important  matter 
of  expression  ;  and,  as  for  time,  it  is  nothing  unusual  to  find 
the  members  of  the  congregation  in  the  nave  of  the  church 
a  full  bar  behind  the  people  in  the  choir.  This  is  a  shocking 
thing  to  hear,  and  might  very  easily  be  remedied  if 
approached  in  the  proper  manner.  I  could  never  understand 
what  object  the  members  of  the  congregation  have  in  view 
when  they  insist  on  joining  in  the  singing  of  hymns  ivhich 
are  but  very  indifferently  known  by  them.  And  if  they  will 
chime  in,  the  least  that  can  be  expected  from  them  is  that 
they  sing  in  time. 

Most  desirable  in  the  case  of  every  priest,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  music  may  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity  in  the  case  of  a  priest  whose  lot  is  cast,  say,  in  a 
missionary  country  such  as  England  or  Scotland.  It  may 
very  easily  happen  that  during  the  course  of  his  ministry 
such  a  priest  will  find  himself  some  day  responsible  for  a 
small  country  mission — an  institution  well  calculated  to 
bring  to  the  front  the  latent  powers  and  capabilities  of  any 
man.  Experto  crede.  In  this  particular  I  can  safely  say  I 
am  but  detailing  my  personal  acquaintanceship  with  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  and  overcome.  No  priest,  I 
take  it,  has  ever  attempted  to  carry  on  the  Sunday  services 
without  a  choir ;  and  the  formation  of  a  choir  in  a  small 
country  mission,  with  a  sparse  Catholic  population,  will 
occasionally  almost  exceed  the  limits  of  what  is  possible. 
Anyhow,  the  thing  has  got  to  be  done,  and  if  the  good  Father 
is  himself  musical,  and  not  unblessed  with  a  certain  amount 
of  patience,  he  will  have  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  good 
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results  of  his  toil  and  perseverance.  Further,  if  the  Father 
has  some  idea  of  voice  production — and  the  sooner  this  idea 
is  looked  upon  as  an  essential  part  of  a  seminarist's  education 
the  better — the  quality  ol  the  work  of  the  choir  will  be  very 
considerably  enhanced.  Ask  any  man  whose  voice  has  been 
trained  to  sing  the  note  E,  and  hear  another  whose  vocali- 
zation is  uncultured  producing  the  same  note,  and  you  can- 
not fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  difference  of  tone  and  quality, 
not  to  mention  the  husbanding  of  power  and  energy  in  the 
case  of  the  trained  singer.  However,  this  is  a  digression. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  start  a  choir  ;  it  is  a  still  more  laborious 
work  to  keep  its  constituent  parts  together.  In  the  beginning 
everything  goes  smoothly  ;  all  are  eager  to  learn,  and  display 
a  fair  amount  of  interest  in  their  work.  Then,  unfortunately, 
the  spirit  of  jealousy  manifests  itself ;  for  in  choirs,  as  in 
the  more  elevated  states  of  life,  it  is  the  least  competent 
members  who  take  it  as  a  personal  slight  that  others  succeed 
where  they  themselves  become  involved  in  hopeless  muddle 
and  confusion.  The  conductor  of  the  choir  will  have  his 
own  idea  as  regards  time.  This  may,  or  may  not,  coincide 
with  the  organist's  notion.  Hence  a  fruitful  source  of 
squabbling.  Then  the  least  capable  of  the  soprani  is  certain 
to  feel  hurt  at  not  being  permitted  to  display  her  powers  in 
a  solo  calculated  to  tax  even  the  superb  attainments  of  an 
Albani  or  a  Melba.  The  tenor  will  generally  (on  an  impor- 
tant feast  always)  have  '  something  the  matter  with  his 
throat.'  This  reminds  me  of  the  saying  of  Hans  von  Biilow, 
that  a  tenor  is  not  a  man,  but  a  disease.  A  useful  disease, 
surely,  but  still  one  that  demands  much  skilful  management. 
A  marked  peculiarity  of  all  small  choirs,  and  more  especially 
of  country  ones,  is  that  the  members  can  rarely  be  induced 
to  sing  short,  easy,  tuneful  masses.  They  have  quite  a 
penchant  for  the  most  elaborate  and  intricate  compositions  of 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  and  Gounod,  from  which  the 
most  highly-trained  choirs  in  the  land  sbrink  back  almost 
in  dismay.  It  will  take  time,  and  delicate  handling,  to  wean 
our  little  band  of  singers  from  this  far-fetched  notion. 

The  direction  and  control  of  all  these  musical,  yet  dis- 
cordant, elements  will  devolve  on  the  Father,  who,  if  be 
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be  wise,  will  make  it  a  point  to  be  present  at  each  choir 
practice.  This  may  not  be  an  easy  thing  to  do,  more  espe- 
cially for  a  priest  who,  very  probably,  is  being  consumed  by 
the  thousand  and  one  cares  that  weigh  down  every  small 
mission,  with  its  inevitable  starvation  income,  with  a 
crushing  force  that  has  shortened  the  days  of  many  a  priest 
of  worth  and  ability.  But  the  consolation — to  my  thinking 
one  of  the  purest  joys  of  a  priest's  life — of  hearing  a  Mass  or 
Benediction  service  rendered  with  feeling  and  devotion,  will 
more  than  compensate  him  for  the  time  and  labour  spent 
upon  the  choir. 

The  priest  will  not  merely  find  a  sound  knowledge  of 
music  useful  in  the  training  of  his  choir,  but  he  can  employ 
it  with  the  best  results  in  the  rendering  of  the  glorious 
chants  of  the  Church.  There  is  a  pathos,  an  attar  of  faith 
and  devotion  emanating  from  every  Preface  and  Pater  Noster 
well  and  properly  sung  which  appeals  with  an  irresistible 
force  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  even  the  humblest  wor- 
shippers. Then  there  is  the  social  side  of  a  priest's  life,  his 
daily  intercourse  with  his  people,  with  his  brother  priests. 
Herein  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  music  is  something  great. 
One  does  not  expect  a  priest  to  be  able  to  warble  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  without  accompaniment,  such  gems 
as  Salve,  Dimora,  or  Walther's  Preislied,  but  surely  we  can 
accomplish  something  better  than  those  discordant  Minstrel 
Boys,  and  soporiferous  Wests  Asleep,  fine,  robust  lungs 
which  demand  a  freshness  of  attack,  and  an  intimacy  with 
the  whole  diapason  of  expression  which  few  of  us  can  lay 
claim  to. 

I  cannot  allow  myself  to  bring  this  paper  to  a  close 
without  quoting  some  words  of  a  great  and  passionate  lover 
of  music,  the  late  Cardinal  Newman,  which  are  frequently 
in  my  mind,  and  which  express  with  perfect  accuracy  the 
thoughts  of  many  hearts  : — 

There  are  seven  notes  [he  says]  in  the  scale  :  make  them 
fourteen,  yet  what  a  slender  outfit  for  so  vast  an  enterprise !  what 
science  brings  so  much  out  of  so  little?  Out  of  what  poor 
elements  does  some  great  master  in  it  create  his  new  world  ! 
Shall  we  say  that  all  this  exuberant  inventiveness  is  a  mere 
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ingenuity  or  trick  of  art,  like  some  game  of  fashion  of  the  day, 
without  reality,  without  meaning  ?  Is  it  possible  that  that 
inexhaustible  evolution  and  disposition  of  notes,  so  rich  yet  so 
simple,  so  intricate  yet  so  regulated,  so  various  yet  so  majestic, 
should  be  a  mere  sound,  which  is  gone  and  perishes  ?  Can  it  be 
that  those  mysterious  stirrings  of  the  heart,  and  keen  emotions, 
and  strange  yearnings  after  we  know  not  what,  and  awful 
impressions  from  we  know  not  whence,  should  be  wrought  in  us 
by  what  is  unsubstantial,  and  comes  and  goes,  and  begins  and 
ends  in  itself?  It  is  not  so ;  it  cannot  be.  No  !  they  have 
escaped  from  some  brighter  sphere  ;  they  are  the  outpourings  of 
eternal  harmony  in  the  medium  of  created  sound  ;  they  are  echoes 
from  our  home ;  they  are  the  voice  of  angels,  or  the  magnificat  of 
the  saints,  or  the  living  laws  of  divine  governance,  or  the  divine 
attributes  ;  something  are  they  besides  themselves,  which  we 
cannot  compass,  which  we  cannot  utter. 

Beautiful,  noble  words  these  ;  and  rich  in  music.  It  is 
only  such  souls  as  Newman's  that  can  hear  that  *  inarticulate, 
unfathomable  speech,'  as  Carlyle  calls  it,  which  is  known  as 
music,  and  which  in  its  highest  forms  can  verily  lift  us 
above  this  world,  and  impart  to  us  whilst  still  burthened 
with  this  flesh,  a  foretaste  of  the  blessed  vision  of  God. 

KICHABD  A,  0' GORMAN. 
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THE  TWO  STANDARDS1 

THIS  work,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  William  Barry,  has 
been,  no  doubt,  awaited  by  many  with  much  expec- 
tation. Any  book  coming  from  such  a  source  would 
necessarily  display  fine  literary  qualities,  and  probably  not  a 
little  erudition.  Moreover,  the  author  is  known  to  be  quite 
capable  of  doing,  what  he  has  lately  praised,  in  a  glowing 
article  on  a  religious  novel,  as  '  preaching  a  crusade '  in 
favour  of  the  Catholic  faith ;  and  the  title  of  his  own  forth- 
coming work,  referring  as  it  does  to  a  well-known  meditation 
in  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius,  seemed  to  promise 
us  that  we  should  find  in  it  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
crusade  against  modern  Paganism,  or  at  least  a  vivid  contrast 
between  its  standard  of  life  and  thought  and  that  of  the  Cross 
of  Christ.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  hope  that  we  were 
going  to  have  at  last  a  competent  attempt  at  doing  for 
Christianity  what  a  well-known  authoress  accomplished  a  few 
years  ago  for  the  Eeligion  of  Unbelief?  So  I  entered  with 
a  light  heart  on  my  task  of  reading  the  book,  with  the  view 
of  writing  my  impressions  of  it.  When,  however,  I  had  got 
well  into  the  reading  of  The  Two  Standards  I  began  to  doubt 
my  ability  to  deal  fairly  with  the  book.  I  am  not  much  of  a 
novel  reader,  and  it  appeared  to  me  I  was  reading  something 
very  like  an  ordinary  society  novel,  crisp,  indeed,  and 
piquant,  containing  very  vivid  descriptions  of  many  varied 
things,  with  some  careful  character-drawing,  and  showing 
certainly  a  constructive  power  which  was  more  than  common. 
Moreover,  the  whole  effect  of  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  rather 
cold.  Not  that  there  was  a  complete  absence  of  feeling,  for 
at  times  the  intense  brilliancy  of  the  word-painting  seemed 
to  be  softened  by  a  warmer  light  as  of  human  pity.  But  I 
looked  in  vain  for  that  deep  passionate  appeal,  in  which 
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human  heart  speaks  to  human  heart >  forcing  it  not  merely 
to  recognise  the  truth,  but  to  love  it. 

Still,  after  closing  the  book,  and  setting  myself  to  under- 
stand more  fully  its  motive,  I  could  no  longer  give  myself  up 
to  sheer  disappointment.  After  all,  the  author  has  *  preached 
a  crusade,'  though  he  has  chosen  his  own  method  of  preaching 
as  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do.  He  has  also  chosen  a  clear 
theme,  and  has,  on  the  whole,  kept  to  it  very  well.  He 
knows  the  audience  he  has  to  address,  and  he  has  chosen  to 
speak  to  them  in  their  own  language.  He  has  undertaken  to 
prove  to  his  English  readers,  or  at  least  to  those  of  them 
who  have  the  artistic  temperament,  that  '  the  commercial 
idea,  if  allowed  to  reign,  is  an  insanity,  is  the  destruction, 
of  art,  and  reduces  life  to  a  monomania  as  vulgar  as 
imbecile.' 

'  The  destruction  of  art.'  This  is  a  heavy  indictment, 
but  it  is  well  sustained.  From  cover  to  cover  the  book 
speaks  the  language  of  art.  1  do  not  mean  merely  artistic 
language.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  tell  the  readers  of  the 
I.  E.  EECOED,  who  are  mostly  Irish  priests,  that  their 
brother,  Dr.  Barry,  could  not  possibly  speak  any  language 
that  is  not  artistic.  But  he  has  chosen  the  symbolic  language 
of  art  as  the  medium  not  merely  to  adorn  a  tale,  but  to  point 
a  moral.  The  hero  is  a  composer,  and  the  heroine  an 
actress,  of  musical  drama,  and  their  story,  which  is  itself 
very  much  more  like  a  musical  drama  in  prose  than  a  con- 
troversial novel,  is  shadowed  not  dimly  in  the  pieces  they 
perform ;  and,  indeed,  culminates  in  one  of  them,  which 
expresses  dramatically  and  very  beautifully,  not  merely  their 
own  choice,  but  the  choice  of  all  those  who  rally  round  the 
standard  of  the  Christian  King. 

The  ethical  motif  of  Dr.  Barry's  musical  drama  is  the 
Christian  view  of  the  marriage  tie.  The  fact  that  he  has 
again  chosen  the  theme  of  The  New  Antigone  as  his  subject, 
seems  to  show  how  intensely  he  realises  that  of  all  the  ten- 
dencies of  modern  society,  nothing  is  more  deplorable  and 
more  dangerous  than  an  increasingly  easy  attitude  towards 
what  it  is  pleased  to  call  the  sex  problem. 

The  plot,  which  is  of  the  simple   and  elemental  type, 
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though  skilfully,  and  perhaps  too  richly,  interwoven  with 
vivid  episodes,  deals  with  one  central  figure — that  of  a  noble 
woman  whose  inherent  goodness  triumphs  over  a  cruel 
destiny.  The  character-drawing  of  Marian  Greystoke  is 
distinctly  good,  and  on  it  has  been  lavished  the  author's  chief 
attention.  In  this  sense  the  novel  might  be  classed  as 
psychological,  though  the  stages  of  Marion's  mental  growth 
are  rather  indicated  by  her  successive  acts  than  subjected  to 
any  rigid  analysis.  We  do  not  know  that  they  would  bear 
a  strict  analysis  ;  but  are  they  any  the  less  womanly  on  that 
account?  However  this  may  be,  we  think  Father  Barry's 
work  may  be  rather  compared  to  Thackeray,  to  whom  we 
should  imagine  he  may  have  the  special  attraction  that  comes 
of  affinity,  than  to  the  other  great  novelist  of  the  century, 
George  Eliot.  Still,  George  Eliot  would  have  found  her 
namesake  Marion  interesting,  as  a  clergyman's  daughter, 
who  was  brought  up  so  religiously  that  she  had  not  any 
religion.  Neither  has  she  any  principle  to  guide  her  except 
the  determination  to  see  life  and  enjoy  it.  And  see  it  she 
does,  but  hardly  to  enjoy  it.  High-spirited  and  highly 
strung,  a  born  artist  with  eastern  blood,  and  she  knew  it, 
running  in  her  veins,  deeply  imaginative,  longing  for  excite- 
ment and  for  someone  to  love,  yet  early  in  the  story  she  is 
unhappily  mated.  She  does  not  love,  and  could  not  respect 
her  husband,  Harland  the  Company-Promoter.  He  is  not 
wholly  without  redeeming  qualities,  for  he  too,  like  the  rest 
of  them,  has  something  of  the  artist  in  him,  and  he  dearly 
loved  Marion — after  his  own  fashion.  But  as  a  man,  he  is 
callous  to  brutality ;  and,  as  a  financier,  a  hypocrite  as  well 
as  a  rogue.  Of  course,  when  Marion  meets  her  fate  in  the 
form  of  another  man,  she  leaves  Harland,  and  at  this  crisis 
in  the  story  a  providential  interference,  which  is  finely 
delineated,  prevents  her  falling  into  the  pit  that  opens  wide 
to  devour  her.  I  need  not  tell  here  the  story  of  her 
sufferings  ;  but  finally  she  is  re-united  to  her  husband.  On 
him  the  hand  of  God  has  fallen,  how  heavily  !  He  has  been 
doing  five  years  penal  servitude,  and  his  mind,  previously 
overstrained  with  work  and  anxiety,  has  not  stood  this  final 
test.  His  wife  comes  to  visit  him,  and  afterwards  works 
VOL.  v.  o 
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successfully  to  obtain  his  release.  I  will  give  the  passage 
here,  which  describes  this  strange  meeting,  as  for  vivid- 
ness it  well  illustrates  Father  Barry's  style  when  at  its 
strongest : — 

1  Let  me  see  him  as  soon  as  you  can,'  was  Marion's  answer. 
1 1  am  bound  in  the  same  chain  ;  we  must  wear  it  together,  and 
wear  it  out.' 

She  did  see  him,  days  after,  passing  along  corridors,  and  the 
clash  of  keys  resounding,  until  she  came  between  four  white- 
washed walls,  and  a  cage  opened  its  mouth,  and  they  entered. 
It  was  the  visible  emblem  of  the  marriage  that  held  them  both 
prisoners.  Silent  men  paced  up  and  down,  watching  them.  A 
crude  harsh  light  filled  the  room,  was  thrown  back  from  its  awful 
whiteness,  and  rested  on  their  heads  like  an  anathema. 

Marion,  the  Princess,  that  no  weeds  could  disguise  or  grief 
disfigure,  sat  speechless,  but  with  an  eloquent  face,  and  crimson 
lips.  Her  silence  implied  stormy  emotion.  The  man,  half 
crouching,  a  little  way  off,  had  on  his  features  a  cere-cloth,  waxen 
immobility,  beneath  which  the  eyes  were  quenched,  lips  frozen,  a 
wan  and  woe-begone  yet  vacant  air.  She  thought  how  quick- 
glancing  it  was  in  old  time,  never  at  rest.  Now  he  looked  sideways, 
and  trembled,  but  with  a  most  pitiful  attempt  to  hide  his  trepi- 
dations, as  a  beast  that  is  often  struck.  His  cropped  hair  had 
lost  its  gloss  and  become  utterly  white — the  hair  of  a  man  of 
seventy. 

'  Lucas,'  she  said,  in  a  low,  but  tender  voice,  clasping  his 
fingers,  '  you  know  who  it  is,  don't  you  ?  '  The  hand  which  lay 
in  hers  had  no  warmth. 

He  answered  with  a  feeble  effort.  '  I  used  to  call  you  my 
wife,'  then  lapsed  into  his  shroud. 

4  Call  me  so  still,'  she  said.  '  I  went  away  :  but  you  remember, 
Lucas,  I  did  come  back.  I  asked  you  to  forgive  me.  You  do 
forgive  me.'  She  must  not  let  the  fingers  slip,  or  his  wavering 
consciousness  would  nicker  and  go  out. 

He  made  no  sign  of  repugnance  to  her  holding  his  hand.  '  I 
can't  think  of  things,'  he  answered,  always  iu  the  same  slow 
fashion. 

On  the  whole,  I  should  consider  the  concluding  part  of 
the  book  the  strongest,  and  this  may  be  considered  a  rare 
feature  in  a  work  of  sustained  and  varied  interest.  Combined 
with  intense  earnestness,  and  a  complete  absence  of  humour, 
though  there  is  much  grim  satire,  there  is  displayed  through- 
out the  work  a  lightness  of  touch,  and  that  indefinable 
faculty  of  reserve  which  comes  from  familiarity  with  the 
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best,  and  especially  with  Greek,  literary  models.  The  great 
attention  to  the  details  of  the  plot  may,  perhaps,  be  also  due 
to  the  same  influence,  for  the  Father  of  Criticism  lays  it 
down  as  essential  to  good  tragedy  that  the  plot  should  be 
considered  far  and  away  beyond  everything  else.  And  in 
welding  his  rather  bulky  material  into  a  harmonious  whole, 
Father  Barry  has  shown  a  maturity  which  might  be  expected 
as  the  result  only  of  many  efforts  in  this  branch  of 
literature. 

The  propensity  to  satire  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  one 
that  might  be  moderated  with  advantage.  It  is  an  aesthetic 
mistake  to  leave  a  sensation  in  the  reader's  mind  like  an 
unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth.  And  in  dealing  with  English 
religion  and  other  phases  of  English  life,  there  would  have 
been  no  loss  of  moral  effect  by  treating  it  a  little  more  kindly. 

Evidently  the  book  is  intended,  as  it  is  calculated,  to  do 
the  readers  good.  It  is  a  pill  containing  very  salutary 
ingredients,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  gilding  either,  but  the 
gilding  could  have  been  done  more  neatly.  Is  it  necessary 
to  be  uniformly  cynical  to  do  people  good,  to  exaggerate 
their  faults  in  order  to  cure  them  ?  I  could  give  many 
examples  of  my  meaning,  but  one  will  suffice.  When  Marion 
goes  forth  alone  at  night  to  view  life  in  the  London  streets, 
to  see  it  at  its  worst  (God  grant  it  be  not  quite  so  bad  as  she 
sees  it !),  after  she  has  heard  her  husband  talk  to  a  cast-off 
mistress,  and  treat  her  like  a  dog — after  she  has  seen  every 
other  imaginable  horror — she  is  not  allowed  to  return  home 
until  a  policeman  has  rifled  her  of  every  penny  in  her  purse. 
It  may  be  legitimate  art  to  suppose  such  an  occurrence 
(which  I  do  not  by  any  means  deny  to  be  possible),  in  order 
to  heighten  the  poor  woman's  sense  of  desolation ;  but  is  it 
not  rather  hard  on  the  average  London  policeman  ?  I  know 
the  picture  Mr.  Stead  has  given  us  of  the  guardians  of 
public  morality  in  Chicago,  and  it  may  or  may  not  be  true ; 
but  is  it  true  that  their  English  brethren  mostly  spend  their 
spare  time  in  relieving  desolate  ladies  of  their  spare  cash  ? 
I  ought  in  justice  to  add  that  afterwards  Mrs.  Harland 
met  another  man  who  was  kinder  to  her  than  the  fiend 
policem 
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Now  to  return  to  the  point  from  which  I  started. 
Religion  is  not  prominent  in  the  book  at  all.  There  is  a 
gentle  suggestion  of  Christian  music,  which  runs  through 
the  weird  and  entangled  chords  of  human  passion,  and  at 
times  the  strains  makes  itself  heard  with  something  like 
precision,  till  at  last  it  dominates,  though  it  does  not  drown, 
the  horrible  tumult  expressive  of  human  frenzy  and  crime. 
More  than  this  was  not  attempted,  and  what  was  attempted 
has  been  done,  and,  generally  speaking,  done  well. 

H.  BROWNE,  s.j. 
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RULES    7-10. 
CAP.  III. — De  Verslonibiis  vernaculis  Sacrae  Scripturac. 

KULE  VII. — Cum  experimento  manifestum  sit,  si  sacra  Biblia 
vulgar!  lingua  passim  sine  discrimine  pennittantur,  plus  inde  ob 
hominum  timeritatem,  detriment!,  quam  utilitatis  oriri  ;  versiones 
omnes  in  lingua  vernacula,  etiam  a  viris  catholicis  confectae, 
omnino  prohibentur,  nisi  fuerint  ab  Apostolica  sede  approbatae, 
aut  editae  sub  vigilantia  Episcoporum  cum  annotationibus 
desumptis  ex  Sanctis  Ecclesiae  Patribus,  atque  ex  doctis  Catho- 
licisque  Scriptoribus. 

IT  will  be  necessary  to  note  accurately  the  difference 
between  the  subject-matter  of  the  present  chapter  of 
rules  and  that  of  the  preceding  chapter.  The  subject- 
matter  of  Chapter  II.  was,  editions  of  the  Bible  published 
by  non-Catholics,  in  Latin  or  any  other  language  not 
spoken  by  the  people.  The  subject-matter  of  Chapter  III.  is 
editions  of  the  Bible  published  by  any  author  whatsoever  in 
a  vernacular  language.  The  present  rule,  then,  prescribes 
that  all  vernacular  versions  of  the  Sacred  Scripture,  published 
by  either  Catholic  or  Protestant  authors,  are  strictly  for- 
bidden, unless  they  have  received  the  approbation  of  the 
Holy  See,  or  have  been  published  with  notes  and  explanations 
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taken  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  learned  Catholic 
authors,  under  the  supervision  of  the  bishops. 

In  Kules  V.  and  VI.  there  is  an  exception  made  with 
regard  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  texts  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tares  in  favour  of  those  engaged  in  theological  and  biblical 
studies.  In  the  present  rule  there  is  no  such  concession 
made,  with  regard  to  vernacular  translations  of  the  Bible. 
A.  strong  reason  justifies  this  exception  :  the  dangers  arising 
from  bad,  imperfect,  or  mutilated  editions  of  the  original 
texts  would  not  effect  so  much  harm,  as  bad  editions  in  the 
vernacular  tongue  ;  for  the  original  texts  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew  would  be  read  by  linguistic  or  biblical  critics  who 
would  be  sure  to  detect  any  inaccuracy  in  the  reading,  or 
any  perversion  of  the  meaning,  whereas  versions  in  the 
vernacular  tongue  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  common 
people,  who  would  have  no  power  of  discernment,  but  would 
take  everything  they  read  for  granted. 

(2)  The  form  of  the  present  rule  is  rather  complex,  and 
owing  to  its  many  parts,  and  their  relation  to  one  another, 
a  great  many  puzzling  questions  might  be  mooted,  had  we 
rot  clearly  before  our  minds  its  logical  analysis.  Its 
logical  analysis  may  be  thus  graphically  shown  :— 


I.  Part :  Keason  of  framing  it  :  —cum  experimento  manifestum 
sit  ...  quam  utilitatis  oriri. 

/  (a)  conditionatitm  :  versiones  omnes  in  lingua 
vernacula  etiam  a  viris  catholicis  con- 
fectae  omnino  prohibentur. 

II.  Part  :  Con-  j  /(I)  nisi  fuerint  ab  Apostolica 

ditional  Pro-  Sede  approbatae. 

position.  (2)  aut  editae  sub  vigilantia 

episcoporum  cum  anno- 

\(b)  condition's  ;\          tationibus   +    desumptis 
ex  SanctisEcclesiae  Pat- 
ribus  +  ex  doctis  catho- 
\         licisque  scrip toribus. 

Looking,  therefore,  at  the  rule,  we  perceive  that  it  is 
composed  of  two  main  parts.  The  first  part  expresses  the 
motive  which  led  the  Pontiff  to  frame  it — the  injury  done 
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to  religion  by  publishing  indiscriminately  translations  of  the 
Bible.  The  second  part  of  the  rule  is  an  hypothetical  pro- 
position ;  the  *  conditionatum  '  is  plain  and  easy  enough — 
that  all  vernacular  translations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are 
forbidden,  no  matter  by  what  author  they  may  have  been 
published.  The  'conditio,'  however,  is  apt  to  give  trouble 
unless  carefully  examined  ;  it  is  double,  and  its  two  parts 
must  be  taken  disjunctively  and  not  '  conjunctively,'  as  the 
disjunctive  particle  '  aut '  clearly  indicates.  Hence,  if  any 
one  of  them  be  verified  the  vernacular  translation  may  be 
allowed  to  pass  :  if  either  the  Apostolic  See  or  the  bishop 
has  approved  the  translation,  we  are  allowed  to  read  and 
use  it.  Furthermore,  the  second  condition  is  composed 
itself  of  two  parts  :  the  annotations  must  be  taken  both 
from  the  fathers  of  the  Church  and  from  approved  Catholic 
writers ;  for  there  are  many  questions  on  which  we  have 
not  clear  and  explicit  testimonies  in  the  writings  of  the 
fathers,  and  which  are,  notwithstanding,  dogmas'of  our'faith, 
or  thelcommon  teaching  of  theologians  ;  and  in  order  that 
the  simple  faithful  may  not  be  in  doubt  about  such  truths 
they  will  require  to  have  the  explicit  teaching  of  approved 
Catholic  writers.  Hence  the  present  rule  speaks  [  of  two 
kinds  of  approbation — the  approbation  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
the  approbation  of  bishops.  A  translation  of  the  Bible 
which  has  received  the  approbation  of  the  Holy  See  may  be 
read  naked  of  all  annotation  or  explanation.  A  [bishop's 
approval,  however,  does  not  suffice  alone  :  the  translation 
must  be  illustrated  with  annotations  ;  nor  will  any  kind  of 
annotation  do :  they  must  be  taken  both  from  the  writings 
of  the_fathers  and  from  the  approved  Catholic  authors, 

KULE  VIII.  —  Interdicuntur  versiones  omnes  Sacrorum  Biblio- 
rum,  quavis  vulgari  lingua  ab  acatholis  quibuscumque  confectae, 
atque  illae  praesertim,  quae  per  ocietatis  Biblicas,  a  Komanis 
Pontificibus  non  semel  damnatas,  divulgantur,  cum  in  eis 
saluberrimae  Ecclesiae  leges  de  divinis  libris  edendis  funditus 
post  habeantur. 

Hae  nihilominus  versiones  iis,  qui  studiis  theologicis  vel 
biblicis  danl  operam,  permittuntur  :  iis  servatis,  quae  supra  (n,  5) 
statuta  sunt. 

The  last  rule  was  specially  directed  against  authors— 
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whether  Catholic  or  Protestant — who  might  presume  to 
publish  translations  of  the  Bible  independent  of  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Church ;  the  present  rule  is  mainly  directed 
against  Bible  Societies.  Bible  Societies  despise  and  violate 
all  the  salutary  regulations  of  the  Church  regarding  the 
translation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  ;  they  are  quite  heedless 
of  preserving  the  Sacred  Text  in  its  purity  and  integrity,  and 
rest  content  and  satisfied  with  their  work,  if  they  succeed  in 
getting  men  to  use  their  own  private  judgment  in  interpret- 
ing the  Bible,  independent  of  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  present  rule,  therefore,  prescribes  that  all 
translations  made  in  vernacular  languages  by  non-Catholics, 
and  especially  those  made  by  Bible  Societies,  are  strictly 
forbidden.  Those  persons,  however,  who  are  engaged  in 
theological  or  biblical  studies  may  read  them — provided  that 
there  is  no  Catholic  dogma  assailed  either  in  the  preface  or 
introduction. 

(2)  Societates  Biblicas. — In  order  that  our  readers  may 
be  able  to  recognise  the  translations  proscribed  by  the  present 
rule,  we  shall  now  give  a  brief  notice  of  the  principal  Bible 
Societies  in  the  world,  and  indicate  the  extent  of  their 
labours.  Bible  Societies  are  associations  having  for  their 
object  the  diffusion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  England 
seems  to  have  been  the  cradle  and  the  hot-bed  of  all  the  Bible 
Societies.  In  1780  an  association  was  formed  for  diffusing 
the  Bible  among  the  soldiers  and  sailors  in  British  pay.  At 
first  it  was  simply  called  the  Bible  Society.  It  subsists  to 
the  present  day,  although  it  has  changed  its  name  from  its 
primary  simple  form  to  that  of  the  Naval  and  Military  Bible 
Society.  Although  this  Society  is  extremely  active  at  the 
present  day,  yet  it  dwindles  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  the  gigantic  Association  called  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  Like  many  other  institutions,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  a  very  modest  origin. 
It  owes  its  foundation  in  great  part  to  the  efforts  of  a 
certain  Kev.  Thomas  Charles  of  Bala,  an  indefatigable 
Protestant  missioner.  It  appears  that  he  was  led  to  the 
conception  of  this  organization  during  one  of  his  missionary 
tours,  by  the  touching  conduct  of  a  little  girl.  He  states 
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that  during  the  course  of  a  mission  through  some  of  the 
desolate  parts  of  Wales  he  met  a  little  girl  who  had  been 
for  some  time  carefully  putting  by  her  earnings,  with  the 
hope  and  intention  of  ultimately  procuring  a  copy  of  the 
Bible.  When  she  had  saved  a  sufficient  sum,  she  walked 
twenty-five  miles  to  the  nearest  book-shop,  but  on  arriving 
there  she  met  with  sad  disappointment ;  for  the  last  Bible 
had  just  been  disposed  of.  When  the  Eev.  Thomas  Charles 
returned  to  London,  he  represented  to  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  this  crying  want,  and  illustrated  it  by  the  touching 
incident  of  the  pious  Welsh  girl.  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  was  forthwith  organized.  At  the  present 
day  it  has  within  the  British  dominions  not  less  than  six 
thousand  dependent  auxiliary  associations.  In  1886  its 
funds  amounted  to  ^£221, 7  54.  It  is  stated  that  this  society 
issues  4,000,000  Bibles  in  the  year,  in  two  hundred  and 
eighty  different  languages. 

Scotland  was  without  a  Bible  Society  until  1826.  The 
present  Scottish  Bible  Society  owes  its  origin  to  a  dis- 
union which  arose  amongst  the  members  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  the  year  1826.  In  this  year 
a  discussion  arose  amongst  the  societies  associated  with  the 
central  one  in  London  regarding  the  circulation  of  the 
apocryphal  books  of  Scripture.  The  English  societies 
moved  that  the  funds  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  should  thenceforth  be  expended  exclusively  in 
the  circulation  of  the  so-called  canonical  books.  This 
measure  did  not  please  the  auxiliary  Scottish  societies  ;  they 
accordingly  dissented,  and  remained  air  and  each  of  them 
independent,  till  the  year  1861,  when  they  were  amalga- 
mated to  form  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland. 
In  1886  the  income  of  this  society  amounted  to  £36,767, 
and  its  issue  of  Bibles  for  that  year  was  707,580. 

The  American  Bible  Society  ranks  next  in  importance 
to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  It  was  founded 
in  New  York,  in  1816.  It  can  number  about  seven  thousand 
auxiliary  societies  through  the  United  States.  Its  annual 
income  amounts  to  about  524,000  dollars,  and  its  issue  of 
Pibles  is  about  1,500,000  Bibles  in  the  year, 
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The  principal  Bible  Societies  that  have  existed  on  the 
Continent  have  been  those  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia. 
The  German  Bible  Society  was  organized  in  1814, 
owing  in  great  part  to  the  generous  assistance  afforded 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  It  has 
a  number  of  auxiliary  associations  in  different  parts  of 
the  Prussian  dominions.  Its  annual  issue  would  be  about 
363,000  Bibles.  Efforts  were  made  to  organize  sub- 
sidiary associations  through  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
dominions;  but  they  were  pronounced  illegal  by  the 
Austrian  Government  in  1817,  and  those  then  in 
existence  were  dissolved  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
Russian  Bible  Society  was  founded  in  1813,  under  the 
patronage  of  Alexander  I.  At  the  outset  the  Russian 
Society  entered  on  a  career  of  great  hope  and  ardour.  It 
acted  in  co-operation  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  with  the  assistance  of  bounteous  subsidies 
from  that  Society,  it  published  a  large  number  of  Bibles  in 
every  language  spoken  within  the  vast  boundaries  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  In  1826,  however,  at  the  very  height  of 
its  success,  it  was  dissolved,  and  all  its  funds  confiscated  by 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  I.,  owing  to  his  persuasion  that  the 
circulation  of  the  Bible  was  the  peculiar  duty  and  office  of 
the  Church,  and  not  of  secular  associations. 

(3)  Non  semel  damnatas. — All  those  Bible  Societies  have 
received  from  their  very  start,  the  solemn  condemnation 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  encyclicals,  in  which  the 
Supreme  Pontiffs  have  condemned  those  societies,  have 
been  collected  and  opportunely  published  in  the  Acta 
Sanctae  Sedis,  in  Rome.  From  this  collection  we  learn 
that  Pius  VII.  condemned  the  Bible  Societies  in  two 
different  letters  written  in  the  year  1816 — some  twelve  years 
after  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  been 
first  organized  in  London,  In  one  of  those  letters  the 
Pontiff  remarks,  that  since  an  important  truth  is  oftentimes 
expressed  in  the  Bible  by  a  single  word  or  by  a  single  phrase, 
it  is  right  that  there  should  be  a  version  of  the  Sacred  Text, 
as  unchangeable  as  the  dogmas  that  are  to  be  expressed 
therein.  Hence  the  Council  of  Trent  set  its  seal  once  for  all 
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on  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  laid  all  other  versions  aside.  In 
1824,  Leo  XII.  renews  the  condemnation  of  his  predecessor. 
In  1844,  Gregory  XVI.,  in  an  encyclical  to  the  Bishops  of  the 
entire  Church,  repeats  and  approves  all  that  had  been  written 
by  his  predecessors  on  the  said  societies.  In  this  encyclical, 
Gregory  XVI,  examines  and  analyzes  the  ends  and  motives 
of  all  Bible  Societies  ;  he  lays  bare  the  unreasonable  ground- 
work on  which  they  stand ;  he  holds  up  to  view  their  mock 
zeal  for  Christianity,  and  their  opposition  to  some  of  the 
simplest  and  most  fundamental  truths  contained  in  the 
Bible  itself;  and,  finally,  condemns  them  one  and  all,  in  the 
most  severe  and  absolute  terms.  The  Pontiff  justifies 
himself  for  this  condemnation  : — 

The  end,  venerable  Brethren,  to  which  those  societies  tend, 
has  not  escaped  your  notice.  You  remember  the  admonition  of 
Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  who,  after  having  mentioned  and 
commended  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  remarks  that '  there  are  still 
certain  things  in  them  hard  to  be  understood,  which  the 
unlearned  and  unstable  wrest  to  their  own  destruction  '  (2  Pet. 
iii.  16-17).  And  adds  immediately  after:  'You,  therefore, 
brethren,  knowing  these  things  before,  take  heed  lest,  being  led 
aside  by  the  error  of  the  unwise,  you  fall  from  your  own  stead- 
fastness.' You  know  that  from  the  very  earliest  days  of 
Christianity,  it  was  the  favourite  art  of  heretics  to  repudiate 
divine  tradition,  to  set  at  nought  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  to  either  interpolate  the  words  of  Scripture  or 
pervert  their  sense.  You  know,  Venerable  Brethren,  what  care 
and  what  learning  is  required  to  convert  the  word  of  God  from 
one  language  into  another.  What,  then,  is  more  easy  than  that 
the  most  serious  errors  should  have  crept  into  the  numberless 
translations  made  by  those  Bible  Societies,  owing  either  to  the 
inability  of  the  translators,  or,  perhaps,  even  to  their  fraud?  The 
very  number  and  variety  of  those  translations  help  to  conceal 
their  errors,  to  the  great  detriment  of  many  souls.  The  Bible 
Societies  care  not  a  whit  whether  those  who  read  their  transla- 
tions fall  into  one  form  of  error  rather  than  another.  They  are 
quite  satisfied  if  they  can  gradually  induce  those  who  read  them  to 
exercise  their  private  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  to  despise  and  overlook  the  divine  tradition  contained 
in  the  works  of  the  fathers,  and  to  reject  the  Church  herself  as  a 
living  exponent  of  the  Sacred  Text. 

As  the  rise  of  Bible  Societies  could  scarcely  have  been 
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foreseen  in  the  sixteenth  century  no  mention  of  them  was 
made  in  the  old  rules  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

(4)  The  same  concession  is  made  in  this  rule  as  was  made 
in  Rule  V.  in  favour  of  those  engaged  in  theological  or 
biblical  studies.  Everything,  therefore,  that  we  said  of  the 
conditions  found  in  Eule  V.  is  applicable  also  to  the  present 
rule.  We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
clause  '  etsi  fideliter  et  integre  editae  appareant,'  found  in 
Rule  V.  We  explained  the  logical  force  of  this  clause  in  its 
context,  with  a  special  view  to  preclude  a  difficulty  that 
might  arise  in  the  minds  of  some  regarding  the  present  rule. 
What,  if  the  translations  published  by  Bible  Societies 
have  mutilated  the  original  text,  and  have  left  out  certain 
passages  that  displeased  the  translator,  or  that  presented, 
perhaps,  some  peculiar  difficulty  in  translation?  Are  they 
proscribed  by  the  present  rule  even  to  those  engaged  in 
biblical  or  theological  studies  ? 

If  '  etsi  fideliter  et  integre  editae  appareant  '  has  the 
force  of  a  condition,  it  would  appear  that  they  are  forbidden, 
for  '  negata  conditione,  negatur  etiam  conditionatum ' ;  so 
that  if  '  fideliter  et  integre '  becomes  '  cornipte  et  mutile  ' 
*  permittuntur,'  at  the  end  of  Rule  5,  shall  become  '  non 
permittuntur.'  However,  there  are  very  strong  reasons  to 
suppose  that  the  phrase  has  not  the  force  of  a  condition,  but 
that  it  is  rather  a  species  of  amplification  or  explanation. 
We  might  read  the  clause,  for  instance,  in  this  form — '  et-si 
fideliter  et  integre  editae  appareant,  sunt  interdictae.'  This 
logical  explanation  is  supported  by  a  strong  reason  based 
on  the  matter  of  the  rule.  The  translations  published  by 
Bible  Societies  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  always 
mutilated,  as  they  generally  omit  or  exclude  the  canonical 
books  of  the  second  order  (Deuterocanonici)  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Hence,  if  *  etsi  fideliter  et  integre  editae 
appareant '  be  regarded  as  a  conditional  phrase  in  Rule  5> 
the  present  rule  will,  practically  speaking,  become  a  general 
prohibition.  But  there  is  an  exception  made  in  explicit 
terms  of  those  engaged  in  biblical  and  theological  studies 
at  the  end  of  this  Rule  8 ;  hence,  if  we  regard  the  said 
phrase  as  a  condition,  the  translations  of  which  there  is 
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question  would  have  been  forbidden  and  permitted  at  one 
and  the  same  time  to  those  engaged  in  biblical  and 
theological  studies :  forbidden  as  a  logical  conclusion,  per- 
mitted in  explicit  terms  :  and  this  cannot  be.  We  must, 
therefore,  regard  '  etsi  fideliter  et  integre  editae  appareant ' 
rather  as  an  explanation  than  as  a  condition. 

CAP.  IV. — DC  libris  obscenis. 

EULE  IX. — Libri  qui  res  lascivas  sen  obscenas  ex  professo 
tractant,  narrant  aut  decent,  cum  non  solum  fidei,  sed  et  morum, 
qui  hujusmodi  librorum  lectione  facile  corrumpi  solent,  ratio 
habenda  sit,  omnino  prohibentur. 

After  having  treated  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the 
II.  and  III.  Chapters,  the  legislator  turns  to  immoral 
literature.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  order  of  importance 
too  ;  for  as  there  is  no  book  that  begets  such  purity  and 
sanctity  of  life  as  the  Bible1  when  read  in  its  genuine  form, 
with  the  proper  dispositions,  so  there  is  no  book  that  can 
breed  such  evils,  when  read  with  bad  dispositions  or  in 
a  corrupted  form,  according  to  the  well-known  adage 
'  corruptio  optirni  pessima.' 

The  present  rule  is  not  new ;  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  transcript  of  the  seventh  rule  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
There  is  one  clause,  however,  of  the  Tridentine  rule  omitted 
in  this :  '  et  qui  eos  (libros)  habuerint  severe  ab  episcopis 
punientur.' 

(2)  There  are  some  terms  in  the  present  rule  that 
demand  an  explanation. 

(a)  Ex  professo  tractare  de  rebus  obscenis. — We  have 
already  explained  in  a  former  context  what  it  is  to  treat 
a  subject  '  ex  professo.'  A  subject  may  be  said  to  be  treated 
'  ex  professo  '  in  any  book  when  it  has  been  from  the  out- 
start  the  main  scope  of  the  author.  Hence,  a  book  may  be 
said  to  treat  '  ex  professo  do  rebus  obscenis,'  wherein  the 
author  introduces  an  immoral  practice,  explains  it,  lauds  it, 
endeavours  to  justify  it,  and  to  destroy  the  arguments  against 
its  lawfulness.  By  virtue  of  this  clause,  therefore,  all  those 

1  St.  Augustine  was  wont  to  call  the  Bible  his  pure  and  chaste  delight. 
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books  that  impugn  the  Sacrament  of  Marriage  as  bad  and 
immoral,  that  propose  and  endeavour  to  justify  free  sexual 
intercourse,  or  any  other  practice  of  a  kindred  nature,  are 
strictly  forbidden.  On  the  other  hand,  all  works  on  theology 
that  merely  state  those  doctrines  to  refute  them,  and  all 
works  on  medicine  that  state  such  practices  to  explain 
the  possible  physiological  effects  that  might  ensue,  are  not 
proscribed.  It  will  depend  very  much,  however,  on  the  age, 
the  training,  or  the  profession  of  the  individual,  whether 
such  books  be  not  forbidden  him  by  the  natural  or  Divine 
law. 

(b)  Ees  obscenas  narrare. — To   narrate   obscene  things 
is  to  recount  the  immoral  acts  of  others,  whether  real  or 
fictitious,  with  all  their  circumstances.     This  clause  of  the 
rule    would    seem    to    refer    to    four   different   species    of 
modern  literature — the  romance,  the  novel,  the  fable,   and 
the  tale.1 

But,  how  are  we  to  know  that  a  romance,  a  novel,  a 
fabh,  or  a  tale  is  proscribed  by  the  present  rule  ?  The  rale 
itself  supplies  the  criterion  :  when  it  is  dangerous  either  to 
faith  or  morals. 

(c)  Docent  res  hicivas.—P.  Pennacchi  thus  explains  this 

1  The  word  romance  has  been  derived  from  Romanics,  and  was  at  first  applied 
to  designate  a  certain  family  of  languages — the  offshoots  of  the  antient  Lingua 
Jloitiana.  In  the  course  of  time  the  word  lost  ihis  fundamental  meaning,  and 
as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century  we  fiud  the  word  used  to  designate — not 
the  language,  but  the  works  written  in  the  language.  This  change  in  the  meaning 
of  the  word  was  caused  quite  simply.  About  the  thirteenth  century  two  different 
classes  of  literature  began  to  approprinte  to  themselves,  exclusively,  two  different 
classes  of  languages.  All  works  on  arts  and  sciences  continued  to  be  written  in 
the  Latin  language,  and  all  works  of  fiction  began  to  be  written  in  the  current 
dialect  of  the  people.  The  very  structure  of  the  Latin  language  obliged  the 
authors  to  make  this  selection  ;  for  they  found  that  it  was  too  stiff  and  stately 
to  stoop  down  and  adopt  new  manners  of  expression  and  words  of  new  formation 
suited  to  the  altered  character  of  the  people  and  the  analytical  manners 
of  thought  that  began  to  be  in  vogue.  Dante  supplies  us  with  a  practical 
illustration  of  this  selection.  He  is  said  to  have  written  Latin  and  his  native 
dialect  with  equal  ease.  For  a  long  time  he  h<  sitated  about  a  choice  of 
lan«ua<?e  for  his  Divina  Comedia.  At  length  he  determined  in  favour  of  the 
current  dialect  of  Florence;  and  he  thus  became  ;it  once  the  father  and  the 
greatest  ornament  of  the  Italian  language.  "Works  then,  written  in  the 
offshoots  of  the  Latin  language  were  called  romance*.  Now,  what  was 
the  character  of  those  books-'  Their  subject  was  some  great  knight 
of  chivalry :  nence  chivalry  and  romance  are  always  associated.  As  regards 
their  form,  they  devoted  themselves  rather  to  the  narration  of  great  achievements 
than  to  the  delineation  of  character.  Hence  we  may  define  a  romance  as,  a 
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expression :  '  Demum  libri  qui  res  obscenas  decent  sunt 
illi,  qui  tradunt  et  explicant,  quomodo,  quibusve  modis, 
turpes  actus  perficiantur,  quibus  artibus  mulieres,  praeser- 
tim  adolescentulae,  corrumpi  et  ad  propria  desideria  pertrahi 
possint. ' 

(3)  Cum  no)i  solum  Jidei,  seel  et  mo  rum  qui  hujusmodi 
librorum  lectione  facile  corrumpi  solent  ratio  habenda  sit. — 
In  those  words  the  legislator  states  the  reasons  that  have  led 
him  to  proscribe  the  class  of  books  which  we  have  explained  : 
they  were — to  preserve  the  faith,  and  morals  of  the  people. 
Morum :  The  corruption  of  morals  that  follows  in  the  wake 
of  licentious  literature  not  only  affects  the  individual,  but 
the  entire  state.  In  proof  of  this  we  have  already  stated 
that  Augustus  and  the  Athenian  Senate,  moved  solely  by 
motives  of  political  expediency,  proscribed  certain  immoral 
books,  and  drove  their  authors  into  exile.  We  may  receive 
Aristotle  as  the  spokesman  of  everything  that  was  good  in 
Grecian  philosophy :  '  Omnino  obscenitas,  inquit,  verborum 
exterminanda  est  de  civitate  ;  ex  turpiter  enim  loquendi 
licentia,  sequitur  et  turpiter  facere. ' l 

work  of  fiction  which  treats  of  the  wondrous  deeds  of  some  hero  of  by-gone 
days. 

The  novel  differs  from  the  romance  in  its  specific  object :  while  the 
romance  goes  back  to  former  days  to  find  some  hero  for  a  subject,  the  novel  seeks 
its  subject  in  more  recent  times  from  the  ordinary  scenes  of  life  ;  and  on  this 
account  it  is  called  novel  (nouvelles,  novella).  It  differs  from  the  romance  in  its 
form  :  the  romance  takes  the  form  of  a  narration  ;  the  novel  is  a  delineation  of 
character.  It  may  delineate  its  subject  in  either  of  two  ways — by  manifesting 
his  drollery,  or  by  analyzing  his  inclinations;  and  thus  in  the  Decamerone  of 
Boccaccio,  who  is  the  father  of  the  novel,  some  stories  are  full  of  fun,  and  some 
full  of  passion.  We  may,  therefore,  define  the  novel,  as  a  work  of  fiction 
which  delineates  the  characters  of  men  or  women  taken  from  the  ordinary 
scenes  of  life. 

The  fable  has  for  its  object  the  inculcation  of  some  moral  truth.  To  inculcate 
this  moral  truth  it  does  not  employ  the  direct  and  literal  use  of  language,  but 
takes  irrational,  and  sometimes  even  inanimate,  objects  of  nature,  and  makes 
them  speak  and  act  as  living-  men  and  women.  This  may  be  perceived  from  an 
examination  of  the  fables  of  yEsop  or  La  Fontaine,  which  are  the  purest  models 
of  the  fable.  We  may,  therefore,  define  the  fable  as,  a  work  of  fiction  in  which 
irrational,  and  sometimes  inanimate,  beings  are,  for  the  purpose  of  mora 
instruction,  feigned  to  act  and  speak  with  human  interests  and  passions. 

A  talc  implies  something  told  (tellan  =  to  tell;  Fr.  conte  =  raccon/cr}. 
A  tale,  therefore,  is  a  work  of  fiction  written  in  the  form  of  oral  narration. 
When  we  say  a  womUrfnl  romance,  an  interesting  novel,  an  instructive  fable, 
and  an  amusing  tale,  we  state  briefly  the  specific  character  of  all  those  kinds 
of  fiction. 

.  vii.  Polit.,  cap.  17. 
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Philo  the  Jew  writes  :  '  Worthless  are  those  who  devote 
their  talent  to  the  composition  of  immoral  works.  Such 
persons  are  generally  slow  to  learn  what  is  noble  and  good, 
but  are  quick  and  sharp  to  learn  what  is  low  and  bad.'1 
St.  Chrysostom  writes  :  '  He  who  speaks  smutty  language 
makes  himself  ridiculous,  and  does  himself  an  injury  even 
before  he  injures  others.  He  besmears  himself,  like  one  who 
vomits  forth  what  he  has  just  eaten ;  and  if  the  vomit  be  so 
filthy,  imagine  what  must  be  the  stomach  from  which  it  is 
belched  forth.'  Then  how  are  we  to  describe  the  injuries  done 
to  intellectual  culture  by  the  indiscriminate  reading  of  works 
of  fiction  ?  St.  Alphonsus,  as  we  have  elsewhere  remarked, 
traces  the  want  of  solid  education  in  many  youths  to  this 
cause.  They  become  so  immersed,  so  saturated  with  allur- 
ing material  considerations,  that  they  cannot  make  a  serious 
effort  to  study  what  is  presented  to  them  in  a  general  or 
abstract  form.  St.  Thomas  insinuates,  in  several  places, 
that  intelligence  and  immorality  tend  in  opposite  directions 
—one  to  matter,  the  other  from  it ;  and  that,  accordingly, 
they  cannot  associate  well  together.2  And  as  we  have  men- 
tioned St.  Thomas,  to  what  can  we  attribute  his  tenacious 
memory,  his  penetrating  intelligence,  his  marvellous  fore- 
sight, his  even  and  unerring  judgment,  except  to  the 
extraordinary  gift  he  miraculously  obtained  from  God,3  of 
controlling  all  the  inferior  faculties  of  his  soul,  and  of  suffer- 
ing no  disordinate  inclination  to  ruffle  the  calmness  of  his 
mind  ! 

Fidei. — Licentious  literature  not  only  conduces  to  immo- 
rality, but  also  to  heresy;  and,  consequently,  the  Pontiff 
has  proscribed  obscene  books,  not  only  to  prevent  corrup- 
tion of  morals,  but  also  to  prevent  corruption  of  faith. 
P.  Pennacchi,  treating  of  this  context,  writes :  '  A  corrup- 
tione  morum  ad  fidei  corruptionem  brevis  est  via  ;  constat 
enim,  a  morum  corruptione  initium  ducere  incredulitatem, 
nullumque  reperiri  incredulum,  qui  castis  moribus  exorne- 
tur,  neminem  autem  qui  castimoniam  observet  incredulum 

^Apud  Joan  Dcunos.  Sacra  1'araliela,  lib.  i.,  tot.  40. 

2  Pars  i.,  Ques.  xiv.,  Art.  1  ;  and  ii-ii.,  Ques.  xv.,  Art.  3. 

s  Brev.  Itomanum^ 
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esse.'  St.  Gregory l  says  that  darkness  of  understanding 
arises  from  lust;  and  in  Ps.  Ivii.  we  read  :  '  Supercecidit  ignis 
(i.e.,  concupiscentiae)  et  non  viderunt  solem'  (i.e.,  Deum}. 2 

RULE  X. —  Libri  aucborum  sive  antiquorum  sive  recen- 
tiorum,  quos  classicos  vocant,  si  hac  ipsa  turpitudinis  labe  infecti 
sunt,  proper  sermonis,  elegantiam  et  proprietatem,  iis  tantumodo 
permittuntur,  quos  officii  et  magisteri  ratio  excusat  :  nulla  tamen 
ratione  pueris  vel  adoliscentibus,  nisi  solerti  cura  expurgati, 
tradendi  aut  praelegendi  erunt. 

(1).  The  present  rule  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  last 
rule  that  a  particular  proposition  does  to  a  general  one. 
The  last  rule  treated  of  immoral  books  in  general :  the 
present  rule  speaks  exclusively  of  the  works  of  classic 
authors.  Together  with  being  a  specification  of  the  last 
rule,  it  is  a  kind  of  concession  :  the  last  rule  was  an  absolute 
prohibition,  the  present  rule  is  a  conditional  concession. 
It  prescribes,  that  the  immoral  books  of  ancient  or  modern 
classical  authors,  are  permitted  to  those  whom  duty  as 
teachers  or  as  superiors  excuses — but  to  no  others.  On  no 
account  are  they  to  be  given  to  boys  or  read  by  them,  unless 
they  have  been  previously  carefully  expurgated. 

This  rule   seems   to    be   an  exception   to   the    general 


i.  Moral,  cap.  17. 

2  St.  Thomas  devotes  a  whole  article  to  tracing  the  connection  between  lust 
and  the  loss  of  faith.  We  shall  explain  the  mind  of  the  saint  as  therein  expressed 
(ii.-ii.,Ques.  xv.,  Art.  3).  The  perfection  of  our  intelligence  consists  in  a  certain 
capability  of  abstracting  from  the  phantasms  of  material  or  sensible  things.  In 
proportion  as  a  man  can  abstract  from  those  phantasms,  so  we  may  judge  him 
the  more  intelligent ;  the  better  also  will  he  be  able  to  classify  the  object-;  of 
his  cognition,  since  the  power  of  analysis  is  a  sign  of  intelligence.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  Auaxagoras  says  that  the  intelligence  must  be  pure  in  order  to 
command,  and  for  this  same  reason  Aristotle  says  that  the  mind  must  domineer 
over  matter  in  order  to  move  it.  After  death,  therefore,  when  we  shall  be  freed 
from  the  bondage  of  matter,  we  shall  be  much  more  intelligent  than  what  we 
are  at  present.  Now,  what  is  it  that  binds  us  t;>  matter,  and  makes  us  slow  to 
catch  universal  truths  ?  It  is  our  enslavement  to  matter.  We  all  know  that  we 
quite  easily  give  our  attention  to  what  pleases  and  gratifies  us,  while  we  find  it 
hard  to  give  our  attention  to  what  affords  us  no  gratification.  Gluttony  and  lust 
are  the  strongest  of  all  corporal  pleasures,  and,  accordingly,  they  drag  us  power- 
fully to  matter.  Our  intelligence  is,  in  consequence,  much  weakened.  It  is 
weakened,  however,  more  by  lust  than  by  gluttony,  inasmuch  as  the  inclinations 
of  lust  are  stronger  than  those  of  gluttony.  Hence  lust  causes  darkness  of 
understanding,  which  excludes  almost  all  knowledge  of  spiritual  things ;  and 
gluttony  blunts  the  keenness  of  sense,  and  thus  makes  us  tardy  to  feel.  The 
virtues  of  abstinence  and  chastity  act  opposite  to  gluttony  and  lust :  abstinence 
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spirit  of  the  present  constitution.  We  have  already  stated, 
that  the  intention  of  the  legislator  in  framing  the  present 
mstitution  was  to  render  the  rules  more  lenient  and 
more  liberal  than  the  previous  ones  ;  we  find,  however,  that 
the  present  rule  is  more  severe  and  strict  than  the  corres- 
ponding rule  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  This  will  be  seen 
from  a  collation  of  the  two  : — 


TEIDENTINE  RULE 
(a)  Antiqui  vero  (libri  res 
lascivas  tractantes)  ab  etnicis 
conscript!  propter  sermonis 
elegantiam  et  proprietatem 
permittuntur :  (b)  nulla  tamen 
rations  pueris  praelegendi 
erunt. 


LEONINE  RULE 
(a)  Libri  auctorum  sive  anti- 
quorum  sive  recentiorum  quos 
classicos  vocant,  si  hac  ipsa 
turpitudinis  labe  infecti  sunt, 
propter  sermonis  elegantiam  et 
proprietatem,  iis  tantummodo 
permittuntur,  quos  omcii  et 
magisterii  ratio  excusat:  (b)  nulla 
tamen  ratione  pueris  vel  adoles- 
centibus,  nisi  solerti  cura  espur- 
gati.  tradendi  aut  praelegendi 
erunt. 

We  will  remark  that  the  Tridentine  rule  is  composed  of 
two  parts ;  the  first  part  is  an  absolute  permission :  the 
second  an  absolute  prohibition.  On  the  other  side,  we 
see  that  the  Leonine  rule  is  also  composed  of  two  parts ; 


sharpens  the  edge  of  sense,  and  chastity  brightens  the  intelligence.  So  we  read 
(Dan.  i. ) ;  '  Pueris  his  (soil. — continentibus  et  abstinentibus)  dedit  Deus  scientiam 
et  disciplinam  in  omni  libro,  et  sapientia.' 

Gluttony  and  lust  are,  therefore,  two  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  intellec- 
tual enlightenment,  and  especially  to  that  humble  and  gentle  enlightenment 
required  for  the  virtue  of  faith.  Gluttony  blunts  the  acuteness  of  sense,  a«i 
grass  that  gathers  on  the  blade  of  a  scythe  blunts  the  edge  thereof  ;  and  lust 
darkens  the  understanding,  as  the  moisture  that  gathers  on  the  glass  of  a  lantern 
bedims  the  nickering  light  within.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  hear  of  anyone 
having  lost  the  faith,  we  may  generally  suppose  that  it  was  either  Bacchus  or 
Venus  that  seduced  him. 

The  French  commentators,  Pere  Desjardins  and  Can.  Moreau,  thus  apply 
the  present  rule  to  modern  French  literature  : — '  The  present  regulation  of  the 
Index  is  tantamount  to  a  formal  condemnation  of  a  great  portion  of  our  con- 
temporary literature.  It  is  no  longer  by  mere  accident  that  obscenity  slips  into 
modern  books  ;  and  authors  boast  of  trampling  under  foot  all  the  laws  of 
morality.  They  revel  in  the  mire  and  delight  in  being  called  by  the  shameful 
name  of  licentious  writers.  But  when  the  cup  of  their  iniquity  is  full — as  it  is 
for  Zola— the  Church  strikes  them  openly.  And  even  before  this  solemn 
condemnation  had  they  not  been  forbidden  by  the  natural  as  well  as  by  the 
positive  law  ?  Certainly  they  were.  They  had  formerly  been  proscribed  by 
the  seventh  rule  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  they  are  now  condemned  by  the 
ninth  and  tenth  rules  of  the  present  Index.' — (Etudes  sur  les  Ms  de  V Index.) 

VOL.  V.  P 
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the  first  is  merely  a  conditional  permission — a  restriction 
made  on  the  Tridentine  rule ;  the  second  is  also  a  conditional 
permission — a  favour  granted  beyond  the  Tridentine  rule. 
Throwing  one  part  against  the  other  we  cannot  say  that  the 
present  Leonine  rule  is  a  migitation  of  the  old  Tridentine 
rule, 

(2)  There  is   one   expression  in   the  present  rule  that 
requires  elucidation.     Quos  officii  et  magisterii  ratio  excusat. 
All  those  are  excused,  ratione  officii,  who  by  reason  of  their 
position  as   superiors  must  read  and  prevent  the  circula- 
tion of  the  books  herein  proscribed.      Amongst  them  are 
included — pontifical    nuncios,   apostolic    delegates,   bishops 
with      their     vicars-general,      administrators,     rectors     of 
universities,     presidents,     and      deans    of     colleges     and 
seminaries.1     Ratione  Magisterii  are  excused,  all  those  who 
act  as  professors  in  such  universities,  colleges,  or  seminaries 
as  follow  the  programme  of  studies  prescribed  by  the  public 
Board  of  Education.     On   the   other   hand,   professors   in 
colleges  and  seminaries  which  do  not  follow  the  programme 
of  studies  prescribed  by  the  public  Board  of  Education,  but 
one  selected    and   approved   by   the   bishop   under   whose 
direction  and  jurisdiction  the  college  is,  have  no  permission 
to  read  such  books.     The  reason  for  this  is  very  simple : 
A  university  or  the  Public  Board  of  Education  may  place 
such  a  book  on  its  programme,  and  accordingly  oblige  the 
professors  to  teach  it ;    but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  a 
bishop   would   select   an   immoral  book   for   study  in  his 
seminary. 

(3)  What  exactly  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  classic 
work  that  it  be  proscribed  by  the  present  rule  ?  must  it  treat 
*  ex-professo  de  rebus  lascivis ' ;    or   does  it   suffice   that  it 
touch     on     such     matters    merely    incidentally — obliter  ? 
Amongst  commentators   who    have  heretofore  written   on 
the  rules,  there  are  two  opinions.     1°.   II  Monitore  Eccle- 
siastico  holds  that   it   suffices   to   treat   '  obiter   de  rebus 
lascivis  '  to  have  the  book  proscribed  :  '  non  si  distingue  fra 

l  "We  shall  justify  this  assertion  in  our  remarks  011  Rule  27, 
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"    *  '       •    '  '  • 

libri  che  trattono  ex  professo  e  quelli  che  no,  tutti  seguono 
stessa  regola.' *  2°.  Pennacchi,  however,  holds  that  it  is 

lecessary  that  the  classic  work  treat  '  ex  professo  de  rebus 
;civis,'  in  order  that  it  be  proscribed  by  the  present  rule, 
id  this  appears  to  us  to  be  the  more  plausible  and  the  more 
:mly  established  opinion  : — 

(a)  In  the  introduction  we  stated  that  when  two  probable 
iterpretations  of  any  word  or  phrase  presented  themselves 

the  course  of  the  present  rules,  we  were  to  accept  the 
more  liberal  and  the  more  lenient,  and  that  we  should  thus  be 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  primary  wish  of  the  legislator, 
whose  wish  it  was  to  make  the  present  rules  so  liberal  and 
so  lenient  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  everybody 
of  good  dispositions.  Now,  is  it  probable  that  the  Pontift 
would  exact  more  from  a  classic  author  than  from  an 
ordinary  scribbler  ?  It  would  appear  not.  But  according 
to  the  last  rule  immoral  books  of  ordinary  worth  are  not 
proscribed  unless  they  treat  *  ex  professo  de  rebus  lascivis  ' : 
therefore  neither  is  a  classic  work. 

(b)  Apart    altogether    from    the    indulgence    that    we 
naturally  grant  to  those  who  express  themselves  in  neat 
language,    and   represent   their   ideas   under    the    garb    of 
beautiful  imagery,  a  strong  reason  arises  from  the  gram- 
matical structure  of  the  present  rule  :  '  Libri  auctorum  sive 
antiquorum  sive  recentiorum  quos  classicos  vocant  si  hac 
ipsa    turpiti/dinis  labe    infecti   sunt  :      Now,   what  is    the 
antecedent  of  '  hac  ipsa  .  .  .  labe '  ?    It  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  present  rule ;    we  must,  therefore,  go  back  to  the 
preceding  rule  to  discover  it  ;    but  in  the   preceding  rule 
we  find — not  '  obscenitas  obiter   tractata,'  but  '  obscenitas 
ex   professo   tractata ' — 'qui   res   lascivas   seu  obscenas    ex 
professo  tractant.'     Therefore   the  rule  manifestly  implies 
an  '  ex  professo  '  treatment.  Whichever  of  those  two  opinions 
be  in  theory  the  correct  one,  it  would  appear  that  in  practice 
we  must  follow  the  opinion  of  Pennacchi,  for  as  it  has  a  solid 
foundation    we   cannot   impose    the    opposite    opinion   on 
anyone. 

Using,  therefore,  this  second  opinion,  we  may  now  make 

'Page  34. 
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the  following  deductions :  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil,  the 
Gerusalemme  Liberia  of  Torquato  Tasso,  the  Faust  of 
Goethe,  the  Othello  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  Paradise 
Lost  of  Milton  are  not  proscribed  by  the  present  rule  ;  for 
although  immodest  pictures  may  be  found  scattered  through 
those  works,  still  they  do  not  treat  '  ex  professo  de  rebus 
lascivis.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  books  De  Arte  Amandi 
of  Ovid,  Orlando  Furioso  of  Lodovico  Ariosto,  the  Decame- 
rone.  of  Boccaccio,  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  of  Shakespeare, 
and  the  Don  Juan  of  Byron,  seem  to  be  all  proscribed  by 
the  present  rule,  because  their  special  design  seems  to  be 
to  treat  of  obscene  subjects. 

(4)  A  question  of  practical  importance  now  presents  itself 
for  solution  :  what,  if  a  classic  work  treating  '  ex  professo 
de  rebus  lascivis  '  be  prescribed  for  examination  by  the 
public  Board  of  Education  ?  According  to  the  second  part 
of  the  rule,  such  a  book  would  be  forbidden  to  boys,  because 
the  required  condition  is  not  fulfilled — nisi  solerti  cura,  &c.  ; 
but  according  to  the  first  part  of  the  rule  masters  and 
superiors  would  be  permitted  to  read  them  '  ratione  magis- 
terii  et  officii.'  Amid  two  apparently  conflicting  clauses, 
therefore,  how  are  masters  and  professors  to  act  ? 

In  solution  we  should  distinguish  a  two-fold  case : 
(a)  either  the  Board  will  have  prescribed  the  immoral  book 
and  a  particular  edition  of  it,  or  (6)  have  prescribed,  indeed, 
the  book,  but  have  left  to  the  teachers  the  selection  of  the 
edition.  If,  then,  the  masters  have  the  selection  of  the 
edition  it  would  appear  that  they  are  bound  to  see  that  the 
condition  of  the  second  part  of  the  rule  is  fulfilled — '  nisi 
solerti  cura  sint  expurgati.'  If,  however,  the  Board  obliges 
them  to  use  a  particular  edition,  then  we  think  that  they 
might  use  the  edition  prescribed;  because  (1)  they  would 
otherwise  suffer  a  damnum  gravissimum  ;  (2)  the  violation  of 
the  rule  cannot  be  imputed  to  them  but  to  the  Board,  as  it 
is  the  Board  that  puts  the  books  into  the  hands  of  the 
pupils  ;  (3)  because  they  may  still  fulfil  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  treat  the  exceptional 
passages,  the  modest  and  disapproving  way  in  which  they 
speak  of  the  licentious  ideas,  and  by  the  salutary  admoni- 
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tions  they  give  their  pupils.  If  teachers  of  young  boys 
should  find  themselves  in  such  a  position  they  would  do 
wellto  keep  before  them  the  warning  of  an  old  poet,  whose 
words,  however,  are  perhaps  better  than  his  example  : — l 

Nil  dictu  foedum,  visuque  haec  limina  tangat, 
Intra  quae  puer  est, 

and  endeavour  to  follow  the  counsel  of  St.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  on  a  kindred  subject  '  ab  obscenitate  sermonis 
non  ipsi  tantum,  debemus  abstinere,  sed  illos  quoque  qui  ea 
utuntur,  turn  asperiore  obtutu,  turn  vultus  aversione  turn 
etiam  saniis,  turn  demum  vehementiori  sermone.' 

To  be  continued,]  T.    HUELEY. 
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CALEDONIA 

'  Quomodo  vero  J>raedicabunt  nisi  mittantur.' — Rom.  10. 

most  beautiful  sketch  in  Montalembert's  Monks  of 
__  the  West  is  that  devoted  to  St.  Columba.2  He  has 
utilized  all  the  most  recent  researches,  Catholic  and 
Protestant ;  for  Columba  has  been  always  popular  in 
Scotland,  under  the  fond  illusion  that  '  he  knew  not  Koine 
or  prelacy.'  Hence  his  footsteps  have  been  diligently  traced, 
and  his  foundations  carefully  identified,  by  the  best  Scottish 
antiquaries.  Montalembert  says 3 : — 

The  most  enlightened  judges  among  Scottish  Protestants 
agree  in  attributing  to  the  teachings  of  Columba,  to  his  founda- 
tions and  disciples,  all  the  primitive  churches  and  the  very  ancient 
parochial  division  of  Scotland. 

Chambers,  a  good  representative  of  present  Scottish 
opinion,  says  i  :— 

From  the  particular  position  occupied  by  Columba  towards 
his  disciples  in  all  parts,  when  the  Culdee  bishopricks  were 

1  Juvenal,  Satire,  xiv.  3  Ch.  iii, 

2  Vol.  iii.  *  Book  of  Days,  1881. 
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established,  all  the  bishops  were  considered  as  placed  under  the 
authority  of  the  abbots  of  lona,  so  that  these  abbots  were 
virtually  the  metropolitans  of  the  Scottish  Church. 

Long  before  these  Bede  says l : — '  Habet  insula  rectorera 
semper  abbatem  presbyterum,  cujus  juri  omnis  provincia 
et  ipsi  etiam  episcopi,  ordine  inusitato,  debeant  esse 
subject!.' 

St.  Columba's  position  in  Caledonia  is,  therefore,  beyond 
all  doubt.  He  was  its  apostle,  the  founder  of  its  monas- 
teries, churches,  parishes,  and  episcopal  sees,  its  acting 
metropolitan,  though  only  in  priest's  orders ;  and  he 
bequeathed  all  this  power  to  his  successors,  the  abbots 
of  lona.  Whence  did  he  derive  this  extensive  jurisdiction  ? 
'  How  shall  they  preach  unless  they  be  sent  ? ' 2  The  old 
Protestant  solution  was  very  simple  ;  but  we  need  no  longer 
trouble  about  it,  as  they  have  ceased  to  claim  kinship  with 
Columba.  Catholics  have  always  taken  it  for  granted  that 
whatever  the  saint  did  was  rightly  done.  The  only  direct 
solution  ever  proposed  is  the  alleged  visit  of  Columba  to 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great ;  but  this  visit  is  very  doubtful. 
Montalembert  disbelieved  it  altogether  ;  and  were  it  ever  so 
certain  it  would  not  solve  our  difficulty,  for  St.  Gregory 
became  Pope  only  in  590,  and  St.  Columba  died  in  597, 
about  thirty  years  after  the  commencement  of  his  mission.3 
There  is  no  record  of  any  express  Koman  commission  like 
that  given  to  St.  Patrick,  St.  Agustine,  St.  Boniface,  &c. ;  but 
we  know  that  Columba  had  made  serious  preparations  for 
his  mission  before  sailing  for  Caledonia ;  that  he  had  already 
founded  some  great  monasteries  ;  and  that  his  monks  loved 
to  visit  foreign  shrines.  May  he  not  have  secured  his 
Roman  commission  through  them?  Quite  possible,  but 
only  an  unsupported  conjecture. 

Was  jurisdiction  considered  necessary  at  all  in  those 
early  times  ?  Unfortunately  for  this  solution,  questions  of 
jurisdiction  are  among  the  very  earliest  known  in  the 


1  H.  E.,  iii.  4. 

2  Rom.  x   15. 

3  There  is  a  story  about  envoys  from  St.  Gregory  to  lona,  which  may  be 
dismissed  in  the  same  way 
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Church.  No  self-constituted  or  irregularly- constituted  bishop 
was  regarded  as  a  true  bishop ;  his  acts  were  held  to  be  null 
and  void  ;  and  this  even  when  his  ordination  was  quite 
valid.  This  doctrine  was  already  a  truism  in  the  Church 
when  the  Donatist  schism  began,  in  311,  and  had  been 
urged,  long  before  that  time,  against  the  Montanists  and 
the  Novatians.  It  was,  therefore,  very  old  and  very  well 
known  in  St.  Columba's  time.  But  was  it  known  to 
Columba  ?  We  have  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  pupil  to  St.  Finian  at  the  celebrated  school 
of  Clonard,  and  then  sought  to  slake  his  thirst  at  every 
other  fountain  of  knowledge  in  Erin.  From  the  range  of 
studies  in  these  schools  we  can  see  that  Columba  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  so  fundamental  a  point  of  eccle- 
siastical knowledge.1  The  hierarchical  order  he  established 
in  Caledonia  is  another  proof  of  this.  Where,  then,  shall 
we  find  the  solution  of  our  difficulty  ?  Most  probably  in 
the  canonical  usage,  thus  described  by  Thomassin 2 : — 

With  regard  to  the  episcopal  sees  of  new  Christian  colonies, 
the  African  Council  decreed  that  a  bishop  three  years  in  peace- 
able possession  of  churches  brought  over  to  Catholic  unity  by 
himself  should  continue  to  govern  these  churches  ...  It  is  easy 
to  infer  from  this  that  all  bishops  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Church 
had  a  still  more  incontestable  right  to  enlarge  their  episcopal  or 
metropolitan  sees  by  new  conquests  from  barbarous  or  idolatrous 
nations.  Thus  St.  Gregory  protested  3  to  the  kings  of  France, 
Theoderic  and  Theodobert,  that  he  had  sent  missionaries  and 
bishops  to  England  only  because  the  French  bishops  had 
neglected  that  rich  harvest.  '  Pervenit  ad  nos  Anglorum  gentem 
ad  fidem  Christianam,  Deo  miserante,  desideranter  velle  converti, 
sed  sacerdotes  vestrose  vicino  negligere,'  &c.  Athanasius  sent 
Frumentius  as  bishop  to  India  [Abyssinia]  ;  St.  Chrysostom  gave 
a  bishop  to  the  Goths  ;  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  gave  their  first 
bishop  to  the  Saracens  .  .  .  The  Bishop  of  Alexandria  sent  a 
bishop  to  the  Homerites  of  Arabia,  who  had  been  recently  con- 
verted, with  their  king,  Ellesbaan.  In  the  course  of  ages  the 
right  to  found  new  sees  reverted  to  the  popes  ;  not  that  they  had 
themselves  reserved  it  to  increase  their  power  or  disminish  that 
of  other  bishops,  but  owing  to  the  negligence  of  bishops,  or  their 

1  See  Dr.  Healy's  Ireland's  Ancient  Schools  and  Scholars. 

2  Dicipline  de  I'Eglises,  p.  2,  1.  1,  ch.  xi. 

3  Ep.  v.  58,  59. 
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deference  to  the  Holy  See,  or  the  greater  confidence  of  princes,  or 
the  more  frequent  recourse  of  the  peoples  to  the  successors  of 
Peter,  or  the  greater  zeal  of  the  popes. 

According  to  this  discipline,  it  was  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  Bishop  of  Armagh,  then  our  sole  metropolitan, 
to  give  bishops  and  priests  to  Caledonia.  The  succession 
at  Armagh  was  then  quite  regular,  and  its  bishops  dis- 
tinguished for  learning,  piety,  and  zeal ;  Columba  was  the 
most  distinguished  priest  in  the  province,  and  his  zeal  for 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  was  well  known ;  can  we 
suppose  the  Primate,  Feidlimid  Fionn  (551-578),  to  be  so 
forgetful  of  his  duty  as  to  neglect  such  a  rare  opportunity  ? 
Such  neglect  would  have  richly  deserved  the  strongest  censure 
of  St.  Gregory. 

St.  Columba's  mission  to  Caledonia  was  no  casual  after- 
thought ;  it  had  been  planned  and  discussed  with  his  most 
trusted  advisers,  long  before  he  had  seen  lona.  One  of  the 
most  certain  items  in  his  life  is  the  fact  that  he  left  his 
country  expressly  to  evangelize  Caledonia.  Bede  says  : — l 
'  Venit  de  Hybernia  Britaniam  prodicaturus  verbum  Dei 
Provinciis  Septentrionalium  Pictorum.'  He  was  a  well- 
informed  churchman,  and  knew  what  was  necessary  for  such 
a  mission,  and  where  to  look  for  it.  That  he  did  look  for  it 
was  taken  for  granted  by  his  contemporaries  and  his 
successors,  many  of  whom  were  well  versed  in  canonical 
learning. 

But  on  this  supposition  the  abbots  of  lona  ought  to 
have  been  regarded  as  canonically  subject  to  Armagh  ?  And 
so  they  were  even  down  to  the  thirteenth  century ;  for,  at 
the  date  of  1203,  The  Four  Masters  tell  us  of  a  small  Ulster 
Synod  by  which  an  abbot  of  lona  named  Kellach  was 
deposed,  and,  another  named  Amalgad  elected  in  his  place, 
lona  was  always  regarded  as  an  Irish  monastery,  and  the 
succession  in  the  abbacy  is  as  carefully  recorded  in  our 
annals  as  that  of  our  princes,  bishops,  and  greater  abbots.2 

1  H.  K,  iii.,  4. 

2  Montalembert  is  quite  mistaken  in  attributing  to   the  abbots  of  lona  a 
sort  of   primacy  over   our   Irish  bishops.     Columba  himself  had  no  canonical 
authority  in  Ireland  outside  his  own  monasteries.     His  moral  authority  was 
always   very   great  in   Ireland,    and  was    inherited  to   some   extent   by  his 
successors. 
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lona  having  been  plundered  by  the  Danes,  in  986,  the 
Columbian  Order  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  death  of 
its  Superior-General  who  perished  with  fifteen  of  the  elders. 
The  usurping  family  occupied  the  see  of  Armagh  at  the 
time,  but  the  married  intruders  had  not  as  yet  appeared  on 
the  scene ;  the  prirnate,  Dubdalethe  II.  was  a  real  bishop, 
and  to  him  the  Columbians  now  turned  in  preference  to 
bishops  and  abbots  of  superior  merit ;  they  elected  him  in 
989  Superior-General  of  all  their  monasteries  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Would  they  have  done  so  if  he  had  not  been 
already  their  recognised  ecclesiastical  superior  ?  * 

Some  reader  may  feel  surprised  why  no  notice  has  been 
taken  of  the  legend  which  attributes  St.  Columba's  exile 
partly  to  a  penance  imposed  on  him  for  a  great  fault ;  but 
this  fact,  were  it  ever  so  true,  could  not  affect  our  argument ; 
that  it  is  not  true,  is  now  admitted  by  every  serious  his- 
torian. Montalembert  gives  the  legend  in  full,  but  ends  by 
admitting  that  it  has  no  support  from  Adamnan,  who  simply 
says : — '  De  Scotis  ad  Britaniam  pro  christo  peregrinari 
volens,  enavigavit.'.  Lanigan  proves  clearly  that  these 
words  mean  the  very  same  thing  as  those  already  quoted 
from  Bede.  So  that  this  legend  has  not  the  slightest  support 
from  our  most  reliable  original  authorities.  Lanigan's 
dissertation  finally  disposes  of  the  whole  fable.  The  legend 
is,  however,  very  beautiful,  and  contains  many  probable 
facts  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  time,  as  Montalembert 
remarks. 

Some  lay  reader  may  ask  how  Columba  could  be  a 
metropolitan  though  only  in  priest's  orders ;  but  this  was 
purely  a  matter  of  jurisdiction,  which  could  be  exercised 
by  persons  not  even  in  minor  orders.  For  functions 
requiring  episcopal  orders  a  bishop  was  generally  retained 
at  the  monastery.  Of  course,  the  first  bishops  were  ordained 
in  Ireland. 

There  is  another  episode  in  our  history  which  becomes 
quite  intelligible  in  the  light  of  this  canonical  usage ;  the 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury 

1  See  Lanigan,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  xxii.  2  Vol  ii.,  chap  xi. 
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in  three  of  our  cities — Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Limerick. 
Our  modern  historians  allude  to  this  as  a  usurpation, 
although  the  mere  names  of  Lanfranc  and  St.  Anselm 
ought  to  have  made  such  an  imputation  impossible.  Our 
old  writers  never  viewed  it  in  this  light,  nor  did  our  princes 
or  bishops.1 

In  the  tenth  century  these  three  cities  were  completely 
Danish  and  pagan,  and  were  governed  by  their  own  inde- 
pendent princes.  After  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  in  1014,  they 
became  vassals  of  our  Irish  princes,  and  began  at  last  to 
embrace  the  Gospel.  After  some  time  they  had  to  think  of 
providing  themselves  with  bishops.  Armagh,  which  they 
had  so  often  plundered,  was  still  odious  to  them,  and  they 
instinctively  turned  to  Canterbury.  But/what  right  had 
Canterbury  to  interfere  in  a  country  which  had  an  ancient 
hierarchy  of  its  own  ?  Neither  Lanfranc  nor  St.  Anselm 
pretended  to  have  received  for  this  any  express  commission 
from  Rome  ;  such  a  supposition  is  a  modern  invention  which 
has  been  exposed  to  well-merited  ridicule  by  Lanigan.2 
And  yet  they  granted  the  petitions  of  the  Danes  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  What  seems  still  more  extraordinary, 
Irish  princes  and  bishops  joined  in  these  petitions — a  signal 
example  of  Irish  tolerance.  Thus,  Turlogh  O'Brien,  in  1074, 
allowed  his  vassal  Gothric,  of  Dublin,  to  have  a  bishop 
consecrated  in  England  by  Lanfranc  ;  and  in  1085,  with 
some  Irish  bishops,  joined  the  citizens  of  Dublin  in  their 
petition  for  the  consecration  of  Donatus.  In  1095,  Murtogh 
O'Brien  joined  the  clergy  and  people  of  Dublin  in  their 
petition  to  St.  Anselm  for  the  consecration  of  Samuel.  In 
1121,  Turlogh  O'Connor  joined  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  in 
their  petition  for  the  consecration  of  Gregory,  to  Ralph, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  1096,  Murtogh  O'Brien, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Cashel,  with  several  other  bishops,  joined 

1  That  the   above  usage  was   still  in   full  force   de  jure,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  is  quite  clear  from  the  nature  of  the  war  against  investitures  in  the 
time  of  St.  Gregory  VII..   1073-1085.    His  avowed  object  was  to  defend  the 
ancient  rights  of  Metropolitans  and  Provincial  Councils,  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  lay  princes  who  had  claimed  the  right  to  dispose  of  nearly  ail  the 
dignities  of  the  Chr.rch. 

2  Vol.  iii.,  ch.  xxiv 
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the  citizens  of  Waterford  in  their  petition  to  St.  Anselm 
for  the  consecration  of  their  first  bishop  Malchus.  So  that 
in  those  days  no  one  had  the  slighest  doubt  about  the  right 
of  the  Danes  to  receive  their  bishops  from  either  of  the 
neighbouring  metropolitans. 

Not  only  were  these  bishops  consecrated  in  England, 
but  they  signed  at  their  consecration  the  formal  documents 
usual  on  such  occasions.  Thomassin  tells  us *  that  every 
bishop  owed  obedience  to  the  metropolitan  who  had  conse- 
crated him.  We  still  possess  some  of  the  formal  documents 
signed  by  these  Danish  bishops.2  Donatus  (1038-1074)  is 
the  first  of  these  bishops  of  Dublin  known  to  us.  He  must 
have  been  consecrated  at  Canterbury,  for  we  find  him 
writing  to  Lanfranc  as  his  metropolitan.  His  successor, 
Patrick,  consecrated  at  St,  Paul's,  in  1074,  signed  the 
following  document : — 

I,  Patrick,  having  been  elected  bishop  to  preside  over  Dublin, 
the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  do  tender  this  instrument  of  my  pro- 
fession to  you,  most  venerable  father,  Lanfranc,  Primate  of  the 
Britains  and  Archbishop  of  the  holy  Church  of  Canterbury,  and 
do  promise  to  obey  you  and  your  successors  in  all  things 
appertaining  to  the  Christian  religion. 

His  succesor,  Donatus,  signed  the  following  document, 
in  1085  :— 

I,  Donatus,  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Dublin,  in  Ireland, 
promise  canonical  obedience  to  you,  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  the 
holy  Church  of  Canterbury,  and  to  your  successors. 

Samuel  in  1095,  and  Gregory  in  1121,  signed  similar 
documents.  Gregory  died  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  1161, 3 
the  palliums  having  been  conferred  on  our  four  metropoli- 
tans by  Cardinal  Paparo  at  the  Synod  of  Kells,  in  1152  ; 
and  thus  ended  the  jurisdiction  of  Canterbury  over 
Dublin. 


1  Discipline  de  VEglise,  p.  1,  1.  ii.,  ch.  6. 

2  See  Lanigan,  vols.  iii.,  iv.,  or  Dalton's  Archbishops  of  Dublin. 

3  St.  Laurence   O'Toole,    then  Abbot  of  G-lendalough,  was  unanimously 
elected  his  successor,  and  consecrated  in   Christ  Church   Cathedral  by  the 
Primate,  Gilla  Mac  Liag  (Gelasius),  the  worthy  successor  of  St.  Malachy. 
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Malchus,  at  his  consecration,  in  1096,  signed  the 
following  document : — 

I,  Malchus,  elected  for  the  Church  of  Waterford,  and  to  be 
consecrated  bishop  by  thee,  Reverend  Father  Anselm,  Archbishop 
of  the  holy  Church  of  Canterbury  and  Primate  of  All  Britain,  do 
promise  to  observe  canonical  obedience  in  all  things  to  thee  and 
all  thy  successors. 

The  see  of  Waterford  was  subjected  to  Cashel,  in  1118, 
by  the  Papal  Legate,  Gillibert,  in  the  Synod  of  Kathbresail. 
Limerick  was  also  subjected  to  Cashel  at  this  synod. 

It  may  be  said  the  Danes  applied  to  Canterbury  only 
because  the  right  of  Armagh  was  in  abeyance,  owing  to  the 
lay  usurpation,  which  lasted  until  the  election  of  Celsus,  in 
1105.  Without  touching  the  canonical  questions  involved 
in  this  usurpation,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  the 
primacy  was  acknowledged  and  exercised  1  in  the  country 
all  this  time — in  temporals  by  the  lay  usurpers,  and  in  spiri- 
tuals by  ordained  coadjutors,  who  were  often  very  learned 
and  distinguished  men.  Is  it  probable  that  the  Danes  were 
more  scrupulous  about  jurisdiction  than  the  Irish  them- 
selves ?  But  the  fact  that  they  continued  to  apply  to 
Canterbury  after  the  election  of  Celsus  (1105-1128)  settles 
the  matter. 

Montalembert's  sketch  is  wonderfully  accurate  for  a 
foreigner ;  but  he  makes  a  serious  mistake  in  asserting ., 
that  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  '  dioceses  and  parishes  were 
regularly  constituted  only  in  the  twelfth  century.'  We 
have  already  seen  how  he  had  attributed  to  St.  Columba 
and  his  disciples,  '  all  the  primitive  churches,  and  the  very 
ancient  parochial  division  of  Scotland.'  As  regards  Ireland, 
Dr.  Todd,  in  his  Memoir  of  St.  Patrick,  1864,  asserted  that 
it  had  neither  diocese  nor  archdiocese  before  the  twelfth 
century;  but  Dr.,  now  Monsignor  Gargan,  at  once  refuted 


1  Often  too  much  exercised,  according1  to  St.  Bernard  ( Vita  Malachio. 
ch.  x.)  :  'Sine  ratione  mutabantur  et  multiplicabantur  Episcopi  pro  libitu 
metropolitan!,  ita  ut  unus  Episcopatus  uno  non  esset  contentus,  Fed  singul 
pene  Ecclesiae  singulos  haberent  Episcopos. '  This  long-standing  abuse  explains 
why  the  Legates,  Gillibert  and  Paparo,  In  the  Synods  of  Kells  and  Rathbresail, 
had  to  recast  the  dioceses,  and  diminish  their  number. 

'2  Chap,  viii 
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the  arguments  relied  on  for  this  extraordinary  assertion.1 
The  Four  Masters,  in  recording  the  deaths  of  our  bishops, 
used  two  very  distinct  formulas;  one,  N.,  bishop  of  N.,  is 
constantly  repeated  for  the  old  seas,  Armagh,  Ardagh, 
Ardstraw,  Connor,  Clones,  Clonfert,  Duleek,  Dunshaughlin, 
Emly,  Down,  Ferns,  Kildare,  Louth,  Moville,  Monasterboice, 
Slane,  Trim,  Lismore,  Clonard,  Cork,  Glendaloch,  and  a  few 
others.  The  bishops  of  some  of  these,  such  as  Emly  and 
Kildare,  had  the  honorary  title  of  archbishop ;  others,  as 
those  of  Clonard  and  Moville,  were  also  abbots.  Anyone 
who  may  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  entries  in  the  Four 
Masters,  down  to  the  year  750,  will  be  struck  by  the  fewness 
of  such  sees  compared  to  their  number  in  the  twelfth 
century.  The  other  formula  constantly  used  is  N.,  bishop, 
died  :  these  bishops  had  no  sees,  but  were  either  chorepiscopi, 
or  distinguished  men  on  whom  episcopal  orders  had  been 
conferred  out  of  regard  for  their  special  merit. 

This  dispute  is  a  mere  logomachia.  The  terms  diocese, 
parish,  &c.,  were  not  in  use,  but  the  thing  itself  existed  as 
we  see  all  through  our  history.  The  limits  of  provinces,  sees, 
and  missions  were  most  exactly  denned  in  Africa ;  and  yet 
the  terms  diocese,  archdiocese,  parish,  metropolitan  were 
unknown,  except  that  the  bishop's  territory  was  called  his 
parocia.  A  writer  like  Dr.  Todd  could  easily  prove  that 
there  was  no  ecclesiastical  organization  in  the  African 
Church,  and  that  St.  Augustine  was  not  bishop  of  Hippo. 

PHILIP  BURTON,  C.M. 


1  Dublin  :  Duffy,  l£64. 
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AT  a  time  of  political  unrest,  when  men's  minds  are  in  a 
ferment,  when  the  clash  and  strife  for  power  in  the 
body  politic  surrounds  us,  there  is  a  danger  that  our  thoughts 
may  be  bent  entirely  to  mere  material  ends.  The  spirit  of 
change  that  has  come  with  Local  Government  tends  for  the 
moment  to  close  our  eyes  to  higher  things.  The  manage- 
ment of  a  nation's  finance,  the  grasping  of  grave  economic 
problems  like  the  re-adjustment  of  land  tenure,  the  financial 
trouble  with  England  now  looming  portentously  in  the  fore- 
front of  Irish  politics,  are,  no  doubt,  questions  of  moment, 
and  as  such  claim  our  consideration  and  sympathy.  Yet 
they  are  not  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  nation's  welfare. 
Man  has  an  emotional  and  spiritual  nature,  which  the  Celt, 
even  in  the  busiest  work-a-day  life,  never  forgets.  Side  by 
side,  therefore,  with  these  material  movements,  there  is 
daily  growing  in  our  midst  an  idea,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
which  is  destined  to  leave  no  slight  impress  on  the  Celtic 
mind.  I  call  it  an  idea,  but  it  is  a  movement  dominated  by 
an  idea.  It  is  not  a  thing  of  to-day,  nor  of  yesterday. 
Individual  thinking  Irish  minds  like  Davis  and  Mangan  and 
Ferguson  held  it  ever  before  them  as  an  ideal,  and  each  in 
his  own  way  did  much  to  further  it ;  but  in  the  storm  and 
stress  of  material  and  political  effort  it  was  ever  fading  from 
their  grasp,  dying  for  a  while,  coming  to  life  again,  but  only 
fitfully.  To-day,  however,  it  seems  to  have  come  to  stay. 
Men  of  the  Gradgrind  type  call  it  emotional,  sentimental, 
faddist ;  thoughtful  men  with  hearts  that  beat  in  sympathy 
with  noble  ideas,  see  it  in  a  something,  having  which  a 
nation  may  be,  without  which  it  is  dead.  The  movement 
is  variously  called  'the  Celtic  Revival,'  '  the  Gaelic  Revival,' 
'  the  Celtic  Renaissance.' 

Celtic  Revival  is  not  yet  the  topic  of  the  market  place. 
The  Local  Government  Act,  the  Financial  Relations,  the 
United  Irish  League,  and  kindred  things  fill  the  mind  of 
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the  man  of  the  street.  Yet  it  is  not  unheard  of,  and  is  daily 
gaining  greater  prominence.  The  newspapers  give  it  an 
occasional  leader,  sympathetic  indeed,  but  tentative.  The 
Reviews  are  opening  their  pages  to  it.  In  November  it  was 
The  Nineteenth  Century,  with  Lady  Gregory's  thoughtful 
article  on  some  of  the  work  that  is  doing;  in  January, 
Fiona  M'Leod  told  much  of  a  few  men  of  the  movement  in 
The  Fortnightly.  We  have  all  heard  of  Douglas  Hyde  and 
Father  O'Growney,  and  W.  B.  Yeats  and  George  Russell, 
and  David  Comyn  and  Father  Nolan,  and  Nora  Hopper 
and  Standish  O'Grady,  and  Edward  Martyn  and  Katherine 
Tynan  Hinkson,  and  Dr.  Sigerson,  to  name  but  a  few  of 
the  many ;  they  are  all  of  the  movement  ;  with  divergent 
views,  no  doubt,  yet  of  it.  There  is  also  the  Gaelic  League, 
with  its  earnest  workers  and  brilliant  Secretary  Mr.  M'Neill. 
There  is  the  annual  Oireachtas  with  the  name  unpronounce- 
able of  a  Saxon  tongue,  but  sweet  to  the  Celtic  ear  ;  and 
p^mne  An  l^e,  harbinger  of  the  sun  that  now  nears  the 
noonday.  In  another  sphere  the  new  Celtic  Theatre,  that 
has  at  length  taken  a  tangible  shape  is  a  sign  that  the 
movement  has  well  passed  the  initial  stage  since  the  drama 
is  the  culmination  of  literary  art.  Now,  what  is  this  some- 
thing to  which  all  these  men  and  women  and  things  stand 
in  relation  ?  "What  is  it  which  is  flooding  so  many  master- 
minds, which  is  gradually  seeking  its  way  through  the  land 
in  tiny  rivulets,  soon  to  join  into  a  mighty  river  in  which 
the  men  of  Ireland  are  to  bathe  and  arise  with  hearts  and 
minds  re- vivified  ? 

It  is  the  revival  of  the  Celt.  Not  that  the  Celt  ever  died. 
In  Ireland  there  was  a  continuous  living  Celtic  literature, 
coming  down  from  the  misty  days  when  Aengus  Og  went 
to  sleep  in  Brough  of  Boyne  to  our  own  day.  Nor  were  the 
dreams  of  the  slumbering  Celt  unfelt  in  the  literature  of 
other  nations.  England  owes  much  of  what  is  best  in  her 
literature  to  Celtic  tradition.  From  it  Shakspeare  evolved 
Lear  and  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  Tennyson  set 
in  immortal  verse,  in  his  Arthurian  cycle,  stories  that,  in 
early  days,  told  of  the  adventures  of  Art,  '  the  lone  man,'  in 
Alba — stories  which  filtered  through  Welsh  and  Cornish  to 
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Breton,  to  come  again  to  England  with  the  Normans; 
and,  when  mingled  with  The  Holy  Grail  of  the  jongleurs  of 
Provence,  made  a  fabulous  British  Arthur  of  our  Irish  king. 
As  Mr.  Yeats  so  well  says,  the  Celt  has  now  been  long  enough 
dreaming  the  dreams  of  Europe  for  other  nations  to  write ; 
the  time  has  now  come  for  him  to  write  his  own  dreams. 

In  speaking  of  Celtic  literature,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  Celts  of  Ireland,  not  because  they  are  the  only 
Celts,  nor  that  the  present  movement  is  'confined  to 
Ireland,  but  because  most  of  the  literature  of  the  Celt  that 
has  come  down  to  us,  whether  it  be  known  now  as  Gaelic  of 
Scotland,  Welsh,  or  Breton,  maybe  traced  back  to  the  Celts 
of  Ireland,  Now,  the  revival  01  the  Celt  means  different 
things  for  different  people.  For  all  it  means  the  death  of 
the  Celt  that  English  writers  have  set  up  in  art  and  litera- 
ture. Even  English  people  are  getting  sick  of  the  turf-and- 
whiskey  Irishman,  who  has  no  existence  save  in  the  Cockney 
imagination.  Celtic  revival  means,  too,  the  de-Anglicizing 
of  Ireland.  We  have  become  so  steeped  in  the  literature  of 
England  in  those  days,  that  the  educated  Irishman  has 
become  English  even  in  his  ideas  and  forms  of  thought. 
Reviving  the  Celt  means  also  bringing  back  our  heroic  past. 
The  present  movement  means,  moreover,  the  emancipation  of 
the  Celt  from  foreign  racial  influence,  and  the  building  up  of 
a  new  art  and  literature  in  Ireland,  animated  by  the  Celtic 
spirit,  informed  by  everything  that  is  good  in  Ireland's  past, 
pagan  and  Christian — a  literature  and  an  art  that  will  have  no 
reservation  but  those  which  truth  and  beauty  impose,  which 
will  be  restricted  to  no  creed  or  class,  which  will  draw 
its  materials  from  the  Sidhe,  from  Fergus  and  Oisin,  as 
well  as  from  the  literature  of  Christian  times.  Every  race 
has  its  racial  spirit  and  character — a  something  difficult  to 
define,  but  easily  perceived,  which  differentiates  it  from  other 
races.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  new  movement  to  foster 
and  develop  the  Celtic  spirit,  and  to  make  Irishmen  feel 
and  think  as  Irishmen  ought.  As  this  spirit  externates 
itself  in  art,  and  literature,  and  music,  the  revival  will  be 
mainly  in  these.  It  aims  at  no  mere  slavish  imitation  of 
the  past,  but  at  the  establishment  of  a  new  era,  informed  by 
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the  spirit  of  the  past  in  so  far  as  that  spirit  is  racial,  and,  as 
such,  true  for  all  time ;  but  informed,  too,  by  the  hopes,  and 
fears,  and  disappointments  of  the  best  that  is  in  the  Celtic 
mind  of  to-day. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  the  advent  of  the  Celt.  Nations 
have  their  days  of  greatness  and  leadership  in  literature. 
The  Greeks  came  and  went,  leaving  behind  them,  no  doubt, 
a  literature  that  will  have  moving  power  as  long  as  the 
world  lasts.  But  as  a  living  nation,  capable  of  influencing 
the  mind  of  the  world,  the  Greeks  are  no  more.  So  it  was 
with  Egypt  and  Eome.  With  all  our  modern  advancement 
in  science  and  the  art  of  living,  modern  literatures  are 
becoming  weary  and  worn.  To  assert  this  of  English 
literature  in  face  of  the  immense  daily  output  of  the  English 
Press,  seems  a  daring  paradox.  But  it  is  true.  Materialism 
has  killed  English  literature.  At  the  present  day  it  has 
none  of  the  living  force,  the  undying  fire,  the  esoteric 
impulse,  which  alone  gives  life  to  letters.  Purely  national 
literature  is  dead  in  England,  and  a  literature  that  is  not 
national  is  decaying.  This  is  most  evident  in  the  drama 
which  should  pulse  the  national  life,  whereas  the  English 
drama  of  to-day  is  a  grotesque  and  sensational  farce. 
English  writers  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  outside  of 
things  ;  they  have  little  deepness  of  perception  and  no 
spiritual  insight.  The  destinies  of  literatures,  as  of 
individuals,  are  under  the  direction  of  the  divine  mind. 
Environment,  climatic  influence,  and  a  hundred  other 
causes  may  combine  to  develop  a  national  literature,  but 
the  divine  hand  is  over  all.  I  am  but  voicing  the  opinion 
of  many  observant  men  when  I  say  that  the  time  appointed 
for  the  leadership  of  the  Celt  in  literature  has  come.  No 
other  spirit  but  the  Celtic  will  give  life  to  the  materialism 
of  the  madern  world. 

Spirituality  and  faith  are  the  two  great  needs  of  modern 
life  and  of  modern  letters ;  spirituality  and  faith  are  two  of 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  Celtic  spirit  in  literature 
as  we  read  it  down  through  the  ages.  The  Celtic  spirit  is 
the  antithesis  of  everything  material  and  gross.  Living 
faith  has  been  its  keynote  even  since  pagan  times.  Far 
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back  as  we  can  go  in  Celtic  time  there  was  always  a  longing 
for  the  land  of  the  blessed  where  men  sought  a  higher  life 
than  that  which  came  daily  to  their  hands.  Tairrngir 
and  Hy  Brazil  came  into  being  through  the  desire  of 
another  life  wherein  to  find  the  solace  denied  in  this. 
Our  pagan  fathers  spiritualized  everything,  and  nature 
herself  was  for  them  a  living  thing  of  love  and  beauty. 
They  dreamt  dreams  and  saw  visions,  and  when  St.  Patrick 
came  their  fine  spiritual  natures  received  Christian  truth 
with  little  difficulty.  The  earth  was  still  beautiful  to  them, 
and  they  heard  the  soughing  of  the  wind  as  if  it  were  a 
living  voice,  and  the  waves  that  swept  over  Erin  still 
brought  them  a  message  of  love  or  of  hate.  But  they  saw 
now  in  all  clearness,  what  some  seemed  to  have  reached 
already  intuitively,  that  a  great  spiritual  being  was  behind 
all  nature,  ordering  it  for  men's  use  and  pleasure,  making 
the  flowers  and  the  winds  and  the  sea  speak  with  a  new 
voice  as  the  work  of  His  divine  hands. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  scoff  at  Celtic 
literature,  and  even  deny  its  existence.  The  fashion  has 
changed  somewhat  since  then ;  now  Professor  Mahaffy 
admits  that  there  is  a  Celtic  literature,  and  that  it  is  of  some 
value,  at  least  philologically.  Had  the  learned  professor 
devoted  but  a  tenth  of  ths  time  he  has  spent  in  elucidating 
obscure  parish  disputes  in  Greece  to  the  study  of  the  litera- 
ture of  his  native  land,  his  critical  mind  would  be  amongst 
the  first  to  class  it  as  second  to  no  existing  literature,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  his  favourite  Greek.  There  is 
a  Celtic  literature,  with  the  characteristics  I  have  mentioned, 
and  others  I  shall  notice  afterwards.  It  has  excited  the 
admiration  of  continental  scholars  as  well  as  those  of  our 
own  race.  Zeuss  and  Windisch,  and  Jubainville  and  Ebel, 
and  Zimmer  and  Kuns  .Meyer,  who  know  our  literature 
better,  perhaps,  than  any  of  our  own  countrymen,  have  paid 
it  the  highest  tributes.  It  is  astonishing,  however, 
what  ignorance  prevails  at  home  as  regards  everything  in 
our  past.  Even  among  many  of  the  learned  Celtic  literature 
is  represented  by  a  few  books  of  annals  which  have  been 
translated  from  time  to  time.  The  Annals  of  the  Four 
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Masters,  of  Tigernach,  and  of  Lough  Ce  are  unquestionably 
most  valuable  in  fixing  our  historic  dates  ;  but  in  speaking  of 
Celtic  literature  they  are  no  more  to  be  taken  into  account 
:han  would  Hansard  or  Whittaker's  Almanac  in  relation  to 
Inglish  literature  of  our  own  day.  Quite  independently  of 
these  histories  and  annals  we  have  a  mass  of  literature,  most 
)f  it  manuscript,  up  to  this,  untranslated,  such  as  no 
other  nation  in  Europe  possesses.  It  consists  of  history, 
jgendary  and  real,  narrative  poems  and  ballads,  prose 
listorical  tales,  mythological,  and  other  imaginative  tales, 
lyric  poetry,  satire,  religious  literature,  law,  science,  and 
various  translations  from  other  languages.  This  is  not  a 
mere  assertion  ;  it  is  a  sober  statement  of  fact  which  anyone 
capable  of  judging  may  prove  for  oneself.  An  inspection  of 
the  Celtic  manuscripts  in  the  various  public  libraries  in  the 
British  Islands  and  the  Continent  will  prove  the  truth 
of  the  statement.  The  chief  collections  are  in  the 
libraries  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  in  Dublin;  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  ;  the  Bodleian,  at  Oxford ;  the  British 
Museum,  Louvain,  and  the  Vatican.  Numbers  of  other 
manuscripts,  some  of  them  most  important,  are  in  various 
other  continental  and  home  libraries,  as  well  as  in  private 
collections.  Altogether  the  unprinted  literature  of  Celtic 
Ireland  would  fill,  according  to  Douglas  Hyde,  over  1,500 
volumes  octavo.  The  most  important  of  the  manuscripts 
are  bound  in  volumes  of  vellum,  among  which  are  the 
Leabhar  na  h-  Uidhri,  or  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow ;  the  Book 
of  B  ally  mote  ;  the  Book  of  Lecan  ;  the  Leabhar  Breac,  or 
Speckled  Book  of  Duniry ;  and  the  Book  of  Fermoy,  all  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy. 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  books  of  manuscripts, 
from  a  literary  standpoint,  is  the  twelfth  century  Book 
of  Leinster,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College. 

Of  course,  the  limits  of  a  short  article  preclude  my  enter- 
ing into  any  detailed  or  exhaustive  analysis  of  this  immense 
mass  of  literature.  From  an  ethnological  standpoint  it  is 
simply  invaluable.  It  makes  a  social  history  of  the  Celts  of 
North-West  Europe,  in  Caesar's  time  and  before  it,  at  length 
possible,  by  the  light  it  throws  on  the  manners  and  customs 
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of  the  pagans  of  these  days.  Important,  however,  as  our 
literature  is  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  with  its  literary 
aspects  alone  I  purpose  to  deal.  Taken  with  this  limitation, 
Celtic  literature  divides  itself  into  romantic  tales  and  lyric 
poetry.  The  romantic  tales  divide  themselves  into  four 
groups — the  mythological  cycle,  dealing  with  euhemerized 
gods  and  goddesses,  whom  our  old  chroniclers  say  lived  in 
Eri  about  seventeen  hundred  years  before  Christ ;  the  Bed 
Branch  cycle,  centring  around  Cuchulain  and  Conor  and 
their  companions,  at  the  time  of  Christ  ;  the  third  has  for 
its  heroes  Finn  and  his  Fenians,  Oisin  and  Oscar,  and 
Diarmuid  and  Conan,  and  the  rest.  The  fourth  group  con- 
sists of  all  the  tales  which  cannot  be  classed  under  the 
other  three  heads,  miscellaneous  in  theme  and  character, 
some  of  them — such  as  The  Storming  of  the  Court  of 
Da  Darga — among  the  most  important  of  the  sagas  we 
have.  Of  the  same  class  are  The  Voyage  of  Maelduin,  from 
which  Tennyson  took  his  well-known  poem  of  the  same 
name;  The  Elopement  of  Ere,  The  Triumph  of  Congal. 
With  these  we  may  class  the  legends  of  the  Sidhe,  or 
fairyland — a  subject  of  deep  and  intense  interest  to  our 
fathers. 

I  shall  not  delay  with  the  mythological  cycle.  There 
are  two  prose  epics  of  this  group  of  very  great  interest, 
dealing  with  the  struggle  for  supremacy  of  Erin  :  first, 
between  the  Tuatha  de  Danaans  and  the  Firbolgs,  in  which 
the  De  Danaans  gained  the  victory  ;  and,  again,  thirty  years 
later,  between  the  victors  and  the  Fomorians,  in  which  the 
conquerors  in  the  battle  of  North  Moytura  repeated  their 
victory  in  South  Moytura,  and  settled  down  in  easy  posses- 
sion of  the  land.  To  this  cycle  also  belong  The  Children  of 
Lir,  one  of  the  best  known  of  our  old  tales  ;  The  Voyage 
of  Brana,  and  The  Children  of  Tuireann.  When  the  new 
movement  produces  its  epic  poet,  the  tales  of  this  period 
will  give  him  material  for  the  highest  exercise  of  his  art. 
The  Dagda,  and  Manannan,  and  Balor  of  the  Evil  Eye,  and 
Lugh  the  Long-handed,  and  the  magnanimous  Aengus  Og, 
'  the  King  of  Ireland's  son '  wrought  deeds  that  may  well  be 
woven  into  the  highest  forms  of  poetry. 
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The  two  great  Celtic  epic  cycles  are  the  Ked  Branch,  or 
heroic  cycle,  and  the  Fenian  cycle.  They  come  well  within 
historic  times.  Conor,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Ked  Branch, 
or  Ultonian  cycle,  was,  say  the  chroniclers,  contempora- 
neous with  our  Divine  Lord.  The  same  authorities  place 
the  Fenians  at  a  later  date,  during  the  reigns  of  Conn  of  the 
Battles  and  his  descendants,  Art ;  Art,  '  the  Lone  Man  ;  ' 
Cormac,  his  son ;  Cairboe  of  the  Liffey,  in  whose  reign  the 
power  of  the  Fenians  was  broken. 

We  may  take  this  chronology  as  more  or  less  correct, 
though  grave  doubt  is  thrown  on  it  by  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt, 
and  a  theoy  not  at  all  according  with  it,  but  sufficiently 
probable,  is  put  forward  by  Mr.  Larminie.  The  question 
is  not  likely  to  be  soon  set  at  rest,  nor  has  it  anything  to  do 
with  the  literary  value  of  the  tales.  The  Red  Branch  Cycle 
consists  of  about  thirty  tales  which  need  only  the  touch  of 
genius  to  fuse  them  into  the  finest  epic  poem  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Though  not  written  in  metre,  they  are  full  of 
imaginative  force  ;  free  in  their  movement,  they  throb  with 
the  fire  of  passionate  hearts  ;  they  are  magnificent  in 
conception  and  execution.  Cuchulain  from  the  mystery-  of 
his  birth  to  his  death  fighting  the  waves  of  the  great  sea, 
stands  out  clearly  defined  as  the  hero  of  heroes.  The  great 
event  round  which  the- tales  centre  is  the  long  war  between 
Connacht  and  Ulster  at  the  time  when  Conor,  the  son  of 
Nessa,  reigned  over  the  Ultonians,  and  Meve  was  queen  of 
the  west.  The  cause  of  the  war  was  the  slaying  of  the  sons 
of  Usnach.  Though  Mr.  Douglas  Hyde  says,  that  in 
Trinity  College  some  years  ago  when  Deirdre  was  set  as 
the  subject  for  the  Vice-Chancellor's  prize  in  English  verse, 
the  students  did  not  know  who  or  what  the  word  meant ; 
yet  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  most  Irishmen  of  the 
present  day  know  her  sad  story.  King  Conor  would  have 
Deirdre  for  a  wife,  and  that  he  might  with  more  certainty 
fulfil  his  purpose,  he  reared  her  in  a  lone  rath  apart  from 
men.  Deirdre  saw  Naisi,  and  fell  in  love  with  him.  To 
escape  Conor's  anger  they  fled  with  Ardan  and  Ainli,  Naisi's 
brothers,  to  Glen  Etive,  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  Here 
they  lived  for  some  years  till  Conor  lured  them  back 
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to  Erin  on  the  plea  that  the  knights  of  the  Ked 
Branch  were  pining  for  Naisi  and  his  heroic  brothers.  To 
convince  Naisi  of  his  good  faith  Conor  sent  Fergus  McKoy, 
who  was  king  of  the  Ultonians  before  Conor,  as  a  pledge  of 
safe-conduct.  When  the  party  was  approaching  Emania, 
where  Conor  lived,  the  treacherous  king  separated  Fergus 
from  his  charge,  and  basely  slew  Naisi  and  his  brothers  as 
well  as  the  son  of  Fergus.  Fergus,  filled  with  anger  at  the 
treachery  of  Conor,  gathered  many  of  the  heroes  of  the  Ked 
Branch  under  his  standard,  burnt  down  Conor's  palace  at 
Emen,  and  with  sorrow  in  heart  for  parting  with  many  who 
were  still  dear  to  him,  left  Ulla  and  joined  his  forces  to 
those  of  the  warrior  queen  of  the  Olnemacta  at  Croghan  in 
Eoscommon.  With  her  he  waged  war  on  Conor  for  years, 
and  it  is  with  the  incidents  of  this  famous  struggle  that  the 
heroic  Cycle  deals.  The  most  important  and  poetic  of  the 
tales  are  Deirdri,  The  Tarn  Quest,  or  Cattle  spoil  of 
Cuailgne  in  Louth ;  The  Wooing  of  Emer,  Bricriu's 
Banquet,  The  Intoxication  of  the  Ultonians.  Mr.  Standish 
O'Grady  and  Miss  Eleanor  Hull  who  have  rendered  the  cycle 
in  excellent  English,  claim  for  it  a  leading  place  on  its 
merits  as  pure  literature. 

The  Fenian  cycle  is  distinctly  the  popular  one  with  the 
people  of  Ireland.  It  lives  in  the  popular  mind  far  more 
than  the  tales  of  the  Red  Branch.  This,  perhaps,  has  led 
Mr.  Larminie  to  suppose  that  the  tales  of  the  Red  Branch 
are  those  of  conquering  chieftains,  while  the  Fenian  cycle 
of  tales  deals  with  the  popular  heroes  of  the  conquered  tribes. 
The  two  cycles  certainly  differ  very  much.  The  Fenian 
has  not  at  all  the  same  breadth  and  nobleness  of  conception 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  older  cycle.  It  is,  also,  less 
weird  and  more  commonplace.  Finn  and  his  companions 
warred  with  the  reigning  powers,  and  the  tales  centre  round 
this  struggle.  It  began  when  Finn's  father,  Cool,  waged 
war  on  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  because  he  raised 
Crivhan  of  the  Yellow  Hair  to  the  throne  of  Leinster,  and 
ended  years  after  at  the  battle  of  Gowra,  with  the  death  of 
Cairbre,  and  the  total  destruction  of  the  Fenians.  The  chief 
tales  are  The  Battle  of  Cunclia,  where  Conn  of  the  Battles 
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was  defeated  and  slain  by  Finn's  famous  Galway  followers, 
Goll  MacMorna ;  The  Battle  of  Moy  M-uchruime  ;  and  The 
Battle  of  Gowra;  and,  perhaps  the  best  of  all,  Diarmuid 
and  Grainne. 

In  addition  to  these  prose  and  semiprose  romantic  stories, 
we  have  in  our  literature,  pagan  and  Christian,  an  enormous 
mass  of  poetry,  some  50,000  lines,  Father  Keegan  says. 
These  poems  deal  mostly  with  Fenian  legends ;  many  of 
them  being  attributed  to  Oisin,  the  son  of  Finn,  who  is  said 
to  have  lived  on  in  Tir-na-nog  till  St.  Patrick  came. 
They  are  written  in  irregular  metres,  and  are  assonantal 
and  alliterative.  They  are  characterized  by  that  intense 
love  of  nature,  which  soothed  the  Fenian  heroes  in  their 
unrest. 

I  have  given  this  brief  outline  of  some  of  our  Celtic 
literature,  lest,  as  may  happen,  some  "may  think  that  in 
insisting  on  Celtic  spirit  in  literature,  I  spoke  of  something 
that  had  no  real  existence.  It  was  a  great  literature,  and  it 
is,  and  we  wish  to  project  the  living  spirit  of  it  into  the 
literature  of  our  own  day.  Misconceptions  will  arise  even 
amongst  those  who  are  of  the  Celtic  movement  as  to  what 
the  Celtic  spirit  is  essentially.  Fiona  Macleod  seems  to 
think  that  the  dominant  note  in  Celtic  literature  is  natural- 
ness begotten  of  its  unformed  state  :  it  is  but  the  literature 
of  a  half  civilization.  If  this  were  true,  when  the  civilized 
state  is  reached,  we  shall  settle  down  to  the  deadly  dulness 
of  our  Teutonic  neighbours.  May  God  forfend.  Faith  and 
spirituality  underlie  everything  our  fathers  wrote,  and  will, 
I  hope,  characterize  our  literature  for  ever. 

Besides  these,  there  is  running  throughout  the  whole 
literature  the  broad  life  that  springs  from  brotherhood.  The 
pagans  had  it,  and  in  Christian  times  it  got  new  strength 
from  the  intense  human  love  that  is  the  beauty  of  the  Divine 
Saviour's  message  to  men.  Love  was  so  intense  with  the 
magnanimous  Celts,  that  to  some  it  is  the  chief  note  in  our 
literature.  All  the  old  tales  symbolize  the  heart,  the  centre 
of  affection.  There  is  no  more  beautiful  tale  in  the  language 
than  '  The  Fight  at  the  Ford,'  from  the  Cuchulain  cycle. 
Queen  Move,  by  using  many  blandishments,  and  finally 
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promising  him  the  hand  of  her  daughter  in  marriage, 
persuaded  Ferdia  to  fight  his  friend,  Cuchulain.  With  sad 
hearts  the  heroes  met  in  the  death-struggle,  for  they  loved 
with  a  love  passing  the  love  of  women  ;  and  as  the  fight 
went  on,  as  Ferguson  beautifully  puts  it, '  the  champions,  in 
the  pauses  of  the  deadly  combat,  kissed.'  The  love  of  the 
old  Celts  was  no  mere  selfish  affection,  but  extended,  in  the 
best  spirit  of  chivalry,  to  the  doer  of  every  noble  deed. 
When  Fergus  MacKoy  saw  the  Bed  Branch  heroes  advanc- 
ing towards  Meve's  camp,  to  avenge  her  foray  in  Ulster,  he 
described  them  to  Meve  and  Fleas  in  words  of  generous 
admiration,  as  if  they  came  as  friends,  not  as  foes : — 

It  is  the  children  of  Eury  whom  thou  seest  [he  said],  heroic 
champions  who  fear  nought  created.  The  gods  of  Eri  are  with 
them,  and  worthy  of  divine  presence  are  these  warriors,  for  they 
are  such  as  have  never  yet  been  collected  in  Eri  since  the  days 
of  old,  when,  at  Moytura,  gods  with  giants  contended  for  the 
sovereignty  of  Fail. 

The  love  of  Ainli  and  Ardan  for  their  brother,  Naisi, 
which  led  them  to  leave  Eman  Macha,  and  cross  the  sea  to 
Glen  Etive  as  exiles  with  Deirdre,  forms  one  of  the  most 
touching  episodes  in  the  literature  of  any  land.  Love  and 
honour,  and  chivalrous  treatment  of  women,  admiration  of 
noble  enemies,  and,  above  all,  love  of  truth,  we  find  in  all 
the  Celtic  poems  and  tales.  Oisin  sang  with  the  confidence 
inspired  of  honesty  of  purpose  :— 

We,  the  Fianna  of  Erin,  never  lied ; 
Falsehood  was  never  assigned  to  us. 
By  courage  and  the  strenth  of  our  hands 
We  used  to  come  out  of  every  peril. 

And  when  in  the  old  poem,  St.  Patrick  asked  Caolte 
how  it  was  that  the  Fianna  prospered  so  greatly,  '  because,' 
he  answered,  with  the  old  pagan  pride,  '  we  had  strength  in 
our  hands,  courage  in  our  hearts,  and  discretion  in  our 
tongues.'. 

Perhaps  the  most  evident  characteristic  of  Celtic  bardic 
literature  is  the  deep  appreciation  of  nature  in  all  her  moods. 
No  English  poet  that  I  know,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
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Wordsworth,  and  not  even  he  with  true  Celtic  inness, 
describes  nature  as  we  have  it  in  the  poems  attributed  to 
Oisin  and  Caolte.  The  English  mind  sees  the  reeds  swaying 
in  the  wind,  and  the  rainbow,  and  the  mountain  side  flecked 
with  cloud  shadows,  and  admires  them  ;  but  the  Celt,  as  it 
were,  for  the  moment,  rides  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  is 
one  with  it.  Having  passed,  as  they  say  in  the  Highlands, 
under  the  pillars  of  Caershee,  he  is  gifted  with  another  sight, 
and  the  rainbow  is  for  him  no  mere  beautiful  arrangement 
of  colours,  but  'God's  seven  spirits,'  bringing  a  message  of 
peace  and  love  to  his  soul. 

Besides  this  love  of  nature,  there  is  about  Celtic  poetry 
a  glamour  that  is  indescribable  in  words  ;  it  is  felt  by  every- 
one who  has  a  touch  of  the  Celtic  spirit ;  it  is  the  awakening, 
perhaps,  in  us  of  feelings  generated  by  our  fathers'  belief  for 
centuries  in  the  others,  for  now  and  then  even  the  most 
sensible  of  us  go,  in  our  dreams,  to  the  land  where  the  good 
people  stray.  And  who  can  say  but  this  glamour  is  a  good 
thing  in  this  working  world  of  ours  ?  Our  mother  Eri  is 
always  young  in  her  folk  tales  ;  and  when  our  hearts  are 
heavy  with  the  sorrow  and  fret  of  life,  it  is  well  that  one's 
mind  can  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  Sidhe,  which  Mr.  Yeats 
tells  us  of,  when  the  white  limestone  door  in  the  sheer  face 
of  Benbulbin  opened  in  the  twilight,  and  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Sidhe  went  forth  to  make  the  world  young 
again  until  the  morn. 

These  are  some  of  the  qualities  of  that  literature  which 
is  having  its  second  birth.  It  was  a  great  literature  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago  ;  but  it  is  greater  now,  for  its  spirit  has 
been  intensified  in  faith  and  love.  The  'mightier  Druid' 
that  Conall  Carnach  prayed  for  came,  and  his  teaching 
softened  some  of  the  harder  qualities  of  the  Celtic  nature. 
Finn  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne,  whose  feeling  of  re- 
venge withstood  the  prayers  of  Oisin  and  Oscar,  and  the 
memory  of  all  the  good  worked  for  him  by  Diarmuid  would, 
in  the  light  of  Christ's  gentler  teaching,  be  no  longer 
possible.  Nor  would  the  Christ  love,  in  which  Patrick 
moulded  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Erin,  allow  the  implac- 
able Lugh  to  be  deaf  to  the  prayers  of  Tuireann,  or 
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give  utterance   to   the  fierce  words  of  gratified  vengeance 
wherewith  he  spurned  the  pleading  of  the  ill-fated  Brian. 

I  insist  on  this  fact,  for  there  are  some  among  the  leaders 
of  the  new  movement  who  make  little  of  Christian  influence 
on  Celtic  literature.  Where  we  are  all  working  for  a  common 
end,  everything  that  savours  of  controversy  should  be  put 
aside;  toleration  and  breadth  of  view  should  mark  our  efforts. 
It  is  apity  that  one  who  breathes  the  Celtic  spirit,  as  few  do, 
should,  in  more  than  one  instance,  have  contrasted  pagan 
and  Catholic  Ireland  with  not  a  little  of  the  old  odiun 
theologicum.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  differences  will 
die  their  natural  death.  It  would  be  futile  for  anyone  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  literary  history  of  Ireland  from 
St.  Patrick's  time  till  now  to  assert  that  Christianity  had  a 
blighting  effect  on  literature.  That  literary  progress  was 
checked,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  it  was  due  to  causes  well 
known  to  students  of  Irish  history. 

There  will  be  differences  of  opinion  in  all  movements, 
and  one  of  the  most  serious,  because  it  is  the  most  radical 
and  far-reaching,  in  connection  with  the  Celtic  movement, 
arises  from  the  too  great  eagerness  on  the  part  of  what  I 
shall  call  '  the  language  side  '  of  the  revival  to  push  their 
views  unduly.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  love  for  the  old 
Celtic  tongue,  and  I  hope  to  hear  it  yet  as  common  speech 
throughout  the  land.  Yet  my  view  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Celtic  revival  is  such  that  I  cannot  assent  to  a  statement 
made  in  a  recent  lecture  by  the  learned  Professor  of  Irish 
in  Maynooth  College,  to  the  effect  that  '  the  ideal  state  of 
things  would  be  that  we  should  all  speak  Irish  whenever  we 
possibly  could,  and  English  only  when  we  should.'  Ideally 
I  do  not  think  this  view  desirable  :  practically  I  do  not  think 
it  possible  ;  nor  is  the  accomplishment  of  it,  by  any  means, 
necessary  for  the  new  birth  of  the  Celtic  spirit.  The  spirit 
of  a  literature  may  rise  superior  to  the  expression  of  it 
in  any  fixed  form  of  words.  The  qualities  which  I  have 
mentioned  as  forming  the  peculiar  Celtic  element  in  litera- 
ture fit  themselves  to  any  language,  and  especially  to 
English,  which  has  been  moulded  for  centuries  under  a 
hundred  Celtic  influences.  If  Celtic  at  this  day  were  a  world- 
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iguage,  as  English  is,  then,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better 
itted  to  deliver  the  Celtic  message  to  men;  but  since  it  has 

ised  largely  to  be  written  and  spoken,  whoever  urges  it  as 
the  only  vehicle  of  Celtic  thought,  is  doing  much  to  mar  a 
chance  that  comes  seldom  in  a  nation's  history.  The  Celtic 
language  revival  has  its  place  in  the  new  movement,  and  it 
is  a  leading  place.  For  it  is  a  shame  that  the  grand  old 
tongue  our  fathers  spoke  should  be  let  die  without  making 
the  most  vigorous  effort  to  give  it  a  new  life.  If  we  are  only 
in  earnest,  if  we  unite  heart  and  hand,  if  we  do  not  strive 
after  the  impracticable,  if  we  take  the  means  that  lie  at  our 
doors,  if  we  have  liberal  views  and  try  to  attract  rather  than 
repel  those  who  are  not  yet  quite  with  us,  we  may  well  hope 
that  before  many  years  are  sped  every  Irish  child  will  read 
of  Finnuala  and  Hugh  and  Conn  and  Fiachra  and  the  Holy 
Keevog  in  the  old  Celtic.  Then  would  be  laid  bare  to  us 
those  treasures  of  the  past  which  would  form  the  minds  of 
the  youth  of  Ireland.  Yet  even  then,  instead  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  new  time  being  supplementary  to  the  old  Celtic 
literature,  as  Dr.  Hickey  would  have  it,  the  old  literature 
will  form  a  valuable  foundation  for  the  new.  Any  other 
view  is  based  on  an  improper  conception  of  the  factors  that 
go  to  make  a  literature.  Men  may  be  imbued  with  the  Celtic 
spirit,  and  give  utterance  to  purely  Celtic  thought  in  a  tongue 
other  than  that  in  which  Oisin  sang.  The  magic  and  music 
of  the  old  Celtic  story  do  not  depend  on  the  dry  bones  of 
language.  It  is  the  genius  behind  the  language  that  make 
a  language  live,  and  in  our  day  the  genius  of  some  of  our 
young  Celtic  writers  has  made  the  olden  glory  of  the  Celt 
live  a  new  life  in  the  English  dress.  This  question  is  a 
vital  one,  and  is,  of  course,  open  to  much  argument  on  both 
sides,  which  I  have  not  time  to  touch  on  here.  I  state  my 
view,  but  I  do  it  in  no  contentious  spirit  ;  I  am  but  grieved 
that  any  differences  exist.  The  movement  is  wide,  and 
there  is  room  for  divergency  of  view,  but  bitterness  should 
be  excluded.  It  is  my  own  wish  that  everyone  who  is  of 
the  movement  should  know  Celtic,  and  I  know  that  many 
are  working  hard  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it. 
Some  who  know  the  tongue  are  accused  of  ignorance  of  it 
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rather  to  their  discomfiture.  The  other  day  a  writer  in  the 
Daily  Express  accused  Fiona  Macleod  of  not  knowing  Gaelic, 
the  truth  being  that  it  was  the  only  tongue  she  spoke  till 
her  fourteenth  year.  What  we  should  all  aim  at  is  a  sinking 
of  self  and  a  widening  of  our  sympathies.  There  are  many 
roads  to  Creevroe  and  Emen,  and  provided  we  all  get 
there,  does  the  way  of  each  matter  much? 

An  important  question  is,  Have  we  at  the  present  day 
men  and  women  of  letters  who  are  capable  of  delivering  the 
new  message,  who  can  give  it  literary  form,  and  make  it 
live  ?  Anyone  who  has  studied  the  work  of  the  younger 
writers  of  to-day  must  answer  emphatically,  Yes.  There  are 
to-day  men  of  letters  in  Ireland  thoroughly  Celtic  in 
sympathy  and  in  work,  who  have  already  done  much  to 
vindicate  the  place  of  the  Celt  in  national  and  world 
literature.  Mr.  Standish  O'Grady  has  done  much  for  the 
new  movement.  He  wields  a  pen  worthy  of  the  best  spirit 
of  Cuchulain  and  his  heroic  companions.  His  bardic  history, 
his  tales  of  the  heroic  cycle,  his  Finn  and  his  Companions 
make  us  live  the  past  over  again  with  the  gallant  knights 
of  Creevroe,  and  Meve  and  Fleas  as  fellow-workers 
in  the  struggle  for  life.  For  witchery  of  language,  for 
tenderness  and  pathos,  for  graphic  descriptive  power,  for 
intuitive  sympathy  with  his  characters,  for  life  and  action, 
almost  Titanesque  in  its  movement,  he  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  who  have  attempted  the  telling  of  the  Bardic 
tales.  His  energy  seems  to  be  drawn  from  the  heroes  whose 
lives,  and  loves,  and  disappointments  he  tells  in  the  beautiful 
and  emotional  prose  of  which  he  is  a  master.  If  his 
admiration  lies  too  much  with  the  old  pagan  heroes,  and  if 
the  atmosphere  in  which  his  early  years  were  spent,  still 
obscures  from  his  clear  vision  the  true  place  Catholic  Ireland 
should  hold  in  a  national  revival  we  may  well  believe  it  is 
but  for  a  moment,  and  as  the  mists  are  dissipated  he  will 
be  among  the  first  to  widen  the  door  that  leads  to  unani- 
mity of  thought  and  word. 

Mr.  Douglas  Hyde  has  the  double  advantage  of  being  a 
thorough  Irish  scholar  and  a  writer  of  distinction  in  prose 
and  verse.  His  able  connection  with  the  Gaelic  League, 
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and  the  language  movement  generally,  is  well  known.  His 
popular  account  of  pre-Danish  Gaelic  literature,  in  his 
Story  of  Early  Gaelic  Literature,  is  informing,  and  has  done 
good  service.  His  folk-lore  stories  are  taken  from  the  lips 
of  the  peasantry,  and  cannot  be  lightly  passed  over  by  any- 
one wishing  to  grasp  the  inner  meaning  of  Celtic  life.  In 
his  Love  Songs  of  Connacht  he  shows  that  even  later  Ireland, 
persecuted  and  trodden  under  foot,  was  instinct  of  a  poetry 
full  of  passionate  tenderness  and  beauty  of  imagery  and 
form.  These  songs  show  that  even  the  uncultured  Irish 
mind  has  a  perception  of  beauty  unknown  in  any  other  land. 
The  following  lines  do  equal  credit  to  the  Connacht  peasants, 
who  appreciate  them  in  the  original  Irish,  and  to  Dr.  Hyde, 
who  reproduces  the  spirit  of  them  in  English  : — 

My  grief  on  the  sea, 

How  the  waves  of  it  roll ! 
For  they  heave  between  me 

And  the  love  of  my  soul. 

Abandoned,  forsaken 

To  grief  and  to  care, 
Will  the  sea  ever  waken 

Belief  from  despair  ? 

In  his  rendering  of  The  Three  Sorrows  of  Story -telling, 
in  which  he  tells  the  sad  stories  of  '  Deirdre,'  '  The  Children 
of  Lir,'  and  '  The  Ill-fated  Children  of  Tuireaun,'  but  espe- 
cially in  the  two  latter,  he  speaks  the  old  Celtic  stories  in  a 
spirit  to  move  our  hearts  to  pity. 

There  are  two  of  the  poets  of  to-day  who  are  full  of  the 
Celtic  spirit — Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  and  Mr.  George  Kussell, 
(A.E.)  Mr.  Yeats  has  given  us  several  volumes  of  verse  of 
surpassing  beauty.  There  is  a  music  in  his  poetry,  like  far- 
off  melody  heard  in  the  summer  twilight,  when  our  sense  of 
hearing  is  of  most  exquisite  perception,  that  haunts  us  like 
the  dream  of  the  fear  sidhe  he  so  often  sings  of.  Beauty  is  to 
him  no  abstraction,  but  a  concrete  reality  that  he  shapes 
into  words  at  will.  His  Wanderings  of  Oisin  breathe  on  us 
from  far  back  the  glory  of  a  golden  past,  and  is  instinct  with 
keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  The  ragweed 
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in  all  its  ugliness,  as  well  as  the  lily,  bosomed  in  the  water, 
speaks  to  him  of  God  ;  the  wind  among  the  reeds  has  for 
him  a  living  voice,  and  the  moaning  of  the  sea  brings  grief 
to  his  heart.  If  he  sometimes  '  sits  in  dreams  on  the  pale 
strand,'  his  telling  of  it  has  little  of  the  vagueness,  bat  all  of 
the  beauty  of  these  imaginative  moments.  The  Land  of 
Heart's  Desire  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  little  plays  that  has 
been  written  in  modern  verse-  It  is  simple,  yet  of  rare 
distinction  and  dignity ;  full  of  a  pathos  that  never  degene- 
rates into  sentiment.  The  Countess  Kathleen  has  much 
feeling  for  the  sorrows  that  lie  heavy  on  the  hearts  of  men. 
It  has  action  too,  and  gives  hope  -that  the  Celtic  literary 
drama  will  do  much  for  modern  literature  and  modern  life. 
For  lyric  grace  and  beauty  The  Hose  of  the  World  can 
scarcely  be  equalled.  The  Ballad  of  Father  Gilligan  is  a 
most  sympathetic  rendering  of  a  tradition  among  the  people 
of  Castleisland,  Co.  Kerry.  For  pure  music  the  poem 
beginning,  '  I  will  arise,  and  go  now,  and  go  to  Innisfree,'  is 
unsurpassable  ;  while  fairy  glamour  and  rare  descriptive 
power  are  mingled  in  The  Stolen  Child  :— 

Come  away,  0  human  child  ! 

To  the  waters  and  the  wild, 

With  a  fairy-hand  in  hand, 

For  the  world's  more  full  of  weeping 

Than  you  can  understand. 

Mr.  Yeats  asks  a  place  among  the  noble  company  '  who 
sang  to  sweeten  Ireland's  wrong.'  We  gladly  give  it  to  him, 
with  Davis,  and  Mangan,  and  Ferguson,  and  the  others 
whose  love  of  Ireland  is  distinctive  in  their  lives  and  in  their 
works.  Indeed,  as  a  poet  who  has  reached  perfection  of 
literary  form,  he  even  now  ranks  above  them  all.  He  has 
noble  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  Mr.  Yeats  has  a  great 
future  before  him  ;  his  life-work  is  calling  him  to  action, 
to  project  his  Celtic  dreaming  into  the  soul  of  modern 
Celtic  literature  ;  it  is  no  boy's  work,  but  labour  for  the 
great  brain  and  heart  of  a  strong  man,  for  it  is  the  shaping 
of  a  nation's  literary  future.  We  can  only  say  to  him  with 
Browning  :  '  Speed,  fight  on,  fare  ever.' 
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Much  of  what  I  have  said  of  Mr.  Yeats  may  be  said  with 
equal  truth  of  his  friend  Mr.  George  Russell.  Their  ideals 
run  mainly  along  the  same  path.  Mr.  Eussell  has  been 
called  a  visionary  :  one  of  his  visions  is  the  literary  supre- 
macy of  the  Celt.  He  believes  strongly  in  the  fact,  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  Celt  is  to  take  his  place  as  a  leader 
in  creative  literature.  He  has  published  two  volumes  of 
verse  that  are  destined  to  live:  Homeward  Songs  by  the  Way, 
and  The  Earth  Breath.  His  poems  are  of  exquisite  music,  full 
of  dreams,  and  aery  fancies,  deeply  mystical  in  tone,  with 
such  a  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  God's  handiwork  that  one 
would  think  that  he  dwelt  for  a  time  with  his  own  '  opal- 
coloured  men  '  in  the  heart  of  the  eternal  hills.  Mr.  Russell 
is  at  present  engaged  on  a  volumn  of  Celtic  verse,  and 
his  sympathetic  nature,  burning  with  all  the  true  poet's 
enthusiasm,  is  so  full  of  the  old  Celtic  feeling  of  faith  and 
brotherhood,  and  love  of  man,  and  of  nature  and  her  moods, 
that  we  may  hope  for  one  of  the  ablest  contributions  yet 
made  to  modern  Celtic  literature. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  notice  at  length  the  other 
brilliant  writers  who  have  grasped  the  true  Celtic  spirit.  I 
can  only  mention  Nora  Hopper,  whose  mixed  prose  and  verse 
is  attracting  wide  attention.  Mrs.  Tynan  Hinkson  has 
done  excellent  work  for  the  new  movement  in  her  exquisite 
rendering  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne  of  the  Fenian  cycle, 
as  well  as  other  detached  pieces.  Dr.  Sigerson,  in  The 
Poems  of  the  Gael  and  the  Gaill,  has  done  much  to 
familiarize  us  with  the  wealth  of  our  existing  literature.  I 
have  not  touched  on  the  work  of  Fiona  Macleod,  or  Edward 
Martyn,  or  Lionel  Johnson,  or  Miss  Norma  Brothwick, 
or  Miss  Alice  Milligan,  and  many  others  who  are  all 
labouring  with  equal  earnestness  to  advance  the  Celtic 
idea. 

Outside  the  band  of  literary  workers  there  is  a  duty 
imposed  on  us  all  to  help  the  movement.  We  may  help  it  if 
we  will.  We  can,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  revive  an  interest 
in  the  old  Celtic  story  by  trying  to  substitute  the  reading 
of  books  instinct  with  the  Celtic  spirit  for  the  prurinent 
English  literature  that  is  to-day  flooding  the  country. 
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We  can  encourage  the  language  movement  by  getting  up 
classes  for  the  study  of  Irish  in  connection  with  the  Gaelic 
League.  These  classes  may  afterwards  be  made  the  means 
of  propagating  the  true  national  idea  through  the  land.  We 
can  try  to  influence  the  press  of  Ireland  to  enter  into  the 
Celtic  spirit,  and,  in  its  turn,  influence  national  thought.  We 
can  all  join  with  Mr.  Yeats  and  Mr.  Martyn,  in  making '  The 
Irish  Literary  Theatre '  a  success.  If  we  do  these  things, 
if  we  lift  ourselves  out  of  the  sordid  surroundings  of  our 
every-day  life,  if  we  forget  party  and  class  differences,  and 
join  earnestly  in  the  new  movement,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  we  are  doing  our  part  in  making  the  Celt  a  living  force 
in  the  world  of  literature. 

J.  O'DONOVAN. 
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IFlotes   anb   Queries 

THEOLOGY 

»ROTESTANT    MARBIAGES    IN    IRELAND    AND    THE  LAW   OF 
CLANDESTINITY 

EBV.  DEAR  SIB, — Might  I  ask  your  opinion  on  a  practical 
case  ?  Two  Protestants  were  married  (in  Ireland)  before  their  own 
clergyman  in  the  usual  manner.  Was  this  marriage  valid  ?  .  .  . 
1  find  a  passing  reference  to  the  matter  in  the  I.  E.  EECORD,  1897, 
from  which  I  would  infer  that  the  marriage  in  the  Protestant 
Church  was  valid.  On  the  other  hand ,  some  priests  with  whom 
I  have  spoken  regarding  the  matter  are  of  opinion  that  Protestant 
marriages  are  invalidated  in  Ireland  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  An 
answer  to  my  difficulty  in  the  I.  E.  EECOED  will  much  oblige. 

EXPECTANS. 

A  few  preliminary  remarks  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
bring  out  clearly  the  precise  point,  as  we  understand  it,  of 
our  correspondent's  difficulty. 

Some  writers  have  raised  a  doubt  whether  heretics  are 
affected  by  those  matrimonial  impediments  which  are  of 
ecclesiastical  institution  merely.  But  the  generally  received 
and  certain  teaching  of  theologians  is,  that  these  impedi- 
ments, apart  from  special  exemption,  regard  heretics  as  well 
as  Catholics.  If,  therefore,  the  two  Protestants  of  whom 
there  is  question  were,  v.g.,  within  the  forbidden  degrees  of 
kindred,  or  if  there  existed  between  them  any  (even  ecclesias- 
tical) diriment  impediment,  their  marriage,  without  a  dispen- 
sation from  competent  authority,  was,  of  course,  invalid. 

We  gather,  however,  from  our  correspondent's  statement, 
that  his  only  difficulty  arises  from  the  impediment  of  clan- 
destinity.  Were  these  Protestants  bound  by  the  decree 
Tametsi,  under  pain  of  invalidity,  to  contract  before  the 
parish  priest  of  one  of  them  and  two  witnesses  ?  If  so,  their 
marriage  before  the  Protestant  clergyman  was  invalid.  If 
they  were  not  bound  by  the  decree  Tametsi,  the  marriage 

VOL.  v.  R 
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before  the  Protestant  clergyman  was  valid.  The  answer  to 
our  correspondent,  therefore,  turns  on  this :  Are  Protestants 
in  Ireland  bound  by  the  decree  Tametsi  ? 

In  the  I.  E.  KECOKD,  November,  1897,  we  have,  in  the 
discussion  of  a  larger  question,  incidentally  referred  to  this 
point.  As  our  correspondent  rightly  says,  we  then  stated 
that  '  the  Tridentine  law  of  clandestinity  does  not,  in  Ireland, 
affect  heretics  marrying  inter  se  .  .  .  '  To  prevent  the 
possibility  of  mistake,  we  may  add  here,  what  we  endea- 
voured to  prove  at  length  in  the  paper  referred  to,  that  this 
exemption  from  the  law  of  clandestinity  does  not  avail  for 
Protestants  who  are  domiciled  in  a  place  (France,  v.g.)  in 
which  the  decree  Tametsi  binds  heretics,  and  who  come  to 
marry  in  Ireland  in  fraudem  legis.  The  case  is  purely 
imaginary.  But  if  we  aim  at  accuracy,  therefore,  we  shall 
say  that  a  marriage  contracted  in  Ireland  between  two  Protes- 
tants is  not  affected  by  the  decree  Tametsi,  if  one  (or  both) 
of  the  contracting  persons  be  (1)  domiciled  in  Ireland,  or 
(2)  be  a  vagus,  or  (3)  be  domiciled  in  a  place  (Holland,  v.g.) 
in  which  the  decree  Tametsi  does  not  bind  Protestants.2  In 
the  paper  already  referred  to  we  had  no  opportunity  of 
giving  the  grounds  upon  which  we  rest  our  opinion.  Like 
our  correspondent,  we  also  have  met  persons  who  hesitated 
to  accept  our  conclusion,  and  who  seemed  to  think  that  it 
was  novel  and  singular  rather  than  sound.  We  have,  how- 
ever, seen  no  reason  to  change  our  opinion.  It  certainly  is 
not  novel  or  singular ;  we  venture  to  think,  moreover,  that 
it  is  not  unsound  : — 

1.  The  decree   Tametsi  of   the    Council  of  Trent  may, 
as  we  have  already  conveyed,  regard  baptized  non-Catholics 
as  well  as  Catholics.     This  proposition  was,  indeed,  disputed; 
but  it  is  now  so  generally  admitted,  that  we  need  not  stop 
to  prove  it. 

2.  Non-Catholics  may  be  bound  by  the  decree  Tametsi 
where  the  requisite  conditions  for  valid  promulgation  have 

1  Vid.  I.  E.  RECORD,  November,  1897,  p.  452. 

2  Some  would  add — (4)  if  one  (or  both)  of  the  parties,  though  retaining  a 
domicile  v.g.  in  France,  where  the  law  binds  Protestants,  contract  in  Ireland 
sine  fraude   legis   clandcstitiitatis.       See,  however,  the    paper    already   quoted, 
^oyember,  1897. 
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m  complied  with.  Sometimes,  however,  even  apart  from 
ly  special  privilege  or  dispensation,  they  are  not  bound. 
rhen,  then,  are  they  included  in  the  law,  like  their  Catholic 
leighbours  ?  When  are  they  exempt  ?  It  is  necessary  to 
lake  some  distinctions.  At  the  time  when  the  decree 
nametsi  was,  in  due  form,  promulgated  in  the  various 
"atholic  parishes,  we  may  conceive  (a)  that  the  various 
parishes  were  wholly  Catholic,  and  that  it  was  only  subse- 
quent to  the  promulgation  that  non-Catholics  came  to  live 
in  the  place ;  or  (6)  that  at  the  time  of  promulgation  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  non-Catholics  were  scattered 
about  through  the  Catholic  community,  the  non-Catholics, 
however,  in  this  as  in  the  previous  case,  not  forming  a  distinct 
religious  organization,  with  ministers  of  its  own  and  places  of 
worship  ;  or  (c)  non-Catholics  unorganized  at  the  time  of 
promulgation  subsequently  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct 
religious  body ;  or,  lastly,  (d)  that  the  non-Catholics  already 
formed  at  the  time  of  promulgation  a  distinct  body,  with  its 
own  recognised  religious  organization. 

Now,  in  the  last  hypothesis,  (d),  the  promulgation  of  the 
decree  Tametsi  will,  according  to  theologians  generally,  affect 
Catholics  only.  Existing  non-Catholic  communities,  and 
individuals  who  may  subsequently  come  to  join  them,  or  form 
new  communities,  will  be  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the 
law.  If,  for  instance,  the  law  of  clandestinity  were  pro- 
mulgated to-morrow  in  England  or  Scotland,  Catholics  only 
would  come  within  the  scope  of  the  law. 

In  the  first  two  hypotheses,  (a)  and  (6),  individual  non- 
Catholics,  living  in  the  midst  of  a  Catholic  community  at 
the  time  of  promulgation,  or  joining  that  community  subse- 
quently, would  iall  within  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
clandestinity. 

In  the  third  case  made  above,  (c),  in  which  non-Catholics 
have,  either  by  defections  from  the  faith,  for  example,  or  by 
immigration,  grown  into  a  considerable  religious  organiza- 
tion in  a  place  in  which,  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  decree  Tametsi,  there  were  no  non-Catholics,  or,  at 
all  events,  no  distinct  non-Catholic  sect,  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  general  rule.  The  only  safe  course  is  to  refer  the 
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matter,  in  any  case  that  turns  up,  to  the  Holy  See.  For,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  cannot  assert  generally,  that  in  the  course 
of  time  the  non-Catholics  can  prescribe  against  the  law  of 
Trent ;  and,  on  the  other,  we  cannot  assert  that,  in  such 
circumstances,  the  non- Catholics  will  always  continue  to  be 
bound  by  the  law.  The  following  response  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  the  Inquisition  will  be  of  interest  in  this 
connection : — 

Cum  [alia] ,  hac  in  dioecesi,  adsint  loca,  in  quibus  decursu 
temporis  Protestantes  distinctam  efibrmarunt  civitatem,  quodnam 
requiratur  temporis  intervallum,  ut  lex  Tridentina  censenda  sit. 
hujusmodi  m  locis,  quoad  Protestantes  per  non  observantiam  in 
desuetudinem  abiisse? 

Feria  IV.,  die  6  Julii  1892  Emi  ac  Kmi  DD.  Cardinales  .  .  . 
responden  mandarunt  :  — 

In  decisis  Feria  IV.,  die  5  Julii  1848,  nempe  ;  Eecurrendum 
in  casibus  particularibus,  et  ad  mentem.  Meus  autem  eat,  nullum 
temporis  spatium  sufficere,  ut  lex  Tridentim  vim  obligandi 
amisisse  censeatur  aliquo  in  loco  per  simplicem  inobservantiam 
haereticorum. 

While  it  is  clear,  then,  according  to  this  reply,  that  non- 
Catholics  cannot,  in  the  circumstances  we  are  considering, 
by  mere  non-observance,  abrogate  in  their  own  favour  the 
law  of  clandestinity,  it  seems  to  be  also  conveyed  that  the 
mere  fact  that  the  organization  of  the  non-Catholic  commu- 
nity was  subsequent  to  the  valid  promulgation  of  the  decree 
Tametsi,  in  any  place,  is  not  indefeasible  proof  that  non- 
Catholics  in  that  place  will  ever  after,  in  all  circumstances, 
continue  subject  to  that  decree.  They  may  or  may  not 
remain,  before  the  Canon  Law,  part  of  that  community  for 
which  the  decree  Tametsi  has  been  promulgated.  It  is  for 
the  Holy  See  to  decide.  Hence,  recnrrendum  in  casibus 
particularibus. 

The  fact,  therefore — even  though  we  were  bound  to 
admit  it — that  at  one  time  Protestants  were  bound  by  the 
law  of  clandestinity  in  Ireland,  would  not  conclusively  prove 
that  they  are  bound  by  it  at  the  present  time. 

3.  The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  were  confirmed 
by  Pius  IV.,  in  1564.  In  that  year,  therefore,  the  decree 
Tametsi  began  to  bind  wherever  the  formalities  of  promul- 
gation insisted  on  by  the  Council  were  duly  observed. 
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At  an  early  date  the  decree  was  published  in  ma'ny  parts  of 
the  ecclesiastical  provinces  of  Armagh  and  Tuam.  Later 
on  (1775)  it  was  published  throughout  the  whole  province  of 
Cashel ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  present  century  (1827)  that 
the  decree  was  published  throughout  the  province  of  Dublin, 
and  in  certain  parts  (viz.,  Meath  and  Gal  way)  of  Armagh 
and  Tuam,  in  which  it  had  not  been  hitherto  promulgated. 

4.  In  1795,  while  the  decree  was  still  unpublished  in  the 
province  of  Dublin,  and  in  parts  of   Armagh  and  Tuam, 
Pius  VI.  issued  a   decree,  expressly  declaring  mixed  mar- 
riages, clandestinely  contracted  within  places  in  which  the 
decree  Tametsi  had  been  published,  to  be,  in  the  absence  of 
any  other  impediment,  valid,  though,  of  course,  unlawful. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  decree,  dated  March, 
1785  :— 

Sanctissimus  auditis  etc.  decrevit  matrimonia  mixta  in 
Hibernia  contracta  et  contrahenda,  non  servata  forma  Cone. 
Trid.  in  iis  locis  in  quibus  decretum  ejusdem  Cone,  fuit  forsan 
promulgatum,  alio  non  concurrente  canonico  impedimento 
quamvis  illicita,  habenda  tamen  esse  uti  valida. 

5.  It  may  be  that,  notwithstanding  this  decree,  it  was 
possible  to  raise  a  doubt  regarding  the  validity  of  mixed 
marriages  in  these  places  in  which  the  decree  Tametsi  was 
subsequently  promulgated.     At  all  events,  we  find  that  the 
matter  was  aglun  referred  to  the  Holy  Office  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  in  1887.     A  reply  similar  to  that  of  1785 
was  given;  so  that, as  far  as  mixed  marriages  are  concerned, 
no  doubt  regarding  their  exemption  in  any  part  of  Ireland 
can  now  be  raised.     We  may  note,  in  passing,  that  in  both 
the  replies  just  referred  to  the  express  and  direct  reference 
is  to  mixed  marriages  only.     There  is  no  express  mention  of 
the  marriages  of  non-Catholics  inter  se. 

Again,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  both  replies  the 
declaration  of  validity  extends  not  merely  to  mixed  marriages 
to  be  contracted  in  the  future,  but  also  to  those  already  con- 
tracted— contracta  et  contrahenda,  sive  contracta  sive  contra- 
henda, are  the  words  of  the  Congregation. 

6.  While  the  documents  quoted  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
about  the  validity  of  mixed  marriages  in  Ireland,  it  is,  of 
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course,  possible  to  raise  a  difficulty  about  the  marriages  of 
Protestants  inter  se.  The  validity  of  such  marriages  in 
Ireland  has  not  been  authoritatively  decided.  For  ourselves, 
however,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  maintaining  that  in 
Ireland  the  marriages  of  Protestants  inter  se  are  valid.  As 
certain  unbaptized  non-Catholics,  however,  are  often  spoken 
of  as  Protestants,  it  is  not  altogether  needless  to  remark  that 
we  shall  suppose  throughout  that  both  the  contracting 
parties  are  baptized.  For  if  both  are  unbaptized,  and, 
therefore,  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  their 
marriage  cannot  be  invalidated  by  the  decree  Tametsi ;  if 
one  only  is  baptized,  the  marriage  is  invalidated  by  the 
diriment  impediment  of  disparitas  cultus. 

Our  reasons  for  holding    the  marriages  of  Protestants 
inter  se  to  be  valid  in  Ireland,  may  now  be  briefly  stated. 
We  are  not,  it  must  be    remembered,  in   any    degree,  in- 
fluenced by  the  opinion  of  those  who  are,  or  were,  disposed 
to  maintain  the  general  proposition  that  the  Church  does 
not   wish  to  urge   the   law   of  clandestinity— or,   perhaps, 
ecclesiastical   laws   generally — against   heretics.      But,    we 
contend  that  no  good  or  valid  reason  can  be  advanced  for 
holding    that    the   Church    intends    to    urge   the    law    of 
clandestinity  against  heretics  marrying   inter  se,    in   those 
places    in   which    the    same   law    does   not    affect    mixed 
marriages.     We  recognise  that  something,  perhaps,  might 
be  said  for  the  contention  of  those  who  maintained  that  the 
validity  of  clandestine  mixed  marriages  in  any  given  place 
could   not    reasonably   be    inferred    from    the   validity    of 
clandestine  marriages  contracted  by  heretics  inter  se.1     The 
Church  might  partially  maintain  this  law  of  clandestinity, 
to  mark  her  opposition  to  mixed  marriages.     And  in  recent 
times  the  Holy  See  has,  we  believe   granted   to   Malta  a 
dispensation,  in  virtue  of  which  the  clandestine  marriages  of 
heretics  inter  se  are  valid,  while  clandestine  mixed  marriages 
are  invalid.2  .  .  .  But  we  utterly  fail  to  see  the  reasonableness 
of  supposing  that  the  Church  would  deny  to  the  marriages 
of  heretics   inter    se,    marriages    which    she    can    neither 

1  Conf,  Feije.  n.  31o,  4  ed. 

2  Vid.  Acia  H.  Setiis,  xxv.,  p.  6%. 
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hope  nor  desire  to  prevent, — a  privilege  which  she  extends  to 
mixed  marriages,  which  it  is  her  settled  policy  to  oppose. 
From  the  fact,  then,  that  mixed  marriages  in  Ireland  are 
not  invalidated  by  clandestinity,  we  infer  that  it  is,  in  a  high 
degree,  improbable  that  the  Church  wishes  to  invalidate,  in 
Ireland,  the  clandestine  marriages  of  heretics  inter  se.  It 
should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  neither  for  Ireland  nor  for 
any  other  country  about  which  a  similar  doubt  may  be 
raised,  has  it  ever  been  authoritatively  and  expressly  decided 
that  heretics  marrying  inter  se  are  bound  by,  while  those 
contracting  mixed  marriages  are  exempt  from,  the  law  of 
clandestinity. 

Now,  when  we  turn  to  the  decree  of  Pius  VI.  above 
given,  what  do  we  find?  There  is,  indeed,  no  express 
reference  to  the  marriages  of  heretics  inter  se,  for  these 
replies  expressly  deal  only  with  matters  formally  submitted 
for  decision  ;  but,  by  implication,  the  exemption  of  heretics 
marrying  inter  se  is,  we  think,  clearly  conveyed. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  both  replies  above  quoted 
declare  clandestine  mixed  marriages  valid,  and  that,  in  case 
of  marriages  already  contracted,  as  well  as  in  case  of  those 
to  be  contracted.  Let  us,  then,  take  a  case  of  a  mixed 
marriage  already  contracted,  in  order  to  see  more  clearly  the 
import  of  the  decree  of  Pius  VI.  A  mixed  marriage,  let  us 
suppose,  was  contracted  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Cashel,  in  the 
year  1784.  The  decree  Tametsi  was  binding  in  Cashel  since 
1775.  The  question  of  the  validity  of  this  and  such  mixed 
marriages  was  submitted  to  Pope  Pius  VI.  in  1785,  and 
the  answer  was  '  habenda  esse  uti  valida.'  The  marriage 
was  to  be  held  valid.  It  was  not  merely  stated  that  the 
parties  might  be  allowed  to  remain  in  bona  fide.  No ;  that 
marriage,  already  contracted  clandestinely,  was  declared  to 
be  valid  in  the  same  sense  and  in  the  identical  terms  in 
which  the  validity  of  future  mixed  marriages  was  affirmed. 
Now,  there  are  just  two  possible  ways  in  which  the  decree 
of  Pius  VI.  can  be  explained  in  reference  to  such  a  marriage — 
(1)  either  the  decree  itself,  by  a  sanatio  in  radice,  validated 
what  was  until  then  an  invalid  marriage,  or  (2)  the  decree 
may  be  understood  to  declare  authentically  that  the  mixed 
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marriage  in  question  was  valid  a b  initio.  But  anyone  who 
reads  the  decree  above  quoted1  can  see  that  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  ground  for  looking  on  it  as  a  sanatio  in  radice. 
There  is  no  hint  or  suggestion  of  a  sanatio  ;  and  the  words 
in  which  future  marriages  are  declared  valid  are  the  identical 
words  in  which  past  marriages  are  spoken  of — habenda  uti 
valida. 

This  marriage,  then,  was  valid  antecedently  to  the  decree 
of  Pius  VI.  The  decree  merely  declared  its  validity.  How 
was  it  valid  in  face  of  the  decree  Tametsi?  One  of  the  parties 
must  evidently  have  been  exempt  from  the  law  of  clandes- 
fcinity.  It  was  not  the  Catholic  party.  The  Protestant 
party,  then,  must  have  been  exempt,  and  so  communicated 
exemption  to  the  Catholic  party.  We  have  it,  therefore,  on 
the  authority  of  Pius  VI.  that  antecedently  to  his  decree  this 
Protestant  was  exempt  from  the  law  of  Clandestinity.  And 
let  it  not  be  said  that  the  Protestant  was  declared  exempt 
with  a  view  to  a  mixed  marriage  only,  and  not  in  regard  to 
a  marriage  with  another  Protestant.  For,  without  insisting 
on  what  we  have  said  above  in  reference  to  this  teaching, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  up  to  the  date  of  the  decree  of 
Pius  VI.,  at  all  events,  there  was  not  even  a  shadow  of 
ground  for  supposing  that  mixed  marriages  were  privileged 
in  any  way  beyond  the  marriages  of  Protestants  inter  se. 

We  shall  only  add,  that  what  has  been  said  of  the  case  we 
have  been  considering  is  now  true  of  Protestant  marriages 
all  over  Ireland.  The  decree  Tametsi  is  everywhere  observed. 
The  decree  of  1887  leaves  us,  at  all  events,  in  no  doubt 
regarding  the  exemption  of  Protestants  anywhere  in  Ireland 
marrying  inter  se.  We  prefer  to  leave  it  to  others  of 
more  experience  to  say  whether  it  has  been  the  practice 
anywhere  in  Ireland  to  look  for  a  renewal  of  matrimonial 
consent  on  the  part  of  married  converts  on  the  ground  that 
their  marriage  before  conversion  was  invalidated  by  the  law 
of  clandestinity. 

Now,  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  show  that  we  are 
justified  in  claiming  the  authority  of  the  best  writers  in 

1See  page  261. 
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support  of  our  opinion.  We  can  understand  that  it  is, 
perhaps,  possible  to  take  on  intrinsic  grounds  a  view  of  this 
matter  different  from  ours.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  accept 
the  statement  that  anyone  who  has  taken  the  trouble  of 
examining  the  authorities  on  the  matter  could  regard  the 
opinion  we  adopt  as  either  novel  or  unsupported.  Feije,1 
Aerntys,2  Konings,3  Berardi,4  Haine,5  Becker,6  Gennicot,7  all 
lay  down  distinctly  that  the  law  of  clandestinity  in  Ireland 
does  not  affect  the  marriages  of  heretics  contracting  inter  se. 
We  are  sure  that  the  catalogue  might  be  lengthened,  even 
from  modern  writers — and  we  have  confined  ourselves  to 
these.  But  the  authors  we  have  mentioned  are  those  that 
happen  to  be  under  our  hands. 

We  shall  give  one  or  two  quotations  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  not  have  the  authors  mentioned  to  refer  to.8 

Gennicot  (loc.  cit.}  says : — 

Viget  [lex  clandest.]  quoad  sola  matrimonia  Catholicorum 
inter  se  in  .  .  .  Hibernia. 

Konings  (loc.  cit.)  is  equally  explicit  :— 

Ex  declaratione  Benedict!  XIV.  .  .  .  ejusque  extensione  aut 
aliis  Pontificiis  actis  valent  matrimonia  clandestina  siva  keretico- 
rum  inter  se,  sive  mixta,  non  vero  .  .  .  Catholicorum  inter  se  in 
1°  ...  2°  ...  33  in  Hibernia  universa. 

Let  us  hear  one  other  authority  : — 

In  Hibernia  [writes  Feije]  (loc.  cit.)  universa  valida  sunt  clan 
destina  matrimonia  acatholicorum  et  mixta,  Catholici  vero 
decreto  Trid.  ubique  in  Hibernia  ligantur. 

And  further  on  (n.  327)  he  adds  :— 

Fateor  .  .  .  me  non  concipere  haereticorum  inter  se  matri- 
monia clandestina  esse  invalida  ubi  valent  matrimonia  mixta 
clandestina. 

And  in  a  footnote  in  the  same  place  he  says  :— 

.  .  .  non  agitur  de  dogmate  nee  de  potestate,  sed  de  praxi 
Ecclesia  quae  matrimonia  clandestina  haereticorum  inter  se  con- 
suevit  habere  pro  validis  ubi  valida  sunt  matrimonia  mixta 
clandestina. 

1  Da  Imped,  et  Disp.  Mat.,  n.  325.         5  IV.,  p,  18 J,  3  ed. 

2  Theol.  Mor.,  ii.  611.  «  Theol.  Mor.,  p.  628. 

3  Theol.  Mor.,  n.  1611.  7  De  Spomal.  et'Matrim.,  p,  121. 

4  Praxis  Confess.,  ii.  5,200        8  The  italics  in  the  foUovring  extractsare  ours. 
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We  stated  in  the  beginning  that  the  opinion  exempting 
Protestants  from  clandestinity  in  this  country  is  not  a 
singular  or  new  opinion.  We  have  already  amply  justified 
that  assertion.  It  may,  however,  interest  our  readers  if,  in 
conclusion,  we  cite  a  few  more  authorities  who  in  their  time 
were,  no  doubt,  among  the  most  learned  theologians  in  the 
land,  and  whose  testimony  will  tell  us  what  was  held  and 
taught  in  Ireland  when  the  question  we  have  been  discussing 
was  for  the  first  time  raised. 

We  shall  take  two  witnesses  merely — Dr.  James  Butler, 
Archbishop  of  Cashel  (  +  1791),  and  Dr.  Troy,  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (+  1823). 

Soon  after  the  promulgation  of  the  decree  Tametsi  in 
Munster,  and  when  there  was  question  of  publishing  it  in 
Leinster,  a  controversy  arose  regarding  the  validity  of  the 
clandestine  marriages  of  heretics  inter  se,  and  with  Catholics 
in  those  places  in  which  the  decree  was,  or  might  be,  pro- 
mulgated. To  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Troy,  difficulties  were 
raised  about  the  validity  of  these  marriages  by  the  'speculative 
doubts  of  some  prelates  about  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
Tridentine  law ; '  and  the  alleged  invalidity  of  mixed  and 
heretical  marriages  was  advanced  by  some  as  a  reason  for 
not  publishing  the  decree  Tametsi  in  the  province  of 
Leinster.  The  matter  was  discussed  at  great  length,  and 
several  letters  of  much  interest,  which  passed  between  the 
Irish  bishops  and  between  the  bishops  and  the  Eoman 
authorities,  may  be  found  in  Kenehan's  Collections  on 
Irish  Church  History,  vol.  i. 

In  1780  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda  consulted 
the  Irish  archbishops  on  the  question.  Dr.  Butler,  knowing, 
as  we  learn,  that  his  suffragans  were  unanimously  for  the 
validity  of  the  marriages  in  question,  sent  in  reply  (1780) 
a  very  remarkable  letter  to  the  Cardinal  Prefect,  from  which 
we  can  quote  only  the  following  extracts  :— 

Ast  plura  incommoda  praescio  secutura  si  semel  declaretur 
legem  Trid.  annulare  omnia  matrimonia,  turn  Protestantium 
inter  se  turn  cum  Catholicis  si  sine  Parochi  et  duorum  testiurn 
praeseritia  celebrentur. 

And  further  on  he  says  that  while  he  was,  for  several 
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reasons  desirous  of  receiving  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  his  archdiocese,  he  would  never  have  thought  of 
receiving  it  if  the  marriages  of  heretics  and  mixed  marriages 
were  thereby  to  be  invalidated. 

Ipsius  tamen  Decreti  [he  writes]  publication  em  Episcopis 
provinciae  nunquam  proppsuissem,  si  unquam  suspicari  potuissem 
ipsius  Decreti  promulgatione  invalidari  matrimonia  Protestantium 
vel  inter  se  vel  cum  Catholicis.  Ast  longe  abest,  ut  quid  tale 
suspicarer,  quin  e  contra  nihil  magis  pro  expiorato  habui  quam 
talia  matrimonia  valida  etiam  munere  post  receptionem  ipsius 
Decreti. 

And  towards  the  end  of  his  letter  the  Archbishop  gives 
the  reason  for  the  exemption  of  Protestants  '  lex  Trid.  .  .  . 
cum  non  fuerit  in  Ecclesiis  Protestantium  promulgata  ipsos 
[Protestantes]  obligare  non  potest.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Butler  places  the  marriages 
of  Protestants  inter  se  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  mixed 
marriages,  and  that  he  is'fc  quite  clear  that  neither  class  of 
marriages  was  effected  by  the  publication  of  the  decree 
Tametsi. 

One  brief  quotation  from  Dr.  Troy  must  suffice.  In  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  1780,  we  find  the  following  :— 

I  have  frequently  and  seriously  considered  the  subject  in 
every  point  of  view,  and  I  have  not  discovered  any  solid  reason 
for  altering  my  opinion.  I  will  regard  the  marriages  of  Protestants 
with  each  other  or  with  Catholics  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  as 
valid. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  opinion  of  the  bishops 
was,  as  far  as  mixed  marriages  goes,  expressly  confirmed  in 
1785 ;  their  contention  in  regard  to  the  marriages  of 
Protestants  inter  se  was  likewise  implicitly  upheld.  Nor  can 
we  doubt  that  an  express  declaration  would  have  been 
forthcoming  if  such  a  declaration  had  been  sought. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  authorities — ancient  and 
modern— can  also  be  invoked  against  our  opinion.  They 
are  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  an  express  declaration  of  exemption  for  Protes- 
tants marrying  inter  se.  But  neither  is  there  any  evidence 
that  a  question  was  ever  put  calling  for  such  an  express 
declaration.  We  think,  too,  that  the  modern  authors 
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cannot  have  closely  examined  the  replies  upon  which 
we  have  above  relied.  At  all  events,  neither  the  authorities 
nor  the  arguments  we  have  seen  have  been  able  to  change 
our  opinion  ;  still  less  would  they  justify  us  in  declaring  the 
marriages  of  Protestants  in  this  country  invalid  without  a 
further  declaration  from  the  Holy  See.  If  ever  a  further 
declaration  is  sought  and  obtained,  reason  and  the  invariable 
policy  of  the  Holy  See  in  this  matter,  convince  us  that  that 
reply  will  declare  the  marriage  of  Protestants  inter  se  to  be, 
like  mixed  marriages,  exempt  from  the  law  of  clandestinity. 

D.  MANNIX. 
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RESOLUTIONS    OF    THE    STANDING    COMMITTEE     OF    THE 
IRISH    BISHOPS 

AT  a  Meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Irish 
Bishops,  held  at  the  Catholic  University,  Dublin,  on 
Tuesday,  January  31st,  1899,  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
as  follows : — 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Irish  Bishops,  under  the 
presidency  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Logue,  in  their  own  name, 
and  in  the  name  of  their  colleagues,  beg  to  tender  their  heartfelt 
thanks  to  his  Eminence,  Cardinal  Vaughan,  and  also  the 
Catholic  prelates,  clergy,  and  people  of  England,  for  the  invalu- 
able assistance  they  have  given,  by  their  recent  action,  in 
forwarding  to  what  we  hope  to  be  a  successful  issue  the  great 
cause  of  Catholic  University  Education  in  Ireland.  We  feel  that 
the  letters  written  and  the  meetings  organized  under  their 
direction  will  give  a  strong  impulse  to  the  satisfactory  settlement 
of  our  claims,  and  will  also  serve  to  draw  still  closer  the  bonds 
of  union  between  the  clergy  and  people  of  Catholic  Ireland  and 
their  brethren  in  Great  Britain. 

>J<  JOHN,  Bishop  of  Clonfert, 
3*  BICHAED  ALPHONSUS,  Bishop  f-  Secretaries. 
of  Waterford  and  Lismore, 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Irish 
Bishops,  held  at  the  Catholic  University,  Dublin,  on 
Tuesday,  January  31st,  1899,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  : — 

That  we,  the  members  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Irish  Bishops,  in  our  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  our 
colleagues,  deem  it  our  duty  to  make  a  strong  remonstrance 
against  the  action  of  the  Irish  Executive  in  excluding  from 
Industrial  Schools,  by  their  recent  Circular,  numbers  of  children 
who  are  eligible  for  admission  under  the  terms  of  the  Industrial 
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Schools  (Ireland)  Act,  as  universally  understood  and  acted  on  up 
to  the  present. 

That  a  copy  of  the  Eesolution  be   forwarded   to   the   Chief 
Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

tjf  MICHAEL  CARDINAL  LOGUE,   Chairman. 
^  JOHN,  Bishop  of  Clonfert, 


RICHARD  ALPHONSUS,  Bishop 
of  Waterford  and  Lismore, 


Secretaries. 


DECREE  OF  THE  HOLY  OFFICE  REGARDING  THE  SUCCESSION 
OF  FACULTIES  AFTER  A  BISHOP'S  DEATH 

DECRETUM  SUPREMAE  CONGREGATIONS  S.  O.  SUPER  USU  FACULTA- 
TUM,  QUAE  ORDINARIIS  LOCORUM  HABITUALITER  CONCEDI 
SOLENT,  SEDE  VACANTE 

Feria  IV,  Novembris  1897 

In  Congr.  Gen.  S.  Eom.  et  Univ.  Inquis.  habita  ab  Emis  ac 
Rrhis  DD.  Card,  in  rebus  fidei  et  morum  Gen.  Inquisitoribus, 
iidem  Eiiii  Patres,  rerura  temporumque  adiunctis  mature  per- 
pensis,  decernendum  censuerunt :  Supplicandum  SSrno  ut 
declarare  seu  statuere  dignetur  facultates  omnes  speciales 
habitualiter  a  S.  Sede  Episcopis  aliorumque  locorum  Ordinariis 
concessas  non  suspendi  vel  desinere  ob  eorum  mortem  vel  a  munere 
cessationem,  sed  ad  successores  Ordinaries  transire  ad  formam  et 
in  terminis  decreti  a  Sup.  hac  Cong,  editi  die  20  Februarii,  1888, 
quoad  dispensationes  matrimoniales. 

Insequenti  vero  feria  VI,  die  26  Novembris,  1897,  in  solita 
audientia  E.  P.  D.  Adsessori  S.  0.  impertita,  facta  de  his  omni- 
bus SSmoD.  N.  D.  Leoni  Div.  Prov.  Pp.  XIII  relatione,  Sanctitas 
Sua  Emorum  Patrum  resolutionem  adprobavit,  atque  ita  perpetuis 
futuris  temporibus  servandum  mandavit,  contrariis  non  obstanti- 
bus  quibuscumque. 

I.  Can.  MANCINI,  S.  E.  et  U.  I.  Not. 

In  citato  autem  Decreto  diei  20  Februarii,  1888,  S  eadem  Con- 
(jregatio  declaraverat :  '  Appellatione  ORDINARII  venire  Episcopos, 
Administratores  seu  Vicarios  Apostolicos,  Praelatos  seu  Praefectos 
habentes  iurisdictionem  cum  territorio  separato,  eorumque 
Officiales  seu  Vicarios  in  spiritualibus  generales,  et  sede  vacante 
Vicarium  Capitularem  et  legitimum  Administratorem,' 
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SPANISH     DEGREES     IN    THEOLOGY,     CANON     LAW,     AND 
PHILOSOPHY 

STATUTA    PKO    FACULTATIBUS    S.    THEOLOGIAE,    IUEIS      CANONICI    ET 
PHILOSOPHIAE    IN    SEMINABIO    HISPALENSI    EKECTIS 

CAPUT   I. 
DE    FACULTATUM    EKECTIONE 

1.  In  Seminario  Hispalensi  tres  eriguntur,  auctoritate  Apos- 
tolica,  Facultates,  nempe  Sacrae  Theologiae,  luris  Canonici  et 
Philosophiae,  cum  privilegio  gradus   omnes   oonferendi   clericis, 
qui  earumdem  scholas  rite  frequentaverint. 

2.  Facultatum  erectionis  scopus  est  ut  praestantioribus  ingenio 
ac  pietate  iuvenibus,  sive  ex  Dioecesi,  sive  ex  Provincia  Eccle- 
siastica  electis,  copia  fiat  studia  omnia  ecclesiastica  altiori  prorsus 
modo  excolendi,  strenuusque  efformetur  in  dies  virorum  numerus, 
qui  omni  scientiae  apparatu  apprime  instruct!,  contra  innumeros 
Ecclesiae   hostes   vel  ipsis  scientiae   armis   invicti  sese  erigant 
fideique  ac  veritatis  iura  sarta  tectaque  tueantur. 

'6.  Ceu  patronos  Facultates  eligunt  Sanctos  Leandrum  et 
Isidorurn,  qui  Hispalensem  Ecclesiam  nobilitarunt,  nee  non 
Divum  Thomam,  cui  omnes  per  orbem  altioris  eruditionis  scholas 
dicari  Leo  XIII  enixe  commendavit. 


CAPUT  n. 

DE    MAGNO    CANCELLARIO 

4.  Facultatum  regimen  Magno  Cancellario  praecipue  commi- 
titur,  qui  semper  erit  Archiepiscopus  pro  tempore  Hispalensis. 

5.  Magni  Caricellarii  ius  et  munus  erit  Praefectum  Studiorum 
et  singulos  Collegiorum  Doctores,  nee  non  auditis  Collegiis.  Pro- 
fessores  eligere  ;  eorum  tamen  nomina  S.  Stud  Cogni  significanda 
sunt,  ut  electiones  pontificia  confirmatione  roborentur. 

6.  Omnia  quae  Facultatum  munia,  iura,  ordinem  et  admini- 
strationem  respiciunt  suprema  Magni  Cancellarii  auctoritate  mode- 
rantur,  attamen  iuxta  JStatutorum  praescripta,  quae  ut  amussim 
observentur,  sedulo  curabit. 

7.  De  omnibus  et   singulis  Praefecto  Studiorum,  Doctoribus 
Collegiatis  et  Professoribus  iuxta  Statuta  concreditis  muneribus, 
Magni  Cancellarii  erit  sedulo  invigilare,  ut  omnes  ea  qua  par  est 
diligentia,   alacritate  et  perseverantia  proprio  fungantur  officio  ; 
item    ad    Facultatum    incrernentum    et    alumnorum   profectum 
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opportunis  provisionibus  pro  viribus  incumbere,  ut  iuxta  SS. 
Pficis.  et  S.  St.  Cognis  propositum  Sacrarum  scientiarum  studia 
reapse  ampliori  profundiorique  excolantur  ratione  ac  in  caeteris 
Seminariis  solet. 

8.  Cancellarius     Collegia    extraordinarie    convocare    poterit, 
eorumque  comitiis  interesse  ordinariis  et  praeesse,  examinibus, 
pro    Doctoratu    praesertim,  praesidere    cum    privilegio   duplex 
ferendi  votum. 

9.  Ipse  academicos  gradus  confert  ex  auctoritate  apostolica, 
cuius  mentio  semper  in  diplomatibus  facienda  est. 

10.  Ad  S.  Studiorum   Congregationem    de   iis,  quae  maioris 
momenti  sunt    referat    semper    oportet,   eique  quolibet  triennio 
amplam  relationem  mittere  curabit  de  Facultatum  statu  et  pro- 
gressu,  de  gradibus  collatis,  de  Doctorum  et  Professorum  numero 
et  titulis,  de  auctoribus  explanatis  et  alumnorum  profectu. 


CAPUT   III. 
DE   PEAEFECTO    STUDIORUM 

11.  Vir  scientia,  prudentia  ac  pietate  praestantissimus,  Laurea 
in  S.  Theologia  vel  in  lure  insignitus  eligendus  erit,  cui  munus 
committendum    Praefecti    Studiorum :    hie    alius  sit  oportet  ac 
internae  Seminarii  disciplinae  Bector. 

12.  Ipsius  erit  Magni  Cancellarii  vices  supplere ;  (a)  alumnos 
in  matriculae  libris   inscribere ;  (ft)  programmata  studiorum  et 
examinum,  quolibet  anno  a  singulis  Eacuitatibus  exaranda,  revi- 
sere   et  Cancellarii  adprobationi  subiicere ;  (c)    de   professorum 
assiduitate  in  lectionibus  tradendis  invigilare  ;  (d)  de  auctorum 
textibus  in  singulis  disciplinis  per  professores  explanandis,  auditis 
Collegiis,  providere,  ac    sedulo    curare    ut   catholicae   amussim 
exponantur    doctrinae    ad    mentem    potissimum    D,    Thomae ; 
(e)  candidatorum  examinibus  adesse  et  votum  ferre,  et  absente 
Magno  Cancellario  praeesse  sine  tamen  duplicis  voti  privilegio. 

13.  Praefecti    Studiorum    electio    a    Summo    Pontifice     per 
S.  Stud.  Congnem   est    connrmanda.     Quum  vero    Facultatum 
decus  et  incrementum  quam  maxime  pendat  a  Praefecti  Studio- 
rum  alacritate,  diligentia  et  studiosa  voluntate  in  opus  hoc  nobilis- 
simum  ab  ipso  sedulo  impendenda,  necesse  est,  ut  nedum  de  eius 
electione  sollicitus  sit  Magnus  Cancellarius  sed  de  eiusdem  etiam 
pro  viribus  consul  at  retributione  et  firmitate. 
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CAPUT    IV 
DE   DOCTORUM   COLLEGIIS 

14.  Pro  unaquaque  Facilitate  Doctorum  Collegium  constituen- 
lum  est,  qui  non  minus  octo  nee  plures  duodecim  erunt.     Eorum 
lectio  a  Magno  Cancellario  hac  prima  vice  net,  a  SSt.  Congne 
mfirmanda.     Si  quis  in  posterum  in  Collegia  substitui  debeat, 

Doctorum   Collegia  terna    eligendorum   Magno  Cancellario 
mbiicietur,  cui  ius    erit  quern  maluerit  eligere  :    novi   Doctoris 
lectio    semper   a    Sacra    St.  Congne    confirmationem    accipiat 
jportet ;    qua   obtenta,  novus   Doctor   solemniter   in    Collegium 
cooptabitur,  emissa  fidei  professione. 

15.  Nemo  poterit  in  Collegia   adscisci  nisi  vitae  et  morum 
integritate    commendetur,  et    in    aliqua   catholica   Universitate 
Doctoris  laurea  fuerit  donatus  in  Facultate  ad  cuius  Collegium 
contendit.      Eegulares  authenticas  exhibento  litteras  a  proprio 
Superiore    subscriptas,  ex    quibus   pateat    integrum    Studiorum 
curriculum   confecisse   et    gradu   vel   Magistri   ex   Instituti   sui 
regulis    esse   decoratos,   aut    in   publica    catholica  Universitate 
doctoratum  fuisse  consequutos. 

16.  Unicuique   Collegio    suus   erit  Praeses,   qui  semper  esto 
eiusdem  Collegii  Decanus,  ultimum   vero    membrum  Secretarii 
munere  fungetur. 

17.  Collegiorum  membra  exinde  amoveri  non  poterunt  absque 
gravissima  causa,  quam    audito    Collegio,  Magnus  Cancellarius 
expenderit  :    attamen  Doctoris  remotio  a    S.  St.  Congregatione 
adprobari  debet. 

18.  Scopus  et  officium  Collegiorum  esto  examina  habere  et 
ferre  suffragium  in  Professoribus  eligendis,  in  collatione  Laurea- 
rum    aliorumque    graduum   academicorum,  atque   in    discipulis 
premio  decorandis  exeunte  anno  scholastico. 

Item  programmata  revisere  a  Professoribus  quotannis  confi- 
cienda  sive  studiorum  sive  examinum,  de  Facultatum  incremento 
et  ordine  diligenter  invigilare,  et  Magni  Cancellarii  iudicio  ea 
omnia  proponere,  quae  magis  idonea  censuerint  ad  disciplinarum 
progressum  et  auditorum  utilitatem  promovendam. 

19.  Nonnulli  ex  Professoribus  poterunt,  ob  Doctorum  defec- 
tum,  in  Collegia  adscisci,  sed  sedulo  enitendum,  ut  maior  pars  ex 
praestantioribus  cleri  turn  saecularis  turn  regularis  eligantur  viris, 
qui   Professorum   munere   non   fungantur :    ne  iisdem  personis 
iudicis  quasi  et  partis  vices  insimul  cumulentur. 

VOL.  v.  s 
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20.  Pluries  in  anno   Doctores  conveniant  necesse  est,  ut  de 
ordinariis  et  extraordinariis  pertractent  negotiis,  quae  Facultatem 
respiciunt,  praeside  uniuscuiusque  Facultatis  Decano. 

Si  qui  erunt  trium  Collegiorum  conventus  habendi  solemnes, 
Collegio  Theologico  primae  sint  partes,  postea  Juris  Canonici 
Collegio,  inde  Philosophicum  subsequatur. 

CAPUT  v. 

DE    PKOFESSORIBUS   ET    SUBSTITUTIS 

21.  Quum   ex   Professoribus   potissimum   pendeat   solida  ac 
exquisita  alumnorum  institutio,  nobilissimum  hoc  docendi  munus 
iis  tantum  est  committendum  qui  praestantiores  in  Dioecesibus 
inveniantur  sive  ex  clero  seculari  sive  ex  regulari. 

22.  Professores  omnes  nedum  doctoris  gradu  condecorentur 
oportet  in  ea,  quam  decent  disciplina,  sed  reapse  scientia  prae- 
clarissimi  sint  necesse  est,  sive  per  studia,  magna  cum  laude  in 
Universitatibus  catholicis  confecta,  sive  per  diuturnum  magiste- 
rium,  vel  per  edita   opera   noti   et   commendati.     Eos   Magnus 
Cancellarius  eliget,  sed  audito  Facultatis  Collegio.   Eorum  electio 
erit  S.  Stud.  Congni  opportune  tempore  significanda,  ut  contir- 
metur. 

23.  Sedulo  cavendum,  ne  brevi  temporis  spatio  obiter  profes- 
sores   immutentur  ;    ac  suo  precarie  quasi  fungantur  officio,  in 
spem  adducti  pinguiora  adipiscendi  dioecesana  officia  et  beneficia. 
Quam  maxime  igitur  refert,  ut   Professorum  decori  et  firmitati 
per  honestiorem  dignioremque  remunerationem  consulatur. 

24.  Professores  aderunt  hora  praefinita  lectionibus  habendis 
ex  Calendario,  quod  singulis  annis  in  scholarum  instauratione 
publice  adfigatur. 

25.  Ubi  vel  morbus  urgeat  vel  aliud  impedimentum  intercedat, 
a   Studiorum    Praefecto    aestimandum,    Professor    Substitutum 
admoneat,  ut  lectiones  prosequatur. 

26.  Quilibet  Professor  utatur  cursu  typis  impresso  et  per  tres 
horae  quadrantes  in  explicando  insumet,  terapus  autem,  quod 
superest,  in  exercendis  et  interrogandis  auditoribus.     Textus  a 
Professoribus  selecti  debent  a  Collegio  Facultatis  adprobari,  et 
de  iisdem  S.  St.  Congregatio  certior  fieri  debet.     Nil  tamen  Pro- 
fessoribus vetat  ut  additiones  textibus  interponant  quas  putent 
maiori  alumnorum  profectui  futuras. 

27.  Quivis   Professor    diligenter    auditores  omnes   in   album 
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referat,  eosque  denotet,  qui  assiduitate  et  progressu  caeteris 
antecellunt,  necnon  eos,  qui  vel  scholas  intermittunt,  vel  in 
studiis  nequaquam  proficiunt. 

28.  Nedum  sanam  ac  catholicam  amussim  doctrinam  Profes- 
sores  tradant  necesse  est,  sed  maiori  qua  fieri  poterit  soliditate, 
amplitudine  et  profunditate  disciplinas,  quas  docent,  explanare 
pro  viribus  debent,  prouti  Institutum  decet  Pontificium,  privilegio 
auctum  gradus  academicos  conferendi. 

iJ9.  Plures  sint  Substituti,  id  est,  Professores  supernumerarii 
qualibet  Facultate,  a  Magno  Cancellario,  audito  Collegio, 
eligendi :  munus  eorum  esto  vices  gerere  Professorum  exercen- 
tium,  quum  vel  infirmi  fuerint  vel  impediti,  ea  omnia  officia 
absolventes,  ad  quae  Professores  tenentur.  Substitutis,  caeteris 
paribus  ius  esto  succedendi  Cathedrae,  quae  prima  vacaverit  in 
disciplina  quam  supplent,  iisdem  tamen  sub  conditionibus  quibus 
Professores  eligi  debent.  Substituti  tamen  nequeunt  in  Collegia 
adscisci  vel  suffragium  in  examinibus  ferre. 

CAPUT  VI. 
DE  STUDIORUM  EATIONE 

I.   De  facultatibus  generatim 

30.  Quamvis  unaquaeque  Facultas  quoad  ea  quae   ipsi  sunt 
propria  sui  iuris  evadat,  attamen  Praefecti,  et  praecipue  Cancel- 
larii,  auctoritate,  quasi  communi  vinculo  omnes  nectentur. 

31.  Facultatis  cuiuslibet  studia  nemini  aggredi  fas  erit,  quin 
prius  linguae  latinae  atque  humaniorum  litterarum  et  rethoricae 
cursus  plene  absolverit. 

32.  Qui  Facultatis  S.  Theologiae  cursum  peregerit,  non  ideo 
ad  Ius  Canonicum  excolendum  tenebitur :  sed  qui  luri  Canonico 
vacare  velit,  prius  S.  Theologiam  rite  ediscere  debet.  Ad  neutram 
vero  Facultatem  admitti  poterit  qui  prius  Philosophiae  cursum 
rite  non  perfecerit.     Si  quis  vero  in  Philosophia  maiores  gradus 
non  susceperit,  ad  Theologiae  gradus    contendere    nequit,  nisi 
prius  districtum  in  philosophicis  disciplinis  superaverit  examinis 
periculum. 

33.  Scholaris    curriculus    pro    unaquaque   Facultate   novem 
mensium  spatio  quotannis  absolvetur,  scilicet  a  prima  die  rnensis 
Octobris  usque  ad  30  mensis  lunii  anni  sequentis ;  mense  lulio 
habebuntur  examina  pro  gradibus. 

34.  Inscriptio  in  matriculae  libris  prorsus  necessaria  est,  ut 
studia  pro  quolibet  curriculo  peragenda  academicum  obtineant 
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II.  De  S.  Theologiae  Facilitate 

35.  Studia  Facultatis  Theologiae  quinque  annis  absolvenda 
erunt. 

36.  Theologiae  disciplinae  universae  in  duos  ordines  disper- 
tientur  :  in  fundamentales  nempe,  et  affines  seu  accessorias. 

37.  Fundamentales  habendae  sunt  Theologia  Dogmatica  atque 
Moralis,  necnon  S.  Scriptura. 

38.  Accessoriae  autem  erunt  Institutiones  Canonicae,  Historia 
Ecclesiastica,  et  orientales  linguae,  praesertim  hebraea,  necnon 
Patrologia,  Liturgia  et  Archaeologia  Sacra. 

39.  Theologiae  Dogmaticae  studium   quinque  annis  est  per- 
ficiendum,  ita  tamen  ut  quotidiana  lectio  bis  habeatur,  ampliori 
methodo  et  ratione  ac  in  Seminariis  fieri  solet :  altera  quotidie 
addenda  est  lectio  de  Theologia  Morali  atque  de  S.  Scriptura  ; 
cuius   studium   in   duas  partes    Professor   dividet,    theoreticam 
nempe  et  practicam  :  P.  Amplectetur  SSm.   Bibliorum  Criticam 
Hermeneuticam  et  Exegeticam  ;  2ft.  Introductionem  in  Scriptu- 
ram  Universam  et  Commentaria  in  nonnullos  S.  Scripturae  libros. 

40.  Duo  sint  Professores  Theologiae  Dogmaticae,  qui  quotidie 
lectiones   habebunt ;    collatis   vero    simul  consiliis   curabunt   ut 
omnes  Sacrae  Theologiae  tractatus  expleto  quadriennio  explanen- 
tur.     Quinto  vero  anno  difficillimis  universae  Theologiae  Dogma- 
ticae ainniumque  scientiarum  quaestionibus,  sub  praestantissimi 
Professoris  ductu,  incumbent  ad  gradus  candidati,  ut  copia  etiam 
fiat  sese  in  theologicis  disciplinis  perficiendi  alienarum  Dioecesium 
alumnis,  qui  absolute  in  Seminariis  theologico  cursu,  per  solidum 
biennium   studiis   vacare    apud   Institutum    debent,    ut    gradus 
assequantur. 

Textus  in  Theologia  Dogmatica  scholastica  explanandus  erit 
Summa  S.  Thomae  :  in  Dogmatico  positiva  vero  illi  praeferantur 
textus,  qui  Bellarmini  more  ampla  prorsus  ac  profundiori  ratione 
quaestiones  omnes  pertractaverint. 

41.  Historiae   Ecclesiasticae   et  Institutionum   Canonicarum 
studio  biennium  assignatur,  alternis  lectionibus  pro  unaquaque 
disciplina. 

Orientales  linguae,  Patrologia,  Liturgia,  Archaeologia  Sacra 
et  Sacra  Eloquentia  per  tres  annos  lectionibus  alternis  tradendae 
erunt. 

III.  De  luris  Canonici  Facultate. 

42.  Nemo  prout  supra  dictum  est,  ad  luris  Canonici  studia. 
admittendis  erit,  nisi  prius  S.  Theologiae  cursum  absolvent, 
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43.  luris  Canonic!  studium  triennio    perficitur;  primo  anno 
alumni  Institutionibus  vacabunt,  binis    quotidie  lectionibus  de 
iure  canonice  et  de  iure  publico  ecclesiastico,  additis  de  hire  civili 
et  de  iure  gentium  praecipuis  notionibus ;  secundo  et  tertio  anno 
Libri  Decretalium  exponendi  sunt  binis  pariter  quotidie  praelec- 
tionibus  per  duos  Professores  habendis  super  ipsis  iuris  fontibus  ; 
compendia  auctorum  pro  textu  adhiberi  vetantur. 

44.  Utroque  curante  textus  Canonici  Professore  (si  alius  ad 
hoc   non    suppetat  iuris   civilis  Doctor)   praecipuae  exponendae 
alumnis  erunt  quaestiones  de  iure  Eomano  et  Patrio,  item  de 
iure  poenali  et  de  praxi  Tribunalium  in  iudiciis  et  processibus 
conficiendis. 

IV.  De  Philosophiae  Facilitate 

45.  Nemo  Philosophiae  cursibus  inscribatur,  quin  prius  testi- 
monium  exhibeat  de  humaniorum  litterarum  et  rethoricae  expleto 
curriculo,  nee  non  de  sufficiente  acquisita  peritia  in  lingua  latina, 
super  qua  districtum  ab  alumno  subeundem  erit  examen,  orale  et 
scriptum,  antequam  philosophiae  studium  aggrediatur. 

46.  Philosophiae  studia,  quamvis  verum   ac  propriam  facul- 
tatem  constituant,  attamen  velut  praeparatio  quaedam  ad  caeteras 
excolendas  Facultates   existimanda  sunt.     Tribus  annis  acade- 
micis  totius  Philosophiae  studium  perficietur ;  disciplinae  vero 
quas  complectitur  erunt  vel  primariaevel  subsidiariae.  Primariae 
erunt :  (a)  Philosophia  rationalis,  amplectens  Logicam,  Ontolo- 
giam,    Cosmologiam,    Anthropologiam    et   Theodiceam ;    (b)  lus 
naturae  et  Ethica.     Harum  prior,   id   est,  Philosophia  proprie 
dicta,  duobus  primis  annis  erit  tradenda  lectione  matutina  et  ves- 
pertina ;    altera,  id  est,  lus  naturae  et  Ethica,  tertio  anno  expli- 
cabitur  binis  pariter  lectionibus  per  diem.     Subsidiareae  erunt; 
Mathesis,  Physica,  Chimia,  Astronomia,  necnon  Historia   Natu- 
ralis  cum  Biologia  et  Physiologia,  in  quibus  toto  triennio  solide 
alumnis  est  comparanda  institutio,  diurnis  vel  alternis  in  hebdo- 
mada   lectionibus,    prout,    auditis   Collegio   et   Professoribus,  a 
Praefecto    Studiorum   per    programmata,    quotannis    exaranda, 
statutum  fuerit.      Kationalis   Philosophiae    Professores   praeter 
textus  in  sfcudiorum  ratione  designates,  semel  saltern  in  hebdo- 
mada  alumnis  explanabunt  Divi  Thomae  Summam  Philosophicam 
eiusque   quaestiones    disputatas.     Lectio    praeterea    saltern    in 
hebdomada  sit  de  historia  philosophiae. 
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CAPUT  VII. 
DE  LITTERAKIIS  EXERCITIIS 

47.  Duobus  prioribus  mensibus  anni  scholaris  elapsis,  Acade- 
miae  scientificae,  seu  exercitationes  scholasticae  a  Facultatibus 
habebuntur. 

48.  Ordinariae  huiusmodi  Academiae  semel  saltern  in  hebdo- 
mada   fient   pro   unaquaque   Facultate,    solemniores   saepius   in 
anno. 

49.  Ordo  in  Academiis  celebrandis  hie  est  :  primum  alumnus 
ad  hoc   deputatus  praesignatam    thesim   sustinebit,  eamque  ab 
argumentis  vindicabit,  quae  a  duobus  condiscipulis,  antea  pariter 
designatis,  in  medium  afferantur,  facta  etiam  potestate  arguendi, 
si  ita  voluerint,  caeteris  eiusdem  Facultatis  alumnis,  moderante 
semper  uno  vel  altero  Facultatis  Professore. 

50.  Professor  propriae  Facultatis  thesim  designabit  simulque 
alumnos  eliget  turn  ad  defendendum  turn  ad  arguendum. 

51.  In    argurnentatione    forma    syllogistica   latino    sermone 
adhibebitur. 

CAPUT  vm. 

DE    EXAMINIBUS 

52.  Duo  erunt  examinum  genera,  ordinaria   dum   cursus  ad 
finem  vergit,  et  extraordinaria  expleto  vacationis  aestivae  tern- 
pore. 

53.  Examina  fient  coram  tribunal]  coalescente  tribus  saltern 
Professoribus  per  proprium  Doctorum  Collegium  designatis. 

54.  Alumni  ad  probationem  cursus  periculum  subituri  tribus 
quaestionibus  respondebunt  ex  programmate  sorte  depromptis,  si 
de  disciplinis  fundamentalibus  agatur  ;  duabus  vero,  si  de  subsi- 
diariis  vel  affinibus. 

55.  Censurae  in  examinibus  erunt :  Meritus  seu  approbatus, 
Benemeritus  seu  proficiens,  et  Meritissimus  seu  excellens. 

Si  quis  ex  alumnis  in  examine  valde  excellat,  poterit  Tribunal 
eum  hac  censura  notare  :  Eminem  inter  Meritissimos ;  quae  cen- 
sura  nonnisi  unanimi  Tribunalis  suffragio  adiudicabitur. 

56.  In  examinibus   extraordinariis  alumni  easdem    censuras 
ac  in  ordinariis  obtinere  poterunt,  sed  qui  in  ordinariis  approba- 
tionem  non   meruerunt,   severius  sunt  explorandi  circa  quatuor 
quaestiones  ex   programmate    sorte    depromptas    in   disciplinis 
fundamentalibus,  tres  vero  in  affinibus. 
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CAPUT  IX. 
DE  GBADUUM  COLLATIONE 

57.  Pro  unaquaque  Facilitate  tres  gradus  conferentur,  scilicet  : 
Baccalaureatus,  Licentiatus,  et  Doctoratus  ;   inferior!  gradu  non 
superato,  superior  prohibetur. 

58.  Baccalaureatus  gradus  minor  reputatur,  et  ius  confert  ad 
duos  alios  accipiendos  ;  qui  propterea  maiores  sunt  appellandi. 

Ad  ea  beneficia  vel  praebendas,  quae  gradum  requirant 
maiorem,  habilis  redditur  qui  Licenciatum  vel  Doctoratum  obti- 
nuerit  ;  attamen,  caeteris  paribus,  Doctores  praelationem  obtine- 
bunt  et  Professorutn  munus  nonnisi  Doctoras  obibunt. 

59.  Baccalaureatus    gradus    conferetur    expleto   secundo    S. 
Theologiae  curriculo,  et  in  Facultatibus  luris  Canonici  et  Philo- 
sophiae,   primo    confecto :    ad   Licentiae   gradum   in   Theologia 
contendere  poterit  qui  tertium  vel  quartum  expleverit  cursum  : 
in  Philosophia  vero  et  in  lure  Canonico  qui  secundum.  Doctoratus 
vero  in  tribus  Facultatibus  conferri  tamum  poterit  post  universa 
facultatis  cuiuslibet  studia  absoluta. 

60.  Pro  Baccalaureatu  examen  per  integram  honoram  subeun- 
dum  est  de   disciplinis  academice  digestis ;  thesis  quoque  sorte 
oblata  ex  programmate  ad  hoc  confecto  enucleanda  est  latino 
sermone  per  semihoram ;  argumentis  demum  syllogistica  forma 
expositis  per  aliam  semihoram  candidatus  satisfaciat. 

61.  Ad  Licentiam  emerendam  candidatus  per  examen  unius 
etiam  horae  explorabitur  de  disciplinis  ad  propriam  Facultatem 
spectantibus ;  disseret  etiam  latine  per  idem  temporis  spatium 
circa  thesim  sortitarn  ex  programmate  pro  Licentiatu  dispositio  ; 
denique  per  aliam  integram  horam  thesim  alteram  sustinebit  sorte 
pariter  desumptam,  atque  argumenta  resolvet  proposita  a  Doctori- 
bus. 

62.  Ad  Lauream  assequendam  in  qualibet  Facultate  duplex 
erit  subeundum  examen  a  candidatis,  scriptum  scilicet  et  orale. 
Primum    ex    centum    propositis    difficilioribus    thesibus    unam 
sortietur    candidatus,    super    qua    ex     tempore    dissertationem 
exarabit  latino  idiomate  inter   sex   horarum  spatium,  adstante 
uno  ex  Collegio  Doctorum,  absque  ullo  librorum  subsidio  praeter 
Sacram  Scripturam,  si   de  Laurea  in  S.  Theologia  agatur,  vel 
Textum  Decretalium  et  Concilium  Tridentinum  et  Vaticanum,  si 
de  Laurea  in  lure  Canonico.     Stata  die  candidatus  leget  disser- 
tationem, ac  deinde  experimentum  orale  subibit,  solvendo  diffi- 
cultates  a  Doctoribus  antea  designatis  propositas  per  unius  saltern 
horae  spatium. 
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Haec  examina  baud  remisse  fieri  debent  ;  et  vota  sua  Doc- 
tores secreto  emittent,  calculis  albis  asserentibus,  nigris  vero 
negantibus.  Qui  duas  tertias  partes  votorum  alborum  retuleriti 
is  approbatus  renuntietur.  Si  quis  fuerit  reprobatus,  post  sex 
menses  admitti  potest  denuo  ad  subeundum  examen  ex  Cancelarii 
venia. 

63.  Tribunal    ad    gradus     conferendos     constituetur    tribus 
Doctoribus  ac  Baccalaureatu,  quatuor  pro  Licentia ;    pro  Doc- 
toratu  vero  quinque  saltern  adsint  Facultatis  Doctores,  Praefecto 
/Studiorum  vel  Magno  Cancellario  praeside.    Toto  temporis  spatio, 
quo  candidatus  examen  subit,  Doctores   abesse  nequeunt ;   qui 
abfuerit  suffragii  iure  vetatur,     Unicuique  ex  ludicibus  licebit 
candidatum  interrogare,  eique  argumenta  proponere  ;  Professori- 
bus  liceat  quidem  examinibus  adesse,  sed  absque  voto,  nisi  sint 
Collegii  Doctores. 

64.  Nemini  gradus  academicus  conferetur,  nisi  prius  emiserit 
fidei  professionem  a  Pio  IV  et  Pio  IX  praescriptam. 

CAPUT  x. 

DE  ALUMNIS  EX  ALIENA  DIOECESI 

65.  Si  quis  ex  aliena  Dioecesi  Licentiae  vel  Doctoratus  gradu 
insigniri  velit,  ex   Summi    Pontificis  ordinatione  solido  biennio 
scholas  celebrare  tenetur  Facultatis  ad  cuius  gradus  contendit ; 
oportet  tamen  ut  testimonio  certo  constet  Philosopbiae  et  Theo- 
logiae  cursus  in  proprio  Seminario  rite  explevisse,      A  biennii  lege 
nonnisi  a   S.  St.   Congne  in  casibus  extraordinariis    dispensari 
potest. 

66.  Omnes  alumni  ex  alienis  Dioecesibus,  qui  Scholas  Facul- 
tatum    celebraverint     ad    gradus    academicos    assequendos,    in 
Seminario  degere  debent,  nisi  Sacerdotes  sint,  vel  dispensationem 
a  Magno  Cancellario  receperint. 

Datum  Romae,  die  quarta  Augusti  1897. 

Fr.  CARD.  SATOLLI,  Praef. 

IOSEPH  MAGNO,  a  Secret. 

STATUTORUM  APPROBATIO 
DECRETUM 

Quum  S.  Congregatio  Studiorum  mature  subiecerit  examini 
Constitutiones  ab  Illmo  ac  Emo  Dno  Marcello  Spinola  y  Maestre 
Archiepiscopo  Hispalensi  in  Hispania  exhibitas,  pro  Facultatibus 
S.  Theologiae,  luris  Canonici  et  Philosophiae  in  Seminario  Hispa- 
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lensi  rite  et  canonice  erigendis,  utendo  facultatibus  a  Sanctissimo 
Domino  Nostro  Leone  Papa  XIII  benigne  tributis,  easdem  Con- 
stitutiones  apte  revisas  prouti  in  adnexo  exemplari  authentico 
continentur,  adprobat  atque  sancit.  Hinc  decernit,  ut  Facultatis 
praedictae  S.  Theologiae,  luris  Canonici  et  Philosophiae  uti  pos- 
sint  et  valeant  per  decennium  iisdem  constitutionibus,  quarum 
exemplar  in  tabulario  Nostro  asservatur,  ac  proinde  frui  omnibus 
iuribus  ac  privilegiis,  quae  in  ipsis  continentur,  dummodo  reli- 
giose executioni  in  omnibus  mandentur.  Contrariis  quibuscumque 
non  obstantibus. 

Eomae,  die  4  Augusti  1897. 

Fr.  CABD.  SATOLLI,  Praef. 


IOSEPH  MAGNO,  a  Secret. 


DISCIPLINAE  SECUNDUM  STUDIORUM  RATIONED!  PRO  HISPALENSI 
SEMINARIO  A  S.  STUD.  CONGEEGATIONE  OPPROBATAM  IN 
UNAQUAQUE  FACULTATE  TRADENDAE  :  TEXTUS  EXPLANANDI  : 
LECTIONES  PER  HEBDOMADAM  A  SINGULIS  PROFESSORIBUS 
HABENDAE 


ANNI 

DISCIPLINAE 

Lectiones  in 
Hebdomada. 

TEXTUS 

PEOFESSOEES 

FACULTAS    SACRAE    THEOLOGIAE 

I. 

Theologia  generalis  -     Quotid.mane 

Castro   cum 

/Dr.  D    Modestus 

et  vesp. 

illust  Pro- 

3    Abin. 

fess 

iDr.  D.    Emman. 

^     Jimenez. 

Lingua  Hebraea 
Archeologia  Sacra     - 

Trina     -     - 
Trina     -     - 

Mateos  Gago 
Lopez 
Ferreiro 

(Dr.   D.  Emman. 
I     de  la  Pena. 

(Dr.     D.    Joseph 

ILetJIJ. 

Theologia  Dogmatica 

Quotid.mane 

Snmma     S. 

J     Roca. 

et  vesp. 

Thomae    - 

^  Ltus  D  .  Antonius 

Lopez. 

Theologia  Moralis    - 

Quotidiana- 

Gury 

Ltus.  D.  Maria- 

nus  Gomez. 

Historia  Ecclesiastica 

Trina 

Rivas 

Ltus.  D.  Castor 

• 

Montoto. 

rDr.    D.    Joseph 

IV. 

Theologia  Dogmatica 

Quotid.mane 
et  vesp. 

Summa     S. 
Thomae    - 

3     Roca. 
j  Ltus  .  D  .  Antonius 

\-    L/opez. 

Sac.      Script.  :     pars 

Quotidiana- 

Ubaldi  - 

Dr.  I).  Josephus 

theoretica 

Lopez. 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS 

DE  ACTIBUS  HUMANIS  ONTOLOGICE  ET  PSYCHOLOGICE 
CONSIDERATIS,  SEU  DlSQUISITIONES  PSYCHOLOGICAE- 
THEOLOGICAE  DE  YOLUNTATE  IN  OEDINE  AD  MORES. 
Auctore  Victore  Frius,  S.J.,  Fribergi  Brisgovia,  Herder. 
1897. 

VIEWING  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  this  book 
(vii.  and  441  pages  large  octavo),  in  conjunction  with  the  limited 
scope  indicated  by  the  title,  one  is  naturally  curious  to  learn  its 
raison  d'etre :  which  the  author  does  not  delay  in  giving.  The 
Preface  begins  thus  :  *  Scripsi  hunc  librum  hac  potissimum  inten- 
tione,  ut  quae  veteres  scholastici  theologi  accurate,  profunde, 
subtiliter  de  actionibus  humanis  ontologiae  et  psychologiae  con- 
sideratis  seu  de  voluntate  humanae  in  ordine  ad  mores  recte 
formandos  investigarunt  quaeque  in  libris  eorum  amplissimis  pro 
longe  plurimis  non  adeo  continentur  quam  habitant,  ea  iterum, 
idque  modo  hinc  aetati  magis  accommodato,  publici  juris  fiant. ' 
Every  student  of  theology  will  appreciate  the  reference  to  the 
amplissimi  libri  of  the  old  scholastics  where  so  many  things  are 
treated  accurate,  profunde,  subtiliter ;  nor  will  he  be  surprised  that 
Father  Frius  has  found  in  them  material,  and  on  the  whole 
useful  material,  for  this  pretty  considerable  volume. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections  :  the  first  dealing  with 
finis  and  its  causality  in  human  acts  ;  the  second  with  volun- 
tarium ;  and  the  third  with  human  acts  in  specie,  i.e.,  actus  eliciti, 
actus  imperati,  and  fruitio.  All  the  principal  questions  discussed 
by  the  scholastics  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  human  acts, 
ontologically  and  psychologically  viewed,  are  introduced  in  these 
different  sections,  and  treated  at  great  length.  As  we  should 
expect,  many  controversies  of  the  schools  crop  up,  and  the  author 
is  not  shy  of  adopting  and  defending  some  view  on  almost  every 
point,  even  the  most  obscure,  But  we  have  sought  in  vain  in  his 
pages  for  new  light  upon  some  old  difficulties,  and  we  have  failed 
to  perceive  the  utility  in  any  connection  of  some  few  discussions 
introduced  and  the  utility  of  some  others  in  the  present  connection. 
Nor  do  we  notice  any  modernization  (such  as  seems  to  be  pro- 
mised in  the  extract  quoted  from  the  Preface)  of  the  deep  and 
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subtle  products  of  scholasticism  ;  indeed,  for  anyone  not  previously 
trained  in  scholasticism  the  book  might  as  well  not  have  been 
written  ;  and  even  for  students  of  the  schools  it  will  be  far  from 
easy  reading.  Whatever  value,  then,  it  has — and  in  our  opinion 
it  has  very  considerable  value — is  in  its  bringing  together  in  fairly 
convenient  compass  the  deeper  investigations  of  the  leading 
exponents  of  scholastic  thought,  and  their  ultimate  findings  on 
the  fundamental  questions  dealt  with. 

The  publisher  announces  that  the  author  has  another  volume 
in  preparation,  *  De  Actibus  Humanis  Moraliter  Consideratis,' 
treating  of  morality  in  general,  of  moral  goodness  and  badness, 
of  the  rules  of  morality — conscience  and  laws — and  of  sins. 
This  will  be  much  more  tangible  matter  than  that  which  occupies 
the  present  volume.  P.  J.  T. 

DE  EXEMPLAEISIMO  DIVING.  Auctore,  Ern.Dubois,  C.SS.K. 
Eomae  :  Desclee,  Lefevre,  &  Soc.  Pont.  Edit. 

THE  learned  author  of  this  work  has  published  two  excellent 
treatises  on  Divine  Exemplarism.  The  work  in  one  volume, 
which  we  are  in  possession  of,  is  a  compendium,  and  serves  as  a 
specimen  of  the  larger  work  in  four  volumes,  which  expands  the 
many  interesting  truths  about  creatures'  relations  with  God  that 
are  so  scientifically  explained  in  the  present  volume.  Our  Holy 
Father  Leo  XIII. ,  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  Papacy,  gave 
a  special  blessing  to  the  work  which  Fr.  Dubois  had  then  under- 
taken. Now,  when  that  work  has  been  completed,  the  Holy 
Father  renews  his  apostolic  benediction,  and  expresses  great 
satisfaction  at  the  masterly  manner  in  which  the  author  has 
accomplished  his  labour  of  love. 

The  purpose  of  the  author  is  made  manifest  by  his  own 
statement  in  the  preface,  and  by  the  work  itself  in  all  its  parts. 
In  these  days  of  intellectual  anarchy,  when  not  only  the  truths 
of  Revelation,  but  even  the  truths  that  reason  itself  held  sacred 
through  all  the  generations  of  the  past,  are  cast  aside  for  nought 
but  the  misty  theories  of  clouded  minds,  the  author  thought  it 
well  to  make  an  effort  to  bring  before  the  world  the  real  source 
of  all  truth.  In  doing  this  he  shows  that  no  science  or  art  exists 
which  must  not  trace  its  every  perfection  to  the  one  Supreme 
God,  who  is  the  creator,  ruler,  and  end  of  all  beings  outside 
Himself.  God  is  the  author  and  conserver  of  all  things.  He 
governs  them  through  the  unceasing  changes  of  the  world's  life ; 
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He  made  them  all  for  Himself,  so  unto  Him  they  all  tend  as  to 
their  ultimate  end.  All  this  continual  operation  outside  God  has 
in  the  mind  of  God  its  ideal  counterpart,  for  every  artificer  has 
in  his  mind  an  idea  according  to  which  he  fashions  the  things 
that  he  makes.  So  God  has  in  His  mind  ideas  of  all  things, 
after  which  He  fashions  them.  These  ideas  are  the  exemplars 
of  things  created,  and  '  Divine  Exemplarism '  expresses  the  rela- 
tions which  creatures  have  with  the  Divine  Mind,  which  contains 
their  exemplars.  These  relations  are  explained  at  great  length. 
Not  merely  theology  in  its  many  forms,  but  also  mere  mundane 
arts  and  sciences,  are  explained  in  their  relations  to  the  Divine 
Mind.  Mathematics,  physics,  metaphysics,  music,  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting  are  all  shown  to  have  their  source  and 
perfection  in  God.  Those  who,  despising  the  first  Author  of  all 
things,  seek  to  divorce  from  Him  all  arts  and  sciences,  are  shown 
to  act  against  the  very  foundation  of  every  art  and  science. 
Those  whose  minds  are  not  thus  led  away  by  error  are  directed 
more  and  more  towards  the  Divine  Trinity,  in  which  they  are 
taught  to  see  reflected  every  truth  of  nature  and  grace.  We 
recommend  the  work  as  a  new  and  successful  treatment  of  a 
subject  old  as  the  world  itself. 

J.  M.  H. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CESAEE  CAEDINAL  BABONIUS  OF  THE  KOMAN 
O.BATOBY.  By  Lady  Amabel  Kerr.  London :  Art  and 
Book  Company. 

WHEN  one  comes  to  reflect  on  it,  the  wonder  is,  that  such  a 
book  as  this  has  not  appeared  long  before  now.  Very  likely 
the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  disciple  loses,  to  a 
great  extent,  his  individuality,  owing  to  the  close  and  almost  life- 
long contact  which  existed  between  him  and  his  great  master, 
St.  Philip  Neri.  All  the  same,  Baronius  is  a  subject  worth 
studying  for  his  own  sake ;  and  to  Lady  Kerr,  who  has  given  us 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so  in  English,  we  owe  our  very  grateful 
thanks. 

Had  we  the  wish  to  be  critical,  and  to  point  out  the  short- 
comings we  have  met  with  in  the  book,  we  should  group  them 
as  follows : — Solecisms,  which  intrude  themselves  not  very 
frequently,  to  be  sure,  but  oftener  than  is  desirable ;  an 
occasional  round  of  needless  repetition  ;  and,  here  and  there, 
just  the  slightest  suspicion  of  pedantry, 
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It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  these 
defects  mar  the  excellence  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  The  contrary 
rather  would  be  nearer  the  truth.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  book 
is  a  finished,  chatty,  and  exceedingly  interesting  presentation  of 
a  character  whom  not  merely  all  Catholics,  but  all  genuine 
lovers  of  truth  have  very  much  reason  to  venerate. 

Lady  Kerr  has  been  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  her  publishers. 
This  book  alone  would  be  a  sufficient  vindication  of  the  apposite- 
ness  of  the  dual  title  adopted  by  the  Company. 

D.D. 

HYMN  TO  ST.  CECILIA,  For  Treble  Voices.  Words  by 
Eleanor  Donnelly.  Music  by  S.  Myrescough,  Mus.  Bac., 
Oxon.  London  :  Charles  Vincent,  9,  Berners-street,  W. 
THIS  little  composition  deserves  a  hearty  welcome.  The 
pretty  poem  is  set  to  music  for  two  Treble  voices,  Soprano,  and 
Alto,  with  Piano  accompaniment.  Only  in  the  last  ten  bars 
each  of  the  vocal  parts  is  subdivided  so  as  to  produce  four- 
part  harmonies.  In  the  last  division  there  is  a  modulation 
somewhat  hard  to  grasp  (from  D  major  to  F  major),  and  a  few 
chromatic  chords  present  some  difficulty  to  correct  intonation. 
But  when  the  singers  have  heard  the  progressions  a  few  times, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  instrument,  a  blameless 
rendering  will,  probably,  be  secured.  Otherwise  the  piece  is  quite 
easy  to  sing.  The  writing  is  musicianly,  and  the  melodies  are 
pleasing.  The  piece,  no  doubt,  will  find  favour  in  girls'  schools, 
especially  those  for  higher  education.  Orchestral  parts  can  be 
had  on  loan  from  the  publisher. 

H.B. 

ELEANOR  LESLIE.    A  Memoir.    By  J.  M.  Stone,    London 

and  Leamington :  Art  and  Book  Company. 
THIS  delightful  volume  derives  its  interest  no  less  from  the 
admirable  character  of  the  lady  of  whose  life  it  treats,  than  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  scenes  amidst  which  she  lived 
and  worked — the  revival  of  Catholicism  in  Scotland.  Born  in 
1800,  within  the  Anglican  Communion,  Eleanor  Leslie  grew  up 
to  womanhood  in  the  same  faith.  She  married,  in  1823, 
Mr.  Archibald  Leslie,  the  son  of  one  of  the  old  laird  ministers 
in  Scotland,  and  nephew,  through  his  mother,  of  the  Earl  of 
Caithness.  After  many  years'  residence  in  London  and 
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Wandsworth,  during  which  dissenting  church  influences  led 
her  to  more  earnest  inquiry  and  deeper  sentiments  of  religion, 
she  accompanied  her  husband  to  a  new  home  in  Edinburgh, 
where  her  yearnings  for  the  truth  were  fully  gratified,  and  she 
was  received  into  the  Church  in  1844. 

Her  fidelity  to  grace  under  the  many  difficulties  of  conversion, 
the  severance  of  family  ties,  and  the  estrangement  of  friends  was 
rewarded  by  the  happiness  of  seeing  her  children,  one  by  one, 
and  ultimately  her  husband,  follow  her  into  the  fold.  Nor  did 
the  Divine  call  to  this  favoured  family  end  here.  Her  only  son 
becomes  Father  Leslie,  S.J.,  and  of  her  three  daughters  one 
enters  St.  Margaret's  Presentation  Convent,  Edinburgh,  another 
joins  the  Nuns  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

•  But  the  influence  for  good  of  this  estimable  lady  extended  to 
a  much  wider  sphere  than  that  which  the  limits  of  her  own 
household  circumscribed.  We  may  not  here  enumerate  the 
many  distinguished  converts  indebted  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
to  her  assistance  and  advice.  The  noble  families  of  Caithness 
and  Buccleuch,  the  Monteiths,  Palmers  and  Eobertsons,  are  only 
a  few  of  those  whom  her  sound  judgment,  sincerity,  and 
edifying  example  in  their  mutual  social  intercourse  helped  to 
reach  the  light.  After  an  old  age  spent  as  her  whole  life  in 
works  of  charity,  her  pious  and  beneficent  career  terminated  in 
1862,  in  St.  Margaret's  Convent,  Edinburgh. 

Were  we  to  enter  more  minutely  into  the  details  of  this  very 
interesting  life  we  should  violate  the  author's  prerogative.  We 
have  no  difficulty  in  heartily  recommending  this  book  to  convent 
and  parochial  libraries.  The  volume  is  splendidly  printed  and 
bound,  and  contains  twelve  full-page  illustrations,  some  being 
portraits,  the  others  reproductions  of  sketches  by  Mrs.  Leslie. 

O.M, 
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AMERICANISM 

WE  publish,  in  our  present  issue,  the  letter  which 
His  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII.  has  addressed  to 
Cardinal  Gibbons  on  the  subject  of  '  American- 
ism.'    It  is,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most 
important  pronouncements    the    Holy  Father    has    made 
since  he  ascended  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter.     It  has  already 
been  received  by  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States  with 
the  respect  that  is  due  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ.     That  it  will 
be  obeyed  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit  by  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt;  and 
that  this  trial  which  they  have  gone  safely  through  will 
bring  American  Catholics  nearer  than  ever  to  the  Holy  See, 
and  be  to  themselves  the  source  of  countless  blessings,  their 
brethren  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  every  reason  to'hope 
and  to  believe. 

During  the  course  of  the  past  twelve  months  various 
writers  were  kind  enough  to  send  us  articles  in  which  the 
subject  which  has  now  been  decided  was  rather  warmly 
discussed.  We  thought  it  our  duty,  however,  not  to  open 
our  pages  to  a  controversy  which  had  but  a  very  remote 
bearing  on  the  actualities  of  life  in  these  countries.  We  felt 
convinced  that  the  meddling  of  outsiders  does  not  conduce 
very  much  to  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  other  people. 
We  were  loth  to  assume  even  the  indirect  responsibility  of 
an  editor  for  views  and  opinions  which,  when  propounded 
in  our  pages,  could  not  fail  to  be  irritating  to  the  Catholics 
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of  the  United  States,  to  whom  we  are  bound  by  so  many 
ties  of  kindred  and  friendship.  And  whilst  we  readily  admit 
that  discussion  is  often  necessary  for  the  clear  elucidation  of 
the  truth,  we  felt  that  when  polemical  contests  reach  a  certain 
degree  of  warmth  and  of  bitterness,  there  is  but  one  voice  in 
the  Church  that  can  set  them  effectively  to  rest.  That  voice  has 
now  spoken.  The  controversy  is  at  an  end.  All  true  Catholics 
must  bow  before  the  authority  of  the  supreme  teacher. 

We  should  not  even  now  think  it  wise  or  judicious  to  do 
more  than  place  before  our  readers  the  splendid  exposition 
of  Catholic  doctrine  and  the  words  of  paternal  direction 
addressed  by  the  Pope  to  the  American  bishops  and  faithful, 
through  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons,  did  this  document 
not  contain  lessons  of  great  value  for  the  Catholics  of  the 
whole  world,  lessons  too  in  which  the  Irish  clergy  must 
naturally  take  the  deepest  interest. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  words  employed  by  the  Pope  in- 
vest his  pronouncement  with  unusual  solemnity.  He  speaks — 
(1)  in  order  to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  the  faith;  (2)  in  virtue 
of  his  supreme  apostolic  office;  (3)  to  secure  the  faithful  against 
danger  :  '  Nos  igitur,  ut  integritati  fidei,  pro  supremo  Aposto- 
latus  munere.  prospiciamus  et  fidelium  securitati  caveamus, 
volumus  de  re  universa  fusiori  sermone  ad  te  scribere.' 

Then,  as  Cardinal  Richard,  in  his  letter  to  the  clergy  of 
Paris  clearly  points  out,1  the  Pope  lays  great  stress  on  the 
fact  already  denned  by  the  Vatican  Council — that  the  doctrine 
of  faith,  which  God  revealed,  is  not,  like  philosophy  or  any 
other  human  science,  capable  of  being  brought  to  fuller 
development  or  to  greater  perfection  by  the  ingenuity  of 
human  intelligence,  but  a  sacred  deposit  entrusted  to  the 
Church,  as  the  Spouse  of  Christ,  to  be  faithfully  guarded  and 
infallibly  taught. 

Nor  is  it  right,  declares  the  Papal  letter,  that  through  a 

1  Rien  done  n'etait  plus  necessaire  pour  arreter  un  mouvement 
d'opinion  pleiii  de  danger  pour  1'Egiise  que  la  lettre  admirable  ie  Leon 
XIII.  Vous  y  remarquerez  deux  choses  :  lc  la  fermete  avec  laquelle  le  Saint- 
Pere  mamtient  et  demontre  1'integrite  de  la  doctrine  gardee  ndelement  par 
1'Eglise  comme  un  depot  sacre  et  non  comme  une  science  appeleea  sedevelopper 
par  le  genie humain  ;  2°  la  saintete  de  la  discipline  ;  non  que  les  lois  disciplinaires 
ne  puissent  subir  les  modifications  que  demandent  les  interets  des  ames  dans  le 
cours  des  siecles,  mais  ces  modifications  sont  reservees  a  1'autorite  supreme  du 
Saint-"Siege  qui  regit  le  monde  entier. 
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desire  of  winning  over  to  the  Church  those  who  remain  out- 
side her  fold  any  of  her  doctrines  should  be  obscured  or  kept 
out  of  sight ;  for,  one  and  all  have  the  same  author,  '  the  only 
begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,'  and  they 
are  suited  to  every  age  and  to  every  race,  as  Christ  intended 
that  they  should  be,  when  He  said  :  '  Going,  therefore,  teach 
all  nations  .  .  .  teaching  them  to  observe  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you ;  and  behold  I  am  with  you  all  days, 
even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world.' * 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Holy  Father  declares  that  in  the 
spirit  and  traditions  of  the  Church  discipline  has  never  been 
regarded  as  of  a  nature  so  rigid  and  immutable  that  it  may 
not  sometimes,  and  in  some  details,  be  modified  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  climate  and  of  custom  among  peoples  differing 
greatly  in  their  ways  and  habits  of  life.  The  Divine  Founder 
of  the  Church  was  too  clement  and  too  merciful  to  impose  on 
all  the  same  regulations  of  service  and  of  observance.  His 
spouse,  like  St.  Paul,  makes  herself  all  things  to  all  men  in 
order  to  gain  all  to  God.  Any  departure,  however,  from  the 
constituted  and  acknowledged  discipline  of  the  Church  must 
not  be  left  to  the  initiative  or  the  whims  of  private  individuals, 
but  must  have  upon  it  the  authentic  seal  of  the  Church's 
authority.  For,  those  who  imagine  that  they  are  most 
capable  of  guiding  the  Church  on  new  lines  are  often  most 
easily  drawn  away  and  deceived  by  the  specious  attractions  of 
novelty.  Our  readers  can  see  for  themselves  how  fully  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  insists  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority  in  all  such  matters,  and  proclaims  that 
there  is  no  less  need  now  for  its  watchful  exercise  than  there 
was  before  the  definition  of  Papal  Infallibility. 

In  face,  then,  of  all  the  Holy  Father  has  said,  and  said 
so  recently  and  so  solemnly  on  this  subject,  is  it  not  unfor- 
tunate and  disturbing  to  find  Catholics  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  the  Papal  letter,  suggest 
that  amongst  certain  peoples  and  certain  races  this  idea  of 
authority  may  safely  be  left  in  the  background?  The 
development  of  individual  character  ;  the  giving  of  full  scope 
to  what  they  vaguely  call  '  personal  initiative,'  is,  they  tell 

4Matt.  xxvii.  10. 
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us,  the  system  of  Church  government  that  would  result 
amongst  them  in  the  best  and  richest  harvest  for  the  Church. 
But  is  not  the  fullest  and  most  complete  system  of  '  personal 
initiative '  exactly  that  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  people  who 
are  outside  the  Church,  and  whom  the  new  movement  is 
supposed  to  attract?  From  the  'personal  initiative'  of  in- 
dependent Catholics  to  the  '  private  judgment '  of  Protestants 
there  is  but  a  step,  and  a  very  narrow  one.  Is  it  not,  more- 
over, one  of  the  ugliest  forms  of  pride,  and  one  of  the  clearest 
evidences  of  spiritual  blindness,  that  people  should  say:  '  We 
are  not  like  other  men.  We  thank  God  that  we  possess 
virtues  that  are  not  given  to  the  citizens  of  other  nations. 
Authority  is  good  for  others,  no  doubt.  They  require  it  and 
they  like  it.  But  it  should  not  be  obtruded  on  those  to  whom 
the  conquest  of  the  world  is  a  mere  matter  of  time'? 

What  has  the  conquest  of  the  world  and  what  has 
commercial  success  got  to  do  with  the  working  of  grace  and 
with  the  triumphs  of  the  faith  ?  Of  what  avail  were  the 
commercial  enterprise  of  Tyre,  the  wisdom  of  the  Areopagus, 
or  the  learning  of  Alexandria  in  former  days  ?  The  same 
power  that  set  up  the  Koman  Empire  and  took  it  down  again 
to  make  way  for  the  Church  is  not  compelled  to  rely  now  any 
more  than  it  did  then  on  the  human  virtues  of  which  we 
boast.  Outsiders  may  not,  perhaps,  be  as  well  able  to  judge 
of  us  as  we  are  ourselves  ;  but  what  if  they  were  to  say  that 
this  very  objection  to  authority,  this  contention  that  it  is 
calculated  to  repel  rather  than  to  attract  some  of  the  best 
elements  in  the  human  race,  is  one  of  the  clearest  proofs 
that  its  watchful  supervision  is  most  urgently  needed  in 
places  where  it  is  least  welcome  ? 

If  this  theory  of  authority  were  once  admitted  in  regard 
to  doctrine,  it  would,  as  a  natural  result,  extend,  in  due 
course,  to  conduct  as  well ;  and  if  the  principle  were  once 
admitted  that  acts  of  ecclesiastical  government,  in  matters 
that  are  clearly  within  its  domain,  could  be  reviewed  by 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  obey  them,  and  could  be  criticized 
in  newspapers  and  reviews,  whether  controlled  by  ecclesi- 
astics or  by  laymen,  with  the  same  freedom  that  is  admitted 
in  worldly  and  political  disputes,  the  Church  would  very 
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soon  be  degraded  to  the  level  of  a  human  institution,  and 
be  so  disfigured  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  recognise  in  her  the  '  Sponsa  Christi,'  whose 
household  should  be  a  shining  example  of  dignity  and  of 
order  to  Jew  and  Gentile. 

The  more  specific  doctrines  which  the  Pope  condemns 
under  the  title  of  '  Americanism '  are  comprised  under  the 
following  heads  : — First,  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  modern  world  ;  second,  the  classification  of  Christian 
virtues  ;  third,  the  vows  of  religious  orders ;  fourth,  the 
methods  of  evangelization  best  suited  to  modern  times . 

THE   ACTION   OF   THE   HOLY   GHOST 

It  has  been  said,  writes  the  Pope,  that  the  external 
magisterium  of  the  Church  is  nowadays  superfluous,  if  not 
useless,  to  those  who  study  the  ways  of  perfection,  as  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  infused  into  the  minds  of  the 
faithful  in  fuller  and  richer  measure  than  in  the  past,  so  as 
to  influence  men  directly,  without  any  medium,  as  if  by  some 
secret  and  mysterious  instinct.  Eash,  indeed,  would  be  the 
man,  continues  His  Holiness,  who  would  presume  to  limit 
the  methods  by  which  God  communicates  with  men.  '  The 
Spirit  breathes  where  He  wills. '  But  can  anyone  who  remem- 
bers the  history  of  the  Apostles,  the  faith  of  the  early  Church  t 
the  struggles  and  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  the  old  centuries 
full  of  the  holiest  men  and  women,  dare  to  compare  past  ages 
with  the  present,  and  to  proclaim  that  they  were  less  richly 
endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  And  even  ir, 
those  times,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  poured  out  upon  the 
Church  in  richest  effusion  the  gifts  that  are  so  precious  to 
mankind,  He  made  use  of  the  recognised  ministry  of  the 
Church  for  their  allotment  and  disposal.  One  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  this  was  seen  on  the  road  to  Damascus, 
when  St.  Paul,  stricken  down  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord, 
gave  utterance  to  the  memorable  words:  'Lord,  what  wilt  Thou 
have  me  do  ? '  and  was  then  and  there  referred  to  the  priest 
Ananias.  And  the  Lord  said  to  him :  '  Arise,  and  go  into 
the  city,  and  there  it  shall  be  told  thee  what  thou  must  do,'1 

1  Acts  Apos.,  ix. 
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Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  those  who  aspire  to  a 
more  perfect  life  have  greater  need  of  guidance  than  others, 
since  they  may  more  easily  go  astray.  This,  as  the  Pope 
reminds  us,  is  the  life-long  tradition  of  the  Church,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  no  one  rule  of  conduct  were  they  more 
thoroughly  convinced  who  nourished  through  the  course  of 
ages  in  virtue  and  sanctity.  Those  who  follow  the  new 
opinions  extol  the  natural  virtues  beyond  all  bounds,  as  if 
they  were  more  aptly  suited  than  any  others  to  the  ways 
and  the  needs  of  the  present  age,  and  calculated  to  make 
men  more  manly  and  vigorous  in  mind  and  body. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand,  writes  Leo  XIII. ,  how  people 
imbued  with  Christian  wisdom  could  prefer  natural  to 
supernatural  virtues.  Is  nature,  then,  weaker  after  the 
accession  of  grace  than  it  was  when  it  stood  alone  ?  Did 
those  holy  men,  whom  the  Church  honours  and  reveres, 
prove  themselves  weak-minded  and  foolish  in  the  order  of 
nature  because  they  excelled  in  the  Christian  virtues  ? 

It  is  lawful,  no  doubt,  to  admire  acts  of  natural  virtue. 
But  how  rare  they  are,  and  how  limited  in  their  scope  and 
power !  Even  to  observe  the  natural  law  in  its  full  range 
some  divine  assistance  is  required.  And  single  acts  such  as 
those  we  have  mentioned  often  have  the  appearance  of  virtue 
rather  than  the  reality.  Granting,  however,  that  such  acts 
exist,  what  is  their  value  for  eternal  life  ? 

'  Magnae  vires,'  says  St.  Augustine, '  et  cursus  celerrimus 
sed  praeter  viam.' 

As  the  nature  of  man,  fallen  and  vitiated,  is  strengthened 
and  set  up  in  new  dignity  by  the  power  of  grace,  so  natural 
virtues  not  only  become  fruitful  of  eternal  life,  but  receive 
additional  solidity  and  strength,  when  invested  by  that  same 
heavenly  power  which  the  Holy  Ghost  diffuses  in  our  hearts, 
and  by  which  He  unites  us  to  Himself. 

THE    CLASSIFICATION    OF   VIRTUES 

Some  of  the  champions  of  'Americanism  '  had  put  forward 
the  theory  that  all  Christian  virtues  might  be  divided  into 
passive  and  active,  and  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
former  were  better  suited  to  past  ages,  whilst  the  latter  are 
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more  needful  and  productive  of  good  at  the  present  day. 
This  distinction  of  virtues  the  Holy  Father  repudiates  and 
absolutely  condemns.  He  shows  that  in  reality  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  passive  virtue ;  that  all  Christian  virtues  are 
suited  to  all  times,  to  all  races,  and  to  all  nations,  as  they 
all  have  the  same  author,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  master  and 
model  of  sanctity  to  the  whole  world,  '  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
the  same  for  ever.'1  To  all  men,  wherever  they  may  be,  the 
same  lesson  is  addressed  :  '  Learn  of  Me,  because  I  am  meek 
and  humble  of  heart  ;'2  and  the  words  of  the  Apostle  are  as 
true  to-day  as  they  were  in  any  former  age  :  '  They  who  are 
of  Christ  have  crucified  their  flesh  with  its  vices  and  concu- 
piscences.'3 Well  would  it  be  for  the  modern  world,  says 
His  Holiness,  if  it  would  cultivate  these  virtues,  and  emulate 
those  who  excelled  in  them  in  ages  past — who,  by  their 
humility,  their  obedience,  their  mortification,  were  '  power- 
ful in  work  and  word,'  and  conferred  immortal  blessings  on 
civil  as  well  as  on  religious  society. 

THE   VOWS   OF   EELIGIOUS   OEDERS 

From  the  opinion,  bordering  on  contempt,  that  was 
entertained  of  the  evangelic  virtues,  wrongly  called  'passive,' 
there  was  but  a  step  to  a  similar  estimate  of  the  religious  life. 
This  was  expressed  chiefly  in  the  language  of  depreciation 
which  was  used  in  speaking  of  the  vows  of  religious  orders. 
These  were  said  to  be  unsuited  to  the  present  age,  inasmuch 
as  they  restrict  the  exercise  of  human  liberty.  The  world 
is  no  longer  in  its  infancy,  we  were  told  ;  it  has  reached 
man's  estate,  and  the  leading-strings  of  former  times  are 
out  of  date  and  are  no  longer  necessary.  They  may  even 
still  be  suited  to  the  weak  minds  of  inferior  races,  but  not 
to  the  manly,  self-reliant  citizens  of  progressive  states. 
With  unusual  vehemence  the  Pope  repudiates  these  doc- 
trines. He  shows  how  they  are  opposed  to  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  the  Church.  He  says  they  are  false  and  injurious ; 
for  those  who  embrace  the  religious  life  of  their  own  free 
will,  not  satisfied  with  observing  the  precepts,  undertake  to 

Heb.  xiii.  8.  2  Matt  xi.  29.  B  Gal.  v.  14. 
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follow  the  counsels  of  the  Gospel,  and,  abandoning  all 
earthly  ties,  become  the  brave  and  disciplined  soldiers  of 
Christ.  '  Is  this,'  he  says,  '  the  mark  of  weak  minds  ?  Is 
this  useless  or  injurious  to  perfection?  Those  who  bind 
themselves  by  the  vows  of  religion,  far  from  suffering  the 
loss  of  liberty,  enjoy,  on  the  contrary,  in  fuller  and  nobler 
measure,  the  liberty  "  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free." ' 
And  with  apt  and  forcible  illustration  His  Holiness  reminds 
American  Catholics  of  the  debt  they  owe  to  those  religious 
orders,  who  sowed  in  hardship  and  in  tears  the  seeds  of  the 
rich  harvest  that  spreads  out  to-day  before  their  vision, 
and  who,  at  the  present  time,  do  not  restrict  the  efforts  of 
their  zeal  to  the  pleasant  places  of  the  world,  but  with 
indomitable  courage,  carry  the  message  of  salvation  to  new 
shores,  to  barbarous  races,  'per  summam  animi  contentionem 
summaque  pericula.'  If,  therefore,  there  are  some  who 
prefer  to  live  in  community  life,  without  binding  themselves 
by  vows,  they  are  welcome  to  do  so  ;  but  they  should  take 
care  not  to  extol  such  a  mode  of  life  beyond  that  of  the 
religious  orders  ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  the  world  is 
given  to  the  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasures,  the  more  highly 
are  they  to  be  esteemed  who,  '  having  relinquished  all 
things,  follow  Christ.' 

NEW   METHODS   OF   EVANGELIZATION 

Suggestions  had  been  thrown  out  from  various  sources 
that  in  order  to  win  back  to  unity  the  separated  Churches,  it 
might  be  well  to  reduce  in  the  great  centres  of  life  where 
Protestants  are  numerous,  the  splendour  of  liturgical 
ceremonial,  and  curtail  the  length  and  frequency  of  the 
services.  It  was  also  thought  that  priests  might,  if  invited, 
expound  the  principles  of  Catholicism  not  only  in  places  of 
secular  reunion,  but  even  in  the  temples  of  dissentient  sects. 
The  Pope  points  out  that  it  is  not  [prudent  to  abandon  the 
methods  which  antiquity  has  approved,  and  which  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Apostles  commend.  He  does  not  object  to  the 
clergy  speaking  to  the  members  of  dissident  bodies  in  halls 
and  other  places  of  good  repute.  But  it  must  not  be  done  in 
temples,  and  it  must  not  be  done  by  way  of  dispute  or 
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contention,  but  in  a  friendly  colloquy.  Moreover,  it  must 
only  be  attempted  by  those  who  are  approved  for  the  purpose 
by  the  authority  of  their  bishops.  Thus  alone  can  the  public 
have  any  guarantee  that  preachers  are  possessed  of  the 
knowledge  and  of  the  good  character  that  are  essential  for 
such  an  apostolate. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  doctrines,  to  which  some  people 
have  given  the  title  of  *  Americanism,'  which  the  Pope  now 
condemns.  But,  he  adds,  that  if  '  Americanism  '  is  under- 
stood in  the  sense  of  loyalty  to  American  institutions,  of 
predilection  for  national  customs  and  ways  of  life,  of 
admiration  for  the  scientific  progress  and  for  the  habits  of 
industry  and  of  enterprise  that  distinguish  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  for  all  this  he  has  no  words  of  blame.  On 
the  contrary,  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  American 
people  have  long  since  commanded  his  interest  and  admira- 
tion. He  is  not  suprised,  in  the  least,  at  their  devotion  to  their 
country;  but  in  the  new  conditions  of  life  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
in  the  struggles  of  races,  of  creeds,  of  material  interests,  it  is 
of  the  first  importance  that  the  lines  of  doctrine  and  of 
discipline  should  be  clearly  traced  by  the  highest  authority. 

That  the  words  of  the  aged  Pontiff,  turning  his  face  to 
the  West,  in  the  midst  of  his  trials  and  infirmities,  to  '  confirm 
his  brethren,'  will  have  a  long  echo  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  easy  to  foretell.  That  they  will  be 
received  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  as  words  of 
authority  and  of  salvation,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
American  Catholics  to  doubt.  Those  amongst  them  who 
have  spoken  so  far,  and  who  are  best  entitled  to  speak  with 
authority,  all  join  in  the  same  chorus  of  thanks  and  of  satis- 
faction. The  words  to  which  Cardinal  Satolli  gave  utterance, 
seven  years  ago,  when  he  visited  the  City  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  seem  to  us  more  appropriate  than  ever  to-day : — 

When  the  external  conditions,  when  the  environment  of  the 
Church,  seem  to  demand  new  adaptations,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
differences  of  opinion  should  exist  for  a  time.  Such  differences 
cannot  impair  the  essential  life  and  vigour  of  the  Church,  much 
as  they  seem  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  thought,  and  interrupt 
continuity  of  action.  They  set  against  those  who  hold  to  a  past 
which  they  think  should  not  change  those  who  honestly  think  that 
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the  signs  of  the  present  and  of  the  future  demand  new  readjust- 
ment, if  the  Church  is  to  continue  in  harmony  with  the  advancing 
race.  Such  differences,  when  the  watchman  on  the  tower  of  Sion 
has  spoken,  settle  themselves  into  harmony  once  more,  and  the 
result  of  the  passing  disturbance  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  Church 
and  society,  and  an  advance  both  forward  and  upward.1 

We  are  happy  to  notice  that  the  few  French  priests 
of  standing  and  repute  who  were  fascinated  by  the  new 
doctrines  have  expressed  their  unqualified  adhesion  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  See.  In  doing  so,  besides  fulfilling  a 
duty  they  could  not  neglect,  they  have  followed  the  best 
traditions  of  the  great  Church  to  which  they  belong,  the 
examples  of  Fenelon,  of  Lacordaire,  of  Bautain  and  of  Gratry. 
Over  sixty  years  ago  Lamennais  lectured  his  countrymen  on 
their  'Indifference  en  Matiere  de  Eeligion."  He  wished  to 
start  a  new  crusade,  to  upset  the  '  concordat '  and  liberate 
the  Church  from  the  tyranny  of  the  State.  He  thundered 
in  the  Avenir  against  all  sorts  of  abuses.  He  lectured  the 
bishops  on  their  want  of  courage  and  the  clergy  on  their 
apathy.  He  wanted  no  '  arm-chair  Catholics,'  but  real, 
militant  Christians  who  were  conscious  of  their  rights  and 
knew  how  to  defend  them.  He  formed  a  Catholic  associa- 
tion for  the  defence  of  Catholic  interests  and  his  most 
cherished  object  was  to  bring  about  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  But  his  zeal  outran  his  discretion.  His 
principles  and  his  methods  were  condemned  by  Gregory  XVI. 
in  the  famous  Encyclical  Mirari  Vos.  The  Pope  who  is 
the  guardian  of  the  Church's  rights,  the  supreme  judge  of 
what  is  necessary  and  what  is  expedient,  having  weighed 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  existing  system,  did 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  it  should  be  maintained. 
Lamennais  rebelled;  but  who  will  say  that  the  decision  of  the 
Pope,  apart  from  its  character  as  an  act  of  supreme  authority, 
has  not  been  justified  by  factsr  and  that  the  official  recognition 
of  the  Church,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  has  not  been  worth  the 
sacrifices  that  have  been  made  for  its  maintenance  ? 

About  twenty  years  ago,  Count  Albert  de  Mun,  whose 
name  is  known  and  honoured  throughout  the  Catholic 

1  Loyalty  to  the  Church  and  State,  134. 
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world,  proposed  to  establish  in  France  a  '  Catholic  Union,' 
whose  object  would  be  to  organize  the  Catholic  forces  of  the 
country  on  the  lines  of  the  '  Centre  Party '  in  Germany  ; 
but  again  the  wisdom  of  the  Holy  See  made  itself  felt. 
Cardinal  Lavigerie  was  commissioned  to  put  a  stop  to  a 
movement  which  appeared  to  many  to  be  the  only  hope  of 
salvation.  Once  again  the  French  Catholics  proved  their 
loyalty  to  the  Head  of  the  Church.  What,r]then,  is  the 
meaning  of  taunting  them  with  their  apathy,  and  of  accus- 
ing them  of  sticking  to  their  sacristies  and  their  arm-chairs? 
They  are  on  the  spot;  they  know  their  own  business  and 
realize  their  own  difficulties  better  than  anybody  else.  Their 
bishops  and  their  clergy,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
See,  are  the  best  judges  of  what  is  opportune  and  what 
is  rash.  They  certainly  are  not  less  zealous,  not  less 
enlightened,  and  not  less  capable  of  judging  what  is  for 
the  good  of  the  Church,  than  the  people  who  are  so  ready  to 
criticize  them  from  outside.  With  bishops  like  Cardinals 
Eichard,  Langenieux,  and  Perraud,  they  have  strong  and 
steady  hands  at  the,  helm.  With  all  their  difficulties,  they 
have  done  more  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Holy  See,  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  for  the  great  works  of  charity  and 
mercy,  than  could  possibly  be  achieved  by  a  people  so 
utterly  enslaved  as  their  critics  would  represent  them. 
They  have  sent  their  teachers,  their  missionaries,  and  their 
sisterhoods  to  every  country  under  the  sun.  They  have  shed 
their  blood  in  profusion  for  the  faith,  in  Africa,  in  India,  in 
China,  in  Japan  ;  and  when  put  to  the  test  at  home,  in 
Paris,  they  gave,  without  ostentation,  but  without  flinching, 
the  last  testimony  of  life  to  the  Master  whom  they  served. 
And  if,  at  the  present  day,  the  instinctive  distrust  of  worldly 
devices  in  the  cause  of  religion  sets  them  on  their  guard 
against  novelties,  and  makes  them  cautious  about  accepting 
the  suggestions  of  4  personal  initiative,'  who  can  pronounce, 
from  the  depths  of  his  private  wisdom,  that  they  are  mis- 
guided and  deceived  ? 

We  may  be  sure  that,  whatever  ripples  may  appear  on 
the  surface  from  time  to  time,  the  Catholics  of  France  will 
remain  faithful  to  their  traditions.  We  are  equally  certain 
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that  traditions  not  less  noble  and  worthy  will  be  established 
amongst  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States.  The  present 
age  is  restless  and  proud  of  its  achievements  in  the  world 
of  science  ;  but  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  old  maxims  of 
humility,  of  self-denial,  of  patience,  and  of  discipline,  will 
hold  the  field  in  the  Christian  life;  and  no  matter  how 
incapable  we  may  be  of  illustrating  them  in  our  own  con- 
duct, they  must  ever  remain  the  ideals  towards  which  we 
should  aspire,  and  the  tests  by  which  we  must  decide  the 
merits  of  those  who  have  a  right  to  our  esteem. 

J.  F.  HOGAN,  D.D. 


THE   CHURCH    AND    HUMAN   PERPLEXITY 

ITIHE  Catholic  Church  alone  can  satisfy  the  mind  and 
J_  heart  of  man.  She  alone  has  all  the  keys  to  all  the 
puzzles  and  problems  that  perplex,  and  worry,  and  afflict, 
in  every  shape  and  form,  the  human  race.  There  are  very 
different  kinds  of  answers  to  the  various  questions  of  the 
mind  and  heart,  many  capable  of  immediate  apprehension 
and  application ;  many,  like  the  profound  sayings  of  the  wise, 
requiring  much  pondering  and  experience,  that  their  full 
purport  may  be  seen  and  felt.  Experience  makes  us  know 
that  all  men  are  much  puzzled  what  to  think,  say,  do,  in,  it 
may  be  said,  all  the  relations  of  social  and  individual  life, 
great  and  small,  public  and  private.  Some  things  are  under- 
stood, many  more  are  beyond  our  understanding ;  a  vast 
amount  has  to  be  taken  on  faith.  The  mightiest  human 
intellect,  the  most  prudent  and  sagacious,  are  often  as  much 
puzzled  at  most  things,  of  whatever  kind,  as  ordinary  men  are. 
The  state  of  things  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  the  world  as  we 
know  it,  is  a  most  bewildering  and  tangled  maze  of  insoluble 
problems  and  perplexities,  which  were  never  so  widely  and 
deeply  felt  as  at  the  present  day,  when  so  much  is  read,  and 
said,  and  written  about  everything,  and  everyone,  and  every- 
where. But,  though  the  consciousness  of  the  mysteries  of 
life  is  more  diffused  and  generally  more  intensely  realized,  it 
has  always  been  a  large  part  of  the  intellectual  life  of  man. 
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The  wisest  of  men,  long  ages  ago,  tells  us  of  himself :  *  I 
applied  my  heart  to  know  wisdom,  and  to  understand  the 
distraction  that  is  upon  earth  ;  for  there  are  some  that,  day 
and  night,  take  no  sleep  with  their  eyes.  And  I  understood 
that  man  can  find  no  reason  of  all  those  works  of  God  that 
are  done  under  the  sun ;  and  the  more  he  shall  labour  to 
seek,  so  much  the  less  shall  he  find ;  yea,  though  the  wise  man 
should  say  that  he  knoweth,  he  shall  not  be  able  to  find.' l 

Perplexity,  then — immense  perplexity — is,  and  always  has 
been,  meeting  man  at  every  turn.  What  thought  and 
'  spake  of  old  the  royal  seer,'  is  universal  experience.  We 
long  to  know  what  it  all  means.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
man,  '  the  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world  ;'  why  is  he 
here  at  all,  and  wherefore  in  the  bewildering  and  awful  state 
he  actually  is  ?  These  '  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our 
souls '  makes  us  cry  out :  '  Why  is  this  ?  Wherefore  ?  What 
shall  we  do  ? ' 

The  Catholic  Church,  the  Church  of  God  and  of 
humanity,  gives  the  only  adequate  and  soul-satisfying 
answer  to  these  questions.  She  tells  us  that  if  we  only 
listen  to  her,  and  act  as  becomes  creatures  in  our  state,  our 
reason,  our  will,  our  heart  and  emotions  will  be  satisfied 
in  every  way  that  the  nature  of  things  demands,  both  with 
regard  to  this  life  in  all  its  bearings,  and  in  that  endless 
state  which  lies  beyond.  The  first  great  lesson  we  have  to 
learn  is  that,  though  reason  and  understanding  will  never 
attain  to  the  answering  of  those  questions  which  human 
nature  is  ever  asking,  nevertheless  it  is  by  reason  and  under- 
standing we  shall  be  led  so  as  to  reach  what  is  above  reason, 
and  gives  infinitely  more  absolute  certitude,  and  conviction, 
and  satisfaction  of  every  kind  than  reason  itself  ever  could 
supply.  *  No  man  can  understand  the  works  of  God  under 
the  sun '  by  reason  alone.  How,  then,  shall  he  attain  to 
what  will  enlighten  and  guide  him  infinitely  better  than 
reason  can  ? 

We  are  quite  sure  of  the  truth  of  anything  which  a  man 
whom  we  know  to  be  wise  and  truthful,  who  is  not  deceived 
himself,  and  who  would  not  deceive  another,  pledges  his 

i  Eccles.  viii.  16, 17, 
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word  for.  This  is  called  faith,  assent  to  the  truth  of  a  state- 
ment on  the  authority  of  another.  It  is  according  to  our 
state  and  nature  to  take  things  on  faith,  and  to  be  quite 
certain  of  their  truth,  and  that  most  reasonably.  If  we 
would  not  believe,  when  the  above  conditions  are  fulfilled, 
we  should  act  in  a  manner  deserving  condemnation.  If  this 
be  true  of  believing  and  refusing  to  believe  men,  how  much 
more  are  we  called  upon  by  our  rational  nature  to  believe 
God,  if  He  has  spoken,  if  He  has  pledged  His  word  for  the 
truth  of  anything  ;  and  much  more  do  we  deserve  blame  if, 
through  our  own  fault,  we  ignore  or  refuse  to  submit  to  His 
revelation.  Now,  this  is  the  infinitely  important  and  peremp- 
tory claim  of  the  Catholic  Church  :  that  she  is  the  God- 
appointed  possessor,  guardian,  and  interpreter  of  the  divine 
revelation,  which  supplies  the  answer  to  all  those  questions, 
why  we  are  in  the  world,  what  we  ought  to  do  under  all 
circumstances,  what  depends  on  how  we  regulate  our  conduct 
in  this  life.  Nothing  can  be  more  important  for  us  than  this 
claim  of  the  Church ;  nothing  can  be  so  worthy  of  our 
thought  and  study  as  examining  it.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that,  supposing  the  claims  of  the  Church  to  be  valid, 
nothing  else  on  earth  approaches  the  importance  and  value 
of  the  message  she  has  to  deliver  to  us.  It  is  a  mystery  of 
folly,  or,  at  all  events,  of  want  of  sense  of  some  kind,  how 
the  world  generally  so  much  ignores  those  claims.  However 
much  they  are  ignored  by  the  wise  and  prudent  of  this  world, 
the  Catholic  Church  is  really  the  one  thing  in  the  world  of 
incomparable  worth,  in  comparison  with  which  all  things  else 
are  of  little  account,  except  in  their  relations  to  her,  which, 
again,  gives  them  a  share  in  her  supreme  importance. 

The  Church  does  not  demand  blind  or  unreasoning 
submission  of  the  human  intellect  to  her  teaching.  She  pro- 
fesses— and  most  certainly  she  makes  good  her  professions — to 
prove  to  reason  that  submission  to  each  and  every  doctrine 
is  what  alone  is  rightly  reasonable.  In  all  ages,  and  conspi- 
cuously during  our  own,  men  of  the  profoundest  learning 
and  greatest  mental  and  moral  qualities,  men  of  all  classes, 
races,  states,  public  and  private,  have  been  absolutely 
convinced  of  the  validity  of  the  Church's  claims  and 
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professions.  This  proves  that  no  objections  are  urged  which 
do  not  admit  of  satisfactory  answer.  These  men  knew  all  that 
could  be  urged,  and,  nevertheless,  their  assent  to  Catholic 
truth  was,  and  is,  as  unhesitating,  as  absolute,  as  that  of  the 
least  learned  of  their  fellow-Catholics. 

Although  we  must  use  our  reason  to  enter  the  Church, 
or,  being  in,  to  remain  there — that  is,  our  reason  must 
always  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  we  assent  to  by 
faith — we  are  warned  it  is  not  by  reason  or  any  natural 
capability  or  effort  of  our  own  we  are  Catholics,  but  by  the 
supernatural  help  of  God  enlightening  our  intellects  and 
inclining  our  wills,  and  conferring  on  us  the  power  to  believe. 
We  are  warned,  moreover,  that  it  all  depends  on  our  own 
free  choice,  on  the  action  of  our  own  will,  which  may  and 
ought  to  co-operate  with  the  grace  of  God  in  believing,  but 
which  also  may  turn  away,  make  a  wrong  choice,  and  refuse 
to  believe.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  all  who 
refuse  to  submit  to  the  Catholic  Church,  after  having 
examined  her  claims  even,  are  therein  morally  culpable.  It 
is  a  great  misfortune  ;  but  it  may  be,  in  the  case  of  any  kind 
of  man,  inculpable.  The  wise  and  experienced  know  that 
prejudice,  inherited  tendencies,  early  training,  surroundings, 
have  often  most  blinding  effects ;  consequently,  however 
convincing  the  proofs  are  in  themselves,  they  may  be 
obscured  and  unbinding  in  individual  cases,  not  only  for  the 
dull  and  uneducated,  but  also  for  very  different  persons. 

The  real  greatness  and  dignity  of  man  is  his  moral  worth, 
how  he  uses  his  will,  and  through  his  will  all  his  faculties 
and  their  objects.  Morality  consists  in  how  we  use  things. 
Virtue  is  right  use ;  vice,  wrong.  Use  is  essentially  and 
primarily  an  act  of  the  free-will,  whereby  anything  is  any 
way  subjected  to  our  power  of  choosing.  This  is  our  pro- 
bation here ;  this  is  what  we  shall  have  to  give  an  account  of, 
how  we  choose.  We  are  not  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy, 
we  cannot  merit,  properly  speaking,  reward  or  punishment 
for  anything  else.  In  this  moral  discipline,  which  is  the 
supreme  feature  of  human  life,  God  never  takes  away  our 
freedom  of  choice.  He  helps  us  by  enlightening  our  minds 
and  moving  our  wills  in  many  ways,  and  helps  us  more  and 
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more  as  we  help  ourselves,  and  pray  to  Him  for  help  ;  but 
our  choice,  in  everything  great  and  small,  is  always  perfectly 
free :  we  can  make  a  right  or  a  wrong  one.  Happily,  we  are 
in  the  hands  of  One  who  knows  everything :  Who  is 
absolutely  just  and  good,  and  cannot  err  in  the  least  degree 
as  to  what  we  deserve  for  our  choosing.  Being  infinitely 
good  and  merciful,  everything  is  taken  into  account,  every 
excuse  is  considered,  nothing  is  demanded  unfairly ;  but, 
when  everything  has  been  weighed  and  allowed  for,  the 
net  result  is  merit  or  demerit,  and  it  is  essential  to  the 
nature  of  things  that  reward  and  punishment  follow. 
While  this  life  lasts,  reason,  experience,  the  Church  declares 
our  moral  probation  continues,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
choose  rightly  and  wrongly,  to  deteriorate  morally  and  to 
improve ;  nay,  even,  it  is  the  most  consoling  teaching  of  the 
Church,  that,  no  matter  how  fearfully  we  may  have  broken 
with  God,  we  may,  up  to  the  last,  set  ourselves  right  with 
Him.  In  this  life,  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend. 

The  awful  consequences  of  wrong  choosing,  which  meet 
us  everywhere  in  this  life  in  the  fate  of  individuals  as 
well  as  of  whole  classes  and  nations,  are,  indeed,  appalling. 
If  such  be  the  case  in  a  world  where  good  and  evil  of  every 
kind  are  so  mysteriously  mingled,  what  shall  be  the  final 
result,  when  good  and  evil  shall  be  completely  separated, 
and  each,  for  ever,  associated  with  its  like  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  the  message  the  Church 
declares  she  has  from  God  to  man ;  how  we  may  attain  to  all 
good,  that  is,  happiness ;  how  we  may  avoid  all  evil,  that  is, 
misery.  She  declares  she  knows  and  teaches  her  children 
what  they  must  do  to  be  saved,  what  they  must  shun  to 
avoid  misery,  final  and  unutterable.  This  message  can  only 
be  conveyed  through  faith,  for  so  God  has  appointed ;  and 
we  can  only  retain  and  grow  in  faith,  or  acquire  it,  if  we 
have  it  not,  by  our  own  right  choice,  by  freely  co-operating 
with  God's  grace,  by  using  aright  our  reason  and  will ;  by 
aiming  at,  and  wishing  and  praying  to  do  rightly,  and  reason- 
ably in  the  matter  of  this  supreme  virtue  of  faith,  the  root 
and  foundation  of  all  our  sanctification  and  salvation. 

WILLIAM  A.  SUTTON,  s.j. 
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REV.    THOMAS    EDWARD    BRIDGETT,    CSS.R. 

mHOMAS  EDWARD  BEIDGETT  was  born  of  non- 
J_  Catholic  parents,  in  Derby,  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1829.  When  he  had  finished  the  ordinary  public  school 
course,  he  entered  St,  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1848. 
He  has,  happily,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Life  of  Blessed  John 
Fisher  given  us  a  glimpse  of  his  taste,  and  the  straight- 
forwardness of  his  character  : — 

Using  [he  says]  an  author's  privilege  to  say  somewhat  of 
himself,  or  at  least  of  his  motives  and  labours,  in  a  Preface,  1 
will  now  state  how  I  have  been  led  to  write  this  life  .  .  .  When, 
just  forty  years  since,  I  entered  the  refectory  or  hall  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  my  attention  was  at  once  arrested  by  the 
portraits  of  the  foundress,  Lady  Margaret,  Mother  of  Henry  VII., 
and  of  her  confessor,  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester  ;  and  the 
quaint  rebus  of  a  fish  and  an  ear  (of  corn)  in  the  coat-of-arms 
of  the  latter,  in  the  chapel  window,  somewhat  distracted  my 
mind  amid  psalms  and  prayers.  1  wished  at  once  to  know 
something  of  those  worthies,  and  as  the  senior  tutor  of  my 
college,  Dr.  Hymers,  had  reprinted  Fisher's  funeral  sermon  of 
Lady  Margaret,  with  notes,  I  was  soon  able  not  so  much  to 
satisfy  as  to  excite  still  more  my  curiosity.  It  was  certainly 
not  the  intention  of  the  editor,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England,  that  the  perusal  of  his  reprint  should  lead 
any  student  of  St.  John's  Collega  a  step  back  to  the  Catholicity 
of  Bishott  Fisher.  Yet  such  was  the  case.  I  soon  purchased  a 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Fisher's  first  treatise  against  Luther, 
printed  in  1523  ;  and,  without  entering  very  deeply  into  contro- 
versy, I  received  a  deep  impression  of  the  violence  and  malice  of 
the  Reformers,  and  a  gentle  drawing  towards  the  defenders  of  the 
old  faith,  which  all  subsequent  studies  increased.  Though  I  read 
no  more  of  Fisher's  writings  at  that  time,  his  spotless  character 
and  heroic  death  gave  weight  to  other  arguments,  which  made 
me  refuse  the  oath  of  royal  supremacy  then  required  for  a  degree, 
and  thus  obliged  me  to  leave  Cambridge  in  1850,  and  seek 
reconciliation  with  the  Catholic  Church.1 

We  have  it  from  Father  Bridgett  himself  the  part  which 
a  simple  Irish  exile  played  in  his  conversion.  While  at 
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the  University  he  accompanied  a  fellow- student  to  the 
poor  Catholic  chapel  of  the  town.  When  leaving,  they 
met  a  poor  Irishman,  and  Mr.  Bridgett's  companion  said 
to  him :  '  Pat,  you  think  you  have  all  religion  down  here  in 
this  corner.'  '  Well,  sir,'  replied  Pat,  '  you  are  great  men 
up  at  the  College;  but  it  seems  you  can't  agree  amongst 
yourselves.'  These  words  made  a  profound  impression  on 
Mr.  Bridgett,  and  became  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of 
the  Catholic  Church.1 

Soon  after  his  conversion  Mr.  Bridgett  entered  the 
Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Kedeenier.  He  was  sent 
to  St.  Trond  in  Belgium  to  make  his  novitiate.  There  he 
found  a  number  of  distinguished  priests  and  students,  who 
afterwards  contributed  so  much  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Congregation.  He  was  admitted  to  profession  on  the  15th 
of  October,  1851,  and  then  sent  by  his  superiors  to  Wittem 
for  his  theological  course.  In  this  really  remarkable  seat  of 
learning  T.  E.  Bridgett  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
students.  He  excelled  in  all  branches  of  ecclesiastical 
science,  but  especially  in  Holy  Scripture.  He  was  ordained 
priest  on  the  4th  of  August,  1856,  and  soon  after  returned 
to  England. 

He  laboured  first  at  Clapham.  In  1862  he  was  sent  to 
the  house  of  St.  Alphonsus,  Limerick,  where  he  laboured  as 
a  simple  father,  as  minister,  and  as  rector  (1862-1871).  It 
was  in  January,  1868,  at  the  request  of  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Butler, 
that  he  organized  and  directed  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
mission  to  the  men  of  Limerick.  It  was  at  the  close  of 
this  mission  that  he  established  the  Confraternity  of  the 
Holy  Family,  which  is  to-day  the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  the 
Church. 

We  cannot  dwell  on  this  great  work;  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  it  was  while  fully,  it  would  seem  to  us, 
engaged  at  home,  and  on  missions,  and  in  giving  retreats  to 
priests  and  nuns,  that  he  composed  his  first  work,  In  Spirit 
and  in  Truth.  His  industry  may  be  gathered  from  his 

1  See  History  of  Limerick  Holy  Family,  p.  23.  We  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Ritual  of  the  New  Testament,  ch.  xi.,  for  the  working  of  Father  Bridgett's  mind 
towards  the  Church. 
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having  said  one  day  to  a  fellow-priest,  who  complained  that 
he  could  get  no  considerable  time  free  for  study  :  *  Oh ! '  said 
he,  '  if  I  were  to  wait  for  some  considerable  free  time  I 
should  never  study  at  all :  my  study  consists  in  utilizing  the 
scraps  of  time  I  find  between  one  occupation  and  another.' 
To  the  present  writer  he  said,  that  he  believed,  that  if  he 
were  to  write  the  ways  and  means  by  which  he  compiled 
Our  Lady's  Dowry  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  curious  book. 
While,  therefore,  discharging  the  duties  of  missionary,  and 
superior,  he  was  ever  profiting  of  every  moment  of  spare 
time  to  collect  and  arrange  matter,  which  later  he  gave  to 
the  public  in  the  books  which  we  now  possess,  and  which 
are  a  monument  to  his  learning  and  industry. 

And  here  we  can  give  some  extracts  from  letters  written 
by  Father  Bridgett,  from  Limerick,  to  a  confrere  who  took 
part  in  the  first  Eedemptorist  mission  in  that  city.  In  1865, 
he  writes  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  named  rector  as 
successor  to  Father  Plunkett : — 

VEKY  REV.  AND  DEAE  FATHER  DOUGLAS, — In  the  first  place, 
many  thanks  for  your  kind  wishes.  On  that  evening,  near 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  you  accompanied  Father  Plunkett  and 
myself  to  the  London  Bridge  station,  on  our  way  to  start  for  the 
novitiate,  I  little  thought  that  I  should  be  succeeding  my  travell- 
ing companion  as  rector  of  one  of  our  houses,  and  still  less  that 
I  should  be  writing  to  you  about  it,  having  just  returned  from 
giving  a  repeat  to  Irish  priests. 

I  returned  on  Monday,  as  I  say,  from  giving  a  retreat  to  the 
clergy  of  Kilmacduagh  and  Kilfenora  (in  County  Clare);  and  though 
they  are  the  hottest  of  patriots  on  that  west  coast,  they  listened 
to  a  Saxon  with  the  humility — I  had  almost  said  the  docility — of 
children. 

In  a  letter  to  the  same  father,  in  January,  1868,  we  find 
him  sending  a  printed  report  of  the  men's  retreat  which  he 
says  is  full  and  accurate.  He  adds  : — 

We  had  more  than  a  thousand  men  at  the  opening  [of  the 
mission]  last  night,  and  this  morning  at  the  early  instructions  at 
half-past  five  o'clock,  about  five  hundred.  This  promises  well. 
For  a  long  time  the  men  have  been  growing  cold  in  the  frequenta- 
tion  of  the  sacraments.  Most  of  them  are  either  Fenians  or 
sympathisers  with  Fenianism,  and  the  opposition  the  clergy  have 
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made  to  that  movement  has  produced  a  dangerous  estrangement 
between  them  and  the  people. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  public  opinion  in  England  con- 
demns as  infamous  crime,  deserving  no  mercy,  in  the  Fenians, 
what  it  applauds  as  heroic  virtue  in  Italian  revolutionists.  Men 
are  hung  here  as  felons,  who  are  canonized  as  heroes  and  saints 
in  Italy.  Of  course,  this  unfairness  infuriates  the  people  still 
more.  I  believe  a  revolution  will  come  here,  and  that  all  the 
bishops  and  priests  cannot  stop  it.  Some  of  the  heads  of 
Fenianism  may  be  imbued  with  the  principles  of  continental 
infidels ;  but  the  vast  majority  look  upon  the  movement  as  a 
holy  war  against  the  enemies  of  the  Church. 

This  opinion  of  a  most  disinterested  and  fair-minded 
witness  is  worth  preserving.  He  lived  to  see  the  ascendancy 
which  religion  held  in  the  hearts  of  Irishmen,  and  which 
saved  them  from  the  revolution  which,  with  good  reason,  he 
feared.  Careful  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
men,  together  with  prudence  and  patience  in  dealing  with 
them,  produced  the  happiest  results  in  Limerick.  And  if 
the  part  which  Cardinal  Deschamps  had  taken  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Holy  Family  in  Liege,  was  his  consolation 
when  his  end  came,  certainly  the  men  of  Limerick  saved 
and  sanctified  by  a  like  work  founded  for  them  by 
Father  Bridgett,  will  have  pleaded  for  him  when  the  last 
hour  sounded  for  their  great  benefactor. 

Kev.  Father  Coffin,  the  immediate  superior  of  Father 
Bridgett,  soon  recognised  his  great  qualities.  But  although 
he  was  convinced  of  the  power  he  was  sure  to  exercise 
as  a  writer,  he  did  not  exempt  him  from  his  missionary 
duties.  These,  however,  with  time  grew  less,  owing  to 
Father  Bridgett's  bad  health ;  his  activity,  however,  never 
nagged.  Hence  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  was  allowed  to 
remain  more  at  home,  his  publications  increased.  We  are 
able  to  give  a  list  which  he  himself,  at  the  request  of  the 
writer,  made  out  a  few  months  ago.  We  can  add  some 
others,  and  some  details  not  generally  known. 

LIST  OF  WORKS  WBITTEN    OK    EDITED    BY    FATHER    BKIDGETT,  C.SS-K. 

lihual  of  the  New  Testament.    (Now  in  3rd  ed.     The  1st  ed. 

was  called  In  Spirit  and  in  Truth.} 
Discipline  of  Drink. 
Our  Lady's  Dowry.     (Now  in  3rd  ed.) 
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History  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  (2  vols.) 

Life  of  Blessed  John  Fisher.   (2nd  ed.) 

Life  of  Blessed  Thomas  More.  (2nd  ed.) 

Wisdom  and  Wit  of  Blessed  Thomas  More. 

Blunders  and  Forgeries.    (2nd  ed.)     A  Collection  of  Essays 

that  had  appeared  in  various  periodicals. 
Notes  on  Adare. 

Defender  of  the  Faith.     Essay  on  Henry  Eighth's  title. 
Lyra  Hieratica.    Poems  on  the  Priesthood :  many  by  Father 

Bridgett. 

Sonnets  and  Epigrams. 
Moriana.     Collection  in  Latin. 
SJiort  Papers.    C.  T.  Society. 
Life  of  Rev.  M.  Thayer. 

Rood  of  Boxley.  Eeprinted  from  Dublin  Review. 
Flag  of  Truce. 
Reapers  for  the  Harvest. 
Christian  Priesthood. 
England,  Our  Lady's  Dowry. 
The  Angelus. 

Poems  on  Reunion.    Collected. 
Coronation  Oath.     Eeprinted  from  The  Month. 
The  Test  Act.     In  The  Month. 
Hymn  Writing.     In  The  Month. 
Cranmer :  A  Forgery.     In  The  Month. 

DUBLIN     REVIEW 

Bristol  Pulpit  in  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

New  Documents  on  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

Life  of  &  Olaf. 

Stories  of  French  Exiles. 

Can  a  Christian  Smile  Consistently  ? 

Early  Catholic  Witnesses  on  Anglican  Orders. 

Richard  Rork's  Work. 

Cardinal  Wiseman. 

St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln. 

EDITED  BY  FATHER  BRIDGETT. 

Souls  Departed-    By  Card.  Allen. 
Sermons  on  Sacraments.    By  Watson. 
Suppliant  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

When  Father  Bridgett  wrote  the  above  he  was  very  ill, 
and  of  his  other  contributions  he  only  gives  the  names  of 
periodicals  in  which  they  appeared  :  these  are — The  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Record,  The  Irish  Monthly,  The  Tablet,  Merry 
England,  The  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Franciscan 
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Annals,  St.  Peter's  Magazine,  Catholic  Magazine,  Notes 
and  Queries,  and  the  Contemporary.  He  was  ever  ready 
to  help  any  good  work.  His  admirable  defence  of 
Kev.  Father  Furniss'  Books  for  Children  first  appeared  in  the 
I.  E.  KECOBD.  It  was  afterwards  published  in  separate 
form  under  the  title  Infamous  Publications  and  who  wrote 
them. 

There  are,  certainly,  some  omissions  in  the  above  list. 
When  Father  Bridgett  returned  to  Limerick  to  be  again 
rector,  he  preached  the  Annual  Ketreat  to  the  men  of  the 
Holy  Family.  This  was  in  1882.  Their  number  had  then 
reached  4,418.  The  men  were  so  charmed  with  that  retreat 
that  they  begged  him  to  have  it  printed.  He  consented, 
and  it  appeared  the  same  year  with  the  title  :  Retreat  for 
Men. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  he  was  much  interested 
in  the  publication  of  the  Sacred  Poems  of  Sister  Mary 
Alphonsus  Downing,  and  that  the  preface  to  Voices  from 
the  Heart  was  written  by  him.  In  1880,  he  sent  this 
work  and  the  novenas  written  by  the  same  authoress, 
to  Father  Douglas,  then  living  in  Eome. 

We  are  able  to  give  the  letter  which  followed  the  gift, 
and  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Preface.  He  also  speaks  of 
the  work  he  was  then  finishing,  and  of  the  state  of  religious 
in  France.  We  will,  therefore,  give  the  whole  letter  :— 

BISHOP  ETON,  LIVERPOOL, 

July  Uth,  1880. 

Just  before  leaving  Clapham  for  my  new  home  (Bishop  Eton), 
I  sent  your  Eeverence  two  little  books,  one  of  prose,  the  other  of 
poetry.  I  had  intended  to  write  at  the  time,  but  was  prevented. 
If  you  have  had  time  to  look  through  them,  you  will  understand 
why  I  sent  them;  you  will  have  seen  the  beautiful  devotion  that 
their  writer  entertained  to  our  Holy  Father,  whose  name  she  took. 
But  you  will  not  have  guessed  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with 
them.  The  truth  is,  then,  that  the  nuns  at  Drogheda  pressed 
so  hard  that  I  should  write  a  preface  to  the  poems,  that,  with 
Father  Provincial's  leave  I  did  so  anonymously. 

He  adds,  in  a  side  note  : — 

N.B. — The  novena  to  our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succour,  and  the 
apparition  of  St.  Alphonsus  at  her  death. 
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He  continues : — 

Our  good  Father  Lans  is  delighted  with  the  book,  and  it  is  his 
favourite  companion.  He  finishes  this  evening  his  ten  days'  retreat, 
and  has  got  through  it  wonderfully,  without  breaking  down  once  ; 
though  he  seems  very  feeble,  and  hardly  able  to  speak  in  the 
morning.  He  is  quite  a  treasure  in  this  house  by  his  holy  example. 

We  are  in  great  anxiety  about  our  French  fathers  ;  but  in  this 
house  we  know  nothing  more  about  them  than  what  we  find  in 
the  papers.  Maldonatus  in  his  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew, 
speaking  of  the  Gerascens,  who  asked  our  Lord  to  leave  them 
lest  they  should  lose  any  more  swine,  compares  them  to  the 
politici  of  his  own  day,  who  think  more  of  swine  than  of  God,  and 
turn  out  religious  to  get  their  property.  But  things  are  even  worse 
now.  They  do  not  covet  our  property,  but  hate  us  for  our  Lord's 
sake,  and  are  recalling  their  communistic  swine  just  when  they  are 
banishing  our  Lord.  This  is  a  sad  condition  for  a  Catholic  country. 

I  was  giving  a  retreat  in  Perth,  a  few  weeks  since,  to  the 
diocese  of  Aberdeen.  One  of  the  priests,  Kev.  Colin  Grant,  of 
Eskadale,  who  has  translated  the  New  Testament  into  Gaelic, 
was  telling  me  that  the  people  in  his  part  have  some  old  Gaelic 
verses  which  they  repeat  at  Mass,  or  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
I  asked  him  to  get  them  for  me,1  and  he  took  them  down  from  the 
lips  of  an  old  man  of  99  years  of  age,  who  learnt  them  eighty  years 
ago  from  another  old  man  of  70.  So  they  go  back  to  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  as  there  were  no  Gaelic  Catholic  books, 
they  must  have  come  down  by  tradition,  probably  from  pre- 
reformation  times.  Mr.  Grant  has  sent  the  original  and  the 
translation,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

feail  to  Thee,  0  Body  of  Christ ! 
Hail  to  Thee,  O  King  of  Hosts  ! 
Hail  to  Thee,  O  gracious  Godhead ! 
Hail  to  Thee,  O  true  Manhood ! 

As  Thou  wert  pleased,  O  Christ,  to  come 
Under  the  cover  of  bread,  Thy  whole  Body. 
Heal  my  soiil  from  every  evil 
That  is  upon  me  now. 

Hail  to  Thee,  Blood  and  Flesh  ! 

Hail  to  Thee,  food  of  grace  ! 

Wash  my  sins  in  the  Blood  of  Thy  grace. 

Hail  to  Thee,  both  man  and  God ! 

Guard  me  from  him  that  goeth  about, 
May  T  receive  Thee  at  the  hour  of  my  death, 
O  Trinity,  without  end,  without  beginning, 
Neither  let  Thy  anger  be  upon  me. 
Hail  to  Thee,  true  Body,  born  of  Mary  Virgin  ! 
By  Thy  being  pierced,  shedding  waves  of  blood. 
Holy  Trinity,  grant  us  Thy  sacraments 
To-day  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death. — Amen. 

1  In  the  letter  it  is,  for  them  ;  it  seems  to  us  it  ought  to  be  either,  for  me  or 
from  them. 
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I  find  that  such  verses  and  rhymes  were  in  common  use  in 
the  middle  ages  in  England  and  France,  and  I  have  got  many 
specimens  of  them  for  my  book  on  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  which 
is  now  rapidly  coming  to  a  conclusion,  and  will  probably  be 
printed  in  October.  May  I  ask  you  to  make  a  memento  for  me 
sometimes,  that  it  may  contribute  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  be 
some  reparation  for  so  many  blasphemies.  I  have  been  able  to 
get  a  good  deal  about  Scotland. 

Every  few  months  there  comes  some  new  book  about  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  I  send  you  two  notices  of  some  new  papers 
lately  published. 

Your  Eev.'s  devoted  Servant  and  Brother, 

T.  E.  BRIDGETT,  C.SS.R. 

In  sending  a  copy  of  Our  Lady's  Dowry  to  the  same 
father,  the  author  wrote  : — 

BISHOP  ETON, 

December  Q6th,  1874. 

DEAR  FATHER  DOUGLAS, — Burns  &  Co.  will  have  sent  your 
Eeverence  a  copy  of  Our  Lady's  Doicry.  In  compiling  it,  1  have 
accomplished  a  wish  I  had  long  cherished.  Every  time  I  have 
read  the  Glories  of  Mary  I  have  been  struck  with  the  proof  there 
given,  how  entirely  poor  England  has  fallen  out  of  Christendom. 
Our  Holy  Father  professes  to  collect  in  that  book  the  tradition 
of  the  Church  about  our  Lady,  and  yet,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  passages  from  St.  Anselm  (or  rather  from  Eadmer,  De 
Exccllentia  B .  V.M.),  he  has  not  a  single  English  authority.  I 
have  been  working,  therefore  at  this  book  in  the  thought  that 
I  was  writing  a  supplement  to  the  Glories  of  Mary.  There  are.  still 
in  manuscript  in  English  and  continental  libraries  many  works 
of  old  English  writers,  especially  works  purely  theological ;  but 
since  you  left  England  very  much  has  been  done  to  edit  whatever 
bears  on  history,  whether  national,  provincial,  or  domestic.  It 
was  this  that  made  my  little  work  possible.  I  think  you  used  to 
be  very  fond  of  these  old  memories  :  and  I  often  wished  I  had 
been  nearer  to  you  when  composing,,  that  I  might  have  consulted 
you  on  many  points  especially  with  regard  to  Scotland.  The 
Spalding  Club  collection  enabled  me  to  give  many  details  about 
Aberdeen. 

I  never  could  have  attempted  my  collection  of  materials 
single-handed.  A  lady  living  in  Clapham,  Miss  Lambert,  did  a 
great  part  of  this  work  of  hunting  up  and  translating  passages  in 
old  books  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  giving  retreats  too  in  St.  Edmund's,  Oscott,  Ushaw,  &c., 
I  have  profited  by  their  large  libraries. 

But  enough  about  my  book. 

Of  course,  our  eyes  and  hearts  are  always  turned  to  Borne  in 
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expectation  of  new  sorrows.  The  year  on  which  we  are  soon  to 
enter  will  probably  be  a  very  eventful  one  for  you  and  for  the 
Holy  Father.  But  I  am  writing  on  the  feast  of  St.  Stephen,  and 
cannot  forget  that  while  he  fell  beneath  the  stones  of  his 
persecutors  on  earth  our  Lord  was  looking  down  on  him  and 
holding  a  crown  towards  him  from  heaven.  We  are  still  in 
hopes  that  you  will  not  fall  beneath  the  stones  of  your  enemies ; 
yet  we  are  still  waiting  in  great  anxiety.  Though  the  Christians 
knew  that  St.  Stephen  had,  by  his  martyrdom,  won  a  great  crown 
of  glory,  yet  '  devout  men  made  great  mourning  over  him,'  and 
it  will  be  great  mourning  to  us  if  we  hear  that  the  robbers 
succeed. 

May  I  ask  your  Reverence,  when  you  show  my  book  to  his 
Paternity,  to  explain  what  I  have  said  about  the  Glories  of  Mary, 
and  to  ask  his  blessing  for  me  on  the  new  year. 

Your  most  devoted  Servant  and  Brother, 

T.  E.  BRIDGETT,  C.SS.B. 

These  interesting  letters  have  turned  our  attention  from 
our  search  for  other  printed  works  of  Father  Bridgett 
not  found  in  his  list  given  above.  To  this,  we  have 
to  add  The  True  Story  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  de- 
posed by  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  was  the  joint  work  of 
Eev.  Fr.  T.  F.  Knox,  D.D.,  of  the  London  Oratory,  and 
Father  Bridgett.  Owing  to  the  lamented  death  of  Father 
Knox  the  principal  part  of  the  work  fell  to  Father  Bridgett. 
He  tells  us  that  although  there  was  no  preconceived  plan, 
this  True  Story  completes  what  he  had  written  in  his  Life 
of  Blessed  John  Fisher  : — 

The  two  books  [he  writes  in  the  preface]  illustrate  one  subject 
— the  glad  obedience  paid  by  the  true  guardians  of  God's  Church 
to  civil  power  when  acting  within  its  divinely-appointed  sphere, 
and  their  resistance,  at  any  cost  to  themselves,  to  its  encroach- 
ments and  usurpations. 

He  does  not  mention  his  Life  of  St.  William  of  Perth. 
This  was  reprinted  from  The  Month,  in  Edinburgh.  He 
composed  a  very  useful  Manual  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 
Succour,  in  1869,  which  was  afterwards  replaced  by  a  larger 
one.  He  also  compiled  Five  Series  of  the  Way  of  the  Cross. 
These  are  taken  from  the  works  of  St.  Alphonsus.  We 
cannot  give  a  list  of  the  sermons  preached  by  him  which 
were  printed.  Two,  however,  should  be  noted — one  on 
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Pius  IX.  in  1878.  This  was  preached  at  Nottingham, 
where  he  was  engaged  on  mission  when  the  Holy  Father 
died.  The  other  was  on  the  Eight  Eev.  Eobert  Aston  Coffin, 
C.SS.E.,  at  Clapham,  1885.  We  may  well  be  thankful  that 
it  fell  to  Father  Bridgett  to  pay  this  tribute  to  his  confrere  : 

Before  I  enter  on  this  subject  [he  says  in  his  introduction]  may 
I  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  count  it  as  one  of  the  special  graces 
of  my  own  life  to  have  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  Father  Coffin — 
let  me  thus  call  him,  since  thus  I  knew  him — for  more  than 
thirty-three  years,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time, 
while  he  was  my  father  and  guide,  he  made  me  the  confidant  of 
his  innermost  thoughts,  and  opened  to  me,  thoroughly,  a  noble 
and  generous  heart.  I  shall  have  little  to  say  that  I  have  not 
heard  from  his  lips  or  seen  with  my  own  eyes. 

He  calls  the  deceased  bishop  his  father  and  his  guide ; 
how  well  he  discharged  these  offices  is  to  be  seen  in  the  life 
and  even  still  more  in  the  death  of  Father  Bridgett. 

From  a  letter  written  to  Father  Douglas  from  Limerick, 
May  3,  1883,  we  learn  that  the  article  on  '  The  Eedemp- 
torists,'  in  The  Catholic  Dictionary,  was  contributed  by 
Father  Bridgett,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold. 

All  through  his  life  he  held  in  highest  esteem  the  nuns  of 
the  Most  Holy  Eedeemer,  founded  by  St.  Alphonsus.  He 
frequently  preached  the  annual  ten  days'  retreat  to  the 
Sisters  in  Dublin.  He  preached  at  the  opening,  or  rather 
'  closing,'  of  their  new  monastery  in  Clonliffe  West.  He 
did  the  same  at  Eectory  Grove,  Clapham,  in  1897.  At  the 
request  of  the  community  he  had  the  sermon  printed, 
adding  a  notice  on  the  Order  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Most  Holy 
Eedeemer. 

The  year  1898  brought  us  Father  Bridgett's  valuable 
contributions  to  the  memory  of  Cardinal  Wiseman — his 
'Monuments,'  in  the  Dublin  Revieiv,  and  his  Charac- 
teristics from  the  Writings  of  Cardinal  Wiseman.  He 
hoped  by  these  selections  to  '  promote  a  more  general 
demand  for  a  reprint  of  books  now  not  easily  procurable, 
and  in  danger  of  being  forgotten,  to  the  great  loss  both  of 
literature  and  of  Catholic  interests.'  He  gives  a  long  list  of 
the  Cardinal's  published  works,  which,  he  says,  is  probably 
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incomplete.  This  same  year  brought  us  his  Sonnets  and 
Epigrams,  already  noticed.  On  August  17th  he  wrote  to  the 
present  writer : — 

I  have  had  by  me  for  a  considerable  time  a  paper  I  wrote  to 
expose  the  villainous  tracts  circulated  by  Protestants  against  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  in  particular  against  our  holy  founder.  I 
think  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  would  publish  it,  and  Father 
Provincial  and  those  to  whom  I  submitted  it  think  that  it  would 
do  good. 

He  sent  the  MS.  to  me ;  but  I  never  received  it.  Five 
weeks'  search  followed,  without  satisfactory  result,  and  the 
MS.  was  given  up  as  lost.  It  was,  however,  found  in  London, 
and  returned  to  the  author,  who  wrote,  on  the  10th  of 
October: — 'I  have  never  dared  to  trouble  St.  Antony  about 
our  earthly  trifles  ;  but  your  prayers  to  him  and  the  result 
half  convert  me  to  believe  that  the  practice  is  not  displeas- 
ing to  God.'  The  MS.  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  the  printer, 
and  what  proved  to  be  the  last  work  of  Father  Bridgett  soon 
appeared.  It  had  for  title  The  Art  of  Lying.  On  the  21st 
of  November  he  had  to  use  the  hand  of  another  to  write  : 
'  Here  is  the  long-lost  pamphlet,  which  St.  Antony  recovered. 
It  is  a  consolation  to  me  that  my  last  bit  of  work  is  the 
defence  of  our  dear  Lady  and  St.  Alphonsus.'  This,  then, 
was  really  Father  Bridgett's  last  book.  An  article  appeared 
in  The  Tablet  on  Blessed  Thomas  More,  by  which  he 
corrects  statements  which  may  prove  prejudicial  to  the 
cause  of  his  canonization.  His  letter  to  Cardinal  Vaughan, 
on  the  historical  subjects  for  the  decoration  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  at  Westminster  Cathedral,  was  published  in  The 
Tablet  on  the  18th  of  February,  1899,  the  day  after  the 
good  lather's  death. 

Father  Bridgett  had  been  a  great  sufferer  for  years ;  but 
he  did  not  on  that  account  cease  to  work.  His  intellectual 
activity  was  as  great  as  ever  during  the  first  half  of  1898. 
He  was  pushing  on  works  that  he  had  in  hand,  in  order  to  be 
free  to  begin  what  he  hoped  would  have  crowned  his  labours, 
namely,  a  Life  of  St.  Alphonsus.  He  had  been  collecting 
materials  for  years,  and  he  was  setting  to  the  work  of 
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writing   when  it   pleased  God  to  visit  him  with   a   mortal 
illness.     On  the  10th  of  October  he  wrote  : — 

I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  been  so  ill  for  the  last  six  weeks 
as  to  have  been  quite  incapable  of  writing  or  thinking  about 
St.  Alphonsus  or  anything  serious.  The  doctors  say  .  .  .  that  I 
am  suffering  from  some  tumour,  or  inflammation,  or  cancer, 
which  leaves  me  very  few  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  in  which 
I  am  free  from  agony,  and  none  in  which  I  am  free  from  pain.  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  think  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

When  it  became  evident  that  it  was  impossible  to  write 
a  Life  of  St.  Alphonsus,  he  proposed  to  write  a  series  of 
essays  on  the  more  important  things  ;  but  even  these  became 
impossible.  It  soon  became  certain  that  he  was  suffering 
from  cancer,  and  his  agony  was  only  surpassed  by  his 
patience,  which  was  admirable  to  the  end.  A  serious  hemorr- 
hage put  his  life  in  danger  on  the  14th  of  October.  He 
then  received  the  last  sacraments  with  wonderful  faith  and 
piety.  With  the  grace  of  the  Extreme  Unction  he  seemed 
to  rally,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  he  appeared  in  the 
pulpit  of  St.  Mary's  on  Sunday,  the  23rd  of  October,  after 
the  Gospel  of  the  High  Mass.  It  was  the  Feast  of  the 
Most  Holy  Kedeemer,  and  the  fathers  had  been  fifty  years 
at  Clapham. 

It  was  [writes  one  who  was  present]  a  beautiful  sermon — a 
kind  of  retrospect  of  the  work  of  the  last  fifty  years  for  God  by 
the  fathers  in  Clapham.  Many  were  in  tears.  He  read  it ;  but 
so  well,  and  with  so  clear  and  strong  a  voice,  that  but  for  seeing 
the  MS.  in  his  hand  one  would  not  have  known  that  he  was 
reading. 

It  was  his  last  sermon,  the  last  of  a  long  series  :  it  was 
his  farewell. 

All  wished  to  save,  if  it  were  possible,  so  valuable  a  life ; 
but  this  could  only  be  by  a  miracle.  Many  pressed  the 
father  to  ask  for  a  miraculous  cure,  and  in  the  end  he  con- 
sented. A  novena  was  commenced  on  the  9th  of  December. 
We  may  learn  his  sentiments  from  the  words  which  he 
wrote  on  the  occasion  : — 

This  is  not  for  my  sake,  for  I  would  rather  wish  to  die  ;  but 
for  God's  glory,  and  that  of  His  holy  martyrs.  It  is  not  for 
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alleviation  of  suffering,  but  for  a  cure  ;  so  as  to  be  evident.  In 
beginning  these  devotions  I  shall,  of  course,  promise  God  to  be  a 
more  fervent  religious,  and  also  [in  particular]  to  begin  at  once 
to  write  the  Life  of  St.  Alphonsus. 

At  the  end  of  the  novena  he  wrote  by  the  hand  of  his 
*  most  assiduous,  cheerful,  and  affectionate  nurse,'  charging 
him  '  not  to  change  one  word '  of  what  he  dictated.  He 
refers  to  a  letter  received  before  the  novena,  and  says : — 

I  am  thanking  you  for  your  most  interesting  and  consoling 
letter  of  the  8th,  by  the  pen  of  Brother  James.  Father  Provincial 
has  brought  me  your  letter  of  the  17th.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
you,  to  his  paternity,  and  to  all  confreres  for  their  prayers  and 
great  charity.  As  yet  it  has  not  pleased  God  to  grant  the  favour 
we  have  asked.  Perhaps  I  am  unworthy  to  be  the  instrument 
of  the  glorification  of  our  martyrs ;  or,  perhaps,  it  may  be  that  it 
is  better  for  me  to  die  soon.  I  have  been  much  worse  during  the 
novena,  so  that  I  have  never  heard  Holy  Mass,  and  only  once 
received  Viaticum,  and  I  am  now  quite  unable  to  write  myself. 
I  need  not  enter  into  details. 

On  receiving  the  Holy  Father's  blessing,  he  wrote 
amongst  other  things  : — 

I  have  much  peace  and  confidence,  but  temptations  of  many 
kinds  may  be  before  me  ;  so  I  trust  very  earnestly  in  your 
prayers.  1  wrote  this  morning  to  his  paternity.  Let  me  thank 
yourself  for  obtaining  me  the  precious  Apostolic  blessing.  Thank 
most  earnestly  all  dear  confreres.  I  am  greatly  touched  by  their 
charity. 

And  referring  to  a  confrere  who  had  just  passed  away  at 
Limerick,  he  added : — 

We  have  just  heard  that  our  dear  patient,  Father  Healy,  is  at 
last  arrived  safe  in  port.  God  be  praised.  His  sufferings  were 
awful,  but  no  doubt  have  done  their  work. 

That  Father  Bridgett's  own  still  more  awful  sufferings 
did  their  work,  and  that  he  had  by  his  patience  given  proof 
of  his  more  than  ordinary  holiness,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following,  written  by  his  superior  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1899:— 

Father  Bridgett  is  sinking  fast.  You  may  have  a  telegram 
from  me  at  any  time  now.  I  never  saw  any  of  our  dear  confreres 
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die  a  more  beautiful  death,  I  think  it  the  most  beautiful  I  have 
ever  seen.  At  any  rate,  it  is  more  like  the  death  I  would  chose 
than  any  other  I  have  assisted  at,  because  there  is  more  of  the 
spirit  of  penance  and  less  exultation.  Father  JBridgett  is  full  of 
sorrow  for  all  his  failings  towards  God,  yet  full  of  childlike 
confidence  in  his  Father's  mercy  and  love.  His  devotion  to  our 
Lady  and  St.  Alphonsus  is  magnificent. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  promised  telegram 
arrived  announcing  the  death  of  this  truly  good  and  great 
man;  'great  in  heart  as  in  intellect,  the  kindest  of  the  kind, 
and  the  humblest  of  the  humble,'  as  one  who  knew  him  for 
years  writes.  We  are  sure  that  not  only  his  brethren  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Kedeemer,  but  all  the 
clergy  of  those  countries  for  whom  he  had  such  a  veneration, 
and  for  whom  he  laboured  so  faithfully,  will  pray  for  the 
eternal  repose  of  his  soul. 

J.  MAGNIEE,  C.SS.E. 
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THE    ETHICS    OF    SPIRITUALISM 

I^HE  nature  of  man  requires  some  system  of  religious 
worship,  and  the  human  mind  in  the  absence  of  true 
religion  runs  into  various  forms  of  superstition.  The  present 
century,  remarkable  for  its  intense,  intellectual  activity, 
bears  abundant  witness  to  the  strength  and  number  of  these 
religious  movements.  Theosophy  has  gained  victories  among 
some  of  the  most  notable  men  of  the  day  ;  and  enthusiastic 
efforts  have  been  made  to  propagate  the  religion  of  Buddha 
among  the  nations  of  the  west.  But  far  beyond  Theosophy 
or  Buddhism  the  peculiar  cult  of  spiritualism  possesses  a 
strange  fascination  for  persons  in  many  walks  of  life. 
Distinguished  statesmen  and  men  of  science,  bewildered  by 
the  agnosticism  of  Kant  and  Herbert  Spencer  have  recourse 
to  its  exponents  for  light  upon  the  ever-recurring  problem 
of  immortality.  Nor  are  there  wanting  Catholics  of  a  most 
sincere  and  earnest  character  who  are  often  perplexed  by 
its  claims,  and  inquire  anxiously  into  the  significance  of  its 
moral  teaching  and  phenomena.  It  may  be  interesting,  then, 
to  draw  out  in  some  detail  the  nature  and  phenomena  of 
spiritualism,  and  especially  the  explanation  and  practical 
conclusions  which  are  adopted  by  the  most  approved 
Catholic  theologians. 

Spiritualism  (termed  spiritism  on  the  Continent)  is 
commonly  denned  to  be  the  name  applied  to  a  great  and 
varied  series  of  abnormal  phenomena  purporting  to  be  for 
the  most  part  caused  by  spiritual  beings  acting  upon  persons 
of  special  susceptibility  called  mediums  at  special  sittings, 
or  seances,  together  with  the  belief  thence  arising,  thajt 
communication  can  be  held  with  departed  spirits.  Amongst 
the  phenomena,  to  which  there  is  reference  in  this  definition, 
attention  must  be  called  to  the  following  : — Various  objects, 
fruit,  flowers,  are  brought  from  a  distance  into  closed  rooms, 
and  these  are  sometimes  of  the  particular  kind  desired  by 
the  persons  present.  Writing  or  drawing  is  performed  on 
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papers  placed  in  locked  drawers  or  enclosed  between  slates 
screwed  or  tied  together,  and  the  matter  to  be  written  or 
drawn  may  be  unknown  beforehand  to  the  medium. 
Another  remarkable  phenomenon  is  the  act  of  neutra- 
lizing the  action  of  gravitation  :  stones  thrown  into  the  air 
are  brought  suddenly  to  a  standstill,  and  remain  suspended 
in  mid-air  for  one,  two,  or  three  hours  :  tables  are  moved 
violently,  or  inclined  at  an  angle  of  nearly  45  degrees  without 
the  objects  placed  on  them,  such  as  lamps  and  glasses, 
falling  off.  Amongst  other  striking  phenomena  are  the 
levitation  and  elongation  of  the  human  body ;  and  also  the 
carrying  of  red-hot  coals  in  the  naked  hands  without  injury 
and  under  conditions  which  render  imposture  impossible. 
Then,  again,  there  occurs  the  production  of  tangible,  visible 
hands  and  faces  and  sometimes  of  entire  figures.  Finally, 
and  most  marvellous  of  all,  spirits  or  spiritual  forms  are  seen, 
their  voices  are  heard,  and  a  knowledge  is  sometimes  obtained 
of  future  events  or  of  circumstances  occurring  at  a  distance. 
Eloquent  addresses  are  delivered,  and  elaborate  essays 
written,  quite  beyond  the  normal  powers  of  the  medium ; 
and  it  is  principally  this  latter  series  of  phenomena  that 
determines  the  genuine  character  and  philosophy  of  spiri- 
tualism. 

In  considering  the  important  and  difficult  question  of 
the  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  the  various  opinions  set 
forth  by  different  writers  may  be  reduced  under  three  heads. 
The  manifestations  are  regarded  by  many  as  wholly  founded 
on  imposture  and  delusion  ;  others  maintain  that  at  least 
some  are  genuine,  and  must  be  explained  on  the  theory  of 
telepathy";  whilst  the  ablest  investigators  contend  that  the 
higher  or  psychological  phenomena  will  yield  only  to  the 
assumption  of  a  spiritual  agency  distinct  from  the  performer. 

1.  That  a  large  proportion  of  the  alleged  facts  is  capable  of 
the  easy  explanation  of  fraud  and  deception,  no  one  will  deny 
who  has  paid  close  attention  at  the  seances  or  observed  the 
fantastic  pretensions  of  some  mediums  and  clairvoyants.  In 
one  of  the  leading  daily  papers  of  America,  there  is  running 
at  present  an  advertisement  in  which  the  medium  modestly 
claims :  '  to  see  all,  tell  all,  and  give  instant  peace  and 
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happiness;  get  money,  find  lost  articles,  locate  hidden 
treasure,  and  never  fail.'  This  is  but  a  type  of  many  others, 
and  requires  no  further  comment. 

Then,  again,  at  many  of  the  special  sittings  the  supposed 
communications  of  many  disembodied  spirits  are  manifestly 
fraudulent.  In  the  days  of  the  old  Koman  Empire,  the  poet 
Lucian  assailed  the  oracle  Apollo  with  merciless  ridicule 
for  the  difficulty  he  felt  in  composing  his  hexameters.  And 
in  our  own  day  the  spirits,  or  bogies  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  often  talk  bad  grammar,  and  in  London  lose-  control 
over  their  A's.  The  clever  author  of  A  Silver  Domino, 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  an  exposure  in  which  he  took  a 
prominent  part : — 

At  a  certain  seance  [he  says]  a  bogie  appeared,  who  announced 
himself  as  Tomkins.  Some  one  asked  for  his  baptismal  name, 
and  he  said  '  George.'  A  devil  of  mischief  prompted  me  to 
hazard  the  remark  that  I  once  knew  a  John  Tomkins,  but  he  was 
dead. 

'  That's  me,'  said  the  bogie,  hurriedly. 

'  How  do  you  come  to  be  George  ?  '  I  demanded. 

'  My  second  name  was  George'  replied  the  prompt  bogie. 

'  That's  odd '  I  said,  '  I  never  knew  it.' 

'  You  can't  expect  to  know  everything,'  remarked  the  bogie 
sententiouslyt 

'  No,  I  can't,'  I  agreed  ;  and,  what  is  more,  I  never  knew  a 
Tomkins  at  alJ,  John  or  George,  living  or  dead.  You  are  a  fraud, 
my  friend  ! ' 

Confusion  ensued,  and  I  was  promptly  expelled  as  an  un- 
believer who  disturbed  the  '  influences.' 

Amongst  other  instances  it  may  be  mentioned  that  about 
two  years  ago  Dr.  Hodgson  of  the  Society  of  Psychical 
Kesearch  brilliantly  exposed  the  fraudulent  pretensions  of 
Madame  Blavatsky  and  Eusapia  Palladino,  and  yet  the  latter 
is  just  at  present  attracting  enormous  crowds  in  London. 
Exposures  of  this  kind  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
convince  many  investigators  that  all  the  so-called  phenomena 
are  wanting  in  reality.  They  hold  firmly  to  the  opinion  that 
that  all  these  manifestations  are  to  be  explained  away  by 
ventriloquism,  collusion,  a  knowledge  of  facts  obtained  by  the 
spy  system,  mechanical  devices,  and  other  artifices  familiar 
to  the  conjuring  fraternity. 

VOL.  V.  X 
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2.  Others,   again,    and  these,  too,  men  of  integrity  and 
ability,   have   recourse   to   the   hypothesis   of  telepathy  as 
affording  the  readiest  explanation  of  the  higher  phenomena 
of  spiritualism.      The   doctrine   of  telepathy  assumes   that 
thought  may  be  transmitted  from  one  mind  to  another  with- 
out  the   aid   of  the  ordinary   impressions   of  sense.      The 
advocates  of  this  theory  maintain  the  existence  of  such  a 
power,  apart  altogether  from  supernatural  assistance.    Many 
persons  have   at   some  time  in  their  lives   made  more   or 
less  successful  efforts  at  thought  reading,  and  one  or  two 
gentlemen    of  high    position   might  be  named   who   have 
claimed  a  large  measure  of  success  in  this  direction.     But 
the  power  of  mind  reading  must  be  very  widely  stretched  if 
it  is  to  be  adopted  as  an  explanation  of  the  manifestations  of 
spiritualism ;   for  the  person    seeking    information    some- 
times receives  messages  about  events  unknown  to  him  and 
occurring  at  a  distance.     Knowledge  of  this  kind  can  only 
be  obtained  on  the  supposition  that  not  only  the  thoughts  of 
those  present,  but  even  of  all  distant  and  absent  persons  are 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  medium.     And  it  certainly 
seems  an  intolerable  supposition  that  anyone  could  naturally 
be  endowed  with  this  faculty  of  clairvoyance. 

3.  Hence  it  is   that  writers  of   the  greatest  eminence, 
non-Catholic  and  Catholic,  find  the  only  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  these  phenomena  in  the  hypothesis  that  the  medium 
is   in   communication  with  the  world  of  spirit.     And  this 
conclusion  receives  strong  support  from  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  occurrences  themselves,  from  the  characteristics 
of  the  various    mediums   and  the    careful   and   elaborate 
investigations  that  have  been  made  by  men  of  recognised 
integrity  and  ability. 

Amongst  the  well-known  incidents  that  occur  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  the  neutralization  of  the  action  of  fire, 
and  the  suspension  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  And,  if  we  are 
not  to  yield  to  the  most  hopeless  scepticism,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  enough  is  known  of  the  properties  of  bodies,  of 
nature's  laws  and  modes  of  action,  to  say  with  certainty  that 
these  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  almost  all  the  mediums  give 
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evidence  of  their  powers  in  childhood  or  early  youth,  and 
without  any  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
manifestations  occurring  with  other  mediums.  And  a  further 
important  consideration  is,  that  every  class  of  phenomena 
takes  place  with  unpaid  as  well  as  professional  mediums,  and 
oftentimes  in  private  houses  where  no  apparatus  whatever  is 
provided. 

The  phenomena  of  spiritualism  have  been  submitted  to 
the  most  careful  tests  ;  and  reference  must  be  made  to 
some  of  the  most  notable  investigators.  The  Society  for 
Psychical  Eesearch  was  established  in  1882,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  impartially  investigating  these  phenomena.  And 
in  its  latest  report  issued  last  year,  and  representing  the 
work  of  Dr.  Hodgson  for  ten  years,  this  inquirer  maintains 
that  he  has  established  the  impossibility  of  fraud,  and  for 
the  first  time  boldly  advances  the  claim  that  he  has  given 
scientific  proof  of  survival  after  death. 

Again,  the  exhibitions  of  the  Davenport  Brothers  were 
examined  both  in  England  and  America  by  large  numbers 
of  eminent  chemists  and  physicans.  They  were  all  unani- 
mous in  the  verdict,  that  the  phenomena  were  in  no  way 
due  to  conjuring,  and  Sir  Kichard  Burton  in  a  published 
letter  says  :  '  I  have  read  and  listened  to  every  explanation 
of  the  Davenport  "  tricks  "  hitherto  placed  before  the  public, 
and  if  anything  would  make  me  take  that  tremendous  leap 
"  from  matter  to  spirit  "  it  is  the  utter  and  complete 
unreason  of  the  reasons  by  which  the  manifestations  are 
explained.' 

To  those  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  many  other 
investigators  of  ability;  most  of  whom  commenced  their 
inquiries  under  the  impression  that  they  would  be  able  to 
expose  a  delusion.  Amongst  the  Americans  may  be  men- 
tioned Judge  Edmonds,  Kobert  Dale  Owen,  and  Dr.  Hale  of 
Philadelphia,  Professor  Zollner  of  Leipzig  gives  his  full 
adherence  to  the  teaching,  after  the  most  careful  and  pains- 
taking tests  in  the  presence  of  competent  witnesses.  Finally, 
Sir  William  Crookes,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living 
chemists  and  physicists,  having  made  a  most  careful  investi- 
gation, extending  over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  certifies  in 
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the  most  positive  manner  the  truth  of  the  phenomena.  In 
his  recent  inaugural  address  at  the  British  Association  he 
declares  that,  '  it  is  henceforth  open  to  science  to  transcend 
all  we  now  know  of  matter,  and  to  gain  new  glimpses  of  a 
profounder  scheme  of  Cosmic  law.' 

It  seems  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt, then,  that  at  least 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism  are  to  be  attributed 
to  supernatural  causes ;  and  this  is  the  view  of  the  subject 
which  is  adopted  by  the  most  eminent  Catholic  theologians. 
But  to  arrive  at  practical  conclusions  for  Catholic  guidance 
the  nature  of  the  agency  must  be  more  accurately  determined. 
Non-Catholic  writers  who  adopt  the  spiritistic  hypothesis 
hold  that  the  spirits  appearing  are  the  souls  of  the  departed. 
This  opinion,  however,  appears  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  revealed  religion.  For  the  physical  phenomena 
are  often  trivial  and  degrading ;  and  the  whole  tendency 
of  this  dangerous  superstition  is  opposed  to  the  teaching  of 
Christianity.  The  answers,  for  example,  elicited  from  the 
medium  are  very  often  subversive  of  Catholic  doctrine, 
especially  of  the  eternity  of  the  punishment  in  hell,  and  all 
this  points  to  diabolic  agency.  Lehmkuhl,1  referring  to  some  of 
the  phenomena  above  described  says  :  '  Haec  et  similia  facta 
manifesto  neque  Deum  neque  bonos  angelos  sive  animas 
sanctas  pro  auctoribus  habere  ullatenus  possunt ;  ergo 
auctores  habent  spiritus  malos  ipsosque  daemones.'  Then 
he  proceeds  to  show  that,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  the 
souls  of  the  damned  have  no  power  of  interfering  in  human 
affairs,  and  thus  excludes  all  but  the  causality  of  the  evil 
one.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  spiritualism,  in  its  latest 
development,  must  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  divination,  a 
seeking  after  knowledge  by  the  aid  of  the  devil;  and  its 
ethics  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  theological  principles 
applicable  to  that  superstition.  These  principles  are  quite 
clear,  and  expressly  declare  that  it  is  grievously  sinful  to 
consult  or  seek  information  from  evil  spirits,  or  even  without 
further  participation  to  be  present  at  such  consultation. 
Furthermore,  even  if  a  person  should  mentally  exclude  all 

1  Vol.  i,  No.  363f 
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diabolical  intervention  such  a  disposition  would  not  excuse 
from  sin.  For  there  is  question  of  a  thing  intrinsically  evil, 
and  just  as  the  intention  of  not  killing  himself  cannot 
remove  the  guilt  of  suicide  from  him  who  deliberately  casts 
himself  down  a  deep  precipice,  so  the  mere  internal  act  of 
the  will  excluding  diabolic  intercourse  cannot  render  it 
lawful  to  enter  into  consultation  with  the  powers  of  evil.1 

Thus  far  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt,  but  as  often 
happens  in  other  departments  of  theology,  though  the 
principles  here  are  quite  evident,  their  application  not 
infrequently  presents  features  of  considerable  difficulty.  How 
far  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  lawful  to  assist  at  public  entertain- 
ments in  our  cities  and  large  towns  in  which  the  performers 
profess  to  add  to  their  other  accomplishments  the  gift  of 
producing  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  spiritualism?  In 
reply  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  question  of 
superstition  fraught  with  danger  to  the  faith.  Lehmkuhl 
refers  to  it  as  a  putidissima  superstitio,  and  all  possible  care 
must  be  taken  to  instil  into  the  Catholic  mind  a  proper 
horror  and  detestation  of  its  baneful  practices.  Occasionally 
a  medium  flits  across  the  public  stage  whose  powers  are  gene- 
rally recognised  as  due  to  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  evil. 
A  widespread  opinion  of  this  kind  is  sometimes  equivalent 
to  moral  certainty,  and  in  such  cases  the  exhibitions  must 
be  strictly  avoided  as  grievously  unlawful :  moreover,  the 
faithful  should  be  instructed  that  it  is  always  forbidden  to 
hold  intercourse,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  author  of  evil. 
'  Neither  let  there  be  found  among  you  anyone  that  .  .  . 
consulteth  pythonic  spirits  or  fortune-tellers,  or  that  seeketh 
the  truth  from  the  dead.  For  the  Lord  abhorreth  all  such 
things.'  1 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  give  these  spiritualistic 
exhibitions  have  powerful  motives  for  practising  fraud  and 
deception.  They  know  that  the  marvellous  possesses  strong 
attraction  for  weak  human  nature,  and  they  boldly  declare 
not  only  that  '  they  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep  ;'  but, 


1  Gury,  n.  282,   Casus  Conscientiae,  n.  277,  et  seq. 

2  Deuteronomy  xviii.  10. 
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furthermore,  that  in  obedience  to  this  command  they  will 
come.  And  yet  their  claims  have  been  shown  again  and 
again  to  be  groundless  and  fraudulent,  and  the  so-called 
super-normal  manifestations  are  very  frequently  produced 
by  the  ordinary  artifices  of  the  conjuror.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  neither  lawful  nor  prudent  to  forbid,  on  this  ground, 
attendance  at  all  these  exhibitions ;  such  a  universal  pro- 
hibition would,  in  all  probability,  be  productive  of  more  evil 
than  good.  Where  so  much  uncertainty  exists,  one  must 
guard  against  mistaken  zeal  and  unwarrantable  interference 
with  human  liberty.  '  In  dubio  num  effectus  proveniat  a 
causa  naturali  an  a  daemone  tribui  possunt  viribus  naturae ; 
et  proinde  licitum  est  illos  procurare  quia  non  constat  rem 
esse  malam.'  l 

For  the  rest,  the  cult  of  spiritualism  is  of  modern  growth ; 
it  is  yet  scarcely  fifty  years  old,  and  there  is  much  about  it 
that  still  remains  obscure  and  mysterious.  The  faithful 
should  be  exhorted  to  absent  themselves  from  curious  and 
frivolous  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  and  they  should  be  warned 
that  the  gratification  of  their  vanity  and  curiosity  might 
easily  lead  them  into  courses  that  would  be  injurious  to  the 
precious  treasure  of  their  faith,  and  detrimental  to  the  just 
and  proper  homage  due  to  Almighty  God. 

A  word  must  be  said  in  conclusion  upon  a  very  important 
aspect  of  this  subject,  the  influence  which  it  exercises  upon 
those  who  are  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and  more 
especially  that  large  class  who  are  imbued  with  the  sceptical 
tendency  of  modern  science.  This  influence  will  best  be 
estimated  from  its  evident  analogy  with  the  recognised  effects 
of  the  Pagan  prophecies.  The  deepest  thinkers  of  antiquity, 
from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  Plotinus  and  Porphyry,  were 
attracted  by  the  utterances  of  the  Pagan  oracles  ;  and  in  their 
attempted  explanations  had  their  minds  directed  to  the  most 
absorbing  questions  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  man.  These 
prophetic  utterances  were  facts  of  every-day  occurrence;  facts 
which  were  a  constant  stimulant  to  inquiring  minds,  and 
paved  the  way  in  the  early  centuries  to  a  consideration  of  the 

1  Gury,  Ballerini,  vol.  i.,  n.  264  :  S.  Lig.,  n.  20. 
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sublime  doctrines  of  Christianity.  This  result  was  frequently 
acknowledged  by  the  fathers  of  the  Church.  And  the  teach- 
ing which  St.  Augustine  finally  formulated  concerning  these 
ancient  oracles,  that  their  prophecies  were  due  to  the  inter- 
vention of  the  bad  angels,  is  now  the  accepted  Catholic 
explanation  of  the  genuine  manifestations  of  spiritualism. 
These  who  devote  themselves  to  this  modern  cult  are  for  the 
most  part  neither  Christian  nor  Catholic  ;  they  are  undiluted 
materialists,  utterly  devoid  of  faith  in  a  world  of  spirits.  And 
in  America,  in  England,  in  the  countries  of  the  Continent, 
such  men  are  to  be  counted  by  hundreds  and  thousands, 
agnostics,  sceptics,  men  of  the  highest  eminence  in  chemistry, 
and  every  branch  of  physical  science.  We  must  abhor  this 
debasing  superstition  and  anathematize  it  as  a  pernicious 
growth ;  yet  we  cannot  but  admire  the  providence  of  the 
Almighty  when  we  see  these  trivial  and  ridiculous  pheno- 
mena become  the  means  for  the  conversion  of  such  minds  to 
the  fundamental  truths  of  our  faith.  For  the  teaching  and 
philosophy  of  spiritualism,  as  set  forth  by  its  ablest  exponents 
implies  that  the  individual  spirit  continues  to  exist  through 
'  the  momentary  eclipse  of  death,'  that  the  life  on  earth  is  a 
preparation  of  the  soul  for  a  future  existence,  and  that  the 
thoughts  we  think  and  the  deeds  we  do  in  this  world  will 
determine  the  degree  of  our  happiness  and  progress  in  the 
life  to  come.  Glimmerings  like  these  shed  a  faint  light 
upon  the  erring  footsteps  of  many  inquirers,  and  by  divine 
grace  they  are  often  brought  on,  step  by  step,  till  they  come 
at  length  to  the  full  splendour  and  effulgence  of  religious 
truth  to  be  found  only  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

THOMAS  F.  MACKEN. 
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AS  the  scope  of  Chapters  II.  and  III.  was  to  preserve  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  pure  and  integral,  and  of  Chapter 
IV.  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the  faithful  free  from 
corruption  ;  so  the  main  scope  of  Chapter  V.  would  appear  to 
be  to  preserve  respect  for  legitimate  authority  and  order 
within  lawful  societies.  All  authority  comes  from  God, 
and  from  Him  descends  to  the  Church,  the  family,  and  the 
state ;  the  individual  is  the  simplest  factor  of  these  three 
societies.  In  the  present  chapter  of  rules  we  shall,  therefore, 
find  mention  of  the  following  classes  of  books  : — 

(1)  Those  books  that  are  wanting  in  respect  to  God, 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  the  saints. 

(2)  Those  that  pervert  the  notion  of  the  Divine  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  or  restrict  it  too  much. 

(3)  Those  that  assail  the  Catholic  Church,  its  discipline, 
the  priesthood,  or  the  religious  life. 

(4)  Those  that  are  irreligious  by  excess. 

(5)  Those  that  publish  the  miracles  of  the  servants  of 
God  without  ecclesiastical  approval. 

(6)  Those  that  strive  to  justify  suicide. 

(7)  Those  that  strive  to  justify  divorce. 

(8)  Those  that   strive  to  justify  Freemasonry,  or  any 
other  society  subversive  of  ecclesiastical  or  civil  order. 

CAP.  V. — De  quibusdam  specialis  argumenti  libris 
REGULA  II. — Damnantur  libri  in  quibus  Deo,  aut  Beatae 
Virgin!  Mariae,  vel  Sanctis,  aut  Catholicae  Ecclesiae  ej usque 
cultui,  vel  sacramentis,  aut  Apostolicae  sedi  detrahitur.  Eidem 
reprobationis  judicio  subjacent  ea  opera  in  quibus  inspirationis 
Sacrae  Scripturae  conceptus  pervertitur,  aut  ejus  extensio  nimis 
coarctatur  Prohibentur  quoque  libri,  qui  data  opera  Ecclesiasti- 
cam  Hierarchiam,  aut  statum  clericalem  vel  religiosum  probris 
afficiunt. 

By  the  eleventh  rule  are  proscribed  three  classes  of  books: 
(1)  books  that  detract  God,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  saints, 
the  Catholic  Church  and  its  worship,  the  sacraments, 
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or  the  Apostolic  See ;  (2)  books  that  pervert  the  notion  of 
the  Divine  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  or  that  limit  its 
extent  too  much;  (3)  books  that  intentionally  assail  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  or  the  clerical  or  religious  state. 
We  will  treat  of  each  class  in  a  separate  paragraph. 

I.L 

Detrahitur. — Detraction  is  the  characteristic  mark  of  the 
first  class  of  books.  Though  detraction  has  something 
common  with  contumely,  still  they  are  carefully  to  be  dis- 
tinguished one  from  the  other.  They  differ  in  their  object : 
for  whereas  contumely  is  directed  against  a  person's  honour, 
detraction  is  directed  against  a  person's  reputation;  they 
differ  in  their  manner :  for  while  the  calumniator  is  open 
and  violent,  the  detractor  is  stealthy  and  deceitful.  A 
person  is  said  to  be  contumelious,  because  he  swells  and 
bursts  from  anger,  as  it  were,  in  our  face  ;  and  a  person  is 
said  to  be  a  detractor,  because  he  subtracts  or  steals  some  of 
our  titles  to  esteem.1  As  the  burglar  injures  us  by  open 
robbery,  so  does  the  calumniator  by  open  dishonour ;  and 
as  the  thief  injures  us  by  roguery,  so  does  the  detractor  by 
secret  slander.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  Sacred  Scripture 
the  detractor  compared  to  a  vicious  viper  :  '  Si  mordeat 
serpens  in  silentio,  nihil  eo  minus  habet  qui  occulte 
detrahit  ;'2  and  we  find  stupidity  assigned  as  the  cause  of 
calumny  :  '  Omnes  stulti  miscentur  calumniis.' 3 

Deo. — A  book>  then,  detracts  God,  that  denies  any  of  His 
attributes :  His  omnipotence,  His  eternity,  His  supreme 
goodness,  His  mercy,  His  justice,  His  omniscience,  or 
His  providence  ;  a  book  also  detracts  God,  that  denies  the 
efficiency  of  the  Redemption — from  our  persistent  inclina- 
tion to  sin,  the  multitude  of  those  that  are  still  lost,  and 
the  numberless  sufferings  and  ailments  of  mankind. 

B.V.M. — A  book  detracts  the  Blessed  Virgin  that  denies 
any  of  her  titles  to  our  respect  and  reverence  :  her  Im- 
maculate Conception,  her  perpetual  virginity,  her  stainless 
sanctity  of  life,  her  divine  maternity,  or  her  Assumption. 

t.  Thomas,  Summa,  ii.-ii  73.  2  Eccles.  x.  3  Proverbs  xx. 
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Sanctis. — A  book  should  detract  the  saints,  that  would 
attribute  their  zeal  to  fanaticism,  their  miracles  to  the 
credulity  of  the  bystanders,  or  their  visions  and  prophesies 
to  mental  hallucination. 

Ecc.  Cath. — A  book  should  detract  the  Catholic  Church, 
that  would  deny  its  divine  institution,  its  sanctity,  its 
unity,  its  catholicity,  its  apostolicity,  or  its  infallibility. 

Ejusque  cultui. — The  Latin  word  '  cultus  '  would  seem 
to  have  a  twofold  meaning.  In  the  first  place,  it  means  an 
acknowledgment  of  another's  superiority,  and  our  reverence 
and  subjection  to  him  in  consequence  thereof;  and  this  we 
should  call  '  cultus  religiosus.'  Secondly,  it  means  an 
arrangement  of  a  number  of  suitable  signs  to  express 
this  reverence  and  subjection ;  and  this  we  should 
call  '  cultus  liturgicus.'  The  one  is  dependent  on  the  other  ; 
for  we  will  not  allow  our  ardent  feelings  of  reverence  to  lie 
buried  in  our  bosom  without  striving  to  express  them  in 
one  way  or  an  other;  and  so,  according  to  the  canon  of 
Vincentius  Lirinensis, — *  lex  credendi  legem  statuit  suppli- 
candi,' — the  'cultus  liturgicus'  has  naturally  grown  from 
the  '  cultus  religiosus.' 

We  believe  that  l  cultus/  in  the  present  instance,  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  first  sense  rather  than  in  the  second ;  and 
that,  accordingly,  it  means  the  reverence  and  obedience  that 
we  owe  the  Church.  We  are  led  to  this  belief  from  the 
fact,  that  the  second  meaning  of  the  word  is  implied  in 
the  term  immediately  following,  '  sacramentis  ;'  and  how  can 
we  suppose  that  the  same  thing  is  expressed  twice  over  ? 
Hence  a  book  should  detract  the  '  cultus  ecclesiae '  that 
would  strive  to  diminish  our  reverence  and  obedience  to 
the  Church — by  placing  it  on  a  level  with  other  societies,  by 
denying  its  supernatural  end  and  its  divine  institution ; 
by  asserting  that  its  laws,  its  decrees,  its  traditions  and 
definitions  are  founded  on  no  authority ;  or  by  deriding  it 
as  the  organ  of  Antichrist,  the  harlot  of  the  seven  hills, 
or  the  bilge  of  every  sin  and  crime. 

Sacramentis. — A  book  should  detract  the  sacraments, 
that  would  assert  that  they  are  remnants  of  superstitions 
or  imitations  of  magical  rites ;  or  that  would  deny  their 
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divine    institution    or    their    inherent    power   to    produce 
grace. 

Sedi  Apos. — It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Apostolic  See 
is  here  used  in  its  abstract,  and  not  in  its  concrete  sense. 
Hence  a  book  may  assail  any  one  or  any  number  of  the 
popes  individually  without  falling  under  the  present  rule.  A 
book,  however,  should  detract  the  Apostolic  See  in  its  abstract 
sense  that  would  deny  its  institution  by  Christ,  its  existence 
from  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  or  its  jurisdiction  over  other 
Churches ;  that  would  teach  that  the  papal  succession  has 
been  frequently  entirely  broken  by  false  popes,  or  that  the 
see  of  Borne  has  arrogated  to  itself  universal  jurisdiction 
either  by  bribery,  forgery,  or  tyranny. 

§2. 

(1)  The  second  part  of  the  rule  refers  to  those  books  that 
treat  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Divine  Inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  ;  and  it  proscribes,  in  the  first  place,  all  books 
that  teach  an  erroneous  notion  of  Inspiration.  But  how  can 
we  know  when  the  notion  is  erroneous,  especially  since  there 
have  been  endless  discussions  on  the  nature  of  Inspiration 
amongst  the  most  able  and  learned  theologians  ?  In  order 
to  do  so  we  must  go  aside  from  the  noise  and  tumult  of 
conflicting  schools,  and  consult  some  infallible  standard,  and 
be  guided  in  our  judgment  thereby.  We  find  an  infallible 
pronouncement  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  Inspiration 
made  in  the  Vatican  Council,  cap.  ii.  De  Eevelatione  : — 

Qui  quidem  veteris  et  Novi  Testament!  libri  (scil. :  libri  recen- 
siti  a  Con.  Trid.  Sess.  IV. :  De  canone  S.  Scripturae)  integri  cum 
omnibus  suis  partibus,  prout  in  ejusdem  concilii  (i.e.,  Con.  Trid.) 
decreto  recensentur,  et  in  veteri  vulgata  editione  habentur,  pro 
sacris  et  canonicis  suscipiendi  sunt.  Eos  vero  Ecclesia  pro  sacris 
et  canonicis  habet,  non  ideo  quod  sola  humana  industria  concin- 
nati  sua  deinde  auctoritate  sint  approbati  ;  nee  ideo  dumtaxat 
quod  revelationem  sine  errore  contineant,  sed  propterea  qiwd 
spiritu  sancto  inspirante  conscripti  Deum  habent  auctorem,  atque 
ut  tales  ipsi  Ecclesiae,  traditi  sunt, 

Let  us  analyze  this  declaration,  and  see  what  are  the 
elements  or  causes  of  Inspiration  assigned  by  the  Coun- 
cil. There  are  two  efficient  causes  of  Inspiration  clearly 
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indicated  by  the  Council :  God,  the  primary  cause  ('  sed 
propterea  quod  Spiritu  Sancto  inspirante  conscripti,  Deum 
habent  auctorem ') ;  man,  the  secondary  cause  ('  non  ideo 
quod  sola  humana  industria  concinati ').  The  relation  exist- 
ing between  those  two  causes  is  also  clearly  expressed — a 
positive  influx  ('  Spiritu  Sancto  inspirante ').  Any  definition 
of  Inspiration  which  excludes  any  one  of  these  three 
elements  is  erroneous,  and  falls  under  the  present  rule.1 
Hence  all  books  that  teach  that  God  is  not  author  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  that  God  is  not  equally  author  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  or  that  the  Scriptures  were  first  written  by 
man  alone  ('  sola  humana  industria '),  and  were  afterwards 
received  and  approved  by  the  Church,  are  proscribed.  All 
books  that  deny  the  positive  influx  on  the  part  of  God 
('  Spiritu  Sancto  inspirante '),  and  would  assert  that  man, 
in  writing  the  Scriptures  was  merely  preserved  from  error, 
are  also  proscribed. 

(2)  The  second  part  of  the  present  rule  refers  also  to 
those  books  that  limit  too  much  the  extent  of  divine  Inspi- 
ration. In  determining  the  boundaries  of  Inspiration  we 
must  likewise  have  recourse  to  an  infallible  standard.  We 
have  two  declarations  of  the  Church  to  guide  us :  (a)  the 
Vatican  Council,  De  Eevelatione,  Can.  IV.  :  *  Si  quis  Sacrae 
Scripturae  libros  cum  omnibus  suis  partibus  prout  illos 
Sancta  Tridentina  Synodus  recensuit  pro  sacris  et  canonicis 
non  susceperit,  aut  eos  divinitus  esse  inspiratos  negaverit : 
A.S.'  (6)  The  Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  IV.  :  '  Si  quis  autem 
libros  ipsos  integros  cum  omnibus  suis  partibus,  prout  in 
Ecclesia  Catholica  legi  consueverunt,  et  in  veteri  vulgata 
latina  editione  habentur  pro  sacris  et  canonicis  non  susceperit; 
et  traditiones  praedictas  sciens  et  prudens  contempserit:  A.  S.' 

1  There  are  several  standard  definitions  of  inspiration  given  by  approved 
authors.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  are  those  of  Card.  Franzelin  and  Manchini. 
Franzelin  thus  defines  inspiration  ;  '  Est  charisma  gratis  datum  illustrationis 
et  motionis  quo  veritates  quas  mens  divina  per  scripturam  Ecclesiae  propo- 
nendas  eomprehendit,  easdem  mens  hominum  inspiratorum  eoncipiebat  ad 
scribendum,  et  voluntas  ad  eas  omnes  et  solos  scripto  consignandos  ferebatur 
sicque  elevatus  homo  tanquam  causa  instrumentalis  sub  actione  causae  principis 
consilium  Dei  eiequebatur  infallibile  veracitate.' 

Marchini  :  '  Inspiratio  divina  est  singularis  ea  Spiritus  Sancti  moventis  ad 
scribendum  impulsio,  directio  ac  praesentia,  inentem  animumque  scriptoris 
gubernans.  quae  eum  errare  non  sinit,  efficitque  ut  scribat  quae  velitDeus," 
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Those  two  declarations  of  the  Church  make  known  to  us  the 
boundaries  of  Inspiration,  and  by  them  we  are  to  be  led  in 
pronouncing  our  judgment  as  to  whether  any  book  limits 
the  extent  of  Divine  Inspiration  too  much  or  not.  The 
entire  books  of  Sacred  Scripture  are  inspired  in  all  their 
parts.  Hence  those  books  that  teach  that  the  Sacred 
Scripture  are  inspired  in  some  of  their  parts  only,  limit 
Inspiration  too  much ;  so  likewise  do  those  that  would  admit 
as  inspired  those  parts  only  that  have  been  cited  and  com- 
mended by  Christ;  and,  finally,  those  that  would  confine 
Inspiration  to  the  parts  that  contain  dogmas  or  moral 
precepts. 

Some  writers  wishing,  it  would  appear,  to  bend  somewhat 
the  literal  signification  of  the  Vatican  and  Tridentine  decrees 
on  the  extent  of  the  Divine  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
make  a  rather  subtile  distinction  on  the  term  partibus  used 
by  the  holy  councils*  They  would  distinguish  the  parts  of 
Sacred  Scripture  into  '  dicta  ex  professo,'  and  '  obiter  dicta.' 
The  parts  which  they  would  call  'dicta  ex  professo,'  or  equi- 
valently,1  would  deal  with  faith  and  morals  ;  because,  they 
say,  according  to  the  Council,  the  main  drift  of  Sacred 
Scripture  is  faith  and  morals.  The  '  obiter  dicta '  they 
would  appear  to  confine  to  purely  secular  matters ;  because, 
they  say,  it  would  appear  unworthy  of  Divine  Greatness, 
that  the  Almighty  should  in  His  revelation  of  Himself 
to  us,  undertake  mere  secular  duties,  and  assume  the 
office  of  a  narator,  as  such,  of  a  historian,  or  a  geographer, 
except  so  far  as  the  secular  matters  bear  directly  on  the 
revealed  truth.  The  '  obiter  dicta,'  accordingly,  would  not 
fall  under  the  decrees  we  have  cited. 

The  practical  question  for  us  is,  do  writers  who  defend 
this  distinction,  restrict  too  much  the  extent  of  the  Divine 
Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures?  In  answer,  we  should 
say,  that  we  really  find  it  hard  to  see  how  they  do  not. 
Although  we  can  easily  imagine  how  such  a  distinction  of 
the  '  obiter  dicta,'  and  the  '  dicta  ex  professo,'  can  hold, 

1  We  say  equivalent li/ ,  because,  '  obiter  dicta. '  and  '  dixta  ex  professo  '  divide 
the  matter  of  a  book,  by  way  of  opposition,  just  as  'actus  et  potentia,'  or 
'substantia  et  accidens,'  divide  their  subject. 
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when  there  is  question  of  a  book  of  purely  human  compo- 
sition ;  although  we  may  imagine  how  such  a  distinction 
could  be  possible  in  other  circumstances,  even  in  the  Bible, 
if  it  so  pleased  Almighty  God ;  yet  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
such  a  distinction  can  actually  exist,  in  the  face  of  the 
Vatican  and  Tridentine  decrees.  For  the  words  of  the 
councils  extend  : — (a)  to  all  the  canonical  books  ('qui  quidem 
libri,'  i.e.,  ( libri  recensiti  a  Con.  Trid.  tamquam  canonici ') ; 
(b)  to  each  and  all  their  parts  ('  integri,  cum  omnibus  suis 
partibus ').  Hence  it  would  appear,  that  according  to  the 
literal  force  of  the  decrees,  such  a  distinction  cannot 
exist. 

And  turning  the  question  round,  and  looking  at  it  from 
another  side  :  even  granted  that  the  Holy  Councils  have  left 
a  loop-hole  for  such  a  distinction,  where  are  we  finally 
to  stop  in  our  subtraction  of  the  so-called  obiter  dicta? 
Who  can  discover  for  us  the  various  obiter  dicta  throughout 
the  Bible  ?  Who  is  going  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility of  asserting  that  such  or  such  a  passage  or  phrase  was 
never  intended  by  Almighty  God  to  bear  directly  or  in- 
directly on  faith  and  morals  ?  If  the  so-called  obiter  dicta 
are  not  inspired,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  them  are 
erroneous ;  and  if  we  once  admit  this,  are  we  not  led  into 
the  dubious  quagmire  so  much  dreaded  by  St.  Augustine  : — 

Admisso  enim  in  tantum  auctoritatis  fastigium  officioso 
aliquo  mendacio  (quod  possible  esset  in  hypothesi),  nulla  illorum 
librorum  particula  remanebit,  quae  non,  ut  cuique  videbitur  vel 
ad  mores  difficilis  aut  ad  fidem  incredebilis,  eadena  perniciosissima 
regula,  ad  mentientis  auctoris  consilium  referatur.1 

Premises  from  which  such  inconvenient  conclusions  may 
be  deduced  must  have  a  flaw  in  them  somewhere.  It  would 
appear,  then,  that  we  must  go  back,  and  accept  the  Vatican 
and  Tridentine  decrees  in  all  their  literal  force  and  meaning, 
and  say  that  all  the  books  of  Scripture,  whole  and  entire,  are 
inspired  throughout  in  all  their  parts. 

Still  there  have  been  illustrious  writers,  of  revered  and 

1  Epis.  ad  Hicronymum. 
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cherished  memory,  who  have  held  that  this  distinction  does 
exist ;  its  existence  is  even  freely  discussed  in  theological 
schools  of  very  high  standing  and  left  an  open  question  with 
the  tacit  permission  of  the  Church.  '  While  the  Church  then 
is  silent  we  should  not  dare  to  censure  such  views,  but 
neither  should  we  dare  to  hold  them.' l 

Now,  are  books  that  defend  such  a  distinction  proscribed 
by  the  present  rule  ?  It  would  appear  that  they  are  not ; 
for  the  existence  of  such  a  distinction  is  a  free  and  open 
question,  and  the  legislator  seems  to  have  carefully  abstained 
throughout  the  present  legislation  from  pronouncing  judg- 
ment on  such  questions. 

Although  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  inspired  throughout  in 
all  their  parts,  still  there  are  many  features  of  them  for  which 
we  need  not  claim  Inspiration.  By  way  of  illustration : 
if  we  take  the  Bible,  we  may  read  it  either  in  its  original 
Hebrew  or  Greek  form,  or  read  it  in  the  version  of 
St.  Jerome.  We  may  dwell  especially  on  the  ideas  or  the 
matter  of  the  various  parts,  or  read  it  in  much  the  same  way 
as  Hamlet  says  he  reads  his  book — words,  words;  or, 
finally,  we  may  attend  to  the  style  of  the  writer — the  plain, 
pastoral  style  of  some  of  the  minor  prophets,  the  poetic  style 
of  David,  or  the  vehement  and  sublime  style  of  Isaias.  Now, 
no  one  will  claim  Inspiration  for  St.  Jerome  in  making  his 
translation,  nor  for  the  individual  words — except  where  they 
have  been  necessary  for  the  exact  expression  of  some  dogma 
or  precept;  nor  for  the  style;  but  will  attribute  it  .to  the 
particular  training,  character,  or  intention  of  the  writer. 

§3. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  as 
well  as  the  clerical  and  religious  states,  are  here  used  in  their 
abstract,  and  not  in  their  concrete  sense. 

The  abstract  sense  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy, 
the  religious  state,  and  the  priesthood  are  here  used  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which 

1  I.E. RECORD,  March,  1884,  art.  by  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy. 
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contrasts  the  state  of  matrimony  with  that  of  virginity  or 
celibacy : — 

LEONINE    RULE  DECEETUM    TBID. 

Prohibentur,  quoque  libri,  qui  Sess.  xxiv,,  Can.  10. 

data  opera  ecclesiasticam  hie-  Si  quis  dixerit  statum  con- 
rarchiam  aut  statum  clericalem  jugalem  anteponendum  esse, 
vel  religiosum  probris  afficiunt.  statui  virginitatis  vel  cadibatus; 

vel  non  esse  melius  et  beatius 
manere  in  virginitate  aut  caeli- 
batu  quam  jungi  rnatrimonio 
A.S. 

With  regard  to  this  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  it  is  the  two  states  of  celibacy  and 
wedlock  that  are  contrasted,  and  not  the  persons  who  may 
happen  to  belong  thereto.  The  decree  does  not  teach  that 
a  particular  married  person0  may  not  be  more  holy  and 
virtuous  than  a  particular  priest  or  nun ;  or,  again,  that  the 
majority  of  married  persons  may  not  be  better  than  the 
members  of  a  particular  religious  order  ;  or,  finally,  that  the 
married  people,  say,  of  the  tenth  century,  were  not  more 
virtuous  than  the  priests  of  that  time.  Accordingly,  just  as 
we  may  assert  that  a  particular  person  bound  in  wedlock  is 
more  virtuous  and  holy  than  a  particular  religious  bound  by 
his  vows,  without  incurring  the  censure  of  the  Tridentine 
decree ;  so  an  author  may  assail  any  particular  member  of 
the  hierarchy,  or  any  particular  priest  or  religious,  without 
incurring  the  censure  of  the  present  rule.  Again,  as  we  may 
assert  that  the  majority  of  married  persons  are  more  holy 
than  the  members  of  a  particular  religious  community,  with- 
out incurring  the  censure  of  the  Tridentine  decree  ;  so  also 
it  would  appear  that  an  author  might  assail  the  morals  and 
the  domestic  discipline  of  any  religious  community  without 
falling  under  the  proscription  of  the  present  rule.  But  as 
we  should  fall  under  the  censure  of  the  Tridentine  decree 
were  we  to  hold,  with  the  Lutherans,  that  the  state  of 
matrimony  is  better  and  preferable  to  that  of  virginity  or 
celibacy ;  so  also  an  author  should  incur  the  censure  of  the 
present  rule  were  he  to  assail,  in  the  abstract,  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  or  the  priesthood,  or  the  religious 
state. 
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As  far  as  the  religious  state  is  concerned,  we  have  an 
authentic  interpretation  of  the  clause  under  discussion  in  a 
recent  letter  of  His  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII.  Treating  ot 
the  religious  state  in  this  letter,  the  Pontiff  refers  to  three 
points  :  first,  to  the  vows1  made  at  religious  profession;  and 
on  this  head  he  teaches  us  that  we  are  not  to  despise  or 
undervalue  the  religious  state  on  account  of  the  vows  made 
at  the  religious  profession,  under  the  belief  that  they  are  not 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  or  that  they  restrict  too 
much  human  liberty  ;  or  that  they  are  suited  rather  to  weak- 
minded  persons  than  to  persons  of  strong  character ;  or, 
finally,  that,  instead  of  leading  us  to  Christian  perfection, 
they  are  rather  obstacles  in  the  way  that  retard  and  impede 
us.  If  we  were  to  hold  any  such  opinion,  we  should  have 
the  usage  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  against  us. 
Second,  the  Pontiff  refers  to  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
religious  state — the  contemplative  life  and  the  active  life ; 
and  on  this  head  he  teaches  us  that  we  are  not  to  extol  the 
active  life  beyond  the  contemplative  life,  but  that  we  are  to 
give  them  both  praise  alike.2  Third,  the  Pontiff  refers  to 
those  religious  communities  that  do  not  bind  their  members 
with  any  special  vows  ;  and  with  regard  to  those  he  teaches 
us,  that  they  are  not  new  in  the  Church,  and  that  they  are 
not  to  be  found  fault  with.  We  are  to  be  careful,  however, 
not  to  extol  them  beyond  the  religious  orders  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, since  the  desire  of  self-gratification  is  greater  nowadays 
than  ever,  those  who  have  left  everything  and  followed 
Christ  deserve  the  greater  respect  and  reward.3 

1  '  Atque  id  novarum  opiuionum  fautoribus  commune  esse,  conjicimus  ex 
eoram  senteatiis  quibusdam  circa  votaquae  ordines  religiosi  nuncupant.  Aiunt 
enim  ilia  ab  ingenio  aetatis  iiostrae  dissidere  plu.rhn.uin,  utpote  quae  humanae 
libertatis  fines  coerceant ;  esseque  ad  infinnos  animos  magis  quam  ad  fortes 
apta  ;  nee  admodum  valere  ad  christianam  perfectionem  humanaeque  consocia- 
tionis  bonum,  quin  potius  utrique  rei  obstare  atque  officere — verum  haec  quam 
falso  dicantur,  ex  usu  doctrinaque  Ecclesiae  facile  patet,  cui  religiosum  vivendi 
genus  maxime  semper  probation  est.'  — (Letter  of  his  Holiness  to  Card.  Gibbons, 
'22nd  January,  1899.) 

8  '  Nee  discriraen  est  laudis  inter  eos  qui  ac.tuosum  vitae  genus  sequuntur, 
atque  illos,  qui  recessu  delectati,  oran do  afflictandoque  corpori  vacant:  Quam 
hi  etiam  praeclare  de  hominum  societate  meruerint,  mereaiit,  ii  norunt  profecto 
qui.  quid  ad  plaoandum  concilianduiuque  Numen  pos^it  deprecatio  justi  assidua 
(Jacob  v.  16),  minime  ignorant,  ea  maxime  quae  cum  afflietatione  corporis 
eonjuncta  est,' 

3  '  Si  qui  igitur  hoc  magis  adamant,  nullo  votorum  vinculo,  in  coetum  unum 

VOL.  v.  Y 
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We  would  bring  into  relief,  before  the  minds  of  our 
readers,  the  central  ideas  expressed  in  the  Pontiff's  remarks. 
The  religious  state  and  the  religious  orders  have  taken  their 
name  from  the  virtue  of  religion.  We  may  remark  that 
when  any  quality  is  common  to  a  great  many  individuals,  we 
attribute  it  antonomastically  to  that  one  to  whom  it  belongs 
par  excellence  ;  and  so,  by  way  of  illustration  :  although  the 
virtue  of  fortitude  is  exercised  in  encountering  any  difficulty 
or  danger  whatsoever,  yet  we  attribute  it  antonomastically 
to  him  who  faces  death,  because  that  is  the  most  trying. 
And,  in  like  manner,  although  the  virtue  of  temperance 
is  exercised  in  keeping  within  just  bounds  all  our  desires,  yet 
we  invariably  attribute  it,  by  the  same  figure  of  speech,  to 
moderation  in  drink,  because  that  is  the  most  difficult  so  to 
constrain.  Now,  applying  this  :  although  we  are  all  obliged 
to  be  religious,  or  to  be  bound 1  in  mind  and  heart  to  God, 
yet  to  those  who  profess  to  be  so  par  excellence  we  attribute 
the  term  religious  and  religious  orders.  Those,  then,  who 
belong  to  religious  orders  are  obliged,  as  St.  Thomas  says, 
in  accordance  with  their  profession,  at  least,  to  tend2  to 
religious  perfection. 

Now,  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  religious 
perfection?  Since  religious  perfection  consists  in  perfect 
union  with  God,  we  must  sever  the  bonds  that  might  keep  us 
from  Him ;  for  no  man  can  serve  two  masters.  The  first  of 
those  bonds  is  the  love  of  worldly  goods ;  and  this  is  severed 
by  the  vow  of  poverty.  The  second  is  the  desire  of  carnal 
pleasure ;  and  this  is  severed  by  the  vow  of  chastity.  And  the 

coalescere,  quod  malint,  faxint;  nee  novum  id  in  Ecclesia,  nee  improbabile 
institutum.  Caveant  tamen  ne  illud  prae  religiosis  ordinibus  extollant ;  quin 
potius,  cum  modo  ad  fruendum  voluptatibus  proclivius,  quam  ante  sit  hominum 
genus,  longo  pluris  ii  sunt  habendi,  qui,  relictis  oxunibus  sequiti  sunt  Christum.' 

1  According  to  Cicero,  the  fundamental  meaning  of  religion  would  be  a 
re-selection  of  what  had  been   abandoned :    '  Religiosus,  inquit  a  reselectione 
appellatus  est,  quia  retractat,  et  tamquam  relegit  ea  quae  ad  cultum  divinum 
pertinent.'  According  to  St.  Augustine,  however,  religion  means  a  bond  between 
the  human  soul  and  God  :  •  Relegat  nos  religio  uni  omnipotent!  Deo  ; '  and  it 
is  in  this  sense  that  we  shall  use  the  word  religion. — Cf.  St.  Thomas  ii.-ii., 
quea  81,  art.  1. 

2  Cf.  St.  Thomas  ii.-ii.,  ques.  186,  art.  2  :  '  Et  ideo  ille  qui  statum  religionis 
assumit,  non  tenetur  habere  perfectam  charitatem  ;  sed  tenetur  ad  hoc  tendere 
et  operam  dare,  ut  habeat  charitatern  perfectam.1 
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third  is  the  desire  of  self-will ;  and  this  is  severed  by  the  vow 
of  obedience.  There  cannot  be  the  perfect  spirit  of  religion 
without  the  spirit  of  poverty ;  for  Christ  said : x  'Si  vis 
perfectus  esse,  vade,  vende  omnia  quae  habes,  et  da 
pauperibus,  et  veni  sequere  me.' 1  There  cannot  be  religious 
perfection  together  with  carnal  pleasure ;  for  St.  Paul 
says  :  '  Mundemus  nos  ab  omni  inquinamento  carnis  et 
spiritus,  perficientes  sanctificationem  nostram  in  timore 
Dei';2  and,  again:  '  Mulier  innupta  et  virgo  cogitat  quae 
Domini  sunt,  ut  sit  sancta  spiritu  et  corpore.'3  Finally, 
there  cannot  exist  the  perfect  spirit  of  religion  without 
obedience  ;  for  Christ,  who  said,  '  Discite  a  me  quia  mitis 
sum  et  humilis  corde,'  *  is  said  by  St.  Paul  to  have  been 
obedient  unto  death :  '  Factus  est  obediens  usque  ad 
mortem.' 5 

Those  three  vows  are,  therefore,  the  groundwork  of  the 
religious  state.6  They  do  not  impede  us  in  our  advance  in 
Christian  perfection ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the  very 
vehicles  that  bear  us  onward.  They  cannot  be  unsuited  to 
the  spirit  of  any  age  if  we  really  wish  to  be  imitators  of 
Christ :  for  '  Magister  et  exemplar  sanctitatis  omnis  est 
Christus  .  .  .  et  haud  mutatur  Christus  progredientibus 
saeculis,  sed  idem  heri  et  hodie  et  in  saecula.'7  Nor  is  it 
true  that  those  vows  restrict  our  free-will,  or  are  better 
suited  for  weak-minded  persons  than  for  those  of  strong 
character :  for,  as  St.  Thomas  says  :  '  free-will  is  related 
to  the  faculty  of  the  will,  as  the  process  of  reasoning  is 
related  to  the  power  of  understanding.' 8  In  other  words  ; 
as  the  process  of  reasoning  is  nothing  else  than  the  use  of 
the  light  of  understanding,  so  free-will  is  nothing  else  than 
the  use  of  the  faculty  of  the  will.  Now,  just  as  faith  sheds  an 


1  Matt.  xix.  21. 

2  2  Cor.  v. 

a  1  Cor.  vii. 

4  Matt.  xi.  29. 

5  Phil.  ii.  8. 

fi  Cf.  St.  Thomas  ii.-ii.,  ques.  186,  art.   7. 

7  Letter  of  His  Holiness  to  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

8  Pars  i. ,  ques.   83,  art.  4.     'Unde  manifestum  est  quod  sicut  se    habet 
intellectus  ad  rationern,  ita  se  habet  voluntas  ad  vim  electivam,  idest  ad  liberum 
arbitrium.1 
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additional  light  on  the  pre-existing  light  of  understanding, 
and  thus  enables  us  to  reason  better,  so  divine  grace 
strengthens  the  faculty  of  the  will,  and  enables  us  to  make  a 
better  choice — in  which  free-will  precisely  consists;  so  that,  as 
the  Pontiff  says,  *  qui  ita  se  votorum  religione  obstringunt, 
adeo  sunt  a  libertatis  jactura  remoti,  ut  multo  pleniore  ac 
nobiliore  fruantur,  ea  nempe  qua  Christus  nos  liberavit.' 

Any  book,  therefore,  that  would  assail  any  of  those  three 
vows  should  be  erroneous  in  theology,  and  directly  opposed 
to  the  clause  of  the  present  rule  under  discussion. 

As  regards  the  distinction  between  the  active  and  the 
contemplative  orders  ;  the  religious  state  has  been  instituted 
to  lead  men  to  religious  perfection,  which  consists  in  perfect 
charity.  Charity  may  be  exercised  in  two  ways :  directly 
towards  God,  and  mediately  through  our  neighbour.  The 
charity  that  we  exercise  towards  our  neighbour  is  the  very 
same  in  nature  as  that  which  we  exercise  directly  towards 
God,  just  as — to  make  use  of  the  simile  of  St.  Thomas,1  it 
is  the  very  same  sense  of  sight  that  we  use  when  looking  at 
the  sun,  as  when  looking  at  the  bodies  that  shine  with  its 
reflected  light.  The  contemplative  orders  exercise  their 
charity  directly  towards  God  ;  the  active  orders  through  the 
medium  of  their  neighbour, 

Both  of  those  branches  of  the  religious  state  have  the 
same  end — union  with  God  ;  and  they  have  the  same  motive, 
—the  motive  of  charity.  We  might  regard  them,  then,  as 
two  tendrils  hanging  from  the  same  stem  of  charity ;  or,  again, 
as  two  fountains  fed  from  the  same  source  of  charity,  and 
springing  unto  the  same  life  eternal. 

Authors  would  require  to  be  very  careful  in  instituting 
comparisons  between  the  different  branches  of  the  religious 
state.  If  they  would  make  a  comparison  between  them, 
they  should  follow  on  the  general  lines  laid  down  by 
St.  Thomas.2 

However,  we  are  sometimes  strongly  tempted  to  place 
the  active  life  on  absolutely  a  higher  level  than  the  contem- 
plative life.  The  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  age,  the  magnificent 

1  ii.-ii.,  ques.  25,  art.  1. 

2  ii.-ii.,  quee.  182,  art.  i.,  and  ques.  188,  art.  6. 
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charitable  institutions  raised  through  the  efforts  of  the  orders 
of  the  active  life,  and  the  immense  spread  of  the  Catholic 
Church  owing  to  their  preaching  and  their  instruction,  may, 
perchance,  unbalance  our  judgment,  and  lead  us  to  such  a 
conclusion.  But  this  would  be  a  very  serious  error,  and 
would  lead  to  a  serious  injury  to  religion,  as  the  Pontiff 
warns  us  : — 

For  no  one  who  is  mindful  of  how  the  constant  prayer  of  the 
just  man — especially  when  joined  with  mortification — availeth 
with  God,  but  knows  how  much  human  society  has  been  indebted, 
and  is  still  indebted,  to  the  orders  of  the  contemplative  life  in 
appeasing  and  conciliating  the  wrath  of  God.1 

Lastly,  we  must  be  careful  when  dealing  with  those 
religious  associations  that  bind  their  members  with  no 
special  vows.  Such  institutions  are  not  new  in  the  Church, 
and  they  are  not  to  be  depreciated  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  not  to  be  put  on  the  same  level  with  the  religious 
orders  that  bind  their  members  with  solemn  vows  ;  nor  are 
their  members  to  be  compared  with  those  who  have  left 
everything,  and  followed  Christ. 

Summing  up,  then,  our  remarks  on  the  clause  under 
discussion :  authors  are  carefully  to  abstain  from  assailing 
in  the  abstract  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  the  priesthood, 
or  the  religious  state ;  they  are  carefully  to  abstain  from 
assailing  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience, 
which  are  the  life  and  the  foundation  of  the  religious  life  ; 
they  are  carefully  to  abstain  from  unduly  extolling  the  orders 
of  the  active  life  beyond  those  of  the  contemplative  life; 
and,  finally,  in  instituting  comparisons  between  the  different 
branches  of  the  religious  state  they  are  to  follow  on  the 
general  lines  laid  down  by  St.  Thomas. 

To  be  continued,  T.    HlIKLEY. 


1 '  Quam  hi  etiam  praeclare  de  hominura  societate  meruerint,  mereant,  ii 
norant  profecto,  qui  quid  ad  placandum  conciliandumque  Numen  possit  depre- 
catio  justi  assidua,  nrinime  ignorant,  ea  maxime,  quae  cum  ainictatione  corporis 
conjuncta  est. 
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SOME  of  the  readers  of  Loss  and  Gain  will,  doubtless, 
remember  that  the  two  young  students,  Keding  and 
Sheffield,  while  spending  the  long  vacation  in  a  country 
village  overlooking  the  turrets  and  spires  of  Oxford,  on  one 
occasion  discussed  whether  Nicias  was  a  party  man;  and, 
having  mentioned  the  matter  to  their  tutor  Carlton,  were 
at  once  asked  by  him  if  they  had  defined  their  terms.  This 
tutor  was,  evidently,  of  opinion  that  discussion  and  contro- 
versy arose  in  great  part  from  misunderstanding,  and  would 
receive  a  ready  and  acceptable  settlement  if  disputants  had 
a  clear  perception  of  the  points  at  issue. 

In  discussing  the  great  problems  of  the  genesis  of  being 
and  of  the  origin  of  life  in  its  various  departments,  strict 
definition  will  be  very  necessary.  For,  apart  from  the 
accuracy  demanded  by  any  form  of  inquiry,  the  native 
intricacy  of  the  subject  is  much  complicated  by  the  different 
meanings  of  which  the  word  'evolution'  is  susceptible.  One 
of  the  most  frequent  forms  of  misconception  prevalent  with 
regard  to  evolution  is  to  identify  it  with  some  of  the  factors 
assumed  in  its  process,  to  confuse  it  with  some  of  the  theories 
devised  to  explain  its  working.  This  method  would  find  its 
analogy  in  the  identification  of  the  solar  system  with  the 
law  of  gravitation ;  or,  to  enter  a  department  with  which 
ecclesiastics  are  supposed  to  be  more  familiar,  in  regarding 
as  one  and  the  same,  the  Divine  grace  diffused  in  our  hearts 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  agencies  by  which  it  is  supposed 
to  operate,  whether  physical  premotion,  or  victrix  delectatio, 
or  free  co-operation,  as  expounded  in  the  *  systems,'  about 
which  theological  students  exchange  so  many  interesting 
reminiscences.  In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  November, 
1895,  Herbert  Spencer  censured  Lord  Salisbury  for  being 
guilty  of  such  a  confusion  of  thought,  for  having,  in  an 
address  before  the  British  Association,  assumed  '  that  the 
hypothesis  of  organic  evolution  must  stand  or  fall  with  its 
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alleged  causal  agencies,'  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  natural 
selection.  In  the  same  review  for  March,  1897,  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  emphatically  approved  of  this  distinction;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  reminded  Mr.  Spencer  that  his  '  special 
version  and  understanding  of  organic  evolution  is  quite 
separable  from  the  general  doctrine  of  development  with 
which  it  is,  nevertheless,  habitually  confounded.'  Haeckel 
contemptuously  scouts  the  Duke's  conviction  of  a  presiding 
mind,  and  reduces  everything  to  bare  mechanical  necessity. 
Finally,  Huxley,  though  a  great  admirer  of  Haeckel,  confesses 
that  his  monism  is  not  essential,  for  '  the  transmutation 
hypothesis  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  special  creation 
of  a  primitive  germ.' l  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  wide 
divergence  in  opinion,  all  the  foregoing,  with  the  exception 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  have  concurred  in  asserting,  and  have 
been  grouped  under  the  general  category  of  advocates  of 
transformism.  The  formula  which  will  admit  of  men  of 
such  different  habits  of  mind  subscribing  to  it  is  so  very 
comprehensive  that  we  assuredly  ought  to  be  very  cautious 
in  asserting  whom  it  excludes. 

This  want  of  agreement  being  compatible  with  acceptance 
of  the  general  body  of  doctrines  which  are  summed  up  under 
the  title  '  evolution/  shows  that  none  of  the  peculiar  theories 
of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  exhausts  the  popular  conception 
of  evolution  ;  but  that  each  is  a  more  or  less  fragmentary 
expression  thereof,  embodying  with  more  or  less  fidelity 
some  phase  of  the  central  idea  towards  which  it  approxi- 
mates, and  of  which  it  is  a  modification;  and  that  all,  to 
some  extent,  communicate  in  its  generic  elements.  By 
adopting  the  comparative  method  we  may  be  able  to 
disengage  this  common  element  from  its  accidental  associa- 
tions :  this  we  may  then  regard  as  the  nucleus  of  that  vast 
literature  which,  beyond  all  precedent  in  the  history  of 
philosophy,  has  effected  such  a  rapid  and  complete  conquest 
of  the  world ;  and  as  the  test  by  which  we  may  definitely 
determine  to  which  school  does  any  claimant  belong. 

Eoughly  speaking,  evolutionists  may  be  divided  into  two 

1  Dartviniana,  p.  54. 
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classes :  those  who  avowedly  or  practically  are  materialists, 
and  non-materialists.  The  doctrines  of  the  former  find 
their  most  perfect  and  most  forcible  expression  in  the 
monism  of  Haeckel.  Among  these  must  be  counted 
Herbert  Spencer,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  article  already 
alluded  to,  tells  us  that  the  theory  '  which  alleges  evolution 
for  the  animate  world,  and  assumes  creation  of  the  inanimate 
world,  is  absurd.'  The  latter  maintain  that  no  modification 
whatever  of  inorganic  matter,  that  no  possible  combination 
of  elements,  can  originate  life.  They  admit  an  Intelligent 
Cause  duly  arranging  and  presiding  over  the  development  of 
what  He  has  brought  into  being.  From  the  evolutionary 
process  so  conducted,  some  of  them  would  exempt  man 
altogether ;  while  others  would  extend  it  so  as  to  embrace 
man's  body>  which,  under  the  special  care  of  a  watchful 
providence,  the  slow  travail  of  dark  unnumbered  centuries 
fitted  as  the  tenement  of  an  immortal  soul.  To  one  or 
other  section  of  this  school  belong  Wallace,  Mivart,  and 
Father  Zahm. 

But  if  we  look  for  something  more  severely  accurate,  for 
something  which  will  perfectly  satisfy  the  strict  law  of 
definition,  Huxley,  with  his  wonted  lucidity,  tells  us  that 
'  evolution  is  employed  in  biology  as  the  general  name  for 
the  history  of  the  steps  by  which  any  living  being  has 
acquired  the  morphological  and  physiological  characters 
which  distinguish  it.'  And  again:  '  The  process  of  evolution 
consists  in  a  sucession  of  the  changes  of  the  form,  structure, 
and  functions  of  the  germ  by  which  it  passes,  step  by  step, 
from  an  extreme  simplicity,  or  relative  homogeneity,  of 
visible  structure,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  complexity 
or  heterogeneity.' l  This  latter  reminds  us  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  famous  definition:  'A  progress  from  an  indefinite, 
incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity.' 
Darwin  tells  us  that  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  biological 
evolution  is :  '  That  the  innumerable  species,  genera  and 
families  of  organic  beings  with  which  the  world  is  peopled 
have  all  descended,  each  within  its  own  class  or  group,  from 

1  Evolution  in  Bioloyy. 
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common  parents,  and  have  all  been  modified  in  the  course 
of  descent.'1  And  again  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the 
Origin  of  Species ;  '  There  is  grandeur  in  this  view  of  life, 
with  its  several  powers,  having  been  originally  breathed  into 
few  forms  or  into  one;  and  that,  whilst  this  planet  has  gone 
cycling  on  according  to  the  fixed  law  of  gravity,  from  so 
simple  a  beginning,  endless  forms,  most  beautiful  and 
most  wonderful,  have  been,  and  are  being,  evolved.' 

Now,  what  is  the  central  idea,  what  is  the  fundamental 
conception,  underlying  all  these  definitions  ?  It  is,  that  life 
was  first  infused,  somehow  or  other,  into  one  or  a  few  pri- 
mordial forms,  from  which  have  been  derived  by  descent  with 
modification  all  subsequent  organisms;  that  there  has  been 
a  perpetual,  uniform,  and  orderly  progress  from  lower  to 
higher,  from  simple  to  complicated  forms  of  organization; 
that  the  first  term  of  the  series  contained  energy  incapable 
of  being  exhausted  by  the  mere  processes  of  growth  and  re- 
production, but  over  and  above  these  admitted  constant 
ascent  in  the  scale  of  life.  It  is  not  synonymous  with  mon- 
ism, the  theory  excogitated  to  banish  God  from  His  universe 
by  resolving  everything  into  a  development  of  matter,  acting 
under  the  sway  of  its  blind,  innate,  immutable,  and  eternal 
forces.  It  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  between  the 
various  planes  of  organic  life  there  is  direct  causal  connec- 
tion ;  that  sentient  beings  proceeded  in  such  a  fashion 
from  lower  vegetable  forms,  that  were  we  to  climb  the 
genealogical  tree  of  a  Derby  winner  we  should  find  among 
its  remote  ancestors,  one  or  two  degrees  removed  from 
the  stirps,  something  like  a  gooseberry.  It  does  not 
by  any  means  exclude  the  Creator;  nay,  some  would-be 
advanced  Darwinians  censure  their  master  in  this,  that 
his  view  was  in  so  far  imperfect  as  to  require  a 
personal  creation  to  produce  his  first  organic  being. 
While  it  may  be  restricted  to  organic  life,  it  is 
capable  of  being  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  development 
of  the  entire  universe,  provided  that  in  this  primitive  nebula 
were  implicated  such  germs  as  would  subsequently,  by  the 

1  Origin  of  Species,  1st  ed.,  p.  457. 
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operation  of  the  natural  laws  impressed  coincidently  with 
creation,  '  each  within  its  own  class  or  group/ bring  forth 
the  innumerable  tribes  of  organisms  with  which  the  world  is 
peopled.  So  understood  it  would  have  for  its  contradictory 
the  theory  of  special  creation.  Though  this  later  theory  is 
generally  associated  with  the  old  traditional  interpretation 
of  the  days  of  Genesis,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  indepen- 
dent of  it ;  its  essence  consisting  not  in  the  length  of 
time  over  which  extended  the  creative  act,  but  in  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  product,  which  is  supposed  to  be  such 
a  finished  article  as  to  be  incapable  of  ascending  to  any 
higher  grade,  to  any  more  perfect  form.  The  cardinal 
difference  between  the  two  theories  may  be  summed  up 
by  stating,  that  while  in  the  one  individual  reproduction 
is  accompanied  by  progressive  development  of  the  species 
through  agencies  of  which  we  have  but  vague,  unsatisfactory 
conceptions  ;  in  the  other  individual  reproduction  is  directed 
exclusively  to  perpetuate  the  existing  species,  is  not  accom- 
panied by  development,  admitting  merely  of  minor  changes 
inducing  accidental  variations. 

Having  thus  settled  one  of  our  terms  let  us  now  see  what 
was  held  by  St.  Augustine.  Did  he  teach  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  *which,)in  addition  to  its  truth,  has  the  great  merit 
of  being  in  a  position  of  irreconcilable  antagonism  to  that 
vigorous  enemy  of  the  highest  life  of  mankind — the  Catholic 
Church,'1  of  which  he  is  the  greatest  spokesman.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  with  such  an  interpretation  of  evolu- 
tion, that  with  the  theory  of  Haeckel  and  his  monistic 
brethren,  in  whose  version  of  the  'great  book  of  Nature,' 
God  is  superfluous,  St.  Augustine  has  neither  connection 
nor  sympathy.  Through  the  varied  stages  of  Augustine's 
life,  in  all  the  spiritual  vicissitudes  of  his  strange  event- 
ful history,  to  the  idea  of  God,  he  with  marvellous 
fidelity  ever  clung.  The  wild  cry  that  rings  through 
part  of  the  Confessions  bears  witness  that  of  God's 
existence  he  never  doubted ;  thai  his  keenest  suffering, 
his  most  agonizing  tortures,  arose  from  his  quest  of  better 

1  Huxley,  Darwiniana,  147. 
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knowledge  of  the  Ancient  Beauty  Who  has  made  us  for 
Himself,  and  in  Whom  alone  we  can  find  rest  for  our  souls. 
But  whether  he  taught  the  essential  elements  of  the  evolu- 
tionary hypothesis  ;  whether,  in  common  with  those  who 
wish  to  save  the  Sacred  Text  from  the  derision  of  the 
infidel, he  would  not,  in  the  absence  of  authoritative  definition, 
establish  an  indissoluble  alliance  between  any  passage  and 
any  conclusion  however  elaborate,  or  any  conjecture,  however 
venerable ;  whether  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  prototype  of 
those  who  in  times  of  anxiety  and  unrest,  when  mists  of 
doubt  obscure  the  landmarks  by  which  men  guided  their 
steps  long  and  reverently,  would  so  harmonize  apparent  dis- 
cords that  faith  and  science  accordingly  well  may  make 
one  music  as  before ;  whether  he  is  to  be  accounted  a  repre- 
sentative of  this  spirit,  is,  at  present,  the  subject  of 
controversy, 

Now,  this  question  would  receive  its  most  satisfactory 
solution  by  immediate  personal  study  of  the  saint's  writings, 
upon  which  each  would  bring  to  bear  the  canons  of  interpre- 
tation which  in  the  course  of  his  reading  he  had  found 
most  accurate.  Training,  associations,  temperament,  may 
impart  a  certain  bias  which,  even  in  passages  not  altogether 
ambiguous,  will,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  influence  the 
mind  to  rejectwhat  is  alien,  and  assimilate  what  is  congenial. 
If  after  dispassionate  and  careful  examination  students  are 
unable  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  they  had  better 
agree  to  differ. 

When  dealing  with  this  question  in  the  February  issue 
of  the  I.  E.  BE  COED,  Father  Burton,  to  whose  many  highly 
valuable  contributions  all  admirers  of  our  saint  are  so 
much  indebted,  assumed  a  very  decided  attitude,  asserting 
that,  '  St.  Augustine  most  certainly  was  a  creationist,  and 
that  everyone  acquainted  with  his  writings  knows  that  they 
are  saturated  with  the  same  doctrine.'  From  those  pro- 
positions I  entirely  dissent.  Upon  my  mind  the  work 
De  Genesi  ad  L^eram  produced  a  very  different  impression. 
It  appeared  to  enunciate  doctrines  which  some  would 
denounce  strangely  enough,  as  novel,  not  to  say  dangerous, 
and  to  directly  oppose  the  views  by  which  we  are  assured 
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his  very  voluminous  writings  are  completely  permeated.  If 
his  works  are  saturated  by  creation! sm,  how  is  it  that  it 
could  not  be  discovered  in  them  by  Suarez  and  St.  Thomas. 
The  Angel  of  the  Schools,  and  the  greatest  master  of  Jesuit 
theology  were  certainly  able  to  give  a  commentary  on 
St.  Augustine;  they  knew  his  writings,  at  least  St.  Thomas 
did,  as  well  as  most  people,  and  none  the  less  they  educed 
from  them  a  conclusion  exactly  contradicting  that  of  Father 
Burton.  Almost  all  the  fathers  concur  in  affirming  that 
literal  interpretation  of  Genesis  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
traditional  special  creation  theory  ;  against  them  on  this  very 
point  both  by  St.  Thomas  and  Suarez  is  pitted  St.  Augustine. 
This  is  the  more  noteworthy,  as  Suarez  was  decidedly  opposed 
to,  and  St.  Thomas  does  not  appear  to  have  accepted  the 
views  of  his  Great  Master.  They  would  not  have  so  under- 
stood St.  Augustine  were  they  not  convinced  that  he  thought 
differently  from  most  other  fathers,  who  were  undoubtedly 
sound  on  special  creation,  a  fact  which  we  are  not  likely  to 
be  permitted  to  forget. 

Those  who  are  not  accustomed  jurare  in  verbis  magistri, 
who  wish  to  form  their  own  judgments,  can  do  so  upon  the 
following  extracts  from  De  Genesi  ad  Literam, 

In  the  final  chapter  of  the  fourth  book,  which  is  devoted 
to  an  explanation  of  the  days  of  Genesis,  showing  how  all 
things  were  simultaneously  created,  and  were,  nevertheless, 
created  in  six  days,  he  sums  up  thus : — '  Dies  ergo  ille.  .  .  . 
presentatus  est  omnibus  operibusDei  hoc  ordine  praesentiae, 
quo  ordine  scientiae,  qua  et  in  verbo  Dei  facienda  prae 
nosceret,  et  in  creatura  facta  cognosceret,  non  per  inter- 
vallorum  temporalium  moras,  sed  prius  et  posterius  habens 
in  connexione  creaturarum,  in  efficacia  vero  Creatoris  omnia 
simul.'  This  will  be  better  understood  by  keeping  in  mind 
his  theory  of  the  morning  and  evening  knowledge  of  the 
angels.  Again  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  fifth  book,  having 
quoted  Gen.  ii.  4,  6,  he  immediately  proceeds  :  '  Nunc  certe 
firmior  fit  ilia  sententia,  qua  intelligitur  unum  diem  fecisse 
Deum,  unde  jam  illi  sex  vel  septem  dies  unius  hujus  repeti- 
tione  numerari  potuerint.'  Having  in  lib.  iv.,  cap.  i,,  thrown 
out  the  suggestion,  which  he  developed  in  the  succeeding 
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chapters,  that  by '  day,'  in  this  collocation,  must  be  understood 
'creature,'  or  bringing  into  being,  so  by  the  repetition  of 
this  day  must  likewise  be  understood  successive  generations, 
or,  remembering  his  phrase  in  the  first  extract  about  con- 
nexio  creaturarum,  if  we  turn  it  into  modern  phraseology, 
different  biological  cycles. 

Again  explaining  Gen.  ii.  4,  he  says  :  '  Quid  est  hoc  ? 
Nonne  quaerendum  est  ubi  ea  fecerit  antequam  essent  super 
terram  et  antequam  exorta  sunt?  Quis  enim  non  proclivius 
crederet  tune  ea  Deum  fecisse  cum  exorta  sunt,  non  ante- 
quam exorta  sunt,  nisi  admoneretur  hoc  divinio  eloquio.' 
Having  shown  how  this  pre-existence  cannot  be  that  which 
they  had  in  the  Divine  Mind,  he  proceeds  : — '  Ubi  ergo  ? 
An  in  ipsa  terra  causaliter  et  rationaliter,  sicut  in  seminibus 
jam  sunt  omnia  antequam  evolvant  quodam  modo  et 
exjplicent  incrementa  et  species  suas  per  numeros  temporum? 
Sed  ista  semina,  quae  videmus  jam  super  terram  sunt,  jam 
exorta  sunt.  .  .  .  Causaliter  ergo  tune  dictum  est  pro- 
duxisse  terram  herbam  et  lignum,  id  est  producendi 
accepisse  virtutem.' l  Father  Burton  quoted  the  foregoing 
passage  in  favour  of  special  creation.  It  appears,  however, 
to  be  quite  the  reverse,  and  is  so  understood  by  Suarez,2 
who,  having  explained  St.  Augustine  in  this  sense,  goes  on : 
'  Nihilominus  contraria  sententia  tenenda  est,  scilicet,  pro- 
duxisse  Deum  hoc  die  herbam,  arbores,  et  alia  vegetabilia 
actu  in  propria  specie  et  natura.'  Furthermore,  Father 
Burton  referred  to  this  passage  as  verifying  his  statement 
that  these  rationes  causales  have  no  power  to  pass  from  the 
first  creation  to  the  second,  except  by  the  immediate  action 
of  the  Creator.  Such  an  interpretation  is  excluded  by 
the  concluding  words  of  the  chapter,  'A  qua  conditione 
(creation)  Deus  requievit,  movens  deinde  administransque 
per  temporales  cursus  ilia  ipsa  quae  condidit,  et  a  quibus 
conditis  requievit,  non  solum  tune  plantavit  paradisum,  sed 
etiam  nunc  omnia  quae  nascuntur.  Quis  enim  alius  etiam 
nunc  ista  creat  nisi  qui  usque  nunc  operatur?'  St.  Augustine, 
himself,3  gives  a  commentary,  as  it  were,  on  this  adminis- 

'Cap.  4      2  Tract  deopere  sexdicrum,\R).  ii.,  cap.  vii.  andviii.     3Lib.  vi.,  c.  iii. 
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tration :  '  Non  est  dubium  hoc  quod  homo  de  limo  terrae 
finctus  est  ...  jam  non  ad  conditionem,  qua  simul  omnia 
facta  sunt,  pertinere,  quibus  perfectis  requievit  Deus  ;  sed  ad 
earn  operationem,  quae  fit  jam  per  volumina  saeculorum,  qua 
usque  nunc  operatur.' 

Again : — 

Quapropter  cum  primam  conditionem  creaturaruin  cogitamus, 
a  quibus  operibus  suis  Deus  in  die  septimo  requievit,  nee  illos 
dies  sicut  istos  solares,  nee  ipsam  operationem  ita  cogitare  debe- 
mus  quemadmodum  nunc  aliquid  Deus  operatur  in  tempore  ;  sed 
quemadmodum  operatus  est  unde  inciperent  tempora,  quemad- 
modum operatus  est  omnia  simul,  praestans  eis  etiam  ordinem, 
non  intervallis  temporum,  sed  connexione  causarum,  ut  ea  quae 
simul  facta  sunt,  senario  quoque  illius  diei  numero  praesentato 
perficerentur.  Non  itaque  temporal!  sed  causali  ordine  prius 
facta  est  informis  formabilisque  materies  .  .  .  de  qua  fieret  quod 
faciendum  esset  .  .  .  Sexto  terrestria  similiter  animalia  tamquam 
exultimo  elemento  mundi  ultima;  nihilominus  potentialiter  quorum 
numeros  tempus  postea  visibiliter  explicaret.1 

Again : — 

Jam  nunc  consideremus  ea  quae  fecit  Deus  omnia  simul,  a 
quibus  in  die  sexto  consummatis  requievit  in  septimo ;  postea  con- 
sideraturi  opera  ejus,  in  quibus  usque  nunc  operatur  .  .  .  Jam 
nunc  erga  discernamus  opera  Dei  quae  usque  nunc  operatur,  ab 
illis  operibus  a  quibus  in  die  septimo  requievit.  .  .  .  Sed  plane 
si  aliquam  creaturam  sic  eum  nunc  instituere  putaverimus,  ut 
genus  ejus  prima  ilia  conditione  non  inseruerit,  aperte  contra- 
dicimus  Scripturae.  .  .  .  Secundum  ilia  enim  genera  rerum,  quae 
primum  condidit,  nova  eum  multa  facere,  quae  tune  non  fecit, 
manifestum  est.  Novum  autem  genus  instituere  credi  recte  non 
potest  quoniam  tune  omnia  consummavit.  Movet  itaque  occulta 
potentia  universam  creaturam  suam,  eoque  motu  ilia  versata,  dum 
angeli  jussa  proficiunt,  dum  circumeunt  sidera,  dum  alternant 
venti  .  .  .  dum  vireta  pullulant  suaque  semina  evolvunt  .  .  . 
explicat  saecula,  quae  illi  cum  primum  conditi  est  tamquam 
plicita  indiderat. 

The  evolution  of  the  seminal  ratios  is  evidently  governed 
by  the  same  Providence  which  traces  the  courses  of  the 
stars  and  the  ways  of  the  sounding  storm,  and  does  not 
require  immediate  intervention.2 

Having  explained   in   a  passage   of  rare  beauty,  lucid, 

1  Loc.  cit.,  c.  v.  2  Loc.  cit.,  c.  xvii.  and  xx. 
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vivid  and  picturesque,  the  development  of  a  tree,  with  its 
spreading  branches,  its  rustling  foliage  and  delicious  fruit, 
from  the  tiny  seedling,  he  goes  on  : — 

Sicut  autem  in  ipso  grano  invisibiliter  erant  omnia  simul,  quae 
per  tempora  in  arborem  surgerent  ;  ita  ipse  mundus  cogitandus 
est,  cum  Deus  simul  omnia  creavit,  habuisse  simul  omnia  quae 
in  illo  et  cum  illo  facta  sunt  quando  factus  est  dies  ;  nonsolum 
coelum  cum  sole  .  .  .  sed  etiam  ilia  quae  aqua  et  terra  produxit 
potentialiter  et  causaliter,  priusquam  per  temporum  moras  ita 
exorirentur,  quomodo  nobis  jam  nota  sunt  in  eis  operibus,  quae 
Deus  usque  nunc  operatus.  .  .  .  Unde  nullam  ulterius 
creaturam  instituens,  sed  ea  quae  simul  omnia  fecit  administra- 
torio  actu  gubernans  et  movens,  sine  cessatione  operatur.  .  .  . 
Quorum  operum  ejus  quae  usque  nunc  operatur,  per  volumina 
temporum  explicandorum,  velut  exordium  narrandi  sumens,  ait 
Scriptura,  etc.1 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  there  was  no  distinction 
in  time  between  the  creation  of  the  universe  and  the 
creation  of  whatever  things  are  contained  in  it ;  and  that 
these  things  were  created  merely  in  germ,  in  primordial 
forms,  and  would,  subsequently,  in  the  course  of  ages,  develop 
under  the  Divine  administration,  which  resolves  itself  into 
secondary  causes,  the  natural  laws  which  God  has  instituted. 
As  the  first  terms  of  the  different  series  of  created  beings 
were  not  created  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  maximum  of 
perfection,  but  in  germs,  quasi  in  grano  ;  these  germs  must 
not  be  looked  at  as  destitute,  '  both  of  internal  activity 
and  external  reaction/  unless  we  are  to  predicate  similar 
mortality  of  that  with  which  they  are  compared,  the  embryo 
of  the  tree,  a  perfect  centre  of  vital  forces. 

Again,  speaking  of  the  creation  of  man  and  paradise, 
'  Aliter  ergo  tune,  id  est  potentialiter  atque  causaliter,  sicut 
illi  operi  competebat,  quo  creavit  omnia  simul,  a  quibus  in 
die  septimo  requievit,  aliter  autem  nunc,  sicut  ea  videmus, 
quae  per  temporalia  spatia  creat,  sicut  usque  nunc 
operatur. ' 2 

And  in  the  next  chapter  of  the  same  book : — 

In  qua  distributione  operum  Dei  partim  ad  illos  dies  invisibiles 
pertinentium,  ^in  quibus  creavit  omnia  simul,  partim  ad  istos 

1  L.  c.  xxiii.  2Lib.  vi.,  cap.  v. 
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appositos,  in  quibus  operatur  quotidie  quidquidex  iljis  tamquam 
involucris  primordialibus  in  tempore  evolvitur  .  .  .  cavendum 
est  ne  .  .  ,  putemur  aliquid  sentire  ac  dicere,  quod  scimus  nos 
nee  dicere  nee  sentire. 

Though  this  passage  has  been  quoted  in  favour  of 
Creationism,  in  it  St.  Augustine  would  appear  not  merely  to 
have  inculcated  the  doctrine,  but  to  have  anticipated  the 
terminology  of  the  Evolutionists. 

In  the  same'  chapter,  continuing  : — 

Sed  rursus  si  dixero  non  ita  fuisse  homihem  in  ille  prima 
rerum  conditione,  qua  creavit  Deus  omnia  simul,  sicuti  est  non 
tantum  perfectae  aetatis  homo,  sedneinfans  quidem;  nee  tantum 
infans,  sed  ne  puerperium  quidem  in  utero  matris  :  nee  tantum  hoc, 
sed  nee  semen  quidem  visibile  hominis,  putabit  omnino  non  fuisse. 
Redeat  ergo  ad  Scripturam,  inveniet  sexto  die  hominem  factum  ad 
imaginem  Dei.  .  .  .  Tune  autem  factus  est  homo,  et  masculus 
et  femina,  ergo  et  tune  et  postea.  Neque  enim  tune  et  non 
postea,  aut  vero  postea  et  non  tune  ;  nee  alii  postea,  sed  iidem 
ipsi  aliter  tune,  aliter  postea.  Quaeret  tune  quomodo.  Respondebo 
postea  visibiliter,  sicut  species  humanae  constitutionis  nota 
nobis  est;  non  tamen  parentibus  generantibus,  sed  ille  de  limo,  ilia 
de  costa  ejus.  Quaeret  tune  quo  modo.  Respondebo,  invisi- 
biliter,  potentialiter,  causaliter  quomodo  fiunt  futura  non  facta. 
Hie  forte  non  intelligit  ....  Datur  quidem  de  seminibus  ad 
hanc  nam  nonnulla  similitude,  propter  ilia  quae  in  eis  futura 
conserta  sunt :  verum  tamen  ante  omnia  visibilia  semina  sunt 
illae  causae, 

When  showing  how  the  creation  was  finished  on  the 
sixth  day,  and  is,  nevertheless,  still  in  progress,  he  says  : — 

Nunc  autem  quia  jam  et  consummata  quodam  modo;  et 
quodam  modo  inchoata  sunt.:  ea  ipsa  quae  consequentibus 
evolvenda  temporibus  primitus  Deus  simul  omnia  creavit,  cum 
fecerat  mundum  ;  consummata  quidem,  quia  nihil  habent  ilia  in 
naturis  propriis,  quibus  suorurn  temporum  cursus  agunt,  quod  non 
in  istis  causaliter  factum  sit ;  inchoata  vero,  quoniam  quaedam 
erant  c,uasi  semina  futurorum,  per  saeculi  tractum  ex  occulto  in 
manifestum  locis  congruis  exerenda.  .  .  .  Consumasse  quippe 
ista  intelligimus  Deum,  cum  creavit  omnia  simul  ita  perfecte 
ut  nihil  ei  adhuc  in  ordine  temporum  creandum  esset,  quod  non 
hie  ab  eo  jam  in  ordine  causarum  creatum  esset.  Inchoasset 
autem,  ut  quod  hie  praefixerat  causis,  post  impleret  effectis.1 

1  Lib.  vi.,  c.  xi. 
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Our  readers  must  be  wearied  by  this  loug  series  of 
extracts,  but  they  will  kindly  have  patience  for  one  more  : — 

Verumtamen  sic  factus  homo,  quemadmodum  illae  primae 
causae  habebant  ut  fieret  primus  homo  .  .  .  secundum  causalem 
rationem  in  qua  primitus  factus  erat.  Nam  si  aliter  factus  est,  non 
eum  Deus  in  illorum  sex  dierum  operibus  fecerat  .  .  .  qui  simul  et 
consummaverat  inchoata  propter  perfectionem  causalium  rationum 
et  inchoaverat  consummanda  propter  ordinem  temporum.  Si  ergo 
in  illis  primis  rerum  causis,  quas  mundo  primitus  Creator  inser- 
uit,  non  tantum  posuit  quod  de  limo  formaturus  erat  hoininem 
sed  etiam,  etc.1 

These  are  some  of  the  passages  mainly  relied  on  by 
evolutionists;  some  of  them  have,  however,  been  quoted  in 
favour  of  the  other  side.  We,  none  the  less,  submit  that  their 
natural  interpretation,  and,  consequently  St.  Augustine's 
meaning,  is  that  '  God,  simultaneously  with  the  creation 
of  the  world,'  created  all  living  things,  not  in  the  perfect 
species  now  known  to  us,  but  in  certain  primordial 
forms,  from  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Providence  operating  through  secondary  causes, 
all  existing  organisms  are  evolved.'  That  this  proposition 
faithfully  represents  the  mind  of  Augustine,  will  be  evident 
by  comparing  its  various  clauses  with  the  passages  quoted ; 
and  by  comparing  it  with,  say,  Darwin's  definitions,  it  will 
likewise  be  seen  to  embody  the  essential  elements  of  the 
evolutionary  hypothesis. 

In  the  course  of  his  article,  Father  Burton  says,  thai 
in  the  saint's  writings,  we  look  in  vain  for  the  essential 
elements  of  evolution,  uncreated  species,  transformed  species, 
mutable  species.  We  certainly  look  in  vain  for  uncreated 
species,  but,  then,  Huxley  has  already  told  us  that  the  trans- 
formism  hypothesis  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  special 
creation  of  a  primitive  germ.  Mutability  of  species,  in 
some  sense  or  other,  does  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  theory ; 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  are  to  admit  indefinite 
variability  as  having  a  necessary  connection  with  it.  Nay, 
Darwin,  though  he  insisted  very  strongly  upon  variability 
effected  by  natural  selection  as  the  main,  if  not  exclusive, 

1  Loc  eit.,  c.  xv. 
VOL.  V.  Z 
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factor,  would  appear  to  confine  development  within  the  limits 
of  each  class  or  group,  to  direct  it  along  appropriate  lines, 
predetermined  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  original  forms. 
At  present  scientific  opinion  appears  to  be  tending  towards 
'  stability '  of   species,    having   receded   from   absolute  im- 
mobility on  the  one  hand,  and  from  indefinite  variability  on 
the  other.    '  Stability,'  signifying  development  along  definite 
lines,   from  a  simple  to  a  more  highly  organized  mode  of 
existence,  would-be  quite  consistent   with  the  teaching  of 
Augustine.    Besides,  we  must  remember  that  minute  analysis 
and  exhaustive  discussion  of  biological  problems  were  not 
common  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  ;  that  the  mental 
habits  of  the  time,  formed  in  great  part  by  Platonic  influences, 
found  their  most  appropriate  sphere  in  enunciating  general 
principles,  in  delineating  the  mean  features  of  a  type,  and  were 
utterly    alien   to    the    close,    scrutinizing    investigation   of 
intermediate  steps  and  subordinate  agencies ;  and  that  these 
questions  had  not  then  assumed  such  a  position  in  human 
consciousness  as  would  admit  of  their  being  formulated  in 
the  technical  and   highly  elaborate  terminology  of  Charles 
Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer.     De  Genesi  ad  Liter  am  is  not 
the  Origin  of  Species  nor  one  of  the  volumes   of  Synthetic 
Philosophy  ;  and  to  assert  that  St.  Augustine  did  not  hold 
some  of  the  opinions  maintained  in  these  publications  is  just 
as  unreasonable  as  to  say  he  had  nothing  in  common  with 
Kant,  because   he  did  not  employ  the  cumbersome  jargon 
of  the  German  philosopher. 

Complaint  was  made  in  Father  Burton's  article  about 
equivocal  translation  of  the  more  important  terms  of 
St.  Augustine,  rationes  causales  being  called  germs,  genera- 
tions, evolution  in  its  technical  sense,  and  so  on.  Complaints 
of  this  nature  are  legitimate,  and  sometime  very  necessary, 
to  prevent  an  author  being  misinterpreted.  But  it  is  the 
essence  of  translation  to  select  language  best  fitted  to 
convey  the  author's  meaning.  However,  to  prevent  any 
undue  influence  of  this  sort  the  extracts  are  given  in  Latin. 
Again  it  was  stated  .  .  .  '  All  these  can  be  aptly  expressed 
by  the  word  evolution,  never  used  by  St.  Augustine — in  its 
ordinary  (etymological)  sense,  but  not  in  its  technical  sense.' 
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The  word  '  evolution  '  as  a  noun-substantive  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  used  by  St.  Augustine  in  any  sense ;  but  as  a  verb 
or  participle  it  is  several  times  used  in  the  quotations ;  but 
whether  it  be  in  a  technical  sense  is  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  reader. 

The  accuracy  of  this  interpretation  of  St.  Augustine  is 
assured  by  its  being  adopted  by  Peter  Lombard,  St.  Thomas, 
Suarez,  Molina,  and  by  the  Augustinian  School  of  Theology. 
This  paper  is  already  so  burdened  by  quotation,  that  only 
very  few  references  are  admissible.  These  authors  admit 
that  the  fathers  are  divided  on  the  explanation  of  Genesis, 
that  the  majority  of  them  hold  the  theory  which  is  now 
called  special  creation,  and  that  Augustine  maintained  the 
contradictory  opinion. 

Lombard  says :  '  Some  of  the  holy  fathers  who  have 
studied  the  words  and  secrets  of  God  appear  to  have  differed 
on  this  matter  (creation).  Some  have  held  that  all  things 
were  created  at  once,  in  matter  and  form,  which  Augustine 
seems  to  have  taught.  '* 

'With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  created  things, 
Catholic  commentators  differ.  Some  say  that  things  were 
created  and  distributed  according  to  their  species  in  the 
course  of  six  days.  Others,  however,  think  that  they  were 
not  created  in  intervals  of  time ;  but,  being  created  simul- 
taneously, sprang  into  existence,  which  Augustine  in  many 
ways  attempts  to  prove.'2 

St.  Thomas :  '  We  must  here  distinguish  between  the 
exposition  of  Augustine  and  that  of  other  saints.  For 
Augustine  does  not  place  order  of  time  in  these  works  (of 
creation),  but  only  of  origin  and  nature.' 3 

'  But  about  the  production  of  plants,  Augustine  differed 
from  others.  Some  expositors  say  that  plants  were  pro- 
duced actually  (actu)  in  their  species,  as  the  letter  of 
Scripture  indicates.  But  Augustine  holds  that  then  the 
earth  causally  produced  plant  life.' 4  He  says  the  same  with 
regards  to  the  production  of  fishes  and  birds  ; 5  and  also 

1  Lib.  ii.,  Dist.  xii.  ±  Loc.  cit.,  Art.  ii. 

-  Loc.  cit.,  xv.  s  Quest.  lxxi 

a  Quaest.  Ixix.,  Art.  i. 
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shows  the  distinction  between  Augustine  and  the  other 
fathers  in  their  respective  commentaries  on  the  question 
were  all  the  seven  days  one  day. 

In  addition  to  the  quotation  already  made,  Suarez  says  : 
'  We  are  therefore  certain  that  these  organisms  (animantia) 
were  created  in  the  days  in  which  they  are  said  to  have  been 
made,  not  in  principle  (virtute)  or  in  embryo,  but  actually 
and  in  themselves.  Although  Augustine,  persisting  in  his 
opinion,  appears  to  hold  the  contrary. ' l  Having  attempted  to 
refute  St.  Augustine,  he  sums  up  : — '  Thirdly,  it  must  be  said 
that  all  these  animals  were  produced  in  a  perfect  state,  in 
single  individuals  or  in  their  respective  species,  according 
to  the  nature  of  each.  Therefore,  all  were  created  complete 
and  perfect  in  all  their  members.'  What  can  be  the  opinions 
of  Augustine  which  have  this  conclusion  for  their  contra- 
dictory ? 

Cardinal  Noris,  the  glory  of  the  Augustinian  Schools  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  his  Vindiciae  Augustinianae,2 
rejecting  the  reproaches  and  censures  of  modern  theologians 
on  St.  Augustine's  interpretation  of  Genesis  says  : '  Augustine, 
because  he  saw  that  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  six  days 
was  beset  with  the  gravest  difficulty,  excogitated  an  opinion 
subtle  and  well  worthy  of  himself,  mystically  interpreting,  &c.' 
Having  explained  the  saint's  meaning,  he  enumerates  the 
principal  authorities  on  both  sides.  Among  those  who 
censured  the  saint  were  Suarez,  Molina,  Cornelius  a  Lapide 
and  Arriaga,  who  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  opinion  of  the 
saint,  were  it  not  for  the  saint's  patronage,  would  be  con- 
demned as  heretical.  On  the  other  side,  he  quotes  Albertus- 
Magnus;  '  without  prejudice  of  a  better  opinion,  we  ought  to 
agree  with  Augustine,'  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bonaventure,  and 
from  the  Augustianian  writers,  Egidius  Eomanus,  and 
Emmanuel  Cerda,  Professor  of  Coimbra. 

Augustinian  tradition  finds  eloquent  expression  in  Berti, 
one  of  the  ablest  theologians  of  the  eighteenth  century  : 
'  Molina,  Arriaga,  and  a  few  others  censure  Augustine's 


1  Tract  de  opere  sex  dierum,  cap.  vii.  and  viii. 
'Cap.  iv., 
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opinion  of  the  six  days  as  false,  erroneous,  and  proximate 
heresy ;  and  think  the  opposite  opinion  as  more  conform- 
able to  the  letter,  and  as  alone  true  and  probable.'  In  his 
vindication  of  the  exposition  of  his  Holy  Father  he  discusses 
the  various  meanings  of  the  word  '  day,'  and  having  quoted 
the  rendering  in  the  Greek  codex  of  this  word,  as  it  lies  in 
Gen.  ii.  4,  he  proceeds  :  '  What  clearer  language  can  be 
brought  forward  to  demonstrate  that  the  primitive  forms 
(stirpes)  and  germs  were  created  in  the  day  in  which  God 
founded  the  heavens  and  earth,  and  accomplished  all  genera- 
tions ? '  Upon  Gen.  ii.  5,  he  says  :  '  But  every  plant  of  the 
field,  and  every  herb  produced  on  the  fourth  day  are  nothing 
else  than  the  earth  created  on  the  first  day  with  the  original 
(semine)  '  of  all  primitive  forms  (stirpes)  and  germs.  .  .  .' 
But  what  is  the  plant  before  it  shoots  up  ?  What  is  the  herb 
before  it  germinates,  except  the  earth  impregnated  with 
primitive  cells  (seminibus)  ?  1 

Here,  now,  we  find  all  these  authorities  concur  in  ascribing 
to  St.  Augustine  a  theory  contradicting  that  commonly  held 
by  other  fathers  ;  namely,  that  there  was  a  series  of  creative 
acts,  separated  by  intervals  of  time,  that  the  manifold  forms 
of  organic  life  were  created,  not  in  primitive  germs  antece- 
dent to  all  visible  seeds,  which  should  in  the  course  of  time 
develop  into  the  higher  form,  now  known  to  us,  but  actually, 
perfect,  complete  in  all  their  members.  When  we  find 
an  interpretation  of  an  author  admitted  during  many 
centuries  by  men  widely  differing  in  nationality,  influence, 
and  opinion,  and  having  no  conceivable  motive  to  misin- 
terpret; when  we  find  this  interpretation  assailed  by  opponents 
as  almost  heretical,  and  admired  by  disciples  who  applaud 
its  sublimity  while  they  vindicate  its  orthodoxy,  we  must 
conclude  that  such  is  the  natural  meaning  of  the  disputed 
passages.  Consequently,  in  reply  to  the  question :  Was 
St.  Augustine  an  evolutionist,  we  answer,  emphatically,  in 
the  affirmative. 

That  St.  Augustine  could  have  been  read  in  any  other 
sense  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  unhappy  results  of 

1  Lib.  ii.,  c.  2. 
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controversy.  The  teaching  of  the  Church  and  the  meaning 
of  evolution  were  alike  imperfectly  understood,  and  in  the 
stress  of  polemical  exigency  it  was  highly  convenient  to 
deprive  evolutionists  of  the  support  which  St.  Augustine 
apparently  afforded  them.  We  have  now  entered  the  period 
of  careful  inquiry  and  calm  judicious  discussion ;  we  are  less 
influenced  by  preconceived  notions,  and  the  passionate 
assertions  and  recriminations  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
conflict  are  passing  away.  Evolutionists  no  longer  recom- 
mend their  theory  for  its  religious  hostility;  and  they  are 
no  longer  asked,  as  one  of  them  was  by  an  Anglican  Bishop 
at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  which  was  the 
monkey,  their  father  or  their  grandfather.  All  which  is  yet 
another  indication  that  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  by 
the  process  of  the  suns. 

PATRICK  F-  COAKLEY,  O.S.A. 
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IRotes   anb    Queries 

THEOLOGY 

QUESTIONS    REGARDING    ABSTINENCE:     MARGARINE    AS 
A   SUBSTITUTE    FOR    BUTTER 

EEV.  DEAR  SIR, — 1.  Would  you  kindly  say  if  there  is  any 
justification  for  holding  that  the  dispensation,  on  days  of  fast  and 
abstinence,  for  the  use  of  lard,  extends  also  to  the  use  of  suet 
and  dripping?  Unless  my  memory  be  at  fault,  I  was  taught  to 
believe  that  there  was  an  express  decision  to  the  contrary. 

2.  Again,  what  is  to  be  said  of  substituting  margarine  for 
butter  on  fasting  days  and  days  of  abstinence  ? 

GRATUS. 

1.  Our  correspondent's  memory  is,  probably,  quite 
accurate.  There  were  several  express  decisions  to  the  effect 
that  dispensations  permitting  condimenta  ex  adipe  were  to  be 
interpreted  as  allowing  the  use  of  lard  only.  Of  these  deci- 
sions it  will  suffice  to  mention  one,  given  by  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  the  Penitentiary  : — 

An  in  concessione  condimentorum  (vulgo  di  grasso)  intelli- 
gatur  concessus  usus  condimenti  ex  adipe  cujuscumqueanimalis? 
Eesp.  utcndum  tantum  condimento  smno. 

It  is  now,  however,  certain  that  the  fat  of  any  animal  is 
included  under  the  general  form  condimenta  ex  adipe,  or  any 
similar  expression  ;  for  we  find  this  clearly  stated  in  a  reply 
of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition,  given  May  1, 
1889.  This  reply  seems  to  have,  for  some  time,  escaped 
general  notice.  It  was,  however,  referred  to  in  a  reply  of 
the  same  Congregation  published  in  1895  (?)  :— 

In  riposta  alia  pregiata  sua  del  12  corrente  diretta  a 
Monsignor  Commissario  generale  di  questa  Supremo  partecipo 
a  Vostra  Signoria  che  nella  feria  IV.,  Maggio  1899,  proposito  il 
quesito  se  Pexpressione  condimenti  di  grasso  usata  negli  indulti 
per  la  Quaresima  e  pei  condimenti  fra  1'anno,  dovesse  inten- 
dersi  del  grasso  di  qualita  animale,  gli  Emi.  Signori  Card. 
Inquisitori  general!  miei  colleghi  risposero  ;  affirmative,  . 

Rl  CARD.  MONACO. 
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Whether  we  are  to  look  upon  this  utterance  of  the 
Inquisition  as  a  modification  of  the  hitherto  existing  law,  or 
as  a  change  of  interpretation  merely,  it  is,  at  all  events, 
manifest  that  the  opinion  formerly  based  on  the  older  inter- 
pretation of  the  Congregation  of  the  Penitentiary  is  no 
longer  tenable. 

Moreover,  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  there  never 
was  any  ground  for  restricting  the  dispensation  to  the  use 
of  lard.  The  faculties  granted  to  the  Irish  bishops  in  1877 
expressly  empowered  them  to  permit  the  use,  not  only  of 
lard  (laridum),  but  also  of  other  fats  (sagimen).  If  our 
correspondent  consults  the  Acta  et  Deer  eta  of  the  Maynooth 
Synod,1  he  will  find  that,  while  the  bishops  asked  for  facul- 
ties to  permit  '  diebus  jejunii,  exceptis  solemnioribus,  usus 
laridi  tanquam  condimenti,'  faculties  were  expressly  granted 
for  the  use  laridi  et  sagiminis;  or,  as  it  is  put  in  the  facul- 
ties granted  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Dublin  in  1853,  and 
extended  to  all  the  Irish  bishops  in  1877,  '  condimenti  ex 
adipe  vel  pinguedine  animalium  confectiC  We  may  note,  in 
passing,  that  whereas  the  bishops  asked  for  powers  to  dispense 
on  fast*  days  (diebus  jejunii),  the  faculties  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  which  were  now  extended  to  all  the  Irish  bishops, 
were  expressly  available  for  days  of  abstinence  merely  as 
well  as  for  fasting  days  (diebus  abstinentiae  et  jejunii). 

It  is  quite  certain,  therefore,  that  the  Irish  bishops  can, 
in  virtue  of  the  faculties  granted  in  1877,  permit  the  use  of 
lard,  dripping,  or  suet  per  modum  condimenti,  exceptis  solem- 
nioribus, on  all  days  either  of  fast  or  abstinence  throughout 
the  year.  The  restriction  exceptis  solemnioribus  is  taken  to 
mean  that  the  use  of  lard  cannot,  in  virtue  of  this  particular 
faculty,  be  granted  on  days  of  strict  fast — Ash  Wednesday, 
Good  Friday,  and,  in  certain  dioceses,  Spy  Wednesday. 

2.  No  Lenten  indult  that  we  have  seen  contains  any 
express  reference  to  the  use  of  margarine  as  a  substitute  for 
butter ;  nor  has  there  been,  so  far  as  we  know,  any  authori- 
tative decision  on  the  matter  from  any  quarter.  If  we  may 

»  Vid.  pp.  352,  353,  356. 

a  An  expression  which  might  leave  some  room  for  doubt  whether  it 
included  days  of  abstinence  merely. 
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venture  an  opinion,  we  think  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
decision,  no  difficulty  should  be  made  by  our  correspondent 
about  permitting  margarine  whenever  butter  is  allowed.  The 
use  of  margarine  is,  we  are  informed,  becoming  so  common, 
especially  among  the  poor,  and  the  difficulty — not  to  say 
impossibility — of  distinguishing  it  from  butter  is  so  great, 
that  to  prohibit  it,  when  butter  is  allowed,  would  be  to  place 
an  additional  burden  on  the  poor,  and  to  give  persons  of  all 
classes  an  occasion  for  anxiety  and  scruples.  Eventually, 
margarine  is  certain  to  be  recognised  as  a  lawful  substitute 
for  butter.  Pending  an  express  decision,  or  without  any 
decision,  we  think  that,  all  things  considered,  the  use  of 
margarine  for  butter  may  well  be  connived  at. 

In  these  dioceses  in  which  lard  is  permitted  per  modum 
condimenti  there  is,  of  course,  no  difficulty  about  using 
margarine  as  a  condiment;  and,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said 
that,  in  addition  to  the  general  considerations  urged  above, 
there  is,  in  these  dioceses,  special  reason  to  hold  the  use  of 
margarine  lawful,  not  only  as  a  condiment,  in  the  stricter 
acceptation  of  that  word,  but  as  a  substitute  for  butter  in 
all  its  various  uses. 

PARISH    PRIESTS    DISPENSING   POWER    IN    LAWS    OF   FAST 
AND  ABSTINENCE 

REV.  DEAR  SIR, — Can  parish  priests  dispense  in  the  laws  of 
fast  and  abstinence  ?  From  the  Lenten  Indult  of  this  diocese  I 
infer  that  they  cannot.  The  bishop  delegates  them  to  dispense, 
which  would  be  unnecessary  if  they  had  the  power  already. 

C.  C. 

Parish  priests  have,  from  custom,  the  power  to  dispense 
their  parishioners,  in  individual  cases,  from  the  fast  or 
abstinence.  Without  any  delegation  from  his  bishop,  a  parish 
priest,  therefore,  can,  anywhere  and  at  any  time  during  the 
year,  for  sufficient  cause,  dispense  one  of  his  parishioners 
from  the  fast  or  abstinence,  or  from  both.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  our  correspondent  probably  misinterprets  the 
indult  of  his  bishop  ;  at  all  events,  the  inference  deduced  is 
false.  We  have  not  seen  the  indult,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
interpret  it.  It  may  be  that  the  bishop  merely  desires  to 
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draw  attention,  in  the  indult,  to  the  fact  that  a  parish 
priest  can  dispense  his  parishioners;  or,  it  may  be,  that 
he  extends  the  parish  priest's  power,  so  that  he  can  dispense 
others  than  his  own  parishioners.  If  the  bishop,  indeed, 
merely  desires  to  delegate  his  parish  priests  to  dispense 
their  own  parishioners,  the  only  result  is  that  the  parish 
priests  have  power  to  dispense  from  two  sources.  They 
lose  nothing  by  addition.  They  can,  in  virtue  of  the  bishop's 
delegation,  give  jure  extraordinario  dispensations,  which 
jure  ordinario  they  have  already  power  to  grant. 

CAN  PERSONS  DISPENSED  FROM  THE  LAW  OF  FASTING 
USE  AT  DISCRETION  WHATEVER  IS  ALLOWED  BY  THE 
LENTEN  INDULT  TO  THE  FAITHFUL  GENERALLY  AT 
THE  PRINCIPAL  MEAL 

DELEGATION  FROM  A  PARISH  PRIEST  TO  DISPENSE  IN  FAST 
OR  ABSTINENCE 

REV.  DEAR  Sin, — An  answer  to  the  two  following  practical 
questions  in  the  next  number  of  the  I.  E.  RECORD  will  much 
oblige  : — 

1.  Can  persons  who  are  dispensed  from  the  law  of  fasting,  by 
a  parish  priest,  v.g.,  lawfully  take  as  often  as  they  wish,  in  any 
day,  whatever  is  allowed  at  their  principal  meal  to  persons  who 
are  bound  to  fast  ? 

2.  May  a  curate  be  delegated  by  his  parish  priest  to  dispense 
in  fast  and  abstinence  ? 

T.  H. 

1.  The  first  question  put  by  our  correspondent  raises 
certain  points  that  we  have  not  seen  discussed  by  the 
theologians.  We  give  our  view  of  the  matter  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

The  following  case  will  illustrate  the  question  proposed. 
In  a  certain  diocese,  meat  is  allowed  by  the  Lenten  indult, 
at  the  principal  meal,  on  the  Mondays  of  Lent,  to  those  who 
are  bound  to  fast.  A  certain  person  in  that  diocese,  for 
sufficient  cause,  obtains  from  his  parish  priest  (or  from  the 
bishop  or  other  competent  authority)  a  dispensation  in  the 
fast,  which  removes,  let  us  suppose,  all  limits  regarding 
quantity.  He  can  now,  of  course,  take  as  many  meals  as 
he  pleases,  and  he  can  take  meat  at  one  of  them.  But  can 
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he  take  meat  a  second  or  a  third  time,  and  as  often  as  he 
wishes  ?  That  is  an  illustration  of  the  question  raised  by 
our  correspondent. 

At  the  outset,  we  may  reply  briefly,  as  follows.  The 
privileges  of  a  person  dispensed  from  the  fast  are,  outside  the 
principal  meal,  which  is  regulated  by  the  indult,  and  the 
collation  and  frustulum,  which  are  sanctioned  by  custom, 
solely  determined,  in  regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
food  and  the  number  of  times  at  which  certain  kinds  of  food 
may  be  taken,  not  by  the  general  indult,  but  by  the  extent 
of  his  own  dispensation  (from  the  parish  priest,  v.g.). 

In  the  remarks  we  are  about  to  make,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  by  Lenten  indults  we  mean  throughout  the 
ordinary  general  Lenten  dispensations  which  bishops  are 
authorized  by  the  Holy  See  to  grant.  With  certain  extraor- 
dinary indults  sometimes  given  in  virtue  of  more  special 
faculties  we  have  no  concern. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  arising  from 
the  use  of  the  word  fast  in  a  two-fold  sense.  The  law  of 
fasting  is  sometimes  taken  to  mean  the  law  which  imposes 
certain  restrictions  either  on  the  quantity  or  quality  of  food 
that  may  be  taken  on  certain  days.  In  a  stricter  sense,  the 
law  of  fasting  is  that  which  primarily  regards  the  quantity 
of  food  that  may  be  taken,  and  the  quality  only  secondarily. 
The  law  of  abstinence  regards  exclusively  the  quality  of 
food. 

We  desire  specially  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  while  the 
fast,  as  opposed  to  the  abstinence,  primarily  regards  the 
quantity  of  food,  it  secondarily  regards  also  the  quality  of 
food.  For  example,  if  the  Lenten  abstinence  were  to  be 
totally  removed,  the  obligation  of  fasting  remaining  intact, 
persons  bound  to  fast  would,  of  course,  be  restricted  to  one 
full  meal  with  a  collation  and  frustulum  ;  but,  moreover,  at 
the  collation  and  frustulum,  they  would  be  restricted,  and  by 
the  law  of  fasting,  to  those  kinds  of  food  allowed  by 
custom. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  make  one  further  preliminary 
remark.  The  law  of  fasting,  as  distinct  again  from  absti- 
nence, imposes,  as  we  have  just  seen,  restrictions  on  quantity 
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and  on  quality.  Now,  either  of  these  restrictions  may,  by 
dispensation,  be  removed,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  without 
affecting  the  other.  Manifestly,  restrictions  on  quality  may 
be  removed  without  touching  restrictions  on  quantity ;  and 
just  as  custom  has,  as  regards  the  collation,  somewhat 
relaxed  the  law  of  fasting  in  so  far  as  quantity  is  concerned, 
leaving  intact  certain  restrictions  on  quality,  so  a  dispensa- 
tion may  still  further  relax  the  law  against  quantity,  without 
removing  the  restrictions  on  quality.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  the  fast,  as  distinct  from  the  abstinence,  affects  only 
quantity;  so  that,  if  all  restrictions  as  to  quantity  were 
removed,  all  restrictions  of  quality,  as  far  as  they  arise  from 
the  fast,  would  necessarily  disappear  also.  But  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  reply  that,  if  that  contention  were  just,  a  person 
fasting  might  make  his  collation  of  about  eight  ounces,  and 
his  frustulum  also  consist  altogether  of  salmon,  for  example. 
For  custom  has  relaxed  the  law  against  quantity,  and  the  law 
of  abstinence  does  not  prohibit  fish.  To  us,  therefore,  it  seems 
manifest  that  the  law  of  fasting  may  be  entirely  removed, 
as  far  as  it  regulates  quantity,  without  being  relaxed  in  so 
far  as  it  regulates  quality. 

Let  us  take  again,  then,  the  general  question  formulated 
in  our  correspondent's  letter :  '  Can  persons  who  are 
dispensed  from  the  law  of  fasting  by  a  parish  priest,  v.g., 
lawfully  take,  as  often  as  they  wish,  in  any  day,  whatever  is 
allowed  at  their  principal  meal  to  persons  bound  to  fast  ?' 

1.  Persons  dispensed  from  the  fast — assuming  that  all 
restriction  as  to  quantity  is  removed — can,  of  course,  take, 
as  often  as  they  please,  and  in  what  quantity  they  please, 
fasting  fare.     By  fasting  fare  in  this  connection  we  mean 
fare,  the  use  of  which  custom  has  sanctioned,  outside  the 
one  meal,  for  persons  fasting. 

2.  Can  they  take,  however,  as  often  as  they  wish,  non- 
fasting  fare  which  is  allowed,   at   one  meal,  by  a  general 
Lenten  dispensation  (in  abstinence)  to  persons  bound  to 
fast?    According  to   a  general  principle,   now  universally 
admitted,  those    who   are,   by  reason  of   age,   labour,   or 
infirmity,   exempt    from    the   law   of  fasting  may  take,   at 
discretion,    whatever  is   allowed   by   a   general    indult    to 
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those  bound  to  fast,  unless  a  restriction  be  expressly 
or  implicitly  imposed  by  the  bishop.  Are  those  who  are 
dispensed  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those  exempt 
for  the  causes  just  named?  Two  questions  may  be 
distinguished :  (a)  Can  those  dispensed  from  the  fast  use, 
at  discretion,  what  is  allowed,  at  the  principal  meal  only,  to 
persons  bound  to  fast?  (6)  Whence  does  this  particular 
privilege,  if  it  exists,  come  ?  Does  it  come  from  the  episcopal 
indult,  or  from  the  parish  priest's  (or  bishop's)  subsequent 
dispensation  in  the  fast. 

Let  us  assume,  for  a  moment,  that  dispensed  persons 
are,  like  persons  exempt  without  a  dispensation,  free  to 
take  at  discretion  what  is  allowed  to  persons  fasting  at  the 
principal  meal ;  and  let  us  take  the  second  question  (b) 
first.  Does  this  privilege — supposing  them  to  have  the 
same  privilege  as  persons  exempt — come  from  the  Lenten 
indult,  or  from  the  subsequent  dispensation  ? 

Now,  at  first  sight,  it  might  appear  most  natural  that, 
once  a  man  is  dispensed  from  the  fast  by  the  parish  priest, 
v.g.,  he  is,  eo  .ipso,  put  into  the  category  of  those  exempt 
by  age,  v.g.  ;  and  that,  therefore,  according  to  the  general 
principle  laid  down  above,  the  dispensations  of  the  Lenten 
indult — presupposing  that  there  is  no  restriction — would 
avail  him,  not  at  one  meal  only,  but  at  discretion.  In  that 
view,  he  could  take  meat  as  often  as  he  pleased  on  a  fast 
day  on  which  meat  is  allowed  to  the  faithful  generally  at 
one  meal.  We  cannot,  however,  accept  that  view,  and  for 
the  following  reasons. 

1.  While  almost  all  (modern)  theologians,  following  the 
decisions  of  the  Congregations,  are  careful  to  note  the 
above-mentioned  privileges  of  those  exempt  by  reason  of  age, 
labour,  or  infirmity,  no  theologian,  no  decision  can  be  quoted 
for  extending  these  same  privileges  to  persons  merely 
dispensed.  We  have  consulted  many  Lenten  indults  also. 
Many  of  them  give  in  detail  the  privileges  of  those  exempt 
from  fasting  by  reason  of  age,  labour,  or  infirmity ;  but  not 
one  gives  any  indication  that  persons  merely  dispensed  are 
to  be  treated  like  persons  exempt.  But  we  need  not  dwell  on 
this  negative  evidence,  for  we  have  an  express  decision  from 
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a  former  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  that  dispensed  persons 
are  not  to  be  treated  like  those  exempt  by  reason  of  age  or 
labour. 

We  cannot  do  better,  perhaps,  than  reprint  the  document 
from  the  pages  of  the  I.  E.  BECOKD,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  not  otherwise  have  an  opportunity  of  finding  it. 
The  learned  editor 1  introduced  the  document  with  the 
following  words,  in  which  he  explained  the  question,  and 
gave  the  Card.  Prefect's  answer  :— 

The  question  proposed  was  whether  persons  who  are  merely 
dispensed2  from  the  obligation  of  fasting  are  at  liberty — like  those 
who  are  exempt  ratione  aetatis  vel  laboris* — to  eat,  totics 
quoties,  whatever  is  allowed  by  the  diocesan  regulations  to  the 
faithful  generally  at  the  principal  meal.  The  answer  is  in  the 
negative . 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  letter : — * 

ILLME.  ET  KME.  DOMINK, — Inepistola  quam  ad  me  dedita  sub  die 
10  Julii  nuper  praeteriti  dubium  proponis  circa  jejuniurn  quod 
sic  habet.  '  Utrum  Fideles  qui  sive  ab  Episcopo,  Apostolica 
auctoritate,  sive  ob  aliam  rationern  a  lege  jejunii  dispensantur,  sint 
eo  ipso  a  lege  abstinentiae  ita  disperisati,  ut  licite  vesci  possint 
carnibus  pluries  iri  die  omnibus  diebus  quibus  esus  carnium 
conceditur  jejunantibus? '  Subdis  autem  quod  non  eadem  sit 
hac  de  re  Episcoporum  sententia.  cum  nonnullis  applicanda 
videatur  dispensatis  regula  quae  aiiicit  fideles  qui  ratione  aetatis 
vel  laboris  jejunare  non  tenentur,  aliis  vero  non  item. 

Respondeo  igitur  absque  ulla  haesitatione  quaesito  a  Te  pro- 
posito,  Negative.  Alia  est  enim  ratio  dispensatorum,  alia  vero 
illorum  qui  legi  jejunii  non  subjiciuntur.  Primis  enim  indultum 
non  suffragatur  nisi  pro  unica  comestione,  quemadmodum  docet 
Benedictus  XIV.  in  nota  Encyclica  diei  10  Junii  1745,  super 
jejumo,  aliis  vero  (scilicet  a  lege  exemptis)  licet  uti  cibis  ab 
indulto  concessis,  quoties  in  die  utuntur  jure  quo  pollent  mandu- 
candi. 

Precor  Deum,  &c. 

Romae  die  22  August!  1876. 

A.  Card.  FEANCHI,  Praef. 

1  Dr.  CaiT,  now  Archbishop  of  Melbourne. 

2  The  italics  throughout  are  in  the  original. 

:1  "When  this  was  written  it  was  not  yet  rleurly  decided  that  persons  exempt 
by  reason  of  infirmity  were  to  be  treated  like  those  exempt  for  the  two  onuses 
named. 

4  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Oregon. 
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It  will  be  remarked — (1)  that  the  Cardinal  Prefect  dis- 
tinguishes, in  relation  to  the  point  under  discussion,  between 
those  dispensed  from  the  fast,  and  those  who,  without  dis- 
pensation, are  already  exempt;  (2)  that  he  distinctly  states, 
that  those  two  classes  are  not  on  the  same  footing ;  (3)  that 
he  lays  down  that  those  merely  dispensed  cannot,  in  virtue 
of  the  general  indult,  use  toties  quoties  the  dispensations  in 
abstinence  granted  by  the  indult  to  persons  fasting ;  (4)  that 
he  does  not  touch  the  question  how  far  dispensed  persons 
are  liberated  by  their  own  dispensation  as  distinct  from  the 
general  indult.  The  reason  alleged  for  the  negative  answer 
shows  that  the  Cardinal  Prefect  in  his  reply  regarded  the 
position  of  dispensed  persons  in  so  far  as  it  was  affected 
by  the  general  indult  only. 

On  grounds  negative  and  positive,  then,  it  would  appear 
that  the  dispensations  of  the  Lenten  indult  in  abstinence 
are  not  available  outside  the  principal  meal  for  those  merely 
dispensed  from  fasting.  It  follows,  therefore — and  this  is  the 
answer  to  the  question  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves — that 
if  dispensed  persons  can  use  toties  quoties  the  dispensations 
of  the  indult,  their  privilege  must  come,  not  from  the  Lenten 
indult,  or  any  general  rule  affecting  the  interpretation  of 
the  indult,  but  from  the  dispensation  in  fasting. 

The  state  of  the  case  is  this.  The  ordinary  Lenten  in- 
dult does  not  touch  the  law  of  fasting,  but  only  the  law  of 
abstinence ;  in  the  case  of  those  not  exempt  from  the  fast 
the  dispensations  of  the  indult,  therefore,  avail  for  one  meal 
only.  For,  any  relaxation — regarding  either  quantity  or 
quality — outside  the  one  meal  is  an  infringement  of  the  fast. 
A  person  seeking  a  dispensation  for  a  just  cause,  is,  the 
moment  before  he  receives  his  dispensation,  subject  to  two 
obligations — (1)  in  regard  to  quantity,  he  is  restricted  to 
one  full  meal,  with  collation,  and  frustulum ;  and  (2)  in 
regard  to  quality,  he  is  restricted  to  those  kinds  of  food 
allowed  at  his  principal  meal  by  the  indult,  and  at  the 
collation,  &c.,  by  custom. 

Moreover,  as  we  have  shown  from  the  reply  of  Cardinal 
Franchi,  he  has  no  hope  of  further  relaxation  through  the 
Lenten  indult.  He  may  obtain  a  dispensation  from  the 
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parish  priest.  But,  even  then,  the  Lenten  indult  will  affect 
his  principal  meal  only. 

Assuming,  now,  what  we  have  already  proved,  that  a 
person  dispensed  from  the  fast  is  not  at  liberty,  in  virtue  of 
the  general  indult,  to  claim  the  same  privileges  as  those 
who  are  exempt  from  the  fast  without  a  dispensation,  it 
remains  to  answer  the  other  question  (a)  put  above  :  Are 
persons  dispensed  from  the  fast  allowed,  in  virtue  of  their  own 
dispensation  to  use,  at  discretion,  whatever  is  allowed  to  the 
faithful  at  their  principal  meal  ?  Presupposing  in  all  cases  a 
sufficient  cause,  the  position  of  such  persons  depends  alto- 
gether on  the  will  of  the  person  who  dispenses.  It  is  for  the 
parish  priest  or  other  person  granting  the  dispensation  to 
say  whether,  and  how  far,  he  consents  to  remove  the  restric- 
tions left  intact  by  custom  and  by  the  general  indult. 

It  is  his  duty  to  consider  how  far  the  cause  alleged 
justifies  him  in  removing  the  two  restrictions  above  men- 
tioned in  regard  to  quantity  and  quality.  He  may  relax 
one  or  both  restrictions  altogether  or  in  greater  or  less 
measure.  He  may  grant  the  same,  or  a  greater  or  less, 
measure  of  freedom  than  that  allowed  in  the  Lenten  indult 
to  persons  exempt  by  age.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate 
our  meaning.  The  parish  priest  may,  for  instance,  merely 
relax  the  restriction  in  quantity  only,  allowing,  say,  at  the 
collation,  a  few  ounces  more  than  the  law  allows  of  such 
fare  as  custom  sanctions  at  the  collation.  If  it  be  necessary, 
however,  to  allow  a  quantity  which  amounts  to  a  substantial 
violation  of  the  fast,  then,  of  course,  according  to  a  probable 
opinion,  the  law  restricting  quantity  ceases  altogether,  and 
the  person  so  dispensed  may  take  as  many  meals  as  he 
pleases.  Again,  for  example,  the  parish  priest  may  see 
reason  to  remove  not  only  the  restriction  as  to  quantity,  but 
also  to  relax  more  or  less  the  restrictions  regarding  quality; 
he  may  allow  lacticinia  at  discretion,  or  eggs  or  meat  once 
outside  the  principal  meal  or  at  discretion.  In  one  word, 
as  regards  the  principal  meal,  the  parish  priest  cannot 
curtail,  though  he  may  with  cause  enlarge,  the  dispensation 
granted  by  the  Lenten  indult  for  that  meal ;  as  for  meals 
other  than  the  principal  meal,  he  can  validly  maintain 
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or,  for  a  just  cause,  remove  any  or  all  of  the  restrictions — 
as  to  quantity  or  quality — which,  in  regard  to  those  bound 
to  fast,  remain  untouched  by  the  episcopal  indult.1 

If,  therefore,  the  parish  priest  in  granting  the  dispensa- 
tion clearly  expresses  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  given,  no 
difficulty  can  arise.  But  if,  as  usually  happens,  he  simply 
says,  '  I  dispense  you  in  the  fast,'  neither  expressly  placing 
or  removing  restrictions  ic  detail,  how  is  the  dispensation  to 
be  interpreted  ?  As  to  quantity,  such  a  dispensation  will  be 
readily  admitted  to  remove  all  restriction.  As  to  quality, 
there  may  be  room  for  some  difference  of  opinion.  We  are 
inclined  to  think,  that  such  a  dispensation  may  be  supposed 
to  place  the  person  dispensed  in  the  same  position,  as  that  in 
which  the  episcopal  indult  places  those  exempt  from  the  law 
of  fasting  by  reason  of  age,  labour,  or  sickness.  In  ordinary 
cases  a  person  asking  a  dispensation  desires  and  expects  to 
be  placed  on  an  equality  with  those  about  him,  who  are 
exempt  from  the  law  of  which  he  seeks  the  relaxation.  If  the 
dispensation  is  to  cover  more  or  less,  there  ought  to  be  a 
distinct  understanding  to  that  effect.  If  our  view  be  correct 
a  person  dispensed  might,  in  the  absence,  as  we  suppose,  of 
express  or  implied  restriction,  use  the  same  liberty  in  regard 
to  the  quality  of  food  outside  his  principal  meal,  as  the  Lenten 
indult  allows  to  those  exempt  from  the  fast.  When  the  person 
dispensing  acts  as  the  delegate  of  the  bishop,  there  will 
be  special  reason  to  think  that  the  dispensation  follows  the 
lines  of  the  episcopal  indult.  But,  even,  in  the  case  of 
those  who,  like  parish  priests,  dispense  in  their  own  right, 
the  same  rule  seems  to  us  not  unreasonable. 

2.  In  answer  to  our  correspondent's  second  question,  we 
need  only  say  that  as  the  parish  priest's  power  to  dispense 
in  fast  and  abstinence  belongs  to  his  ordinary  jurisdiction, 
he  can  delegate  that  power  to  his  curate  or  to  any  other 
priest. 

D.  MANNIX. 


1  It  should  always  be  noted,  however,  that  an  ordinary  dispensation  never 
removes  the  restriction  forbidding  fish  and  flesh  at  the  same  meal. 

VOL.  V.  2  A 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

RELIGIOUS     INSTRUCTION     IN     SCHOOLS 

REV.  DEAR  SIB, — Almost  every  month  we  have  Catechisms, 
revised  and  recommended  in  the  different  Catholic  periodicals, 
and  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  just  now  a  book  of  religious 
readings  is  much  more  necessary. 

We  have  already  quite  a  number  of  excellent  catechisms  from 
which  accurate  information  can  readily  be  obtained.  Such  cate- 
chisms as  Power's,  Gibson's,  Keenan's,  Frassinetti's,  Deharbe's — 
sometimes  called  Fander's, — Mannock's,  Collot's,  Gaume's,  not  to 
speak  of  D'Hauterive,  and  the  hand-books  of  Wilmer,  Schouppe, 
<tc.,  seem  amply  sufficient  to  supply  the  catechist  with  all 
the  knowledge  required  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duty. 
But  what  is  really  wanted  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  Book  of  Religious 
Readings,  which  could  be  used  as  an  ordinary  class-book  by  the 
advanced  classes  in  the  schools  during  the  time  set  apart  for 
religious  instruction,  and  which,  besides  assisting  the  children 
to  read  with  greater  facility,  would  also  enable  them  to  acquire 
information  which,  in  after  years,  would  hardly  ever  be  forgotten. 
This  book  might  contain  short  lessons  on — The  Creation,  Age  of 
the  World,  Age  of  the  Human  Race  ;  Deluge,  most  probable 
opinion,  or  even  the  three  opinions,  as  to  its  extent ;  Church,  not 
enemy  to  science ;  Ceremonies;  Division,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
of  Commandments ;  Blessed  Virgin,  Invocation  of  Saints, 
Images,  Infallibility  of  Pope,  Indulgences,  Inquisition,  Real 
Presence  ;  Protestantism,  cause  and  history  of ;  Predestination, 
Prosperity  of  nations  and  peoples  no  proof  of  possession  of  true 
religion  ;  Purgatory,  Primacy  of  St.  Peter,  Sacred  Scripture  alone 
not  sufficient  guide  and  rule  of  faith,  &c.  In  all,  the  book 
might  contain  seventy  or  eighty  lessons  on  the  foregoing,  and  on 
other  subjects,  a  correct  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  understanding  of  religion.  The  book  could  be  brought 
out  cheaply,  so  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  children ; 
and,  besides  being  of  manifold  service  in  the  schools,  would  also 
provide  the  people  generally  with  the  means  of  refuting  the 
objections  that  are  so  frequently  and  so  persistently  urged 
against  their  holy  faith.  There  are  many  priests  throughout 
the  country  in  colleges,  religious  houses,  and  even  on  the 
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mission,  to  whom  the  compilation  of  such  a  work  would  be 
but  a  labour  of  love  entailing  very  little  trouble ;  and  hence  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  before  many  months  have  elapsed  we  shall 
be  in  possession  of  a  book  that  will  prove  a  blessing  to  the  old 
as  well  as  to  the  young. 

SACERDOS. 


A  PRACTICAL 

VERY  KEV.  SIR, — Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
I.  E.  EECORD  would  kindly  say  which  of  the  following  is  the 
more  correct — '  Dear  Eev.  Sir  '  or  '  Kev.  Dear  Sir.'  I  am  not, 
by  any  means,  an  authority  on  the  matter,  yet  I  have  invariably 
preferred  the  former,  and  have  always  considered,  perhaps 
erroneously,  that  there  was  a  strong  smack  of  Protestantism 
about  the  latter.  The  '  Eev.'  and  «  Sir'  appear  to  be  inseparable ; 
to,  in  fact,  constitute  a  quid  indivisibile.  This  form,  '  Dear  Eev. 
Sir,'  is  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  used  outside  the  Catholic  Church, 
whilst  the  '  Eev.  Dear  Sir '  is  employed  regularly.  *  Once  a  priest 
always  a  priest,'  finds  no  acceptance  with  non-Catholics  as  a 
body ;  and  hence,  the  form,  l  Eev.  Dear  Sir '  would,  to  them, 
naturally  appear  preferable. 

INQUIRER. 
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LEO  PP.  XIII. 

DILECTE    FILI    NOSTER 
SALUTEM   ET   APOSTOLICAM   BENEDICTIONEM 

Testem  benevolentiae  Nostrae  hanc  ad  te  epistolam  mittimus, 
eius  nempe  benevolentiae,  quam,  diuturno  Pontificatus  Nostri 
cursu,  tibi  et  Episcopis  collegis  tuis  ac  populo  Americae  universo 
profiteri  nunquam  destitimus,  occasionem  omnem  libenter  nacti 
sive  ex  felicibus  Ecclesiae  vestrae  incrementis,  sive  ex  utiliter  a 
vobis  recteque  gestis  ad  catholicorum  rationes  tutandas  et  evehen- 
das.  Quin  imo  saepe  etiam  accidit  egregiam  in  gente  vestra 
indolem  suspicere  et  admirari  ad  praeclara  quaeque  experrectam 
atque  ad  ea  prosequenda  quae  humanitatem  omnem  iuvant  splen- 
doremque  civitatis.  Quamvis  autem  non  eo  nunc  spectet  epistola 
ut  alias  saepe  tributas  laudes  confirmet,  sed  ut  nonnulla  potius 
cavenda  et  corrigenda  significet  ;  quia  tamen  eadem  apostolica 
caritate  conscripta  est,  qua  vos  et  prosequuti  semper  et  alloquuti 
saepe  fuimus,  iure  expectamus,  ut  hanc  pariter  amoris  Nostri 
argumentum  censeatis  ;  idque  eo  magis  futurum  confidimus  quod 
apta  nataque  ea  sit  ad  contentiones  quasdam  extinguendas,  quae, 
exortae  nuper  in  vobis,  etsi  non  omnium,  at  multorum  certe 
animos,  baud  mediocri  pacis  destrimento,  perturbant. 

Compertum  tibi  est,  dilecte  Fili  Noster,  librum  de  vita  Isaaci- 
Thomae  Hecker,  eorum  praesertim  opera,  qui  aliena  lingua  eden- 
dum  vel  interpretandum  susceperunt,  controversias  excitasse  non 
modicas  ob  invectas  quasdam  de  ratione  christiane  vivendi 
opiniones.  Nos  igitur,  ut  integritati  fidei,  pro  supremo  Aposto- 
latus  munere,  prospiciamua  et  fidelium  securitati  caveamus, 
Tolumus  de  re  uni versa  fusion  sermone  ad  te  scribere. 

Novarum  igitur,  quas  diximus,  opinionum  id  fere  constituitur 
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fundamentum  :  quo  facilius  qui  dissident   ad  catholicam  sapien- 

tiam  traducantur,  debere  Bcclesiam  ad  adulti  saeculi  humanitatem 

aliquanto  propius  accedere,  ac,  veteri  relaxata  severitate,  recens 

invectis  populorum  placitis  ac  rationibus  indulgere.     Id  autem 

non  de  vivendi  solum  disciplina,  sed  de  doctrinis  etiam  quibus 

fidei  depositum  continetur,  intelligendum  esse  multi  arbitrantur. 

Opportunum  enim  esse    contendunt,  ad  voluntates  discordium 

alliciendas,  si  quaedam  doctrinae  capita,  quasi  levioris  momenti, 

praemittantur, aut  molliantur  ita,  ut  non  eumdem  retineant  sensum 

quern  constanter  tenuit  Ecclesia.     Id  porro,  dilecte  Fili  Noster, 

quam  improbando  sit  consilio  excogitatum,  baud  longo  sermone 

indiget  ;   si  modo  doctrinae  ratio  atque  origo  repetatur,  quam 

tradit  Ecclesia.     Ad  rem  Vaticana  Synodus  :  '  Neque  enim  fidei 

doctrina,  quam  Deus    revelavit,  velut   philosophicum  inventum 

proposita  est  humanis  ingeniis  perficienda,  sed  tamquam  divinum 

depositum  Christi  Sponsae  tradita  fideliter  custodienda  et  inf  allibiter 

declaranda  ...  Is  sensus  sacrorum  dogmatum  perpetuo  est  reti- 

nendus,  quern  semel  duclaravit  Sancta  Mater  Ecclesia,  nee  unquam 

abeo  sensu  altioris  intelligentiae  specie  et  nomine  recedendum.'1 

Neque  omnino  vacare  culpa  censendum  est  silentium  illud,  quo 

catholicae  doctrinae  principia  quaedam  consulto  praetereuntur  ac 

veluti  oblivione  obscurantur.     Veritatum  namque  omnium,  quot- 

quot  Christiana  disciplina  complectitur,  unus  atque  idem  auctor 

est    et    magister  '  Unigenitus   Filius   qui   est    in  sinu  Patris.'2 

Easdem  vero  ad  aetates  quaslibet  ac  gentes  accomodatas  esse, 

perspicue  ex  verbis  colligitur,  quibus  ipse  Christus  apostolos  est 

alloquutus:  '  Euntes   docete  omnes  gentes    .    .    .   docentes  eos 

servare  omnia  quaecumque  mandavi  vobis  ;  et  ecce  ego  vobiscum 

sum  omnibus  diebus,  usque  ad  consummationem  saeculi.'3    Qua- 

propter  idem    Vaticanum    Concilium  :    *  Fide  divina,  inquit,  et 

catholica  ea  omnia  credenda  sunt,  quae  in  verbo  Dei  scripto  vel 

tradito  continentur,  et  ab  Ecclesia,  sive  solemni  judicio  sive  ordi- 

nario  et  universali  magisterio,  tamquam  divinitus  revelata  propo- 

nuntur.*     Absit  igitur  ut  de  tradita  divinitus  doctrina  quidpiam 

quis  detrahat  vel  consilio  quovis  praetereat  ;  id   enim  qui  faxit, 

potius  catholicos  seiungere  ab  Ecclesia,  quam   qui  dissident  ad 

Ecclesiam  transferre  volet.     Kedeant,  nil  enim  Nobis  optatius, 

redeant  universi,  quicumque  ab  ovilli  Christi  vagantur  longius 

hoc  illo  tamen  itinere,  quam  quod  Christus  ipse  monstravit. 

1  Const,  de  Fid.  cath.,c.  vi.  s  Matth.  xxviii.  Ifl  s. 

2  loann.  i.  18.  *  Const,  ed  Fid.  oath.,  c.  iii 
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Disciplina  autem  vivendi,  quae  catholicis  hominibus  datur, 
non  eiusmodi  est,  quae,  pro  temporum  et  locorum  varietate,  tem- 
perationem  omnem  reiiciat.  Habet  profecto  Ecclesia,  inditum 
ab  Auctore  suo,  clemens  ingenium  et  misericors ;  quam  ob 
caussam,  inde  a  sui  exordio,  id  praestitit  libens,  quod  Paulus  Apos- 
tolus  de  se  profitebatur  :  '  Omnibus  omnia  factus  sum,  ut  omnes 
facerem  salvos.'1  Aetatum  vero  praeteritarum  omnium  historia 
testis  est,  Sedem  hanc  Apostolicam,  cui  non  magisterium  modo, 
sed  supremum  etiam  regimen  totius  Ecclesiae  tributum  est,  con- 
stanter  quidem  '  in  eodem  dogmate,  eodem  sensu,  eademque 
sententia '  2  haesisse  ;  at  vivendi  disciplinam  ita  semper  mode- 
rari  consuevisse,  ut,  divino  incolumi  iure  diversarum  adeo  gentium, 
quas  arnplectitur,  mores  et  rationes  numquam  neglexerit.  Idsi 
postulet  animorum  salus.  nunc  etiam  facturam  quis  dubitet  ?  Non 
hoc  tamen  privatorum  hominum  arbitrio  definiendum,  qui  fere 
specie  recte  decipiuntur  ;  sed  Ecclesiae  judicium  esse  oportet  in 
eoque  acquiescere  omnes  necesse  est,  quicumque  Pii  VI.  deces- 
sori  Nostri  reprehensionem  cavere  malunt.  Qui  quidem  proposi- 
tionem  LXXVIII  synodi  Pistoriensis  '  Ecclesia  ac  Spiritui  Dei  quo 
ipsa  regitur  iniuriosam  edixit,  quatenus  examini  subiiciat  disci- 
plinam ab  Ecclesia  constitutam  ed  probatam  Ecclesia  disciplinam 
constituere  possit  inutilem  ed  onerosiorem  quam  libertas  chris- 
tiana  patiatur. ' 

In  causa  tamen  de  qua  loquimur,  dilecte  Fili  Noster,  plus 
affert  periculi  estque  magis  catholicae  doctrinae  disciplinaeque 
infestum  consilium  illud,  quo  rerum  novarum  sectatores  arbitran- 
tur  libertatem  quamdam  in  Ecclesiam  esse  inducendam,  ut, 
constricta  quodammodo  potestatis  vi  ac  vigilantia,  liceat  fidelibus 
suo  cuiusque  ingenio  actuose  que  virtuti  largius  aliquanto  indul- 
gere.  Hoc  nimirum  requiri  affirmant  adlibertatis  eius  exemplum, 
quae,  recentius  invecta,  civilis  fere  communitatis  ius  modo  ac 
fundamentum  est.  De  qua  Nos  fuse  admodum  loquuti  sumus  in 
iis  Litteris,  quas  de  civitatum  constitutione  ad  Episcopos  dedimus 
universes  ;  ubi  etiam  ostendimus,  quid  inter  Ecclesiam,  quae  iure 
divino  est  intersit  ceterasque  consociationes  quae  libera  hominum 
voluntate  vigent.  Praesta  igitur  quamdam  potius  notare  opini- 
onem  omnes,  quae  quasi  argumentum  affertur  ad  hanc  catholicis 
libertatem  suadendam.  Aiunt  enim,  de  Romani  Pontificis  infalli- 
bili  magisterio,  post  solemne  judicium  de  ipso  latum  in  Vaticana 
Syncdo,  nihil  iam  oportere  esse  sollicitos  ;  quam  ob  rem,  eo  iam 

t  Cor.  ix.  22.  *  Cone.  Vatic.  Ibid.,  c.  iv 
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in  tuto  collocate,  posse  mine  ampliorem  cuivis  ad  cogitandum 
atque  agendum  patere  campum.  Praeposterum  sane  arguendi 
genus :  si  quid  enim  ex  magisterio  Ecclesiae  infallibili  suadet 
ratio  hoc  certe  est,  ut  ab  eo  ne  quis  velit  discedere,  imo  omnes 
eidem  se  penitus  imbuendos  ac  moderandos  dent,  quo  facilius  a 
private  quo  vis  errore  serventur  immunes.  Accedit,  ut  ii,  qui  sic 
arguunt,  a  providentis  Dei  sapientia  discedant  admodum  ;  quae 
quum  Sedis  Apostolicae  auctoritatern  et  magisterium  affirmata 
solemniore  judicio  voluit,  idcirco  voluit  maxime,  ut  pericula  prae- 
sentium  temporum  animis  catholicorum  efficacius  caveret.  Licentia 
quae  passim  cum  libertate  confunditur ;  quidvis  loquendi  oblo- 
quendique  libido ;  facultas  denique  quidlibet  sentiendi  littera- 
rumque  formis  exprimendi,  tenebras  tarn  alte  mentibus  obfude- 
runt,  ut  maior  nunc  quam  ante  sit  magisterii  usus  et  necessitas, 
ne  a  conscientia  quis  officioque  abstrahatur.  Abest  profecto  a 
Nobis  ut  quaecumque  horum  temporum  ingenium  parit,  omnia 
repudiemus  ;  quin  potius  quidquid  indagando  veri  aut  enitendo 
boni  attingitur,  ad  patrimonium  doctrinae  augendum  publicaeque 
prosperitatis  fines  proferendos,  libentibus  sane  Nobis,  accedit. 
Id  tamen  omne,  ne  solidae  utilitatis  sit  expers,  esse  ac  vigere 
nequaquam  debet,  Ecclesiae  auctoritate  sapientiaque  posthabita. 
Sequitur  ut  ad  ea  veniamus  quae  ex  his,  quas  attigimus, 
opinionibus  consectaria  veluti  proferuntur  ;  in  quibus  si  mens,  ut 
credimus,  non  mala,  at  certe  res  carere  suspicione  minime  vide- 
buntur.  Principio  enim  externum  magisterium  omne  ad  iis,  qui 
christianae  perfectioni  adipiscendae  studere  velint,  tamquam 
superfluum,  immo  etiam  minus  utile,  reiicitur  :  ampliora,  aiunt, 
atque  uberiora  nunc  quam  elapsis  temporibus,  in  animos  fidelium 
Spiritus  Sanctus  influit  charismata,  eosque,  medio  nemine,  docet 
arcano  quodam  instinctu  atque  agit.  Non  levis  profecto  temeri- 
tatis  est  velle  modum  metiri,  quo  Deus  cum  hominibus  commu- 
nicet ;  id  enim  unice  ex  eius  voluntate  pendet,  estque  ipse 
munerum  suorum  liberrimus  dispensator.  '  Spiritus  ubi  vult 
spirat 1  Uniquique  autem  nostrum  data  est  gratia  secundum 
mensuram  donationis  Christ!.'  2  Ecquis  autem  repetens  Apos- 
tolorum  historiam,  exordientis  Ecclesiae  fidem,  fortissimorum 
martyrum  certamina  et  caedes,  veteres  denique  plerasque  aetates 
sanctissimorum  hominum  foecundissimas,  audeat  priora  tempora 
praesentibus  componere  eaque  affirmare  minore  Spiritus  Sancti 

1  loan.  iii.  8.  2  Epk  iv.  7. 
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effusione  donata?  Sed,  his  omissis,  Spiritum  Sanctum  secreto 
illapsu  in  animis  justorum  agere  eosque  admonitionibus  et  impul- 
sionibus  excitare,  nullus  est  qui  ambigat  ;  id  ni  foret,  externum 
quodvis  praesidium  et  magisterium  inane  esset.  '  Si  quis  .  .  . 
salutari,  id  est  evangelicae  praedicationi  consentire  posse  con- 
firmat,  absque  illuminatione  Spiritus  Sancti,  qui  dat  omnibus 
suavitatem  in  consentiendo  et  credendo  veritati,  haeretico  fallitur 
spiritu ' 1  Verum,  quod  etiam  experiendo  novimus,  hae  Sancti 
Spiritus  admonitiones  et  impulsiones  plerumque,  non  sine  quodam 
externi  magisterii  adiumento  ac  veluti  comparatione,  persentiun- 
tur.  '  Ipse,  ad  rem  Augustinus,  in  bonis  arboribus  cooperatur 
fructum,  qui  et  forinsecus  rigat  atque  excolit  per  quemlibet  minis- 
trum,  et  per  se  dat  intrinsecus  incrementum.'  2  Scilicet  ad  com- 
munem  legern  id  pertinet,  qua  Deus  providentissimus,  uti  homines 
plerumque  fere  per  homines  salvandos  decrevit,  ita  illos,  quos  ad 
praestantiorem  sanctimoniae  gradum  advocat,  per  homines  eo 
perducendos  constituit,  ut  nimirum,  quemadmodum  Chrysosto- 
mus  ait,  per  homines  a  Deo  discamus.'  3  Praeclarum  eius  rei 
exemplum,  ipso  Ecclesiae  exordio,  positum  habemus  :  quamvis 
enim  Saulus,  '  spirans  minarum  et  caedis,'  4  Christi  ipsius  vocem 
audivisset  ab  eoque  quaesivisset  :  '  Domine,  quid  me  vis  facere  ;' 
Damascum  tamen  ad  Ananiam  missus  est :  '  Ingredere  civitatem, 
et  ibi  dicetur  tibi  quid  te  oporteat  facere.'  Accedit  praeterea, 
quod  qui  perfectiora  sectantur,  hoc  ipso  quod  ineunt  intentatam 
plerisque  viam,  sunt  magis  errori  obnoxii,  ideoque  magis  quam 
ceteri  doctore  ac  duce  indigent.  Atque  haec  agendi  ratio  jugiter 
in  Ecclesia  obtinuit  ;  hanc  ad  unum  omnes  doctrinam  professi 
sunt,  quotquot,  decursu  saeculorum,  sapientia  ac  sanctitate 
floruerunt ;  quam  qui  respuant,  temere  profecto  ac  periculose 
respuent. 

Eem  tamen  bene  penitus  consideianti,  sublato  etiam  externo 
quovis  moderatore,  vix  apparet  in  novatorum  sententia  quorsum 
pertinere  debeat  uberior  ille  Spiritus  Sancti  iefluxus,  quern  adeo 
extollunt.  Profecto  maxirne  in  excolendis  virtutibus  Spiritus 
Sancti  praesidio  opus  est  omnino  :  verum  qui  nova  sectari 
adamant,  naturales  virtutes  praeter  modum  efferunt,  quasi  hae 
praesentis  aetati  moribus  ac  necessitatibus  respondeant  aptius, 
iisque  exornari  praestet,  quod  hominem  paratiorem  ad  agendum 


1  Cone.  Arausic  ii.,  can.  vii.  :i  Horn,  i.,  in  Inscr.  altar. 

2  De  Grat.  Christ,  c.  xix.  4  Act  Ap.,  c.  ix. 
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ac  strenuiorem  faciant.  Difficile  quidem  intellectu  est,  eos,  qui 
Christiana  sapientia  imbuantur,  posse  naturales  virtutes  superna- 
turalibus  anteferre,  maioremque  illis  efficacitatem  ac  foecundi- 
tatem  tribuere.  Ergone  natura,  accedente  gratia,  infirmior  erit, 
quam  si  suis  ipsa  viribus  permittatur  ?  Num  vero  homines  sanc- 
tissimi,  quos  Ecclesia  observat  palamque  colit,  imbecillos  se 
atque  ineptos  in  naturae  ordine  probavere  quod  Christians  virtuti- 
bus  excelluerunt  ?  Atqui,  etsi  naturalium  virtutum  praeclaros 
quandoque  actus  mirari  licet,  quotus  tamen  quisque  est  inter 
homines  qui  naturalium  virtutum  habitu  reapse  polleat  ?  Quis 
enim  est,  qui  animi  perturbationibus,  isque  vehementibus  non 
incitetur  ?  Quibus  constanter  superandis,  sicut  etiam  universae 
legi  in  ipso  naturae  ordine  servandae,  divino  quodam  subsidio 
iuvari  hominem  necesse  est.  Singulares  vero  actus,  quos  supra 
innuimus,  saepe,  si  intimius  perspiciantur,  speciem  potius  virtutis 
quam  veritatem  prae  se  ferunt.  Sed  demus  tamen  esse  :  currere 
in  vacuum  quis  nolit  aeternamque  oblivisci  beatitatem,  cui  nos 
benigne  destinat  Deus,  ecquid  naturales  virtutes  habent  utilitatis, 
nisi  divinae  gratiae  munus  ac  robur  accedat?  Apte  quidem 
Augustinus  :  4  Magnae  vires  et  cursus  celerrimus,  sed  praeter 
viam.'  *•  Sicut  enim  praesidio  gratiae  natura  hominum,  quae,  ob 
communem  noxam,  in  vitium  ac  dedecus  prolapsa  erat,  erigitur 
novaque  nobilitate  evehitur  ac  roboratur  ;  ita  etiam  virtutes, 
quae  non  solis  naturae  viribus,  sed  eiusdem  ope  gratiae  exercen- 
tur,  et  foecundae  fiunt  beatitatis  perpetuo  mansurae  et  solidiores 
ac  firmiores  existunt. 

Cum  hac  de  naturalibus  virtutibus  sententia,  alia  cohaeret 
admodum,  qua  christianae  virtutes  universae  in  duo  quasi  genera 
dispertiuntur,  in  passivas,  ut  aiunt,  atque  activas ;  adduntque, 
illas  in  elapsis  aetatibus  convenisse  melius,  has  cum  praesenti 
magis  congruere.  De  qua  quidem  divisione  virtutum  quid  sentien 
dum  sit,  res  est  in  medio  posita  ;  virtus  enim,  quae  vere  passiva 
sit,  nee  est  nee  esse  potest.  '  Virtus,  sic  sanctus  Thomas,  nominat 
quandam  potentiae  perfectionem  ;  finis  autem  potentiae  actus 
est  ;  et  nihil  est  aliud  actus  virtutis,  quam  bonus  usus  liberi  arbi- 
trii  ; '  2  adiuvante  utique  Dei  gratia,  si  virtutis  actus  supernatu- 
ralis  sit.  Christianas  autem  virtutes,  alias  temporibus  aliis 
accommodatas  esse,  is  solum  velit,  qui  Apostoli  verba  non  memi- 
nerit :  '  Quos  praescivit,  hos  et  praedestinavit  conformes  fieri 


1  In  Ps.  xxxi.  4 
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imagini  Filii  sui. x  Magister  et  exemplar  sanctitatis  omnis  Christus 
est ;  ad  cuius  regulam  aptari  omnes  necesse  est,  quotquot  avent 
beatorum  sedibus  inseri.  lamvero,  baud  mutatur  Cbristus  pro- 
gredientibus  saeculis  ;  sed  *  idem  heri  et  hodie  et  in  saecula. '  2 
Ad  omnium  igitur  aetatum  homines  pertinet  illud  ;  '  Discite  a  me 
quia  mitis  sum  et  humilis  corde;'8  nulloquenon  tempore Cbristus 
se  nobis  exbibet  •  factum  obedientem  usque  ad  mortem ' ;  *  valet- 
que  quavis  aetate  Apostoli  sententia  :  '  Qui  sunt  Christi  carnem 
suam  crucifixerunt  cum  vitiis  et  concupiscentiis.'  5  Quas  utinam 
virtutes  multo  nunc  plures  sic  colerent,  ut  bomines  sanctissim, 
praeteritorum  temporum !  Qui  demissione  animi,  obedientia, 
abstinentia  '  potentes  '  fuerunt  '  opere  et  sermone,'  emolument© 
maximo  nedum  religiosae  rei  sed  publicae  ac  civilis. 

Ex  quo  virtutum  evangelicarum  velut  contemptu,  quae  per- 
peram passivae  appellantur,pronum  eratsequi;  ut  religiosae  etiam 
vitae  despectus  sensim  per  animos  pervaderet.  Atque  id  nova- 
rum  opinionum  fautoribus  commune  esse,  coniicimus  ex  eorum 
sententiis  quibusdam  circa  vota  quae  Ordines  religiosi  nuncupant. 
Aiunt  enim,  ilia  ad  ingenio  aetatis  nostrae  dissidere  plurimum 
utpote  quae  humanae  libertatis  fimes  coerceant ;  esseque  ad 
infirmos  animos  magis  quam  ad  fortes  apta ;  nee  adniodum 
valere  ad  cbristianam  perfectionem  humanaeque  consociationis 
bonum,  quin  potius  utrique  rei  obstare  atque  officere.  Verum 
haec  quam  falso  dicantur,  ex  usu  doctrinaque  Ecclesia  facile 
patet,  cui  religiosum  vivendi  genus  maxime  semper  probatum  est. 
Nee  sane  immerito  :  nam  qui,  a  Deo  vocati,  illud  sponte  sua 
amplectantur,  non  contenti  communibus  praeceptorum  officiis,  in 
evangelica  euntes  consilia,  Cbristo  se  milites  strenuos  paratosque 
ostendunt.  Hocne  debilium  esse  animorum  putabimus  ?  aut  no- 
xium?  Uni  ita  se  votorum  religione  obstringunt,  adeo  sunt  a 
libertatis  iactura  remoti,  ut  multo  pleniore  ac  nobiliore  fruantur, 
ea  nemque  qua  Christus  nos  liberavit. 

Quod  autem  addunt,  religiosam  vivendi  rationem  aut  non 
omnino  aut  parum  Ecclesiae  iuvandae  esse,  praeterquamquod 
religiosis  Ordinibus  invidiosum  est,  nemo  unus  certe  sentiet,  qui 
Ecclesiae  annales  evolverit.  Ipsae  vestrae  foederatae  civitates 
num  non  ab  alumnis  religiosarum  familiarum  fidei  pariter  atque 
humanitatis  initia  habuerunt?  quorum  uni  nuper,  quod  plane 


1  Rom.  viii.  29.  *  Phil.  ii.  8. 

2  Heb.  xiii.  8.  s  G-aiat.  v.  24. 
;5Matth.  xi.  29.  «  Galat.  iv.  31. 
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vobis  laudi  fuit,  statuam  publice  ponendam  decrevistis.  Nunc 
vero,  hoc  ipso  tempore,  quam  alacrem,  quam  frugiferam  catholicae 
rei  religiosi  coetus,  ubicumque  ii  sunt,  navant  operam !  Quam 
pergunt  multi  novas  oras  Evangelic  imbuere  et  humanitatis  fines 
propagare;  idque  per  summam  animi  contentionem  summaque 
pericula !  Ex  ipsis,  baud  minus  quam  e  clero  cetero,  plebs  christ- 
iana  verbi  Dei  praecones  conscientiaeque  moderatores,  iuventus 
institutores  habet,  Ecclesia  denique  omnis  sanctitatis  exempla. 
Nee  discrimen  est  laudis  inter  eos  qii  actuosum  vitae  genus 
sequuntur,  atque  illos,  qui,  recessu  delectati,  orando  afflictan- 
doque  corpori  vacant.  Quam  bi  etiam  praeclare  de  hominum 
societate  meruerint,  mereant,  ii  norunt  profecto  qui,  quid  ad 
placandum  conciliandumque  Numen  possit  deprecatio  iusti 
assidtia,1  minime  ignorant,  ea  maxime  quae  cum  afflictatione 
corporis  conjuncta  est. 

Si  qui  igitur  hoc  magis  adamant,  nullo  votorum  vinculo,  in 
coetum  unum  coalescere,  quod  malint,  faxint  ;  nee  novum  id  in 
Ecclesia  nee  improbabile  institutum.  Caveant  tamen  ne  illud 
prae  religiosis  Ordinibus  extollant ;  quin  potius,  cum  modo  ad 
fruendum  voluptatibus  proclivius,  quam  ante,  sit  bominum  genus, 
longe  pluris  ii  sunt  habendi  qui,  relictis  omnibus  sequuti  sunt 
Christum. 

Postremo  ne  nimiis  moremur,  via  quoque  et  ratio,  qua 
catholici  adhuc  sunt  usi  ad  dissidentes  revocandos,  deserenda 
edicitur  aliaque  in  posterum  adhibenda.  Qua  in  re  hoc  sufficit 
advertisse,  non  prudenter,  dilecte  Fili  Noster,  id  negligi  quod  diu 
experiendo  antiquitas  comprobavit,  apostolicis  etiam  documentis 
erudita.  Ex  Dei  verbo  habemus,2  omnium  officium  esse  proxi- 
morum  saluti  iuvandae  operam  dare,  ordine  graduque  quern 
quisque  obtinet.  Fideles  quidem  hoc  sibi  a  Deo  assignatum 
munus  utillime  exequentur  morum  integritate  christianae  cari- 
tatis  operibus,  instante  ad  Deum  ipsum  assiduaque  prece.  At 
qui  e  clero  sunt  idipsum  praestent  oportet  sapienti  Evangelii  prae- 
dicatione,  sacrorum  gravitate  et  splendore,  praecipue  autem  earn 
in  se  formam  doctrinae  exprimentes,  quam  Tito  ac  Timotheo 
Apostolus  tradidit.  Quod  si,  e  diversis  rationibus  verbi  Dei 
eloquendi,  ea  quandoque  praeferenda  videatur,  qua  ad  dissidentes 
non  in  templis  dicant  sed  privato  quovis  honesto  loco,  nee  ut  qui 
disputent  sed  ut  qui  amice  colloquantur  ;  res  quidem  repre- 
hensione  caret :  modo  tamen  ad  id  muneris  auctoritate  Episco- 


1  lac.  v.  16. 


2  Eccl.  vii.  4. 
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porum  ii  destinentur,  qui  scientiam  integritatemque  suain  antea 
ipsis  probaverint.  Nam  plurimos  apud  vos  arbitramur  esse, 
qui  ignoratione  magis  quam  voluntate  a  catholicis  dissident ; 
quos  ad  unum  Christi  ovile  facilius  forte  adducet  qui  veritatem 
illis  proponat  amico  quodam  familiarique  sermone. 

Ex  his  igitur,  quae  hue  usque  disseruimus,  patet,  dilecte  Fili 
Noster,  non  posse  Nobis  opiniones  illas  probari,  quarum  summam 
Americanismi  nomine  nonnulli  indicant.  Quo  si  quidem  nomine 
peculiaria  animi  ornamenta,  quae,  sicut  alia  nationes  alias, 
Americae  populos  decorant,  significare  velint ;  item  si  statum 
vestrarum  civitatum,  si  leges  moresque  quibus  utimini,  non  est 
profecto  cur  ipsum  reiiciendum  censeamus.  At  si  illud  usurpan- 
dum  ideo  est,  ut  doctrinae  superius  allatae,  non  indicentur  modo, 
immo  vero  etiam  cohonestentur  ;  quodnam  est  dubium,  quin 
Venerabiles  Fratres  Nostri  Episcopi  Americae,  ante  ceteros,  re- 
pudiaturi  ac  damnaturi  sint  utpote  ipsis  totique  eorum  genti 
quam  maxime  iniuriosum?  Suspicionem  enim  id  iniicit  esse 
apud  vos,  qui  Ecclesiam  in  America  aliam  effingant  et  velint, 
quam  quae  in  universis  regionibus  est.  Una,  unitate  doctrinae 
sicut  unitate  regiminis,  eaquae  catholica  est  Ecclesia  :  cuius 
quoniam  Deus  in  Cathedra  BeatiPetri  centrum  ac  fundamentum 
esse  statuit,  iure  Komana  dicitur  ubi  enim  Petrus,  ibi  Ecclesia.1 
Quam  ob  rem  quicumque  catholico  nomine  censeri  vult,  is  verba 
Hieronymi  ad  Danaasum  Pontificem  usurpare  ex  veritate  debet : 
*  Ego  nullum  primum,  nisi  Christum,  sequens,  beatitudini  tuae, 
idest  Cathedrae  Petri  communione  consocior  :  super  illam  petram 
aedificatam  Ecclesiam  scio ;  quicumque  tecum  non  collegit 
sparagit.' 

Haec,  dilecte  Fili  Noster,  quae,  singularibus  litteris,  officio 
muneris  ad  te  damus,  ceteris  etiam  foederatarum  civitatum 
Episcopis  communicanda  curabimus ;  caritatem  iterum  testantes, 
qua  gentem  vestram  universam  complectimus ;  quae  sicut  elapsis 
temporibus  multa  pro  religione  gessit,  maiora  etiam  in  posterum, 
Deo  feliciter  opitulante,  praestituram  portendit.  Tibi  autem  et 
fidelibus.  Americae  omnibus  Apostolicam  benedictionem,  divino- 
rum  subsidiorum  auspicem  amantissime  impertimus. 

Datum  Eomae  apud  S.  Petrum  die  xxn  mensis  lanuarii 
MDCCCXCIX,  Pontificatus  Nostri  anno  vicesimo  primo. 

LEO  PP.  XIII. 


1  S.  Ambr.  in  Ps.  xi,  57. 
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THE  EMMET  FAMILY  :  •  WITH  SOME  INCIDENTS  RELATING 
TO  IRISH  HISTORY.  By  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  M.D., 
LL.D.  Privately  printed.  Large  4to.  New  York,  1898. 
LATELY  has  been  issued  in  New  York  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  work  on  the  subject  of  Irish  biography  and  history. 
This  comes  from  the  pen  of  an  Irish- American  gentleman,  well- 
known  in  the  United  States  for  his  exalted  public  position,  career, 
and  character,  as  also  for  his  active  zeal  and  practical  sympathy 
with  every  movement  having  for  its  object  the  welfare  of  our 
people,  both  in  the  great  Republic  and  in  Ireland.  The  author 
is  grandson,  and,  moreover,  a  full  namesake,  to  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet  connected  with  the  insurrection  of  1798, 
who  took  such  a  prominent  part  in  its  proceedings,  and  who 
afterwards,  as  a  forced  exile  from  his  native  country,  received 
such  deserved  honour  and  respect  in  the  land  of  his  adoption. 
The  opening  chapters  of  the  magnificent  work  that  here  claims 
our  notice  deal  with  the  documentary  and  traditional  history 
of  the  Emmet  Family,  of  whom  no  less  than  four  distinct  branches, 
in  Waterford,in  Limerick,  in  Tipperary,  and  in  Kildare,  are  known 
to  have  been  settled  in  Ireland,  during  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I. 
The  author's  immediate  ancestors  were  his  great-grandfather, 
Dr.  Robert  Emmet,  who  became  an  eminent  physician  in  Dublin, 
and  who  was  the  father  of  seventeen  children,  only  four  of  whom 
lived  beyond  childhood,  viz.,  Christopher  Temple,  Thomas  Addis, 
Maryanne,  and  Robert.  Although  Dr.  Richard  Robert  Madden, 
in  his  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United  Irishmen,  has  given  us  pretty 
complete  details  of  the  Emmet  family,  with  whom,  many  years 
ago,  he  became  intimate  in  New  York  and  in  other  places 
throughout  the  United  States ;  yet  it  remained  for  his  dear 
friend,  our  author,  who  has  already  attained  his  seventieth  year, 
to  supplement  that  valuable  record,  with  various  interesting 
particulars  and  original  documents,  which  serve  to  illustrate 
most  thoroughly  the  whole  history  of  his  race.  It  is  quite 
needless  for  us  to  dwell  at  length  on  these  memorials  of  the 
dead  and  living  Emmets  ;  because  it  should  prove  an  impossible 
task,  even  within  the  strictest  limit  of  condensation,  to  delineate 
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the  characters  and  acts  of  the  different  talented  persons  passing 
under  our  review.  The  uncommon  labour  and  research  bestowed 
on  his  work  are  manifest  throughout  the  author's  grand  volume, 
containing  no  fewer  than  411  large  4to  pages,  including  a  copious 
Index,  besides  a  Preface,  and  a  fac-simile  of  his  handwriting  as 
an  inscription : — 

'  With  my  love  I  dedicate  this  volume  to  my  children,  and  do 
so  with  the  hope  that  they  may  realize  a  just  pride  in  the  record 
of  those  who,  in  the  past,  have  so  honestly  filled  their  places  in 
life.  A  sentiment  which,  if  properly  appreciated,  must  needs 
bear  good  fruit  from  the  example  thus  set  forth  for  emulation. — 
Thomas  Addis  Emmett,  M.D.' 

Not  the  least  important  additions  to  the  pages  are  no  fewer 
than  165  full-sized  and  most  beautiful  lithographs  and  photo- 
gravures, with  arms  of  the  Emott,  Emmott,  Emett,  Emmett,  and 
Emmet  families — as  the  name  has  been  found  diversely  written 
— while  the  heraldic  devices  are  in  gold  and  colours.  These 
illustrations  comprise  numbers  of  family  portraits,  taken  at 
different  ages,  and  under  a  variety  of  aspects,  genealogies,  and 
pedigrees,  foe-similes  of  interesting  historic  documents,  monu- 
ments and  tombs,  with  Irish  and  American  homesteads,  many 
having  since  disappeared,  and  of  which  no  other  sketches  or  traces 
remain.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Casino,  near  Miltown, 
and  Newgate  Prison,  Dublin.  Probably  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  fac-similes  is  that  issued  by  the  British  Government,  after 
the  trial  of  Robert  Emmett,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1803.  It 
was  headed:  '  The  Trial  and  Dying  Behaviour  of  Mr.  E.  Emmett, 
who  was  Executed,  September  20th,  for  High  Treason. — Together 
with  his  Solemn  Exhortation  to  his  Countrymen  to  reject  the 
proffered  Friendship  and  Assistance  of  Despotic,  Cruel  and 
Perfidious  France.'  This  base  forgery  was  circulated  gratis 
among  the  citizens  of  Dublin  through  the  Castle  agency  ;  and  it 
was  intended  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  lowering  Robert 
Emmet  in  the  people's  affections,  and  of  causing  them  to  distrust 
the  sympathy  of  France  towards  Ireland,  after  the  shameful  and 
disastrous  measure  of  Union  with  England  had  been  carried. 

The  coloured  paper  and  the  worn  type  of  the  street  hand-bill 
have  their  own  special  interest. 

No  public  library  in  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  can  be  complete 
without  Dr.  Emmet's  great  biographical  and  historical  work ; 
of  all  his  other  works  and  essays,  valuable  as  they  are,  it 
is  destined  to  become  that  through  which  his  fame  as  a  writer 
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shall  best  be  perpetuated ;  and  yet  we  regret  exceedingly 
that  it  has  been  issued  for  family  and  private  circulation  solely, 
with  some  few  of  our  public  Libraries  receiving  presentation 
copies.  It  should  be  a  loss  to  the  general  body  of  readers 
if  this  resolution  of  having  it  a  scarce  work  from  the  start 
be  persevered  in  ;  for,  sooner  or  later,  a  second  edition  shall  be 
required  from  some  of  the  New  York  or  American  great  publishing 
firms.  The  compliment  conferred  on  the  Maynooth  Library  is 
indeed  great,  when  this  sumptuous  volume,  elegant  in  all  the 
requirements  of  printing,  illustration,  and  binding,  is  reserved  for 
deposit  there;  and  it  shall  be  perused  by  generations  of  professors 
and  alumni  of  Ireland's  grand  Ecclesiastical  College  with  feelings 
of  delight  and  gratitude  for  the  author's  rare  gift.  It  abounds 
in  reading  which  is  quite  original,  both  in  the  subjects  and  text ; 
it  is  compiled  with  the  care  and  industry  employed  as  a  labour 
of  love ;  it  is  arranged  with  an  order,  and  executed  throughout 
with  a  judicious  treatment,  and  in  a  clear  narrative  that  enhance 
the  interest  and  information  conveyed  in  each  chapter ;  while 
it  closes  with  an  account  of  the  children  and  descendants  of 
Thomas  Addis  and  Jane  Patten  Emmet,  who  settled  in  New 
York  1804.  How  well  these  have  filled  their  respective  stations 
in  society,  and  as  Irish-American  citizens  of  the  great  Eepublic, 
the  work  of  Dr.  Emmet  furnishes  an  imperishable  record  down 
to  this  closing  year  of  the  present  century. 

J.  C.  O'H. 

LIFE    OF   THE   HON.  MBS.  EDWARD  PETRE.    In    Keligion 

Sister  Mary  of  St.  Francis,  of  the  Congregation  of  the 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  of   Namur.     By  A.  M.  Clarke. 

With  a  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clifford.  London 

and  Leamington:   Art  and  Book  Co.     1899.  5s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  most  interesting  and  edifying  biography  is  a  welcome 

addition  to  the  Catholic  literature  of  recent  times.     It  presents 

to  us  a  personage  who  deserves  attention,  not  only  on  account  of 

her  noble  origin  and  saintly  life  in  the  world,  but'particularly  on 

account  of  her  fervent  piety  and  the  example  of  religious  zeal 

and  self-sacrifice  which  she  displayed  in  the  cloister,  when  once 

she  had  resolved  to  devote  herself  exclusively  to  the  service  of 

God.     There  is  a  touch  of  romance,  as  well  as  of  heroism,  in  the 

history  of  many  of  the  old  Catholic  families  of  England,  who 

brayed  the  storms  of  persecution,  and,  in  spite  of  penalties  and 
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threats,  clung  nobly  to  the  old  faith  throughout  the  long  nights 
and  the  dark  days  when  the  hand  of  the  world  was  against  them, 
and  the  hand  of  a  loving  Providence,  unseen  but  ever  present, 
guided  them  through  so  many  perils.  It  must  be  said  that  they 
are  reaping  richly  the  rewards  of  their  fidelity,  not  only  in  the 
universal  esteem  and  respect  in  which  they  are  held  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  but  in  the  rich  treasures  of  grace  which  God  seems  to 
bestow  so  abundantly  upon  them,  thus  continuing  in  prosperity 
what  He  vouchsafed  in  adversity.  On  none  of  them  have  these 
favours  been  so  richly  bestowed  as  on  the  family  of  Lord  Stafford, 
the  Jerninghams  of  former  days,  with  which  this  biography 
deals  ;  and  few  have  yielded  more  willingly  to  the  influences  of 
grace,  or  more  generously  co-operated  with  them,  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  household  of  Costessey,  to  whom  we  are  introduced 
by  Miss  Clarke. 

The  life  of  the  Hon.  Laura  Jerningham  is  interesting  at  every 
stage — in  the  schoolroom,  in  the  family  circle,  in  charge  of  a  large 
and  involved  estate,  which  she  had  to  set  in  order  when  she 
married  the  Hon.  Edward  Petre.  But  as  Lord  Clifford,  in  his  inte- 
resting preface  to  the  present  volume,  remarks,  she  will  always 
be  best  remembered  for  her  zeal  and  piety  as  a  nun,  and  particu- 
larly '  for  the  large  share  she  had  in  founding  the  English  houses 
of  the  Order  of  Notre  Dame,'  Some  time  ago,  in  reviewing  the 
Life  of  the  Venerable  Julie  Billiart,  founder  of  this  order,  we 
called  attention  to  these  important  educational  establishments. 
To  their  success  in  England  Lord  Clifford  bears  the  strongest 
testimony  : — 

How  much  [he  writes]  these  houses  have  done  for  the 
Catholic  poor  schools  of  this  country,  especially  in  the  work  of 
training  teachers  for  them,  is  the  common  knowledge  of  all  who 
take  the  slightest  interest  in  the  subject.  How  useful  her  fortune 
was  in  the  inception  of  this  great  work,  and  how  opportunely  its 
assistance  came,  it  is  difficult  now  to  realise. 

The  work  is  splendidly  brought  out  by  the  Art  and  Book  Co,, 
and  is  illustrated  by  no  less  than  twenty  handsome  plates,  repre- 
senting personages  and  places  mentioned  in  the  memoir.  We 
heartily  recommend  the  work  for  all  convents  and  religious 
libraries. 

J.  F.  H. 


DR.  RUSSELL'S  'LIFE   OF   MEZZOFANTI:' 

UNPUBLISHED   LETTERS   OF  DISTINGUISHED   MEN 

IN  the  beginning  of  March,  the  parish  priest  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine, in  Bologna,  wrote  to  me  as  the  representative  of 
Dr.  C.  W.  Kussell,  the  biographer  of  that  chief  glory  of 
Bologna,  Cardinal  Mezzofanti.  For  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  work  of  an  Irishman  has  been  accepted  by  Italy 
herself  as  the  adequate,  final,  and  authoritative  biography  of 
her  great  polyglot  cardinal.  The  Abate  Fantelli  wrote  in 
the  hope  that  I  might  have  some  documents,  or  other  relics 
of  the  illustrious  linguist,  capable  of  being  utilized  by  the 
committee  who  have  at  last  undertaken  the  duty  of  erecting  a 
suitable  memorial  to  his  honour  in  his  native  city.  This 
application  has  led  me  to  examine  a  collection  of  letters 
which  I  had  grouped  together  as  bearing  upon  what  I 
believe  to  be  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  literature  ever  yet 
published  by  any  Irish  priest.  Dr.  Kussell  had,  evidently, 
considered  these  letters  worth  preserving ;  for  he  was  by  no 
means  one  of  those  who  let  epistolary  rubbish  accumulate 
indefinitely.  He  seems  to  have  destroyed  at  once  what  he 
did  not  wish  to  preserve.  For  instance,  in  rummaging 
through  his  papers,  I  have  never  once  been  startled  by  the 
ghost  of  any  old  letter  of  my  own. 

The  linguistic  biography  in  question,  Dr.  Kussell's  most 
finished  work,  was,  like  many  another,  begun  almost  (as  we 
say)  by  accident.  Southey's  best  book,  The  Life  of  Nelson, 

FOURTH  SERIES,  VOL.  V. — MAY,  1899.  2  ? 
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grew  out  of  an  article  contributed  to  The  Quarterly  Review  ; 
the  Life  of  Mezzofanti  grew  out  of  an  article  in  the  great 
rival  quarterly,  The  Edinburgh  Review.     The  editor  at  that 
time,  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  century  which  has  now 
only  a  year  and  a  half  to  run,  was  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis, 
whom  Gladstone,   as   Dr.  Eussell   mentioned   to   me,  once 
paired  with  Lord  Acton, then  a  commoner;  these  two  being, 
he    said,  the    only  really  learned    men    in    the   House   of 
Commons.     I  wonder  did  he  secretly  bracket  himself  with 
them  as  a  good  third.     The  Edinburgh  Revieiv  was  then  in 
its  zenith,  for  the  brilliant  but  rather  bumptious  essays  of 
Macaulay  were  supposed  to  be  the  consummate  and  perfect 
flower  of  periodical  literature.     The  honour  of  admission 
into   the   Blue-and- Yellow  would  have   been   a    sufficient 
reward  for  researches  the  most  laborious,  even  apart  from 
the  very  liberal  honorarium  that  was  sure  to  follow ;  and  I 
can  readily  imagine  that  Dr.  Eussell,  who  had  already  been 
for  several  years  the  real  editor  of  The  Dublin  Revieiv,  was 
never  more   deeply  gratified  than  when  the  editor  of  The 
Edinburgh  Review   signified  his   acceptance   of  an   article 
embodying  the  result  of  months  of  study  and  inquiry  about 
Mezzofanti,  and  his  most  famous  rivals  in  the  knowledge  of 
many  languages.     Those  fifty  pages  of  print  formed,  indeed, 
in  themselves  a  solid  treatise  on   this    subject.    Whatever 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  may  have  said  at  the  time,  a  few  years 
later  he  gave  expression  to  the  feelings  with  which  he  had 
received  the  Maynooth  Professor's  contribution.     He  had, 
meanwhile,  succeeded  to  his  father's  baronetcy,  and  ceased 
to  be  editor  ;  and,  indeed,  the  number  in  which  Dr.  Eussell 
made  his  debut  as  an  Edinburgh  reviewer  was,  probably,  the 
last  edited  by  him.     At  least  in  that  year,  1855,  he  resigned 
after  a  short  term  of  three  years;  whereas  his  successor, 
Mr.  Henry  Eeeve,  the  editor  of  The  Greville  Memoirs,  reigned 
from  1855  till  his  death,  in  1896.     When  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 
wrote  the  letter  we  are  about  to  quote,  he  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  Lord  Palmerston's  Government ;   and 
a  successful  one  in  a  very  difficult  time,     All  this  makes  it 
the  more  extraordinary  that   The  Edinburgh  Revieiv  itself 
should  make  so  gross  a  blunder  as  it  falls  into  in  its  obituary 
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of  Mr  Keeve,  in  January,  1896  :  '  It  was  in  1855,  upon  the 
death  of  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis,  that  he  assumed  the 
editorship  of  the  Review;'  the  fact  being,  that  Mr.  Eeeve's 
predecessor  survived  till  April,  1863,  and  played,  meanwhile, 
a  prominent  part  in  public  life.  Probably  the  writer  of  the 
notice  was  Mr.  Eeeve's  newly-appointed  successor,  who  in 
his  first  fervour  looked  upon  the  editorial  chair  of  The 
Edinburgh  as  a  throne  of  bliss  and  glory,  from  which  the 
happy  occupant  could  not  willingly  be  ousted  by  any  less 
formidable  agency  than  death. 

KENT  HOUSE,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 
May  Qth,  1858. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  have  received  your  letter,  and  also  the 
volume  which  you  have  had  the  kindness  to  send  me_,  for  which 
I  beg  you  to  accept  my  best  thanks. 

I  had  much  satisfaction  in  accepting  your  interesting  article  ; 
and  I  trust  that  this  preliminary  publication  of  your  biographical 
sketch  was  the  means  of  inviting  communications  which  you 
might  not  otherwise  have  received,  and  of  thus  giving  greater 
completeness  and  value  to  your  present  work. 

I  remain, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

G.  C,  LEWIS. 
Bev.  Dr.,  KUSSELL, 
&c.,  &c. 

The  Mezzo  fanti  article  immediately  attracted  great 
attention.  It  was  at  once  translated  into  French  as  well  as 
into  the  Italian  Cardinal's  native  language  ;  and  Dr.  Russell 
received,  through  the  editor  of  the  Review,  very  many 
letters  from  strangers,  urging  him  to  complete  the  bio- 
graphy, and  promising  additional  materials.  I  have  not 
found  any  of  these  letters  among  Dr.  Russell's  papers.  No 
doubt  he  destroyed  them  after  having  turned  them  to  good 
account  in  preparing  his  book.  They,  probably,  resembled  the 
following,  which  reached  after  the  book  had  appeared,  and 
which  was,  therefore,  preserved  to  be  employed  in  a  new 
edition.  Does  it  not  bear  very  mir  ute  and  authentic  witness 
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to  Mezzofanti's  wonderful  proficiency  in  a  language  so  alien 
to  southern  organs  of  speech  as  Welsh  ? 

ABEEAYRON,  CARDIGANSHIRE, 

April  19^,  1860. 

REV.  SIR, — I  have  just  finished  reading  your  Life  of 
Cardinal  Mezzofanti.  I  did  not  know  till  lately  that  you 
had  published  such  a  work,  otherwise  I  would  have  written  to 
inform  you  that  I  had  two  interviews  with  him  in  the  winter  of 
1840-1.  It  was  at  his  own  special  request  that  the  second  inter- 
view took  place.  Being  myself  a  Welshman,  and  having  heard 
that  the  Cardinal  was  conversant  with  my  native  language,  I 
was  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  putting  him  to  the  test. 
I  soon  discovered  that  he  knew  the  language  well,  and  that  he 
could  read  it  perfectly  well,  and  that,  although  he  could  not  speak 
it  fluently,  still  that  he  could  pronounce  the  words  as  well  as  I 
could  myself.  This,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  was  most  extra- 
ordinary. He  could  pronounce  the  ch  and  the  double  I  as 
distinctly  and  as  accurately  as  any  native  of  Wales.  The  sound 
of  the  II  is  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  the  Welsh  language.  And  I  have 
not  heard  that  any  Englishman  or  any  foreigner  is  able  properly 
to  pronounce  the  II. 

I  saw  several  Welsh  books  in  his  possession,  such  as  Welsh 
dictionaries  and  grammars.  You  mention  in  your  book,  that 
Mr.  Harford  heard  His  Eminence  speaking  Welsh.  I  am  almost 
certain  that  Mr.  Harford  knew  nothing  of  Welsh ;  so  you  had 
better,  I  think,  bar  him  out  as  one  of  the  witnesses.  You  are 
quite  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  please  of  this  note. 

I  remain,  Eev.  Sir, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

EVAN  JONES. 

My  address  is  as  follows  : — 
Eev.  EVAN  JONES,  B.D., 

Incumbent  of  St.  Alban's, 
Aberayron, 

Cardiganshire, 

South  Wales. 
The  Bev.  C.  W.  RUSSELL,  D,D. 

ABERAYRON,  CARDIGANSHIRE, 

April  28th,  1860. 

REV.  SIR, — What  I  meant  to  say  was,  that  I  had  never  known 
or  heard  of  any  Englishman  or  foreigner  who  could  pronounce 
properly  such  Welsh  words  as  the  following  i—Llaw  (Hand), 
Cyllell  (knife),  Hollallnog  (Almighty).  As  far  as  my  information 
goes,  the  sound  of  the  diphthong  II  in  Welsh  is  peculiar  to  that 
language.  I  am  not  aware  that  a  similar  sound  occurs  in  any 
other  language  in  the  world. 
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The  guttural  ch  many  people  by  a  little  practice  can  manage 
to  pronounce  very  well.  To  my  ear  the  two  letters  ch  have  the 
same  sound  as  they  have  in  the  German  word  Nach.  Possibly  the 
Welsh  sound  is  harsher  and  more  guttural. 

I  can  fully  corroborate  what  you  say  in  your  interesting  work 
of  the  urbanity  and  amiability  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti.  In  fact, 
he  was  humility  and  simplicity  itself, 

I  remain, 

Very  respectfully  youra, 

EVAN  JONES. 
The  Rev.  C.  W.  RUSSELL,  D.D. 

During  the  years  1856  and  1857,  Dr.  Kussell  prosecuted 
his  researches,  which  involved  a  tedious  and  very  extensive 
correspondence  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  often  with 
missionaries  outside  the  range  of  ordinary  postal  communica- 
tion. An  immense  amount  of  labour  and  out-of-the-way 
reading  was  exacted  also  by  the  l  introductory  Memoir  of 
eminent  linguists,  ancient  and  modern,'  which  was  prefixed 
to  the  account  of  Mezzofanti,  in  order — as  the  municipality 
of  Bologna  said  in  returning  thanks  for  a  volume  which 
'  had  illustrated  the  life  of  one  of  the  principal  and  most 
renowned  of  their  fellow-citizens ' — '  in  order  that  by 
comparison  with  these  the  prodigy  and  marvel  of  the 
Bolognese  polyglot  might  stand  out  and  shine  forth  the  more.' 

The  volume  was  printed  in  Dublin,  and  published  in 
London.  The  publishers  were  naturally  the  publishers  of 
the  Keview  in  which  the  original  sketch  had  appeared — the 
great  firm  of  Longmans.  The  printers  were  Goodwin 
and  Nethercott,  of  79,  Marlborough-street,  Dublin,  a  firm 
which  no  longer  exists.  Miss  Maria  Nethercott,  who  died  a 
most  holy  and  happy  death  a  few  months  ago,  told  me  that 
she  well  remembered  how  her  father  used  to  speak  of  the 
urbanity  of  their  Maynooth  client.  This  may  have  been 
one  of  the  influences  used  by  God  to  draw  this  candid  soul 
into  the  Church.  For  some  years  before  her  death  she  was 
a  devout  and  earnest  Catholic. 

As  we  have  several  interesting  letters  to  produce,  we 
shall  merely  transcribe  a  memorandum  containing  a  sentence 
or  two  from  each  of  the  reviews  of  the  book  which  appeared 
within  the  first  four  months  after  its  publication :  in  The 
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Examiner,  May  8tb ;  Daily  News,  May  13th ;  Tablet, 
May  15th  ;  Globe,  May  17th  ;  Guardian,  May  19th  ;  Dublin 
Evening  Post,  May  20th ;  John  Bull,  May  22nd  and 
June  19th  ;  Literary  Gazette,  May  22nd ;  Dublin  Evening 
Mail,  May  26th;  Athenceum,  May  29;  Leader,  June  5th; 
Rambler,  July ;  Westminster  Review,  July ;  Morning  Post, 
July  5th  ;  Critic,  July  10th  ;  Spectator,  July  10th ;  English 
Cht/rchman,  Sept,  2nd  ;  Saturday  Review,  Sept.  18th. 

Here  are  a  few  phrases  from  some  of  these  criticisms  : — 

Dr.  Eussell  writes  with  ease  and  elegance,  like  a  Christian 
gentleman  and  a  scholar ;  and  Christians  of  all  denominations 
will  close  his  book  with  a  feeling  of  respect.  Some  of  the 
references  in  his  notes,  which  are  quite  as  interesting  as  the 
text,  bear  testimony  to  his  cosmopolitan  spirit  of  reading  and 
research. — A  tlicnaum. 

Such  a  memorial  was  required.  The  prodigy  was  so 
astonishing,  that,  in  order  to  make  it  credible,  it  was  desirable  that 
testimonies  should  be  collected  in  time. — Westminster  Review. 

To  judge  by  this  memoir,  Dr.  Russell  must  be  an  extremely 
well-informed,  accomplished,  and  liberal-minded  man.  well 
acquainted  with  English  literature,  ancient  and  modern.  The 
preliminary  essay,  on  remarkable  linguists,  ancient  and  modern, 
displays  a  great  deal  of  learning,  and  the  writer  keeps  himself 
and  his  opinions  in  the  background  throughout  the  work  in  a 
manner  which  is  both  very  pleasing  and  very  unusual. — Literary 
Gazette. 

The  performances  of  Dr.  Eussell,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  the 
Texas  Missionary,  this  year,  incline  one  to  the  belief  that  the 
Eternal  City  is  no  bad  school  for  training  an  agreeable  writer. — 
Saturday  Review. 

The  learned  author  has  fully  satisfied  the  expectations  that 
were  excited,  both  in  Italy  and  at  home,  when  it  was  known 
that  he  was  engaged  on  the  work. — Rambler. 

A  particularly  attractive  and  entertaining  story,  constructed 
with  great  industry,  and  incorporating  a  large  amount  of  original 
materials. — Loader. 

A  complete  catalogue  of  wonders. — John  Bull. 

What  a  biography  ought  to  be. — Morning  Post. 

The  materials  are  judiciously  handled.  The  facts  are  presented 
with  perfect  impartiality. — Spectator. 

We  close  our-  notice  of  Dr.  Russell's  highly  interesting 
biography,  heartily  commending  him  for  the  great  pains  he  has 
bestowed  on  it. — Critic. 

We  may  add  the  opinions  of  two  continental  critics. 
The  Civilta  Cattolica,  in  two  long  and  elaborate  criticisms, 
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welcomed  the  Dalian  translation  of  a  work  which  had 
induced  the  savants  of  Bologna  to  desist  from  an  under- 
taking that  would  seem  to  belong  of  right  to  the  city,  or  at 
least  to  the  country  of  Mezzofanti. 

By  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  great  linguist  [says 
the  Italian  writer],  by  his  own  accurate  knowledge  of  various 
languages,  by  the  extent  of  his  general  erudition,  and  his  devotion 
in  particular  to  philological  science,  nay,  even  by  his  local 
position  near  the  commercial  centre  of  the  world,  and  by  his  calm 
northern  solidity  of  judgment,  the  Irish  scholar  was  eminently 
qualified  to  place  worthily  before  posterity  tihe  peculiar  merits  of 
Cardinal  Mezzofanti. 

The  Etudes,  the  erudite  literary  magazine  conducted  by 
the  French  Jesuits  in  Paris,  devoted  to  the  same  Italian 
translation  of  Dr.  Russell's  work,  a  long  review  from  which 
we  extract  the  following  sentences  : — 

Dr.  Russell  has  raised  to  the  memory  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti, 
the  foremost  linguist  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  a  monument 
more  durable  than  the  marble  which  marks  his  tomb  beside  the 
poet  Tasso  in  the  .Church  of  St.  Onufrio  on  the  Janiculum. 
Honour  to  this  learned  Maynooth  Professor  who  has  forestalled 
the  Italians  themselves  in  rendering  worthy  homage  to  their 
great  countryman,  and  has  forced  them  to  be  content  with  a 
translation  of  his  work.  And,  indeed,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  them  to  rival  the  indefatigable  diligence,  learning, 
and  candour  of  the  present  biographer.  The  vast  correspondence, 
toilsome  and  costly,  in  which  he  engaged  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  precise  truth  regarding  often  the  most  minute  particulars,  is 
in  itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  conscientiousness  with  which  he 
has  achieved  his  task.  He  never  deals  in  general  assertions.  He 
lays  before  us  and  weighs  impartially  the  various  testimonies 
favourable  and  adverse,  and  thus  places  beyond  doubt  the 
conclusions  he  embraces. 

Weighty  as  these  testimonies  undoubtedly  are,  the  reader 
will  be  more  interested  in  the  estimate  of  the  three  English 
cardinals  of  our  half  century — for  we  need  not  class  with 
them  the  present  Archbishop  of  Westminster  who  is  rather 
a  cardinal  of  the  twentieth  century. 

THE  ORATORY,  BIRMINGHAM, 

June  23rd,  1858. 

MY  DEAR  DR.  EUSSELL, — I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  tardy 
in  acknowledging  your  kind  present.  When  the  book  first  came 
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one  of  our  fathers  took  possession  of  it,  and  when  he  brought  it 
back  I  did  not  like  to  acknowledge  the  gift  till  I  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  acquaintance  with  it. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  delightful  book,  most  interesting  and 
suggestive,  and  full  of  information.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  read 
it  continuously,  but  I  have  had  it  on  my  table,  and  profited  by  it 
when  I  had  leisure  during  the  day. 

I  trust  it  will  have  a  very  good  influence  on  our  Protestant 
brethren.  It  is  so  singular  as  to  startle  the  common  reader,  and 
most  impressive  as  a  lesson,  to  see  such  gifts  as  Cardinal  Mezzo- 
fanti  had,  united,  not  only  to  such  simplicity  and  amiableness, 
but  such  deep  piety,  such  cloudless  intimate  faith,  and  such 
devotion  to  the  See  of  Peter. 

One  of  our  invalid  fathers  returned  last  night  from  the  Con- 
tinent, I  trust,  restored — for  this  we  ought  to  be  very  thankful. 
The  other,  Father  Flanagan,1  is  still  a  cause  of  deep  anxiety  to 
us.  I  hope  you  are  all  well  at  Maynooth.  So  you  would  not 
give  us  a  Vice-Rector.  For  me,  I  have  been  more  tied  here  lately 
than  months  ago — yesterday  I  was  the  only  priest  here  with 
faculties  in  the  house. 

Ever  yours  affectionately  in  Christ, 

JOHN  H.  NEWMAN. 

Of  the  Oratory. 

P.S. — If  you  happen  to  be  able  to  answer  the  following 
questions,  will  you  do  it  in  due  time  ? — 1.  Where  can  I  find  a 
version  of  the  Hippolytus  controversy,  with  the  theories,  argu- 
ments, &c.,  which  have  been  put  forward,  in  English?  Is  there 
not  some  North  American  theological  work  which  does  the  kind 
of  thing  ?  2.  Do  you  know  of  any  comment  on  the  Eule  of 
St.  Dominic,  or  history  of,  or  dissertation  on  the  Order,  e.g., 
Marchese,  &c.,  have  treated  of  it  in  respect  of  its  artists.  What 
standard  books  are  there  besides  Enetif,  Molvenda,  Touron,  and 
the  Bollandists  ? 

ST.  MABY'S,  BAYSWATEB. 

MY  DEAB  DB.  RUSSELL, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  in  sending  me  your  Life,  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti 
which  I  in  no  way  deserve — for  I  have  felt  not  only  that  I  did 
not  assist  you,  but  that  I  left  your  last  letter  unanswered.  I  have 
been  both  sorry  and  ashamed,  and  can  only  plead  the  press  of 
work,  and  endless  interruption  of  time  which  comes  on  me  in 
this  restless  London.  Moreover,  I  was  starting  for  Rome,  and 
had  in  hand  a  work  beyond  my  strength,  which  the  Cardinal  laid 
upon  me.  I  mean  to  make  your  book  the  companion  of  my  first 

1Now,  forty  years  later,  P.P  of  Adare,  and  Dean  of  Limerick. 
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holiday,  and  I  shall  read  it  with  double  interest,  both  of  its  own, 
and  for  the  pleasure  I  have  in  everything  of  yours. 

Now,  I  have  a  matter  with  which  I  have  connected  you  in 
my  own  mind,  it  is  a  translation  from  the  German  of  Hurter's 
Innocent  III.  It  must  have  a  preface,  and  yours  is  the  hand 
to  write  it  to  make  it  a  pair  with  the  Systcma  Tlieologicum,  to 
which  it  is  somewhat  analogous. 

As  I  hope  to  meet  you  at  Ushaw,  I  will  wait  till  then  to  say 
more,  and  only  ask  you  to  believe  me, 

My  dear  Dr.  RUSSELL, 
Yours  gratefully  and  affectionately, 

H.  E.  MANNING, 

I  think  those  who  hold  that  character  is  betrayed  by 
handwriting  might  support  their  opinion  by  comparing  the 
two  preceding  letters  (copied,  like  all  the  rest,  from  the 
originals),  and  also  Cardinal  Wiseman's  which  follows. 
Lord  Brougham,  too,  whom  we  shall  quote  presently,  seems 
to  show  his  strong  and  his  weak  points  in  the  peculiarities 
of  his  writing.  Here  may  be  introduced  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  T.  Placket,  in  a  letter  to  The  Tablet,  with  reference  to 
The  Dublin  Review : — 

During  my  apprenticeship  as  compositor,  from  1851  to  1858 
(and  before  and  after),  it  was  printed  at  Richardson  &  Sons,  Derby. 
During  the  period  that  I  worked  upon  it,  it  was  practically 
edited  by  Dr.  Russell  of  Maynooth  College.  Rarely  a  number 
went  to  press  without  at  least  one  article  from  the  pen  of 
Cardinal  "Wiseman.  There  was  also,  amongst  others,  a  gentleman 
named  Finlayson  (a  barrister),  who  constantly  wrote  for  it,  and 
whose  handwriting  was  so  bad  that  the  compositors  were  paid 
extra  when  working  from  it.  Cardinal  Wiseman  always  wrote 
on  foolscap,  and  in  a  noble,  flowing  hand,  with  plenty  of  space 
between  the  lines ;  but  his  proofs  were  very  heavy  with 
corrections.  Dr.  Russell  also  wrote  a  flowing  hand,  but  smaller 
and  the  lines  much  closer  together.  Somehow  or  other,  The 
Dublin — like  most  other  publications  with  which  I  have  been 
and  am  connected — seemed  always  behind  as  the  day  of  pub- 
lication drew  near,  and  we  usually  had  to  make  a  night  or  two 
of  it. 

Mr.  Placket  mentions  that  Father  Faber — from  whom 
we  shall  also  give  a  letter  in  memory  of  Mezzofanti — 
1  printed  in  the  same  place.  He  wrote  on  quarto  paper,  in 
an  exceedingly  small  hand,  and  the  lines  were  very  close 
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together.     A  page  of  his  manuscript  was  a  picture  to  look 
at,  but  difficult  and  trying  to  work  from.' 

LEYTON,  N.E., 

May  nth,  1858 

MY  DEAE  DK.  EUSSELL, — I  wrote  to  Dr.  O'Brien  the  moment 
I  received  your  letter,  and  to-day's  post  brought  me  his  answer, 
which  I  enclose.  Yours  of  the  15th  arrived  with  it,  so  no  time 
has  been  lost. 

Many  thanks  for  your  Mezzofanti,  which  everyone  finds 
most  interesting  and  excellent.  I  have  only  one  fault  to  find, 
that  you  have  given  me  a  place  to  which  I  have  no  claim.  My 
first  has  been  a  glance  all  through,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  full 
and  minute  perusal.  This  will,  I  doubt  not,  confirm  my  first 
impressions. 

To-morrrow  I  will  send  you  the  copy  of  the  Four  Popes, 
corrected  about  the  Bishop  of  Dromore.1  I  am  in  the  country 
here,  going  exactly  through  the  Vichy  course,  waters,  baths,  diet, 
hours,  &c.  The  complaint  which  took  me  to  Vichy  two  years 
ago,  had  been  making  head,  and  to  save  so  long  a  journey,  I  am 
giving  the  system  a  home  trial,  which  after  ten  days  seems  to  be 
answering  very  well.  I  go  into  London  every  Tuesday  for  a 
consultation,  and  for  my  soiree,  and  that  is  all. 

I  am  ever 
Your  affectionate  Friend  in  Christ, 

N.  Card.  WISEMAN. 

From  these  quasi-ecclesiastical  judgments  (from  which 
we  have  not  removed  all  the  observations  that  are  irrelevant 
to  the  present  subject),  we  may  pass  abruptly  to  a  very 
characteristic  letter  from  the  celebrated  War  Correspondent 
of  The  Times  newspaper,  Dr.  William  H.  Russell;  after 
whom  we  shall  quote  Dean  Milman,  the  author  of  the 
History  of  Latin  Christianity  : — 

THE  PRIORY,  SIMLA, 

N.  W.  PROVINCES,  INDIA. 

June  30th,  1858. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  had  been  reading  a  notice  of  the  Life  of 
Cardinal  Mezzofanti  in  one  of  the  papers  which  came  out  by  the 
last  mail,  and  was  rejoicing  that  we  had  left  in  Ireland  one  who 
could  or  would  do  something  for  our  good  name  in  literature, 

1  He  had  printed  a  rather  disparaging  anecdote  about  Dr.  Michael  Blake, 
as  the  good  old  bishop  has  gone  to  his  reward.'     But  he  had  not — he  was 
alive. 
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when,  to  my  pleasure  and  surprise,  I  received  in  an  enclosure 
from  The  Times  office,  your  very  kind  and  courteous  letter, 
offering  me  a  copy  of  the  book  in  terms  which  afford  me  sensible 
gratification,  little  as  I  deserve  them. 

I  am  not  quite  so  cosmopolitan  as  to  make  no  difference 
betwixt  Trojan  and  Tyrian,  and  your  gift  is  all  the  more 
acceptable  to  me  because  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  a  fellow- 
countryman  ;  still  more  so,  as  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  work 
of  the  hands  which  bestow  it. 

Were  I  endowed  as  the  Cardinal  himself  with  that  wonderful 
gift  of  tongues,  1  could  not  be  more  expressive  than  I  am  when 
I  say  that,  in  all  sincerity,  I  thank  you  most  heartily  and  most 
truly.  I  hope  you  may  be  permitted  life  and  leisure  to  keep 
alive  the  feeble  lamp  which,  flickering,  and  all  but  dying  now, 
was  once  a  bright  light  to  the  nations,  and  to  show  that  the 
pcrfervidum  genus  Scotorum  is  not  quite  extinct.  Here,  thousands 
of  miles  away,  I  am  living  under  the  more  than  regal  sway  of 
the  great  Irishman  to  whom  England  owes  the  preservation  of 
India,  amid  wild  tribes  of  the  hills  whose  languages  were 
unknown  even  to  Mezzofanti,  and  within  sight  of  the  great 
monument  which  his  brother,  Henry  Lawrence,  unwittingly 
raised  to  his  own  memory,  when  in  the  name  of  Christianity, 
and  of  humanity,  he  founded  in  a  mountain  of  the 
Himalayas  a  refuge  for  the  children  of  the  soldiers  whom 
the  country  would  have  consigned  to  the  cruel  mercies  of 
the  world. 

I  have  stood  beside  the  grave  of  Nicholson,  the  first  soldier 
in  India,  and  I  have  seen  how  our  Irish  soldiers  bear  themselves 
strong  and  terrible  in  battle ;  but  I  feel  that  even  on  such  fields 
we  are  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  great  conglomerate  of  races — 
that  the  statesman,  the  soldier,  the  Christian  hero,  the  warrior, 
must  all  work  for  England  ;  and  that  it  is  in  literature  alone  the 
nationality  of  Ireland  can  be  kept  distinctive,  self -illustrative, 
and  fame-giving,  and  the  name  of  Irishman  endowed  with  honours 
all  its  own. 

In  the  hope  some  day  of  making  your  acquaintance1 — we  are, 
no  doubt,  of  the  same  stock — ipsis  Hibcrnis  Hiberniores,  though 
I  have  '  fallen  away '  from  the  Church, 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

W.  H.  RUSSELL. 


1  I  have  printed  elsewhere  another  letter  from  this  Dr.  W.  H.  Russell  to 
his  namesake,  and,  curiously  enough,  dated  from  the  house  in  which  Dr.  C.  W. 
Russell  was  afterwards  to 'die — Judge  O'Hagan's  residence,  22,  Upper  Fitz- 
william-street,  Dublin. 
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DEANERY,  ST.  PAUL'S, 

May  12*/i,  1858. 

EEVEBEND  SIR, — I  beg  you  to  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  present  of  your  book.  I  have  read  it  with  great  interest. 
You  have  done  full  justice,  and,  in  my  opinion,  very  judiciously, 
no  more  than  justice  to  the  Cardinal.  By  not  raising  him  on  too 
high  a  pedestral,  you  wilt  secure  for  him  the  respect  and  honour 
due  to  a  man  endowed  with  such  very  rare  and  extraordinary 
gifts.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  such  a  marvellous  practical 
faculty  of  acquiring  languages  should  be  united  with  the  pro- 
found philosophy  of  men  like  M.  Humboldt ;  and,  we  must  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  modern  science  of  language  has  grown  up  since 
Mezzofanti  reached  his  prime.  Perhaps,  the  two  gifts  could 
hardly  be  crowded  into  the  same  mind :  one  requiring  a  quick- 
ness and  activity  of  perception  hardly  compatible  with  the  slow 
reasoning  process  necessary  for  the  other. 

I  venture,  in  case  of  a  second  edition  (which  I  cannot  doubt 
will  soon  be  demanded),  to  send  you  the  following  observations  : 
In  the  very  full  and  curious  list  of  men  distinguished  for  acquire- 
ments in  language,  you  have  left  out  the  name  of  Mr.  Wotton, 
a  very  extraordinary  man,  especially  in  his  youth.  You  do  not 
seem  to  know  Count  Cicognara's  important  work  on  which  his 
fame  rests,  his  Storia  della  Scultura — the  book  on  the  subject ;  and 
which,  if,  as  I  doubt  not,  a  lover  of  art,  you  will  read  with  pleasure. 

P.  257.     Is  the  second  line  of  the  Greek  epigram  right  ? 

P.  347.     In  the  Greek  epigram,  for  /xoi/ouo-i  read  TTOVOVO-I. 

1  fear  that  when  you  mention  my  interview  with  Mezzofanti, 
1  many  years '  would  be  more  appropriate  than  several.  It  took 
place  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  I  have  outlived  all  my  excellent 
friends,  the  Hares,  four  brothers,  three  of  whom  were  very 
remarkable  men. 

Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  express  my  strong  feeling  of  the 
very  liberal  and  Christian  spirit  in  which  the  whole  book  appears 
to  me  to  be  written,  and  believe  me, 

With  much  respect, 

Faithfully  yours, 

H.    H.    MlLMAN. 

Kev.  Dr.  RUSSELL,  &c.,  &c. 

The  brilliant  Oratorian,  Father  Faber,  ought  not  to  have 
been  so  far  separated  from  his  still  more  illustrious  brother, 
the  Provost  of  the  Birmingham  Oratory. 

THE  ORATORY,  BROMPTON, 

LONDON,  S.W., 

May  5th,  1698. 

MY  DEAR  DR.  KUSSELL, — Pray  accept  my  best  thanks  for  the 
copy  of  your  Life  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti  which  you  have  been  so 
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good  as  to  send  me.  I  shall  value  it  extremely  as  a  kind  present 
from  yourself,  and  it  will  interest  me  greatly,  as  the  Cardinal  was 
kind  to  me  at  Rome,  I  am  already  devouring  the  Introductory 
Memoir,  which  quite  fascinates  me. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Dr.  Russell, 
With  great  respect, 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

F.  W.  FABER, 

Cong.  Orat. 

The  Chevalier  Bunsen  is  by  no  means  as  brief  as  the 
author  of  All  for  Jesus: — 

CHARLOTTENBERG,  near  HEIDELBERG, 

IQth  October,  1898. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — Few  of  the  many  letters  received  this  year 
have  given  so  great  a  pleasure  as  yours  of  May  6th,  and  few 
books  have  I  read  with  greater  pleasure  than  your  admirable 
account  of  Mezzofanti,  of  whose  biography  I  received,  at  the 
same  time,  a  most  valuable  present  in  the  shape  of  two  copies. 
I  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  it  would  be  possible  to  unite  so 
many  and  so  valuable  materials  as  this  book  of  yours  presents. 
So  it  is  :  the  divinus  vates  does  not  create  the  hero  ;  but  he 
reproduces  him  in  a  tangible  shape,  and  in  forms  everlasting. 

The  book  has  been  very  favourably  reviewed  in  the  Augsburg 
Gazette  and  in  other  much-read  periodicals.  Everybody  now 
reads  English ;  but  still  I  should  wish  to  see  a  German  transla- 
tion of  the  book  made,  and  I  take  the  second  copy  with  me  to 
Berlin  and  Leipzig,  for  which  I  start  in  a  few  hours,  to  take  my 
seat  in  the  Herrenhaus  on  the  20th,  and  assist  at  the  Prince's 
solemn  act  of  taking  the  oath  to  the  constitution  on  the  21st.  I 
hope  to  find  a  good  translator,  and  Brockhaus  as  a  publisher.  I 
shall  communicate  to  you  the  result,  for  obtaining  your  consent, 
after  my  return  to  this  place,  whence  I  mean,  D.V.,  to  proceed 
to  Nice  or  Mentone  early  in  December.  If,  perhaps,  you  have  to 
communicate  new  materials  or  considerations,  that  might  be  an 
accessory  inducement  for  the  publisher  to  undertake  the  German 
edition  for  the  public  at  large.  A  letter  of  yours,  directed  to  my 
address  as  above  (Grand  Duchy  of  Baden),  will  always  safely 
reach  me. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  first  volume  of  my 
Biblework,  containing  the  Introduction  and  Pentateuch.  Much 
as  you  will  differ  in  many  points,  I  am  sure  you  will  find  me 
sincere  in  my  pursuit,  which  is  not  denominational,  but  a  humble 
desire  of  being  useful  to  the  Christian  people  at  large,  on  behalf 
of  the  understanding  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the  Bible.  As  an 
Appendix  to  the  Introduction,  you  will  find  an  article  upon  Mai's 
posthumous  edition  of  the  Cod.  Vat.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  unjust 
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nor  unequitable  :  I  might  have  said  much  more.  The  book  is  a 
failure  :  the  truly  learned  editor  knows  it  fully  well,  and,  indeed, 
acknowledges  it.  I  hope  he  will  give  us  a  decent  edition  of  that 
precious  manuscript. 

In  the  Preface  to  my  Egypt,  English  Edition,  Vol.  III., 
which  is  to  appear  on  the  5th  of  November,  you  will  find  two 
very  important  and  quite  recent  discoveries  mentioned — of  an 
absolute  date  for  Tuthmosis  III.,  and  of  the  existence  of  pottery 
in  Nile  mud,  at  the  depth  of  39  feet,  equivalent  to  about  11,000 
years  B.C. 

It  would  give  me  sincere  pleasure  once  more  to  meet  you  on 
this  globe ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  must  give  up  the  hope  of  seeing 
dear  England  again — certainly  not  the  next  two  years.  In  the 
meantime,  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  kindness, 
and  to  preserve  to  me  your  kind  regard. 

Ever  yours  faithfully, 

BUNSEN. 

The  next  letter  is  copied  from  the  handwriting  of 
Dean  Stanley,  which  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  a 
brother  Dean  remark :  '  Surely  they  would  never  make  that 
man  a  bishop — he  writes  too  bad  a  hand.'  The  most  amiable 
remembrance  connected  with  this  Anglican  dignitary  is 
his  kindness  to  his  sister,  Miss  Mary  Stanley,  after  her 
conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

CHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD, 

May  5th,  1858. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  have  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  kind 
remembrance  of  me  in  the  gift  of  your  interesting  Life  of 
Cardinal  Mezzofanti  just  received.  I  have  not  had  time  to 
do  more  than  glance  up  and  down  the  pages,  and  I  am  not 
able  to  judge  of  the  linguistic  powers  of  the  wonderful  Cardinal ; 
but  I  cannot  forbear  to  express  the  pleasure  which  I  feel  in  the 
candid  and  Christian  spirit  which  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so) 
appears  to  me  to  pervade  the  whole  book. 

I  remain, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

A.  P.  STANLEY. 

In  the  chorus  of  approbation  that  thus  greeted  the 
appearance  of  the  Life  of  Mezzofanti,  there  were,  however, 
two  slightly  discordant  notes.  There  was  one  reader 
who  imagined  that  he  had  done  more  for  the  fame  of 
The  Edinburgh  Review  than  Sydney  Smith,  Lord  Jeffrey, 
and  Lord  Macaulay  all  together.  Lord  Brougham  fancied 
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that  his  high  and  mighty  authority  was,  on  one  small  point, 
called  in  question  by  Mezzofanti's  biographer,  before  whose 
name  he,  therefore,  places  an  indefinite  article  of  disparage- 
ment in  writing  to  Dr.  E.  E.  Madden,  who  may  be  introduced 
to  some  as  author  of  Lives  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and 
to  others  as  father  of  the  distinguished  Dublin  physician, 
Dr.  Thomas  More  Madden.  Before  writing  the  following 
letter,  the  venerable  historian  had  evidently  communi- 
cated Lord  Brougham's  complaint  to  the  lately-appointed 
President  of  Maynooth  : — 

FBASCATI,  BLAOKROCK, 

25th  August,  1858. 

MY  DEAR  DR.  RUSSELL, — I  would  have  preferred  seeing  you 
and  reading  from  Lord  Brougham's  letters  the  two  passages  in 
reference  to  the  Mezzofanti  work,  as  I  wrote  to  Lord  Brougham 
I  would  take  that  course.  However,  with  you  I  will  do  what  I 
would  not  do  with  many  others ;  and,  under  the  circumstances 
you  mention,  I  will  send  you  copies,  from  these  two  private  notes, 
of  the  passages  which  refer  to  your  work;  and,  considering  who 
the  writer  is,  and  the  kind  of  books  he  reads  for  recreation  and 
literary  information,  I  think  the  passages  in  question  show  the 
value  he  set  on  the  work.  I  enclose  you  the  extracts  above 
mentioned. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

E.  E.  MADDEN. 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  RUSSELL. 

EXTEACT     OF     LETTEK    FROM     LORD     BROUGHAM    TO     R.R.M., 
DATED    5TH   AUGUST,    1858 

Do  you  know  anything  of  a  Dr.  Eussell  of  your  E.G.  College, 
who  confounds  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  with  Madame  Necker  ? 
He  charges  me  with  describing  Gibbon's  flirtation  as  being  with 
Madame  Necker,  whereas  he  (Dr.  Russell)  knew  it  was  with  the 
Duchess  of  D.  Now  my  authority  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
Gibbon  himself  in  his  Autobiography — not  to  mention  that  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  was  only  a  child  of  8  or  9  years  of  age  at 
the  time  in  question. 

EXTRACT  OF  LETTER  FROM  LORD  BROUGHAM  TO  R.  R.  MADDEN 
DATED  13TH  AUGUST,  1858 

I  have  no  doubt  from  all  I  have  heard  from  Dr.  Eussell,  and 
from  his  book,  that  he  deserves  what  you  say  of  him.  It  is  very 
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possible  that  he  only  means  to  dispute  the  common  belief  (noted 
by  me)  of  the  scene  respecting  Gibbon  falling  on  his  knees,  having 
occurred  to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  not  that  he  means  to 
deny  Gibbon's  having  made  love  to  Mademoiselle  Curchod,  as  to 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  was 
born  that  year,  1751,  but  Gibbon  was  acquainted  with  her  many 
years  after  (1791),  as  appears  by  his  correspondence,  and  the 
scene  alluded  to  may  have  been  then,  contrary  to  the  common 
belief,  which  ascribes  it  to  1757  and  Mademoiselle  Curchod. 

The  obnoxious  passage  occurs  in  a  footnote  to  page  259 
of  the  Life  of  Mezzofanti,  and  it  certainly  attributes  an  error 
to  the  infallible  Henry  Brougham. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Hervey,  daughter  of  the  episcopal  Earl  of 
Bristol  had,  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  Mr.  Forster, 
married  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  She  is  the  true  heroine  of 
Gibbon's  ludicrous  love-scene  at  Lausanne,  described  by 
Lord  Brougham,  but  by  him  related  of  Mademoiselle  Susan 
Curchod,  afterwards  Madame  Necker.' 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  letter  in  which  Dr.  Kussell, 
while  trying  to  propitiate  the  offended  Lord,  evidently  stuck 
to  his  point,  and  argued  out  his  case  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
elicit  from  Lord  Brougham  the  following  reply  : — 

BROUGHAM, 

6th  Sept.,  1858. 

Lord  Brougham  presents  his  compliments  to  Dr.  Kussell,  and 
thanks  him  for  the  kindness  of  his  letter  which  he  only  received 
yesterday,  as  he  had  left  home  some  days  before. 

Lord  B.  had  before  receiving  Dr.  Russell's  letter  come  to  the 
opinion  that  Dr.  Russell  only  disputed  the  statement  respecting 
the  '  ludicrous  scene,'  and  not  that  respecting  Mdlle.  Curchod, 
having,  in  1757  or  1758,  been  the  person  to  whom  Gibbon  was 
attached.  Indeed,  it  was  quite  impossible  that  Lady  E.  Forster 
could  have  been  the  person  then,  as  she  was  born  in  that  year. 
Lord  B.  rather  thinks  that  the  '  ludicrous  scene '  is  put  earlier  by 
M.  Arlaud  by  a  year  or  two  than  its  real  date  ;  but  of  this  he  is 
not  quite  certain.  That  Lady  E.  Forster  (Duchess  of  Devonshire) 
made  Mezzofanti's  acquaintance  earlier  than  is  mentioned  is  quite 
certain.  She  introduced  him  to  Lord  B.  in  1816  at  Milan  or  at 
Rome.  She  died  in  1823. 

He  is  exceedingly  sorry  to  have  been  the  cause  of  giving 
Dr.  Russell  so  much  trouble ;  but  the  passage  in  his  able  and 
interesting  work  had  been  misunderstood  by  a  friend  of  Lord  B.'s 
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who  supposed  the  contradiction  related  not  to  the  '  scene,'  but  to 
the  early  attachment  of  Gibbon. 

Lord  B.  is  entirely  convinced  that  it  was  Lady  E.  Forster  and 
not  Mademoiselle  Curchod,  with  whom  it  happened,  and  that  the 
common  account  which  he  had  printed  is  erroneous. 

In  his  answer  to  the  foregoing,  Dr.  Kussell  must  have 
asked  leave  to  add  Lord  Brougham's  testimony  about  the 
Cardinal's  powers  to  the  materials  he  was  accumulating  for 
future  use.  The  following  letter  begins  by  acceding  to  this 

request : — 

BROUGHAM, 

25t/i  Octr.,  1858. 

REV.  AND  DEAR  SIR, — Your  letter  of  the  23rd  arrived  this 
morning,  and  I  hasten  to  state  that  I  have  not  the  least  objection, 
but  I  much  regret  that  I  have  so  very  indistinct  a  recollection  of 
what  passed  when  I  was  introduced  to  Mezzofanti.  I  chiefly  can 
remember  the  astonishment  which  I  felt  on  his  enumerating 
many  persons  with  whom  he  had  been  able  to  converse  in  their 
own  language,  which  he  had  had  most  scanty  opportunity  of 
learning,  and  especially  that  he  had  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
patois  of  some  districts,  never  reduced  to  unity,  and  much  less 
published  in  grammar  and  dictionary.  Of  this  he  gave  me 
instances,  but  I  cannot  now  recollect  them.  His  general  con- 
versation was  that  of  a  sensible  and  very  intelligent  person  on  all 
the  subjects  of  which  he  spoke. 

As  to  the  place,  what  you  say  makes  me  doubt.  I  distinctly 
recollect  a  letter  of  the  Duchess  inviting  me  to  come  to  Milan 
or  Home,  and  holding  out  the  making  his  acquaintance  as  an 
inducement.  My  doubt  of  the  place  as  regards  those  two,  arises 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  Duchess  having  been  at  both  about 
the  same  time,  and  having  made  several  journies  (sic)  between 
the  two  in  the  month  of  September  and  first  days  of  October. 
She  passed  the  rest  of  the  winter  at  Rome.  But  it  is  very 
possible  that  she  only  introduced  me  by  letter  to  Mezzofanti, 
and  it  is  certain  that  Madame  Martinelli  herself,  a  most  learned 
Greek  scholar,  introduced  me  to  him  at  Bologna,  where  I  was 
at  Christmas  on  my  way  from  Borne  to  England.  Monti,  whom 
I  met  at  Madame  Martinelli' s  on  that  occasion,  and  who 
accompanied  me  to  Milan  the  very  first  day  of  January,  1817, 
also  saw  Mezzofanti.  Your  statement  as  to  his  (Mezzofanti's) 
not  having  been  at  Rome  or  Milan  that  year  inclines  me  strongly 
to  the  opinion  that  I  saw  him  at  Bologna  only. 
Yours  truly, 

H.  BROUGHAM 

I  desire  my  kind  regards  to  Baron  Bunsen,  if  it  is  the 
ex-Prussian  Minister.- 

VOL.  V.  2  C 
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The  last  of  these  characteristic  letters,  which  leave  little 
of  his  Lordship's  original  statements  unretracted,  runs  as 

follows  :— 

BROUGHAM, 

3rd  November,  1858. 

REV.  AND  DEAR  SIR, — I  have  delayed  answering  more  fully  your 
letter,  as  I  have  applied  to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire's  family, 
and  their  strong  impression  is  that  she  did  not  see  Mezzofanti 
either  at  Rome  or  at  Milan  till  later  than  I  had  supposed, 
that  is,  till  after  I  saw  him  at  Bologna  in  company  with 
Madame  Martinelli,  herself  a  most  accomplished  scholar,  and, 
certainly,  one  of  the  best  Grecians  I  have  ever  known.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  his  English,  though  I  must  probably  have 
heard  him  speak  it.  My  impression  is,  that  we  conversed  in 
Italian,  which  I  then  spoke  almost  as  easily  as  English,  however 
incorrectly. 

Believe  me, 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  BROUGHAM. 

Another  malcontent  was  Mr.  Thomas  Watts,  a  high 
official  of  the  British  Museum,  whose  paper,  read  before 
the  Philological  Society  in  January,  1852,  '  On  the  Extra- 
ordinary Powers  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti  as  a  Linguist,'  was 
the  most  valuable  of  the  three  pamphlets  placed,  after  the 
manner  of  quarterlies,  at  the  head  of  Dr.  Eussell's  article  in 
The  Edinburgh  Review.  On  the  eve  of  the  publication  of 
the  book  which  grew  out  of  that  article,  Mr.  Watts  wrote 
to  Dr.  Eussell  in  the  following  terms  : — 

My  expectations  of  the  book  are,  as  you  must  be  aware,  very 
high,  but  not  higher  than,  I  am  confident,  you  will  realize.  I 
look  for  a  volume  of  five  hundred  pages,  in  the  same  tone  and 
spirit,  with  the  same  ample  information  and  the  same  sound  criti- 
cism, which  distinguish  the  article  in  The  Edinburgh  Rcvieiu ;  and 
such  a  volume  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  take  its  place  on  the 
shelves  of  every  library  in  which  literary  history  and  biography 
are  attended  to.  Your  name  and  Mezzofanti's  will,  for  the 
future,  be  inseparably  conjoined,  to  the  honour  of  both. 

Mr.  Watts  asked  for  five  hundred  pages,  and  it  is  curious 
to  note  that  the  book  actually  ends  with  page  502.  In 
acknowledging  a  presentation  copy  of  the  Life,  on  May  8th, 
1858,  Mr.  Watts  writes  again  : — 

My  prediction  will,  I  am  sure,  be  verified,  that  it  will  at  once 
become  the  standard  Life  of  Mezzofanti,  and  will  find  its  way 
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into  every  library  that  has  a  shelf  of  literary  history.  I  observe, 
however,  with  great  regret,  that  in  this  extended  version  of  the 
biography  you  have  omitted  the  perhaps  too  flattering  compli- 
ments with  which  you  honoured  me  in  the  original  article  in 
The  Edinburgh  Revieiv. 

To  this  complaint  Dr.  Kussell  replied,  no  doubt,  in  as 
soothing  a  manner  as  possible ;  but  in  his  rejoinder  o 
May  14th,  Mr.  Watts  still  considers  himself  aggrieved 
because  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Preface  (where  no  one 
is  mentioned  except  Cardinal  Wiseman),  and  because  his 
name  does  not  occur  among  the  '  eminent  linguists '  of  the 
Introductory  Memoir.  Even  after  Dr.  Kussell  had,  in  1863, 
prefixed  a  few  pages  to  a  re-issue  of  his  work,  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  a  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Watts'  merits  as 
a  linguist,  that  gentleman  still  persisted  in  nursing  his 
grievance. 

In  1846,  three  years  before  his  death,  Cardinal  Mezzofanti 
told  Father  Bresciani,  S.J.,  that  he  knew  seventy-eight 
languages  and  dialects.  The  Cardinal's  nephew,  Minarelli, 
makes  the  number  mount  up  to  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen. '  II  Kussell,'  as  the  Italian  reviewer  styles  the 
President  of  Maynooth,  reduces  this  calculation  somewhat 
by  analyzing  it  as  follows  :— 

1.  Languages    frequently    tried,  and   spoken  perfectly, 
thirty. 

2.  Languages   spoken   well,   but   less   frequently   tried, 
nine. 

3.  Languages  spoken  rarely,  eleven. 

4.  Languages  spoken  less  perfectly  still,  eight. 

5.  Languages   studied   from    books,   and  probably  not 
spoken,  thirteen. 

6.  Dialects  of  various  languages,  thirty-nine. 

The  first  class  included  Latin,  ancient  and  modern 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  Portuguese, 
German,  English,  Dutch,  Danish,  Arabic,  Armenian,  Koptic, 
Persian,  Turkish,  Albanian,  Flemish,  Polish,  Russian,  and 
Chinese.  In  the  fourth  class  comes  our  poor  Irish. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  Cardinal  Mezzofanti  was  most 
holy  and  most  amiable.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution,  which 
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banished  the  Pope  to  Gaeta,  he  was  too  ill  to  follow,  and  he 
died  in  Rome,  on  the  15th  March,  1849.  His  house,  the 
Palazzo  Valentini,  on  the  Piazza  Santi  Apostoli,  is  now 
used  as  the  offices  of  the  Roman  Prefecture.  Within  the 
last  month  or  two  a  tablet  has  been  affixed  to  the  wall, 
bearing  this  meagre  inscription  :  '  Qui  dimoro,  qui  venne  a 
morte  nel  giorno  xv  Marzo  MDCCCXLIX,  il  Cardinale 
Giuseppe  Mezzoianti,  Poliglotto  Unico.'  Unique,  indeed, 
singular,  solitary,  incomparable,  amongst  even  the  most 
accomplished  linguists  that  have  ever  used  the  marvellous 
gift  of  human  speech. 

MATTHEW  RUSSELL,  s.j. 


THE    TRIALS    OF    SOME    IRISH    MISSIONERS 

A.D.  1629-1663. 
I. 

A  PAPER  in  the  I.  E.  EECOBD  for  August,  1894,  giving 
jfj^.  a  short  sketch  of  the  martyrdom  of  three  Discalced 
Carmelite  Confessors  of  St.  Patrick's  Province,  contained 
passing  allusion  to  the  trials  borne  by  the  Teresian  fathers, 
among  other  Irish  missioners  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  apostolic  zeal.  More  recently,  in  another 
place,1  it  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  recount  in  detail  the 
circumstances  of  their  glorious,  if  painful,  struggle.  And 
within  the  past  few  months  a  series  of  original  manuscript 
letters  (written  either  in  Latin  or  Italian)  from  some  of  the 
missioners  themselves  to  their  Superiors-General  in  Rome, 
was  placed  at  my  disposal,  affording  me  yet  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  overcome  by  those 
religious  while  planting  anew  the  vine  of  Cannel  in  Ireland. 
Although  these  letters  refer,  for  the  most  part,  to  matters 
which  appeal  more  directly  to  the  members  of  the  Carmelite 
Order,  still  there  is  much  in  them  that  sheds  a  brighter 

Carmel  in  Ireland.     London  :    Burns  &  Gates,  1897. 
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light  on  a  very  eventful  epoch  in  Irish  history.  So  that  it 
would  be  a  pity  if  no  effort  were  made  to  bring,  in  narrative 
form,  many  interesting  facts  under  public  notice,  before 
such  valuable  documents  are  once  more  consigned  to  those 
archives  where,  practically,  they  have  remained  undisturbed 
for  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  years. 

The  letter  of  earliest  date  in  the  series  (28th  February, 
1629}  was  written  by  Father  Edward  of  the  Kings,  first 
President  and,  afterwards,  Vicar-Provincial  of  the  Irish 
Discalced  Carmelites.  Beyond  what  has  already  been  said 
concerning  the  career  of  this  religious — and  it  is  gratifying 
to  be  in  a  position  to  state,  that  the  letters  now  before  us 
confirm  certain  inferences  which  I  had  been  led  to  make  on 
a  former  occasion — nothing  need  be  added  in  this  place  with 
the  exception  of  Father  Edward's  family  name,  and  the  exact 
year  of  his  birth.  He  was  the  son  of  Christopher  Sherlock 
and  Elizabeth  Long,  and  was  born  at  Naas,  county  Kildare, 
in  1597  (just  six  years  after  the  death  of  St.  John  of  the 
Cross),  receiving  the  name  of  John  in  baptism ;  conse- 
quently, he  was  only  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age 
when  he  died  in  Dublin,  on  the  7th  July,  1629,  a  short  time 
after  his  return  from  Kome,  whither  he  had  been  summoned 
in  the  interests  of  his  province.  We  find,  moreover,  that  he 
was  professed  at  Brussels  on  the  6th  of  January,  1619.  On 
22nd  of  September,  the  same  year,  another  young  Irishman 
named  James  Galvin,  in  religion  Brother  Seraphinus  of 
St.  Patrick,  the  son  of  Dominic  Galvin  and  Elizabeth 
Coppinger,  was  also  admitted  to  profession  at  Brussels ;  but 
he  died  at  the  Carmelite  monastery  of  Lille  about  the  time 
Fathers  Edward  of  the  Kings  and  Paul  of  St.  Ubaldus  left 
Louvain  for  Ireland  (A.D.  1625). 

Having  entered_'on  the  arduous  work  of  the  mission  as 
soon  as  he  and  his  companion  reached  Dublin,  and  hopeful 
of  being  able  to  establish  the  Order  permanently  in  Ireland 
in]  the  course  of  time,  Father  Edward  deemed  it  prudent  to 
procure  special  faculties  from  the  Holy  See  for  the  more 
efficient'  discharge  of  the  sacred  ministry  among  the  faith- 
ful. Pope  Urban  VIII.  granted  his  request  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  1627  ;  and  further  privileges  were  obtained  in  the 
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years  1629,  1631 ;  and  again,  in  1635,  as  appears  from  a 
marginal  note  on  the  original  document,  which,  it  may  be 
said,  was  never  in  Father  Edward's  own  possession.  It 
could  have  been  used  as  evidence  of  high  treason  against 
him  in  those  days ;  so  for  greater  security  it  was  retained  by 
his  superiors  in  Eome,  and  a  copy  was  forwarded  to  the 
missioner.  Happily,  the  original  is  still  extant,  preserved 
among  the  letters  now  under  notice.  As  these  *  faculties  ' 
indicate  very  plainly  some, of  the  trials  reserved  for  the 
Irish  missioner  of  that  troublous  period,  the  subjoined 
summary  may  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.  The  recipient 
was  empowered— 

1.  To  reconcile  heretics  to  the  Church,  no  matter  what 
their  nationality,  so  long  as  they  did  not  come  from  countries 
wherein  the  Sacred  Inquisition  was  in  force. 

2.  To  absolve  in  cases  reserved  to  the  Holy  See,  even 
those  mentioned  in  the  Bull  Coena  Domini ;  and  to  release 
clerics,  whether  regular  or  secular,  from  various  censures. 

3.  Also,  to  dispense  ecclesiastics  in  case  of  their  having 
incurred  an  irregularity,  &c.,  except  when  the  cause  was 
voluntary  homicide.    This  power  might  have  been  exercised 
in  places  where  there  was   no   bishop   or  vicar-apostolic ; 
neither  was  it  necessary  to  apply  to  the  diocesan  authorities, 
even  if  they  could  have  been  consulted  without  difficulty. 

4.  To  impart  the  papal    blessing,  with   plenary  indul- 
gence, to  those  whom   the  holder  of   the  faculties   should 
receive  into  the  Church. 

5.  To  grant  a  plenary  indulgence  on  the  greater  festivals 
throughout  the  year,  at  the  hour  of  death,  and  to  penitents 
on  the  occasion  of  a  general  confession.     Also,  to  grant  an 
indulgence  of  forty  or  fifty  days  at  pleasure. 

6.  Permission  was  given  to  keep  and  read  heretical  and 
all  other  prohibited  books,  with  a  view  to  the    more  easy 
refutation  of  the  erroneous  opinions  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Church.     Such  books,  however,  might  not  be  taken   into 
any  other  country. 

7.  Faculties  to  administer  all   the   sacraments,   except 
Confirmation  and   Holy  Orders  ;  and,  in  case  of  necessity, 
the   usual   ceremonies   prescribed   in   the   Bitual,  but  not 
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otherwise  essential,  might  be  omitted.  With  regard  to  the 
sacraments  of  Baptism,  Extreme  Unction,  and  Matrimony 
these  faculties  might  be  utilized  only  in  districts  not 
provided  with  pastors  ;  but  everywhere  at  the  invitation  of 
the  respective  bishops  and  parish  priests. 

8.  An  exemption  from  the  recital  of  the  Divine  Office 
was  granted,  when  the  Breviary  could  not  be  used  without 
personal  risk  ;  the  Rosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  other 
prayers  and  psalms  might  have  been  recited  instead. 

9.  Power  to  bless  vestments  was,  likewise,  given ;  and 
to  consecrate   things  necessary  for  the  Altar — so  long  as 
Sacred  Unction  was  not  requisite — when  access  to  the  bishop 
or  vicar-apostolic  could  not  be  had ;  or  with  permission  of 
the  same.    The  Holy  Sacrifice  might  also  have  been  offered, 

'although  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  altar-stone  contained 
the  sacred  relics. 

10.  It  was  permitted  to  say  Mass  in  any  proper  place — 
in  the  open  air,  or  even  in  caves — three  hours  before  dawn 
in  winter,   and  one  hour  past  noon ;    twice   a   day  when 
necessary,  and  in  the  presence  of  heretics  and  other  excom- 
municated persons,  if  their  attendance   was   unavoidable. 
However,  no  one  except  a  Catholic  might  have  assisted  as 
clerk. 

11.  The  consecrated  Host  might  have  been  preserved  in 
any  becoming  place,  without  a  light  burning  before  it,  and 
with  the  omission  of  various  observances  set  down  in  the 
Eitual. 

12.  These  faculties   included,  moreover,  the   power  to 
commute  simple  vows,  with  the  exception  of  the  vow  of 
chastity  and  that  of  entering  religion,  for  some  other  good 
work  ;  and,  should  there  be  just  cause,  to  release  from  oaths, 
if  the  bishop  or  vicar-apostolic  could  not  be  appealed  to,  or 
with  their  sanction. 

13.  To  dispense  in  the  second  and  third  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity or  affinity,  should  there  be  grave  necessity  ;  and 
this  even  before  the  contracting  of  the  matrimonial  alliance. 
But  in  this  instance  the  dispensation  niijht  not  have  been 
granted,  should  there  be  no  difficulty  in  having  recourse  to 
the  bishop. 
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14.  Catholic  books  might  have  been  printed  and  pub- 
ished  without  the  name  of  the  author,  printer,  or  place  of 

publication ;  this  notwithstanding  the  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  to  the  contrary. 

15.  Those  embracing  the  Catholic  faith  might  have  been 
relieved  of  the  obligation  of  restoring  the  profits  derived— 
against  conscience — from  Church  property ;  but  on  condi- 
tion that  they  made  a  donation  to  the  religious  Order  to 
which  such  property  had  belonged  before  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries ;  or,  in  the  event  of  that  Order  having 
ceased  to  exist,  to  the  Catholic  poor. 

16.  The  faculties  could  have  been  exercised  in  Ireland, 
England,   Scotland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and   all   other  parts 
of  the  British  dominions. 

17.  Four  other  duly-qualified  Discalced  Carmelites,  whose 
names  were  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Sacred  Office  of  the 
Inquisition,  might  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  thus 
granted  ;  and  the  faculties  were  given  for  a  period  of  seven 
years.     But  the  Irish  Teresian  Fathers  were  the  recipients 
of  many  other  favours  from  the  Holy  See  in  the  meantime  ; 
and  the  very  first  of  those  letters,  bearing  the  signature  of 
Father  Edward  of  the  Kings,  is  in  acknowledgment  of  some 
important    concessions.     It  was  written   in   Paris    on  the 
28th  of  February,  1629,  when  Father  Edward  was  return- 
ing to  Ireland  from  Borne,  and  addressed  to  one  of    the 
Definitors-General,  Father  Paul  Simon,  for  whom  all  the 
Irish  fathers  seem  to  have  had  a  great  admiration. 

In  this  letter  Father  Edward  alluded  to  the  innumerable 
favours  obtained  for  the  Irish  Carmelites  by  Father  Paul 
Simon,  attributing  to  him  the  entire  credit  of  their  having 
been  able  to  establish  themselves  in  their  native  country  at 
all.  He  spoke  of  the  great  difficulties  which  they  had  to  en- 
counter in  opening  their  novitiate,  owing  to  the  very  disturbed 
state  of  Ireland  at  the  time;  and  of  howFather  Paul  Simon  did 
eventually  succeed  in  securing  for  them  the  requisite  permis- 
sion from  the  Sacred  Congregation.  It  appears  that  there 
was,  also,  some  trouble  about  the  foundation  of  new  monas- 
teries because  of  the  Bull  De  non  fundandis  Monasteriis  of 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  ;  but  the  Irish  Discalced  Carmelites  had 
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recently  been  granted  a  special  Brief  modifying  that  Bull  in 
their  favour.  And  now  Father  Edward  wanted  to  impress 
on  Father  Paul  Simon  the  urgent  need  of  a  Papal  rescript 
declaring  the  Irish  Teresian  Fathers  *  Missioners  Apostolic,' 
which  would  insure  their  privileges  being  respected  always 
and  in  every  place.  This,  together  with  the  sanction  of  the 
General  of  the  Calced  Fathers,  permitting  the  Teresian 
Carmelites  to  accept  several  of  the  old  abbeys  of  the  Order 
which  had  been  offered  to  them — in  case  the  Mitigated  Friars 
did  not  themselves  propose  to  restore  those  ruins  on  their 
return  to  Ireland — this  would  yield  the  Discalced  religious 
great  encouragement,  and  cause  their  affairs  to  assume  a 
much  brighter  aspect  for  the  future.  Both  requests  were 
granted  later  on. 

On  the  same  occasion  Father  Edward  assigned  the  war, 
then  raging  between  England  and  France,  as  one  of  the  causes 
that  prevented  himself  and  his  companion — anothsr  Irish- 
man, Father  William  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament — hastening 
their  departure  for  Ireland.  Not  alone  were  travellers  put 
to  much  inconvenience  on  that  account,  but,  in  their  own 
case,  at  all  events,  they  had  to  endure  great  suffering. 
However,  they  were  earnestly  praying  for  peace ;  indeed, 
unless  hostilities  ceased  he  could  not  tell  when  they  would 
be  able  to  proceed  on  their  homeward  journey.  Neverthe- 
less, one  of  the  fathers  of  the  monastery  at  Paris — Father 
Elias — had  just  volunteered  to  share  the  labours  of  the  Irish 
mission  ;  and  Father  Edward  expressed  his  own  eager  wil- 
lingness to  accept  such  self-sacrificing  services,  if  the  consent 
of  the  Superiors-General  could  be  obtained.  And  he  regarded 
this,  and  certain  other  like  circumstances,  as  a  sure  presage 
of  the  future  prosperity  of  his  Order  in  Ireland.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  what  Father  Edward  then  predicted  was  marvel- 
lously verified  within  a  very  few  years,  although  he  himself 
was  not  spared  to  witness  the  reward  of  his  many  trials. 

Having  left  Paris,  the  two  missioners  reached  Antwerp 
without  serious  mishap  towards  the  end  of  March,  1629, 
and  spent  some  time  in  the  Carmelite  monastery  of  that 
city,  awaiting  a  more  favourable  opportunity  to  resume  their 
journey  to  Ireland.  Writing  again  to  Father  Paul  Simon, 
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on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  Father  Edward  informed 
him  that  one  of  the  Irish  friars — Father  Simon  of  St.  Teresa, 
who  until  recently  had  been  a  conventual  in  the  monastery 
at  Tournay — was  already  on  his  way  to  Ireland;  and  he 
furnished  a  most  touching  account  of  the  trials  of  this 
zealous  religious  while  preparing  to  devote  himself  to  the 
welfare  of  the  faithful  in  his  native  land.  Just  then,  it 
seems,  the  Irish  mission  was  regarded  in  Belgium  in  much 
the  same  light  as  those  of  the  Order  in  the  East,  many 
being  of  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  a  province  in  any 
part  of  the  British  possessions  was  an  utter  impossibility. 
But  Father  Simon  was  by  no  means  disheartened,  remem- 
bering what  success  his  brethren  had  already  achieved  in 
Ireland  since  their  first  coming  to  the  country  but  a  few 
years  previously.  He  at  length  collected  sufficient  funds 
for  the  purposes  of  his  journey  ;  and  in  this  letter 
Father  Edward  spoke  with  deep  gratitude  of  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  who  contributed  fully  one- 
half  the  entire  amount — about  200  florins.  Father  Bede, 
a  Discalced  Carmelite  of  the  English  mission,  gave 
Father  Simon  the  clothes  which  he  himself  had  used 
as  a  disguise  when  in  England,  and  thus  clad  he  set  out 
on  his  perilous  undertaking  as  the  accredited  courier  of 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 

While  still  in  Antwerp,  Father  Edward  of  the  Kings 
heard  some  cheering  news  from  England.  The  King  was 
now  at  open  variance  with  his  Parliament,  and  this  seemed 
to  argue  a  more  hopeful  outlook  for  his  Catholic  subjects. 
Not  for  many  years,  according  to  Father  Edward,  did  the 
faithful  in  both  England  and  Ireland,  enjoy  so  much  peace 
and  liberty  as  at  present.  He  himself  had  seen,  on  the  very 
day  of  his  writing  this  letter,  the  protest  of  Charles  I. 
against  the  Puritan  party,  whereby  Parliament  was  dissolved 
as  being  hostile  to  the  royal  cause  and  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  Parliamentarians  paid  no  heed  to  this 
Proclamation,  and  the  King  had  their  leaders  arrasted.  All 
the  priests  and  religious  then  in  prison  were  released 
by  royal  command ;  for  Charles  no  longer  concealed  his 
distrust  of  the  Puritan  fanatics,  whom  he  rightly  regarded 
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as  the  enemies  of  peace.  He  was  determined  to  act  quite 
independently  in  future,  having  hitherto  submitted  too  easily 
to  the  insolent  dictation  of  his  Parliament.  Besides,  wrote 
Father  Edward,  the  King  was  most  justly  incensed  at  the 
conduct  of  those  rebellious  subjects,  who  did  everything  in 
their  power  to  mortify  and  humiliate  his  Eoyal  Consort, 
then  about  to  become  a  mother.  But,  apparently,  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  could  well  defend  her  own  cause.  Father 
Edward  was  told  that  the  Puritans  had  actually  dared  to 
send  to  her,  requesting  her  not  to  practise  the  Catholic 
religion  in  public ;  saying  that  she  had  already  scandalized 
many  of  them  by  her  doing  so ;  for  she  had  a  chapel  of  her 
own,  served  by  several  Koman  Catholic  priests.  The  Queen 
replied  with  much  ^firmness  and  dignity :  she  was  deeply 
sensible  of  the  interest  which  they  were  taking  in  her 
welfare  ;  but  begged  to  remind  them  that  they  had  no  power 
over  her,  nor  any  right  to  censure  her  or  offer  her  advice. 
She  said  that  she  had  a  husband  to  whose  authority  she  was 
subject,  and  who  was  bound  to  reprove  her  should  she  stand 
in  need  of  admonition.  And  since  the  exercise  of  her  religion 
had  not  heretofore  displeased  his  Majesty,  she  did  not  mind 
in  the  least  what  others  thought  or  said  about  her.  The  King 
was  delighted  with  this  spirited  action  of  the  Queen  ;  while 
his  Catholic  subjects  derived  much  courage  from  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Puritans.  Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that, 
in  after  years,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  Henrietta  Maria's 
panegyrists  sought  to  trace  the  secret  of  all  that  was  noble 
in  the  Queen's  character  to  the  influence  exercised  over  her 
in  early  womanhood  by  a  saintly  Carmelite  nun. 

However,  such  bright  auspices  did  not  cause  Father 
Edward  of  the  Kings  to  be  over-sanguine  with  regard  to  the 
future  of  his  Order  in  Ireland.  In  the  same  letter  he 
assured  Father  Paul  Simon  that  no  one  could  tell  how 
long  the  Catholics  should  enjoy  this  happy  state  of  religious 
toleration.  Hence  he  urged  the  immediate  necessity  of  pro- 
viding a  monastery  on  the  Continent  for  the  Irish  fathers, 
in  case  of  the  sudden  revival  of  the  persecution,  which  would 
compel  many  of  the  Teresian  friars  to  seek  an  asylum 
abroad  once  more.  Meanwhile  the  proposed  foundation 
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might  be  utilized  as  a  college  to  prepare  subjects  for  tbe 
work  of  the  mission  in  Ireland.  There  was  a  Carmelite 
monastery  at  Louvain  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose ; 
and  ^having  drawn  Father  Paul  Simon's  attention  to  this 
fact,  Father  Edward  now  confided  the  entire  matter  to  the 
well-known  discretion  of  one  to  whom  the  Irish  fathers 
were  already  so  deeply  indebted.  In  the  course  of  time  they 
actually  did  get  possession  of  a  monastery  on  the  Continent, 
a  novitiate  at  La  Kochelle ;  but  if  they  ever  availed  them- 
selves of  this  favour,  it  must  have  been  some  time  after  the 
siege  of  Limerick  until  they  were  permitted  to  receive 
postulants  at  the  little  Friary,  which  once  stood  close  to  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Abbey  of  Loughrea. 

From  a  remark  made  by  Father  Edward  it  appears  that 
the  Discalced  Carmelites  of  the  English  mission  used  to 
wonder  at  the  comparative  ease  with  which  he  was  able  to 
obtain  those  various  concessions  from  their  Superiors- 
General  and  the  Sacred  Congregations,  while  they  themselves 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  forward  their  own  interests  at 
Borne.  But  Father  Edward  explained  to  them  that  this  was 
solely  due  to  the  fact  of  the  authorities  being  in  constant 
dread  of  the  likelihood  of  another  great  persecution  in 
England.  When  discussing  this  matter  with  Father  Bede 
of  St.  Simon  Stock,  Father  Edward  said  that,  so  far  as  the 
Irish  fathers  were  personally  concerned,  they  would  always 
very  gladly  do  everything  in  their  power  for  their  brother 
missioners,  whether  English,  Dutch,  or  Scotch.  If,  happily, 
he  himself  should  now  succeed  in  securing  that  monastery 
at  Louvain  for  the  Irish  province,  he  was  sure  that  the 
English  fathers  would  be  right  welcome  to  send  their  postu- 
lants there  to  be  educated  for  the  priesthood.  There  is 
evidence  that  this  spirit  of  fraternal  charity  on  the  part  of 
the  Irish  Carmelites  was  still  cherished  in  the  course  of  time ; 
for  when  they  were  in  a  position  to  open  their  own  College 
at  Drogheda  we  find  that  they  always  most  willingly 
admitted  among  the  students  of  the  province  young  men 
aspiring  to  labour  on  the  English  mission. 

On  leaving  Antwerp,  Fathers  Edward  and  William  went 
on  to  Brussels,  where  they  met  another  of  the  Irish  Discalced 
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Carmelites,  Father  Malachy  of  Jesus,  who  had  come  thither 
at  the  command  of  his  superiors.  Father  Edward  got  this 
religious  to  write  to  Father  Paul  Simon  in  his  name 
(7th  April,  1629) ;  and  to  enclose  a  copy  of  the  letter  which 
Father  Edward  himself  had  already  forwarded  to  Eome  to 
be  read  at  the  approaching  General  Chapter.  The  reason  of 
his  having  asked  Father  Malachy  to  do  him  this  favour  was 
that  he  himself  intended  leaving  Brussels  the  next  day,  and 
had  a  great  deal  of  urgent  business  to  transact  in  the  mean- 
time. In  that  letter  Father  Edward  again  returned  to  the 
subject  of  establishing  a  house  for  the  Irish  fathers  on  the 
Continent,  As  he  had  previously  stated,  circumstances  led 
him  to  believe  that,  gracious  as  Charles  I.  was  to  the 
Catholics  at  present,  too  much  reliance  should  not  be  placed 
on  the  King's  good  will.  Here,  also,  he  explained  why  they 
were  so  anxious  to  get  possession  of  the  monastery  already 
established  at  Louvain :  simply  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
building  a  new  convent  elsewhere;  and  so  economizing  their 
very  limited  funds  for  the  foundations  to  be  made  in  Ireland. 
Indeed,  to  the  well-known  fact  of  the  poverty  of  the  Irish 
Carmelites,  Father  Edward  attributed  the  reluctance  of  their 
English  brethren  in  accepting  the  hospitality  most  freely 
proffered  to  them ;  and  he  added  that  their  want  of  sufficient 
means  was  not  due  to  absence  of  kindly  feeling  towards 
them  on  the  part  of  the  generous  people  of  Ireland.  For 
little  could  they  themselves  afford,  seeing  how  every  obstacle 
was  placed  in  the  way  of  their  prosperity  for  the  last  hundred 
years,  during  which  they  were  robbed  and  oppressed  after 
every  barbarous  fashion  because  of  their  devotion  to  the 
faith.  Finally,  Father  Edward  again  alluded  to  the  many 
advantages  accruing  from  their  having  their  own  noviceship 
in  Ireland.  Many  very  eligible  subjects  could  not  well  have 
come  abroad  to  carry  out  their  pious  purpose,  both  by  reason 
of  those  cruel  laws  which  forbade  them  leave  the  kingdom 
with  any  such  intention  under  the  severest  penalties,  and 
owing  to  the  dread  which  their  parents  had  of  all  those 
dangers  to  be  encountered  by  travellers  in  time  of  war. 
Besides, '  all  the  ports  were  closed,'  so  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  difficulty  for  anyone  to  reach  he  Continent  in 
safety. 
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On  the  30th  June,  1629,  Father  Malachy  of  Jesus  wrote 
a  second  letter  to  Father  Paul  Simon  to  inform  him,  that 
on  the  31st  of  the  previous  month  he  had  heard  from 
Father  Edward,  who  succeeded  in  reaching  London  safely, 
and  was  probably  back  in  Ireland  by  this  time.  Referring 
to  the  future  of  the  Irish  province,  Father  Malachy  said 
that  he  himself  did  not  think  the  fathers  would  succeed 
in  securing  the  much-desired  monastery  on  the  Continent  un- 
less Father  Edward  returned  to  Belgium  later  on  to  forward 
the  matter  by  his  presence.  Everyone  felt  that  the  welfare 
of  the  Discalced  Carmelite  mission  in  Ireland  depended  largely 
on  the  influence  of  this  religious.  This  is  the  last  mention 
made  of  Father  Edward's  name  in  the  series  of  letters 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  Within  a  month  from  the 
date  of  Father  Malachy's  latest  communication  with  Eome, 
Father  Edward  of  the  Kings  was  dead  (29th  July,  1629). 
His  strength  had  yielded  to  the  trials  and  labours  that  were 
his  portion  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  We  have  seen 
that  he  was  but  in  the  thirty- second  year  of  his  age  when 
he  died ;  yet  so  great  was  the  fruit  of  his  persevering  toil, 
that  not  only  were  the  Teresian  Carmelites  able  to  continue 
the  work  of  the  mission  in  Ireland  after  his  death,  but  they 
made  such  progress  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years  as  to  estab- 
lish one  of  the  most  flourishing  Provinces  of  the  Order  in  their 
native  country ;  having  realized  Father  Edward's  holy  ambi- 
tion to  the  fullest  by  the  founding  of  quite  a  number  of  Car- 
melite monasteries,  to  be  so  many  centres  of  zeal  and  prayer. 

Father  Malachy  himself  had  suffered  so  much  from  the 
constant  physical  strain  which  his  missionary  duties  entailed, 
that  his  health  had  given  way  completely,  as  he  had  already 
informed  Father  Paul  Simon.  But  in  the  present  letter  he 
thanked  God  that  he  was  recovering  rapidly,  and  hoped  to 
be  soon  equal  to  the  wearisome  journey  to  Eome  where  he 
had  been  expected  for  some  time.  He  had  been  very  anxious 
to  move  on  to  Italy  at  an  earlier  date,  sacrificing  everything 
at  the  call  of  obedience  ;  but  the  physicians  had  protested,  as 
such  an  attempt  would  have  meant  the  certain  loss  of  his  life. 
He  was  spared,  however,  some  years  longer  for  the  further 
exercise  of  his  zeal  in  Ireland  ;  and  to  edify  his  brethren  by 
the  exemplary  practice  of  all  the  monastic  virtues. 
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The  next  letter,  in  order  of  time,  was  written  to  the 
Definitory-General  at  Eome,  on  the  llth  of  August,  1631,  in 
the  joint  names  of  four  members  of  the  Dublin  Community : 
Fathers  Fortunatus  of  St.  Anne ;  Simeon  of  St.  Teresa  ; 
William  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  Edmund  of  the 
Presentation.  The  chief  interest  of  this  letter  lies  in  the 
fact  of  its  being  positive  evidence  of  the  fervour  of  the  first 
Irish  Teresian  Carmelites  in  the  observance  of  the  restored 
primitive  rule,  and  of  their  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  mission,  while  beset,  in  both  respects  by 
obstacles  of  the  most  disheartening  kind.  These  fathers 
now  appealed  to  their  Superiors-General  for  advice  and 
assistance,  in  order  that  they  might  carry  out — always  under 
holy  obedience — the  two-fold  project  which  they  had  so  dearly 
at  heart.  The  event  proved  that  the  welfare  of  the  nascent 
Irish  province  was  a  subject  of  keenest  interest  at  Kome. 

The  Father  Edmund,  whose  name  appears  in  this 
document,  was  the  Keverend  James  Hoare,  the  son  of 
Thomas  Hoare  and  Marcella  Lewis.  He  was  born  at 
Limerick  in  the  year  1600 ;  was  professed  at  Louvain.  on 
the  16th  November,  1625  ;  and  died  in  one  of  the  Irish 
monasteries — probably  at  Dublin — on  the  9th  of  August, 
1633.  Like  Father  Edward  of  the  Kings,  he  succumbed 
at  a  very  early  age  to  the  trials  and  privations  from  which 
no  Irish  missioner  was  exempt  in  those  days. 

Another  Teresian  Friar  of  the  Irish  province,  Fr.  Anthony 
of  St.  Mary,  was  in  Brussels  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1632 ;  and  on  the  30th  of  January  he  wrote  to  Kome  in  a 
strain  similiar  to  that  of  the  letter  forwarded  by  those  four 
fathers  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  He 
said  that  although  the  members  of  the  Order  in  Ireland 
were  unceasingly  engaged  in  missionary  work,  still  it  was 
the  earnest  wish  of  all  to  live  and  die  in  the  strict  observance 
of  the  Primitive  Carmelite  Eule.  And,  indeed,  from  the 
very  first,  the  Irish  fathers  gained  renown  throughout  the 
entire  Order  for  the  heroic  efforts  which  they  made  to  lead 
the  Kegular  life  amid  the  countless  difficulties  with 
which  they  had  daily  to  contend.  Thus  do  these  letters, 
while  principally  treating  of  the  affairs  of  the  religious 
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themselves,  cast  a  very  vivid  light  on  the  sad  condition  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  even  when  supposed  to  be 
enjoying  the  favour  of  a  tolerant  king. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  letter  of  all,  though  one  of 
the  shortest,  is  that  written  by  the  same  Father  Anthony  to 
the  General  of  the  Order,  Father  Laurence  of  St.  Elias,  on 
the  28th  of  October,  1649.  It  was  dated  from  the  Discalced 
Carmelite  monastery  of  Limerick,  where  the  Provincial 
Chapter  was  then  being  held.  Father  Anthony  informed  his 
Superior  that  they  knew  not  what  moment  the  house  might 
be  seized  by  the  enemy ;  for  the  city  was  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Puritans,  who  had  quite  recently  defeated  the 
Royalists  with  great  loss,  fully  eight  thousand  Catholic  soldiers 
having  been  either  captured  or  slain.  A  fierce  persecution 
of  the  faithful  was  surely  pending,  all  the  priests  and  religious 
being  in  a  painful  state  of  suspense,  as  they  stood  in  hourly 
peril  of  their  lives.  For  this  reason  Father  Anthony  him- 
self could  not  give  the  usual  account  of  the  Irish  province  in 
his  present  letter;  but  stated  that  they  had  referred  the 
affairs  of  the  Chapter  to  Rome,  whither  Father  Paul  of 
St.  Ubaldus,  the  first  companion  of  Father  Edward  of  the 
Kings,  and  one  of  the  other  fathers  had  already  proceeded  to 
acquaint  their  Superiors-General  of  the  result  of  the  elections, 
and  to  make  provision  for  the  emergencies  that  were  certain 
to  arise  during  the  approaching  time  of  greater  trial.  In 
conclusion,  he  earnestly  implored  the  Father  General  to 
pray  continually  for  his  sorely-tried  Irish  subjects,  and  for 
their  dear  country,  in  order  that  the  afflicted  people  of  Ireland 
might  still  persevere,  as  they  had  always  done,  in  their 
loyalty  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  remaining  letters  of  this  series  were  all  written  by 
the  one  religious,  and  mostly  during  the  Cromwellian  regime. 
They  are  of  very  special  interest,  although  the  missioner  who 
wrote  them  frequently  deplored  the  circumstances  which 
prevented  himself  taking  part  in  the  labours  of  his  brethren 
in  Ireland  at  this  epoch  ;  not  that  he  was  exempt,  on  this 
account,  from  a  goodly  share  in  those  selfsame  trials. 

JAMES  P.  RUSHE,  O.D.C. 
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IN  a  short  essay  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  many  proofs 
for  every  assertion  made  in  it :  at  the  same  time  no 
assertion  will  be  put  forward,  which  does  not  rest  on  some 
solid  ground.  If  any  new  view  is  advocated,  which  seems 
to  differ  from  some  long-held  interpretation,  it  may  be  well 
to  remember  the  celebrated  epithet  which  Coleridge  first 
applied  to  Shakspere  : — '  Merciful,  wonder-making  Heaven  I 
What  a  man  was  Shakspere  !  Myriad  minded,  indeed,  he 
was!' 

Anyone  who  approves  of  the  propriety  of  this  description 
must  resent  any  criticism  of  Shakspere's  plays  which  is  put 
forward  fancifully,  as  the  only  possible  view.  If  the  great 
dramatist  is  myriad-minded,  the  plays  must  be  similarly 
characterized.  Again,  in  the  whole  range  of  history,  perhaps 
no  epoch  is  so  complex  and  myriad-sided,  as  that  to  which 
Shakspere  held  up  his  dramatic  mirror,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  form  and  pressure  of  his  time.  Great  bitterness 
of  feeling  drove  opposing  minds  into  hostile  extremes.  The 
literature  of  the  period  is  saturated  with  the  prevailing 
disputes,  which  we  are  now  able  to  discern  without  losing 
temper.  The  sum  of  human  learning  is  added  to,  century  by 
century.  It  has  passed  through  many  crises,  upon  which 
we  can  now  look  back  with  judicial  calmness.  Hence,  if 
controversial  questions  are  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  this 
paper,  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  avoid  offence,  and  in 
stating  facts  to  leave  his  readers  to  draw  what  deductions 
seem  good  to  them. 

Shaksperian  criticism  has  taken  many  forms.  Browning 
seemed  to  regard  the  man,  William  Shakspere,  and  his  every- 
day life  as  something  apart  from  the  plays.  The  contrary 
seems  more  probable.  The  Elizabethan  dramatist,  appealing 
to  a  real  audience,  seems  to  have  been  thinking  and  writing 
in  closest  union  with  each  passionate  moment  of  his  time. 
Composing  in  the  fullest  energy  of  objective  life,  DO  phase  of 
VOL.  v.  2  p 
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his  epoch  seems  to  have  escaped  his  ohservant  eye.  He  was 
so  myriad-minded,  that,  had  we  the  historic  key  to  each,  we 
might  find  in  his  plays,  more  fully  than  has  yet  been  done, 
'  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time/  This  '  purpose 
of  playing '  we  find  asserted  in  Hamlet ;  and  hence,  we 
might  expect  to  trace  in  this  play,  besides  its  poetic  and 
psychological  elements,  some  pertinent  allusions  to  current 
systems  of  Philosophy  prevailing  in  London,  when  Shakspere 
was  writing  and  acting  there. 

To  make  the  subject  quite  clear,  we  may  as  well  state 
at  once,  what  an  examination  of  the  play  in  the  light  of 
the  condition  of  contemporary  philosophy  in  England  has 
suggested.  In  the  first  place,  when  Hamlet  talks  of  '  our 
philosophy'  (Act  I.,  Scene  V.),  have  we  any  reason  for 
supposing,  that  Shakspere  alludes  to  the  '  New  Philosophy  ' 
which  the  study  of  the  Dialectica  of  Eamus  produced  at 
Cambridge,  and  which  found  its  ablest  exponent  in  the 
Novum  Organum  of  Francis  Bacon?  If  this  be  so,  are 
there  any  solid  grounds  for  thinking,  that  when  Shakspere 
names  Wittenberg  and  Paris,  he  may  really  be  intending 
the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford?  Let  us  see. 
The  most  casual  reader  of  the  play  of  Hamlet  must  be 
struck  by  the  odd  selection  of  universities,  to  which 
Shakspere  sends  his  leading  characters : — Hamlet  and 
Horatio  to  Wittenberg  in  Saxony ;  Laertes,  with  whom 
Hamlet  is  also  otherwise  contrasted,  to  Paris.  It  is  not 
only  the  extraordinary  anachronism l  which  emphasizes  the 
choice,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  special  prominence  given 
in  the  play  to  some  deliberate  connection  between  the 
University  of  Wittenberg  and  Hamlet's  character,  opinions, 
and  conduct.  Wittenberg  was  renowned  in  Shakspere's 
time  as  the  main  source  on  the  Continent  of  the  new 
learning.  Paris  was  still,  as  a  whole,  clinging  to  the 
traditional  teaching.  But  what  is  more  to  our  purpose, 
there  was  a  striking  resemblance,  when  Shakspere  was  in 
London,  between  the  two  Universities  in  England,  and  the 
two  which  Shakspere  selects  abroad.  Cambridge,  was  the 

i  The  University  of  Wittenberg  was  founded  only  in  1502. 
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Wittenberg  of  England,  as  regards  the  New  Philosophy, 
whilst  Oxford  was  following  in  the  more  conservative  steps 
of  Paris. 

Peter  Eamus,  who  perished  in  the  massacre  at  Paris 
(1572),  when  taking  his  degree,  is  said  to  have  defended  as 
his  thesis,  'Quaeeumque  ab  Aristotele  dicta  essent,  commen- 
titia  esse.'  The  revolt  against  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
thus  led  to  an  opposite  extreme.  Kamus  pitted  Socrates 
against  Aristotle,  and  the  dialectic  disputation  of  the  former 
against  the  scholastic  logic.  Kamus,  adopting  the  Socratic 
elenchus,  reduced  logic  to  disputation  :  *  Dialectica  est  ars 
bene  disserendi,  eodemque  sensu  logica  dicta. '  Temple,  the 
fourth  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  Dialectica  of  Kamus,  adds  :  '  Illae  duae  voces, 
dialectica  et  logica,  significatione  non  distinguuntur,  sed 
eamdem  vim  et  sententiam  subjectam  habent.'  Aristotle, 
on  the  contrary,  applies  the  '  dialectic '  only  to  that  part  of 
logic  which  deals  with  probable  or  sophistical  reasoning. 
Kamus  drew  up  a  text-book  in  opposition  to  the  traditional 
teaching,  from  which  he  excluded  all  that  would  not  justify 
his  title  and  his  definition. 

Cambridge  adopted  the  manual  of  Kamus,  and  with  it 
his  violent  repudiation  of  all  authority.  At  no  other  univer- 
sity in  Europe  did  the  new  Kamistic  logic  so  flourish. 
Mr.  Bass  Mullinger,  in  his  History  of  Cambridge,  to  which 
I  would  refer  my  readers,  cites  the  case  of  the  learned 
Prince  Maurice,  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  who,  when 
arranging  for  the  education  of  two  of  his  young  nobles, 
notes  that  the  leading  school  in  Europe  for  the  new 
philosophy  of  Kamus  was  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
The  teaching  of  Kamus  and  his  rejection  of  authority  was 
already  the  established  philosophy  in  Cambridge  before 
Bacon  entered  Trinity  College  there,  in  1573.  Oxford  was 
far  more  conservative  and  slow  to  change.  Of  this  fact  we 
have  some  confirmation  in  Antony  Wood's  Life  of  Glanvil. 
The  author,  an  Oxford  man,  '  wonders,  considering  that 
Exeter  College  was  then  one  of  the  chief  nurseries  of  youth 
in  Oxford,  why  Glanvil  should  afterwards  lament  that  his 
friends  did  not  first  send  him  to  Cambridge,  because,  as  he 
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used  to  say,  that  new  philosophy  and  the  art  of  philoso- 
phizing were  there  more  than  in  Oxon,  and  that  his  first 
studies  in  this  University  did  not  qualify  him  for  the  world 
of  action  and  business.' 

My  contention,  then,  is  that,  when  Shakspere  was 
adapting  the  old  story  of  Hamlet,  and  bringing  it  up  to 
date  to  suit  the  public  topics  of  interest  amongst  London 
playgoers  of  the  period,  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and 
Wittenberg,  Oxford  and  Paris,  held  very  similar  positions 
as  regards  what  was  vulgarly  styled  the  '  New  Philosophy.' 
Moreover,  so  distinctive  was  it,  that  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  every  Cambridge  man  of  the  period  might 
well  boast  of  it  as  '  our  philosophy.'  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Bacon,  a  Cambridge  man,  so  called  it  in  his  Novum  Organum. 
If  this  conjecture  be  at  all  well  founded,  Hamlet  and  Horatio, 
according  to  Shakspere's  method,  may  be  regarded  as 
typical  graduates  of  the  time,  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
the  new  fashion,  and  their  philosophy  the  new  teaching  of 
Kamus,  which  Bacon  had  already  begun  to  immortalize  in 
his  first  sketches  : — 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy  -1 

Hamlet,  when  saying  this,  had  made  an  experience 
which  the  new  philosophy  had  no  power  to  cope  with. 

To  understand  the  situation  created  by  Shakspere  in 
the  First  Act  of  his  Hamlet,  we  must  remind  our  readers 
what  the  '  New  Philosophy,'  as  taught  at  Cambridge,  then 
was.  Already  sketched  in  his  Partus  (1583),  it  is  clearly 
formulated  in  the  Novum  Organum,  the  composition  of 
which  was  probably  begun  by  Bacon  in  1608.  Baker,  a 
Cambridge  Fellow,  in  his  Eeflections,  first  published  in  1699, 
thus  alludes  to  Bacon's  methods  : — '  After  the  way  of  free- 
thinking  had  been  laid  open  by  my  Lord  Bacon  it  was 
soon  greedily  followed  ;  for  the  understanding  affects 
freedom  as  well  as  the  will,  and  men  will  pursue  liberty, 
though  it  ends  in  confusion.' 

1  First  Folio  Reading.     The  alternative  does  not  affect  the  argument. 
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A  rigid  scientific  method  of  induction,  according  to 
Bacon,  was  to  be  the  sole  system  in  every  sphere  of 
knowledge.  He  says  in  the  first  book  of  the  Novum 
Organum : — 1 

Etiam  dubitabit  quispiam,  potius  quam  objiciet,  utrum  nos 
de  Natural!  tantum  Philosophia,  an  etiam  de  Scientiis  reliquis, 
Logicis,  Ethicis,  Politicis,  secundum  viam  nostram  perficiendis 
loquamur.  At  nos  certe  de  Universis  haec,  quae  dicta  sunt, 
intelligimus.  Nostra  (philosophia)  quae  procedit  per  inductionem, 
omnia  complectitur. 

Mr.  Ellis,  Bacon's  recent  biographer,  says  :  '  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  to  Bacon  all  sound  philosophy  seemed  to  be 
included  in  what  we  now  call  natural  sciences.'  This,  of 
course,  at  that  time  represented  the  extreme  reaction  against 
Aristotle  and  the  synthetic  method.  A  strict  scientific 
analysis  excludes  authority  and  faith.  It  only  accepts,  as 
certain,  what  the  senses  can  examine,  and  account  for.  If 
Hamlet  had  adopted  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  under  this 
exclusive  aspect,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  his  will 
to  act  in  circumstances,  where  an  act  of  faith  was  demanded. 
The  monopoly,  which  the  new  philosophy  claimed  for  the 
inductive  process,  has  been  in  later  times  called  Eationalism. 
The  eagerness,  which  greeted  its  first  appearance  in  England, 
led  its  ardent  votaries  to  apply  it  even  to  religion  and  ethics 
in  a  manner  very  alarming  to  those  who  still  clung  to  the 
old  ways.  The  Cambridge  playwrights  and  actors  in 
Shakspere's  London,  seem  to  have  been  the  greatest 
partisans  of  all.  And  yet,  sceptics  in  faith  and  licentious 
in  morals,  they  could  hardly  have  recommended  the  new 
learning  to  more  sober  minds,  such  as  Shakspere's  may 
have  been.  Marlowe  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries 
as  a  professed  atheist,  and  he  ended  a  brief,  though  brilliant 
career,  in  a  tavern  brawl,  just  when  Shakspere,  who  was 
only  two  months  younger,  was  beginning  his  life's  work. 
Again  the  university  men  seem  to  have  been  very  hostile  to 
Shakspere,  as  not  being  of  their  own  class.  They  taunted 
him  with  his  lack  of  university  training.  Greene,  in  his 
Groatsworth  of  Wit,  styles  Shakspere  '  an  upstart  crow 

1  c.  127. 
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beautified  in  the  '  feathers '  of  the  university  men.  Putting 
all  these  facts  together,  and  trying  to  realize  the  environ- 
ment, is  it  fanciful  to  suppose  that  in  his  Hamlet,  Shakspere 
deals  with  the  Cambridge  philosophy,  and  gives  a  crushing 
rejoinder  to  those,  who  boasted  of  an  education  which  yet 
made  shipwreck  of  their  lives,  because  inadequate  to  solve 
all  the  problems  '  in  heaven  and  in  earth '  ?  ' 

Our  review  of  the  period  when  Hamlet  was  written  has 
been  necessarily  brief;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  enable 
us  now  to  come  to  the  situation  which  Shakspere  proposes  for 
our  consideration.  It  is  briefly  this,  Hamlet,  the  only  son  and 
heir  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  is  represented  to  us  as  a 
student,  so  engrossed  in  the  study  of  philosophy  that  he 
seems  to  have  remained  at  his  university  even  beyond  the 
usual  time ;  if  we  may  suppose  him,  at  least  of  age  when  the 
play  opens.  At  all  events,  he  is  still  philosophizing,  when 
news  comes  to  him  of  his  father's  sudden  death.  Hamlet 
at  once  returns  from  Saxony  to  Denmark,  where,  acccording 
to  the  view  of  the  matter  in  Shakspere's  time,  he  must 
have  expected  immediately  to  succeed  to  the  throne.  When, 
therefore,  Hamlet  reached  the  door  of  his  own  palace,  in  his 
own  kingdom,  he  finds  that  his  uncle  Claudius  has  already 
usurped  the  throne,  and  taken  the  queen  mother  to  wife. 
The  bridal  rejoicings  are,  however,  still  in  progress.  At 
midnight  Hamlet  leaves  the  banquet,  and  goes  out  to  the 
castle  ramparts,  where  the  guard  of  soldiers,  in  whose  keep- 
ing the  castle  is,  receive  him  as  the  son  of  their  beloved 
king.  Thrice  already  at  this  hour  the  guard  had  seen 
amongst  them,  as  of  old,  and  in  full  armour,  the  '  ghost'  of 
their  dead  lord.  When  the  heir  comes  to  them,  the  soldiers 
have  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  this  appearance,  nor  has 
Horatio,  Hamlet's  sceptical  college  friend.  They  all  expect 
that  a  message  from  heaven  is  about  to  be  delivered  to  them 
through  Hamlet.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  would 
instantly  obey  it.  It  is  midnight.  The  castle,  with  every- 
one in  it,  is  in  their  hands.  The  doors  are  wide  open.  The 
usurper  and  his  party  are  stupified  with  wine.  The  word 
'  ghost '  as  applied  to  the  late  king,  is  applied  in  its  primary 
sense.  It  is  so  applied  in  the  Creed,  that  is,  to  real,  sub- 
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stantial,  living  spirit.  Hamlet's  father  is  no  phantom,  but 
a  dead  man  who  has  arisen,  and  come  back  again  from  the 
tomb  to  enunciate  some  vital  message  on  the  best  authority. 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  finds  fault  with  Shakspere  for 
making  Hamlet  doubt,  when  doubt  seems  no  longer  possible, 
so  absolute  was  the  authority.  In  reply,  Ernest  Hello,  in 
one  of  his  admirable  essays,  writes  :— 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  does  not  perceive,  that  he  reproaches 
Shakspere  with  the  supreme  beauty  of  his  work.  In  giving  to 
this  man,  who  is  the  incarnation  of  doubt,  the  physical  sight 
of  what  he  doubts,  without  removing  the  doubt,  Shakspere 
reaches  the  sublime  point  of  genius.  The  very  spirit  of  his 
father  comes  from  the  tomb,  and  speaks  to  him,  and  yet  he  doe* 
not  succeed  in  making  Hamlet  affirm  anything. 

And  why  ?  Hamlet's  philosophy,  the  Baconian  induction, 
repudiates  authority  and  demands  scientific  investigation. 
Later  on  in  the  play  Hamlet  ingeniously  supplies  a  scientific 
experiment  by  a  stage  representation  of  the  murder  in  the 
presence  of  Claudius.  But  in  the  first  act  Hamlet  is  con- 
fronted with  a  real  fact  in  the  spiritual  world,  attested  by 
unimpeachable  witnesses,  whose  testimony  demands  that 
assent  of  faith  which  Hamlet  had  been  taught  to  withhold- 

Let  us,  then,  listen  to  the  message,  which  was  delivered 
from  another  world  to  Hamlet  by  an  immortal  Spirit. 
Hamlet  is  plainly  told,  that,  stupified  with  wine,  within  the 
open  doors  of  his  own  castle,  at  midnight,  there  is  a  monster 
in  human  shape,  stained  with  the  most  horrible  crimes 
known  to  man.  He  is  a  traitor  who  has  murdered  his  king, 
and  that  king  Hamlet's  own  father ;  he  is  a  usurper,  who 
has  stolen  the  kingdom  of  another,  and  that  other  is  Hamlet 
himself;  he  is  living  in  incest  with  the  queen,  and  that 
queen  is  Hamlet's  own  mother.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  only  one  who  can,  and  who  has  a  sacred  duty,  to  bring 
that  monstrous  criminal  to  justice.  Hamlet  is  the  rightful 
king,  and  at  that  moment  no  difficulty  lay  in  his  path.  As 
Shakspere  proposes  the  situation  in  the  first  act  of  the  play, 
there  is  nothing  wanting  to  absolute  certainty  of  the  intel- 
lect— so  far  as  is  possible  in  matters  of  faith  and  authority. 

There  is  nothing  wanting   also  to   absolute  facility  of 
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action  to  the  will.  Hamlet  has  only  to  give  the  word  of 
command  to  the  guard,  aud  the  criminal,  riotously  drinking 
in  the  castle  hall,  is  instantly  brought  to  justice. 

What  hinders  Hamlet  ?  An  act  of  faith  is  demanded, 
not  an  investigation  of  physical  phenomena — and,  unfortu- 
nately, he  knows  only  a  one-sided  philosophy.  He  is  a 
Eationalist.  Hopeless  ruin  follows  his  inability  to  act. 
Ophelia,  whom  Hamlet  sincerely  loved,  goes  mad,  and  meets 
an  early  death.  Polonius,  her  father,  is  killed ;  the  queen 
mother,  Laertes,  Hamlet  himself;  the  kingdom  passes 
into  the  power  of  the  national  foe.  Shakspere  leaves  no 
stone  unturned  to  make  the  effect  of  Hamlet's  philosophy 
appalling,  whatever  that  philosophy  may  be  identified  to 
have  been.  The  dramatist  supposes  a  situation,  in  which 
the  scientific  analysis,  failing  to  be  of  use,  prevented  the 
discharge  of  a  sacred  duty. 

But  someone  may  say  : — '  To  suppose  such  a  case  is 
unreasonable  on  Shakspere's  part,  because  it  is  not  likely  to 
happen.'  This  is  not  so  to  a  Christian,  whatever  it  may 
have  been  to  Marlowe,  and  the  Cambridge  men  of  the 
period.  It  was  evidently  not  so  to  Shakspere.  Christianity 
essentially  rests  on  the  authority  of  One,  who  died  a  violent 
death,  and  who  has  arisen  from  the  tomb  to  proclaim  the 
exact  truth  about  another  world,  and  our  duties  in  this. 
Every  Christian  is  in  the  position  of  Hamlet,  before  the 
teaching  of  a  Divine,  Risen,  Father.  Such  teaching  is 
authoritative,  and  demands  a  corresponding  act  of  faith. 
To  a  Catholic  Christian  Christ  arises  from  the  dead,  and 
speaks  through  the  Church.  Shakspere,  in  the  risen  father 
of  Hamlet,  confronted  the  new  philosophers  of  Cambridge, 
whom  he  met  in  the  tiring  rooms  of  the  London  theatres, 
with  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  Rationalism  with 
Christianity.  Cambridge  was  then  '  poisoning  the  ears '  of 
her  confiding  students.  For  the  '  ear  '  is  the  exterior  sense 
required  for  the  teaching  of  authority,  as  the  'eye'  for 
scientific  observation.  Any  system  which  excludes  authority 
cannot  be  the  sole  arbiter  of  that  knowledge  which  is  based 
upon  faith  as  its  first  essential  condition. 

In   Hamlet   we   see  a  Rationalist   struggling  with   his 
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conscience  which  the  *  new  philosophy '  had  paralyzed  and 
poisoned.  Cardinal  Newman  defines  faith  to  be :  '  the 
absolute  surrender  of  the  mind  to  living  authority,  known  to 
be  divine.'  Short  of  divine,  Hamlet  could  have  had  no 
higher  authority  than  that  of  his  own  father,  who  had  come 
out  of  his  grave  to  assert  the  real  truth  of  those  mys- 
terious crimes  which  were  then  overshadowing  Hamlet's 
existence.  Yet,  whilst  his  father  is  speaking,  Hamlet  listens 
as  if  he  were  assisting  at  a  university  lecture,  and  when  the 
terrible  tale  is  told,  Hamlet  contents  himself  with  making  a 
note  of  it  in  his  note-book.  The  only  reflection  that  occurs 
to  him  is  the  remarkable  observation,  that  a  man  could  be 
such  a  villain,  as  Claudius  was  said  to  be,  and  yet  smile ; 
'  at  least  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark,'  he  adds  with  perfect 
scientific  reserve. 

In  thus  pointing  out  a  line  of  thought,  which  may  con- 
tribute to  the  myriad-minded  criticisms  which  the  play  of 
Hamlet  has  evoked,  we  would  carefully  distinguish  between 
the  inductive  analysis  as  such,  and  its  application  by  enthu- 
siasts in  Shakspere's  time  to  spheres  altogether  beside  its 
scope.  Shakspere,  neither  in  his  Hamlet,  nor  elsewhere, 
ever  attacks  the  scientific  method  as  such ;  he  was  far  too 
'  myriad-minded '  to  be  so  illiberal  or  so  ignorant.  He  con- 
tents himself  with  a  possible  reductio  ad  absurdum  as 
regards  its  misuse. 

There  is  a  corollary,  which  is  interesting  to  us  in  Ireland, 
when  alluding  to  the  philosophy  of  Cambridge  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Of  all  epochs  in  the  history  of  that 
University,  the  year  1591  would  seem  to  us  now  the  least 
favourable  moment  to  have  transplanted  its  teachings 
elsewhere.  Fuller  says  :  '  Dublin  University  was  a  Colonia 
deducta  from  Cambridge,  and  particularly  from  Trinity 
College  therein.  Know  also  that  this  University  did  so 
Cantabrize,  that  she  imitated  her  in  the  successive  choice 
of  her  chancellors.'  As  &  matter  of  fact,Loftus  and  Travers, 
the  two  first  Provosts,  seem  to  have  been  members  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Bacon's  own  College,  whence, 
possibly,  the  name  of  the  new  College  in  Dublin.  Their 
successors,  Alvey  and  Temple,  came  from  Cambridge  also. 
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The  latter  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  teaching  of  Ramus, 
and  zealously  spread  his  views  in  Dublin.  Bedell,  who 
followed  Temple,  was  also  a  Cambridge  man.  So  that  we 
have  some  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Fuller's  statement, 
that  the  Dublin  University  was  founded  by  Cambridge  men, 
and  inspired  by  Cambridge  teaching.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  it  could  hardly  have  been  possible  to  do  more  at  that 
time  than  bring  across  the  Channel  the  seeds  of  Rationalism  ; 
and  if  so,  there  is,  surely,  something  to  be  said  for  the  Irish 
genius,  which  steadily  refused  to  be  sown  with  it.  We  hear 
of  so  many  complaints  as  to  the  stony  nature  of  the  Irish 
mind  of  the  period,  that  it  is  only  fair  to  examine  the  kind 
of  teaching  which  alone  was  offered  to  it.  Knowing  what 
this  was,  we  do  not  wonder  that  from  Dublin  University 
has  come  the  strongest  attack  in  recent  times  upon  the 
Infallible  Authority  established  in  the  world  by  the  Risen 
Founder  of  the  Church.  Behind  that  attack  is  the  spirit  of 
Rationalism,  as  vigorous  to-day,  as  when  first  transplanted 
from  Cambridge,  in  1591.  Nor  are  we  surprised  that  the 
greatest  work  on  Rationalism  in  the  English  language  has 
been  produced  by  a  member  of  the  same  University.  Still 
less  do  we  wonder  that,  so  far,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Irish  race  have  refused  to  be  turned  into  so  many 
'  Hamlets '  for  any  material  advantages  whatever.  They 
know,  as  Shakspere  knew,  that  rejection  of  authority  in 
matters  of  faith  is  more  disastrous  than  the  acquisition  of 
any  material  philosophy  or  science.  So  for  three  centuries 
there  has  been  a  deadlock,  because  the  faithful  in  this 
country  have  demanded  a  University  in  which  faith  and 
science  shall  go  '  hand  in  hand,'  and  they  have  repudiated  a 
system  which  still  advocates  the  error  of  its  birth. 

JOSEPH  DAELTNGTON,  s.j. 
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KEG.  XII. — Nefas  esto  libros  edere,  legere  aut  retinere,  in 
quibus  sortilegia,  divinatio  magia,  evocatio  spirituum,  aliaeque 
hujus  generis  superstitiones  docentur,  vel  commendantur. 

THE  present  rule,  though  short  and  simple  in  form,  still 
covers  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  presents  some 
practical  difficulties.  By  it  we  are  forbidden  to  publish, 
read,  or  retain  books  which  teach  or  commend  either 
fortune-telling,  divination,  magic,  spiritism,  or  any  other 
similar  superstitious  practice.  The  rule  is  very  like,  both 
in  substance  and  form,  the  sixth  rule  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
*  Pariter  vetantur  omnes  libri  et  Scripta  Necromantiae 
Geomantiae,  Hydromantiae,  Pyromantiae.  Hydromantiae, 
Chyromantiae,  Astrologiae  Judiciariae,  et  omnia  alia  in 
quibus  continentur  sortilegia,  Veneficia,  ac  Auspicia;  et 
contra  haec  legentes  vel  habentes  procedi  potest  tam- 
quam  suspectos  de  haeresi.' 

Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  remark  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  two  rules :  that  there  are  several  species  of  super- 
stition explicitly  stated  in  the  Tridentine  rule,  that  are 
merely  implied  in  the  Leonine  rule ;  and  that  Spiritism  is 
explicitly  mentioned  in  the  Leonine  rule,  whereas  there  is 
no  mention  made  of  it  in  the  Tridentine  rule.  Yet  the 
extent  of  both  rules  is  the  same  :  for  under  Necromancy,  in 
the  Tridentine  rule,  are  included  Spiritism,  and  Hypnotism 
(so  far  as  Hypnotism  may  be  superstitious) ;  and  Geomantia, 
Hydromantia,  &c.,  are  all  implied  in  the  words  '  aliaeque 
hujus  generis  superstitiones.' l 

2.  The  present  rule  procribes  fortune-telling,  magic,  &c., 
in  the  exact  measure  that  they  are  superstitious.  How, 
therefore,  are  we  to  know  when  any  one  of  them  is  in  a 

1  There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  superstition  included  under  the 
present  rule  that  they  should  be  liable  to  render  it  somewhat  unwieldly  if  we 
could  not  reduce  them  to  a  logical  and  scientific  order.  To  aid  the  memory, 
therefore,  and  render  the  application  of  the  rule  more  easy,  we  here  propose  to 
give  a  division  of  the  various  kinds  of  superstition  that  are  mentioned  by 
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particular  case  superstitious  ?  We  do  not  hope  to  be  able 
to  give  a  universal  index  to  discover  this  ;  for  just  as  a  ring 
that  we  throw  into  a  box  can  scarcely  get  into  every  corner, 
so  any  general  rule  that  might  be  given  could  scarcely  cover 
every  particular  case  that  might  arise.  It  will  be  for  the 
moralist  to  examine  each  particular  case,  clothed  in  all  its 
accompanying  circumstances,  and  judge  how  far  an  effect  is 
sought  which  is  not  contained  in  the  means  employed. 

However,  we  may  remark  that  the  knowledge  of  future 
events  may  be  known  in  two  ways  :  first,  they  may  be 
known  in  themselves — as  God  foresees  all  possible  contin- 
gencies ;  second,  in  their  causes — as  we  know  that  a  vessel 
sailing  westward  will  not  leave  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  sail  into  the  clouds.  Now :  some  causes  produce  their 
effects  of  necessity;  and  such  effects  we  may  know  long 
beforehand ;  as  astronomers  may  predict  an  eclipse  of  the 

the  Tridentine  rule,  and  implied  in  the  present  rule,  and  shall  append  a  short 
explanation  of  each. 

(1)  Praestigia  (Prae-stringere). 

(2)  Somnia. 

(3)  Necromantia  (veKpov-p.avTua'). 

(4)  Pythones  (Pythia). 

(5)  Geomantia  (yrj-fjiavrfta). 

(6)  Hydromantia  (v8a>p). 

(7)  Aeromantia. 

(8)  Pyromantia  (?rup). 

(9)  Aruspicium  (Hira-spicere). 


I.  When  the  devil  is 
expressly  invoked 
to  make  known  the 
future,  we  have ; 


II.  "Without  the  express 
invocation  of  the 
devil  attempts  may 
be  made  to  find  out 
the  future,  in  two 
ways : 


(1)  Astrologia  judiciaria. 

(2)  Auguria  (avis-garri- 

tus). 

(3)  Auspicium         (avis- 

spicere). 

(4)  Omen. 

(5)  Chyromantia. 


(«)  From       purely 

accidental  occur- 

ences,    or    from 

certain    personal 

dispositions ;  and 

under  this  head 

we  have : 
(b)  From      certain 

actions  done  in-    / 

tentionally  indeed  I 

by    persons,   but 

having    no   con-  -I  (1)  Sortilegium. 

nection          with 

future       events ;    • 

and  of  this  kind    \ 

we  have  : 

EXPLANATION. — Divination  seems  to  be  a  generic  term,  used  to  designate  all 
kinds  of  superstitious  practices,  by  which  attempts  are  made  to  discover  the 
future.  This  practice  is  so  called  because  those  who  indulge  in  it  arrogate 
to  themselves  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  God.  St.  Isidorua  in  his  book  on 
Etymology,  thus  explains  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  term,  '  Divini  dicti : 
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sun,  or  an  electrician  an  earthquake.  Other  causes  pro- 
duce their  effects — not  of  necessity  but  generally,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases;  and  of  such  events  we  may  iorra 
conjectures  with  more  or  less  certainty — as  astronomers  may 
foretell  rain,  drought,  frost,  or  snow ;  or  as  doctors  may 
forecast  the  future  death  or  recovery  of  a  patient.  Lastly, 
there  are  some  causes  which  are  equally  inclined  to  two 
sides,  which  may  or  may  not  produce  a  given  effect ;  this 
is  particularly  true  of  the  human  will.  Anyone,  therefore, 
that  pretends  to  foretell  future  events  of  this  last  kind 
arrogates  to  himself  one  of  the  divine  prerogatives,  and  is 
guilty  of  superstition. 

3.  The  present  rule  also  refers  to  spiritism  and  its 
kindred  art,  hypnotism.  These  arts  are  proscribed  in  so  far 
as  they  are  superstitious.  But  since  there  is  diversity  of 

quasi  Deo  pleni ;  divinitatem  enim  se  plenos  simulant,  et  astutia  quadam 
fraudulentiae  hominibus  futura  conjectant.' 

We  shall  now  explain  the  members  of  the  division,  one  by  one.  Persons 
may  strive  to  make  out  the  future  through  the  agency  of  the  devil,  or  without 
his  express  aid ;  and,  accordingly,  we  have  two  large  classes  of  superstition,  as 
specified :  where  there  is  express  invocation  of  the  devil,  and  where  there  is  not. 

When  the  devil  is  expressly  invoked,  persons  make  use  of  jugglings,  charmg, 
or  illusions ;  and  this  is  called  in  Latin,  .Praestigia,  because  those  present  are 
wont  to  string  and  strain  their  senses.  Sometimes  attempts  are  made  to  know 
the  future  from  dreams,  with  the  express  invocation  of  the  devil ;  and  this  is 
called  '  Divinatio  Somniorum.'  Sometimes  the  devil  is  invoked,  and  appears 
under  the  form  of  the  dead  ;  and  this  is  called  '  Necromantia.'  Sometimes  the 
devil  is  invoked,  and  speaks  through  living  persons,  and  this  is  called  'Divinatio 
per  Pythones,'  from  Pythia,  an  old  Greek  name  for  Dephi,  the  seat  of  the  great 
temple  of  Apollo.  Sometimes  attempts  are  made,  with  the  express  invocation 
of  the  devil,  to  find  out  the  future  from  certain  appearances  in  inanimate 
nature ;  if  those  appearances  take  place  in  the  clay,  the  practice  is  called 
1  G-eomantia;'  if  in  the  water,  it  is  called  '  Hydromantia;'  if  in  the  air, 
'  Aeromantia ;'  if  in  fire,  it  is  called  '  Pyromantia  ;'  and  if  in  the  entrails  of  dead 
animals,  'Aruspicium.' 

Without  expressly  invoking  the  devil,  persons  may  make  use  of  the  most 
accidental  occurrences,  and  the  most  trifling  personal  dispositions  to  find  out 
what  is  in  store  for  them  in  the  future.  If  they  should  endeavour  to  forecast 
the  future  of  a  child,  from  the  moon,  or  planet  under  which  it  was  born,  their 
practice  should  be  called  '  Astrologia. '  If  they  attempt  to  foretell  the  future 
from  the  crowing  of  fowl,  or  the  croaking  of  birds  of  flight,  their  practice  should 
be  called  '  Auguria.'  If  they  should  try  to  foretell  the  future  from  words 
accidentally  dropped,  or  for  actions  performed  without  forethought,  their 
prognostications  should  be  called  '  Omens.'  Pretence  to  know  a  person's  future 
career  from  the  lines  on  his  palms,  is  called  '  Chyromancy.' 

Lastly,  without  expressly  invoking  the   devil,  a   person  may  attempt  to 
foretell  the  future,  from  actions  intentionally  and  seriously  performed  by  himself, 
or  by  others,  but  which  have  no  connection  whatsoever  with  future  events 
and  this  is  called  '  Sortilegium.'     This  is  usually  done  by  the  casting  of  dice, 
.cutting  of  cards,  and  the  melting  of  lead  or  alum,  Cf.  St.  Thomas,  ii.-ii.,  95  ;  3. 
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opinion  amongst  some  of  the  very  highest  authorities  as  to 
how  far  the  phenomena  of,  at  least,  hypnotism,  are  natural, 
and  how  far  they  demand  a  preternatural  cause,  there  may  be 
some  difficulty  in  applying  this  portion  of  the  rule  to 
particular  cases.  We  purpose,  therefore,  to  diminish  this 
difficulty.  We  will  first  treat  of  Hypnotism,  and  then  of 
Spiritism. 

When  a  traveller  wishes  to  make  his  way  through  some 
wild  and  tangled  region,  he  will  first  be  careful  to  examine 
every  feature  of  the  land  around  him  ;  he  will  then  take 
accurately  his  bearings  ;  and  will,  finally,  have  recourse  to  his 
map  or  chart  to  steer  his  course.  We  must  act  in  a  some- 
what similar  way  when  dealing  with  Hypnotism ;  we  must 
first  examine  and  classify  its  various  phenomena ;  we  must 
then  endeavour  to  find  out  their  causes;  and,  finally,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  rule  of  the  Index  for  advice  and  council 
before  we  pronounce  our  judgment. 

What  are  the  effects  of  hypnotism?1  The  effects  of 
Hypnotism  may  be  reduced  to  four  classes  : — (1)  Sleep. 
This  magnetic  sleep,  however,  is  far  different  from  natural 
sleep.  For  to  produce  magnetic  sleep  the  will  of  the 
hypnotist  is  enough,  whereas  to  produce  natural  sleep  the 
will  of  another  is  of  no  avail.  They  differ  also  in  their 
intensity :  for  while  we  may  easily  arouse  a  person  from  a 
natural  sleep,  no  power,  not  even  the  application  of  fire  will 
arouse  a  person  from  magnetic  sleep,  unless  the  hypnotist  so 
desires.  (2)  Somnambulism.  We  have  also  natural  somnam- 
bulism ;  but  between  one  and  the  other  there  is  a  very  great 


1  Hypnotism,  Mesmerism,  and  Animal-Magnetism  seem  to  be  almost 
synonomous  terms.  The  art  is  called  Hypnotism,  from  an  effect  produced — 
sleep,  VTTVOS  ;  it  is  called  Mesmerism,  from  its  author ;  and  it  is  called 
Animal -Magnetism  from  a  certain  theoretical  explanation  of  its  effects.  For 
the  history  of  Hypnotism  and  Spiritism  we  should  refer  our  readers  to  the  two 
manuals  of  Pere  Franco,  S.J.,  L'Ipnotismo,  and  Lo  Spiritismo.  They  are 
recognised  as  books  of  authority  by  spiritists  and  hypnotists  themselves.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern  hynotists  thus  speaks  of  the  work  of 
Pere  Franco : — '  L' Adversaire  le  plus  resolu  de  I'hypnotisme  c'est  le 
R.  P.  Franco  de  la  C.  d  Jesus.  Son  memoire  sur  1'  question  est  ce  que  1'  on 
trouve  de  plus  radical,  et  en  meme  temps  de  plus  complet.  .  .  .  Tout  se 
reunit  pour  assurer  le  succes  de  son  livre.  .  .  .  Les  auteurs  qui  ecrivirent 
plus  tard  pour  soutenir  la  meme  doctrine  ne  firent  guerre  que  reproduire  les 
raisons  du  Pere  Franco.'  Cf.,  La  Civilta  Cattolica,  Setteinbre,  1898,  p.  537. 
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difference.  For  during  magnetic  somnambulism  the  senses 
seem  to  be  transposed,  so  that  the  somnambulist  hears 
with  his  stomach,  tastes  with  his  finger-points,  and  reads 
behind  his  back.  There  is,  moreover,  a  perfect  sympathy 
between  the  somnambulist  and  the  hypnotist :  they  suffer 
the  same  pains,  they  experience  the  same  sensations,  so  that 
they  seem  to  be  informed  with  one  and  the  same  life. 
Lastly,  there  is  almost  an  irresistible  attraction  between 
them  :  so  strong  that  the  somnambulist  has  been  known 
to  be  raised  from  the  ground.  (3)  The  third  stage  is 
Catalepsis.  In  this  stage  the  limbs  become  quite  rigid  and 
devoid  of  sensibility.  What  is  most  remarkable  in  this 
class  of  phenomena  is,  that  the  degree  of  catalepsis  depends 
entirely  on  the  will  of  the  hypnotist  :  if  he  wishes  that  the 
tongue  alone  be  paralyzed,  it  becomes  so ;  if  he  wishes  that 
one  leg  or  one  arm  alone  be  paralyzed,  it  is  done.  (4)  The 
last  and  most  remarkable  kind  of  phenomena  are  those 
classed  under  Claire-  Voyance.  When  this  stage  is 
reached,  a  person  may  read  in  a  language  quite  unknown  to 
him,  may  diagnose  diseases,  explain  their  causes,  prescribe 
remedies,  and  use  throughout  the  most  correct  and  apt 
phraseology ;  he  can  predict  the  future  illness  of  even  an 
absent  person  ;  can  foretell  future  events  ;  is  frequently  rapt 
in  ecstasy,  and  while  in  this  state  will  oftentimes  make  the 
most  marvellous  revelations. 

What  is  the  cause  of  those  effects  ?  This  is  the  most 
important  question  that  can  be  proposed  on  the  subject  of 
Hypnotism,  and  the  answer  to  it  will  in  great  measure 
determine  our  application  of  the  present  rule  of  the  Index, 
Those  who  give  answer  to  it,  are  ranged  on  two  different  and 
opposing  sides.  On  one  side  are  ranged  nearly  the  whole 
medical  faculty;  on  the  other  side  are  ranged  all  the 
theological  schools.  Those  on  either  side  are  ranked  in 
double  file :  amongst  theologians  there  are  two  opinions,  and 
amongst  the  medical  faculty  there  are  also  two  opinions. 
We  shall  review  them  singly,  and  examine  their  relative 
merits. 

The  first  medical  opinion  would  attribute  the  effects  of 
Hypnotism,  one  and  all,  to  some  innate  power  of  will  over 
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matter.  This  opinion  labours,  however,  under  many  diffi- 
culties. The  act  of  the  will  that  produces  those  wonder- 
ful effects  must  either  be  a  pure,  unmixed  act  of  the  will, 
beginning  and  ending  in  the  same  faculty  (actus  elicitus), 
or  else  be  an  act  beginning,  indeed,  in  the  will,  but  passing 
on  to  some  other  faculty  for  consummation  (actus  imperatus) . 
There  cannot  be  a  third  supposition,  for  those  two  classes 
divide  the  acts  of  the  will  by  way  of  opposition.  If  the  act  of 
the  will  spoken  of  by  medical  men  be  of  the  first  kind,  how 
can  it  produce  an  external  effect  ?  It  cannot  produce  an 
external  effect :  for  to  be  immanent  and  transient  at  one  and 
the  same  time  involves  a  contradiction.  Nor  can  it  be  of 
the  second  kind ;  for  the  will,  in  effecting  anything  external  to 
itself,  must  always  select  a  faculty  apt  to  perform  its  behests, 
just  as  we  will  select  a  suitable  messenger  to  run  our  errands. 
Accordingly,  if  I  wish  to  see  my  friend,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  do  so  with  my  ears;  if  I  wish  to  hear  him  speak,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  do  so  with  my  eyes  ;  if  I  wish  to  taste  my 
meat,  I  shall  not  do  so  with  the  tips  of  my  fingers.  Now :  if 
I  wish  to  improvise  a  language  quite  unknown  to  me,  to 
diagnose  diseases  of  which  I  have  no  experience,  or  to  fore- 
tell future  events  that  depend  on  free  agents,  where  am  I 
to  search  within  the  limits  of  my  person, '  for  a  faculty 
sufficient  to  perform  such  a  task  ?  It  would  appear  that  I 
possess  no  such  faculty. 

The  second  medical  opinion  would  attribute  the  effects 
of  Hypnotism  partly  to  ,-the  innate  power  of  the  human 
will,  and  partly  to  the  influence  of  a  certain  subtile  magnetic 
fluid.  This  fluid,  they  say,  is  not  pure  matter,  nor  yet  pure 
spirit,  but  is  like  a  link  or  a  golden  bridge  between  spirit 
and  matter,  across  which  the  soul  can  operate  on  material 
things.  This  theory  has  many  points  against  it.  First  :  its 
supporters  are  very  much  divided  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  this  fluid;  and  they  cannot  expect  us  to  accept  their 
explanation,  until  they  first  agree  amongst  themselves. 
Second :  the  existence  of  this  fluid  is  stated  to  be  a  fact : 
facts  are  to  be  proven,  and  not  asserted  *  gratis.'  Third : 
there  are  positive  reasons  against  the  existence  of  such  a 
fluid ;  for  if  this  fluid  exists,  it  must  be  either  spiritual  or 
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material.  There  is  no  medium  :  for  a  half-material,  half- 
ethereal  being,  is  not  real,  but  a  creation  of  poetic  fancy, 
like  Ariel  in  the  Tempest.  Now,  it  cannot  be  purely 
spiritual,  because  as  such  it  should  be  an  independent, 
subsistent,  and  intelligent  being,  as  Aristole  shows,  in  his 
refutation  of  the  Platonic  theory  of  Ideas ;  and  it  would  be 
very  inconvenient  to  assert  the  existence  of  such  a  fluid.  It 
cannot  be  purely  material,  because  it  does  not  follow  the 
laws  of  matter.  Nor  can  the  supporters  of  this  theory  take 
refuge  in  the  old  supposition  that  such  effects  may  be  pro- 
duced in  accordance  with  some  law  of  matter  not  yet 
discovered  by  us  :  for  although  we  have  not  yet  discovered  all 
the  laws  of  matter,  we  know  on  a  priori  grounds,  that  nature 
cannot  have  conflicting  laws  ;  if  there  were  conflicting  laws, 
they  should  strike  a  balance,  and  so  form  but  one — as  snow 
and  fire  cannot  subsist  together,  but  will  one  dissolve,  and 
the  other  cool ;  and  so  both  meet  in  a  medium  temperature. 

We  should,  therefore,  admit  neither  of  the  medical 
opinions  to  interfere  with  the  interpretation  or  the  practical 
application  of  the  present  rule. 

Theologians,  as  the  medical  men,  stand  in  double  file  on 
the  present  question.  Those  in  the  front  rank,  would  make 
a  distinction ;  they  would  attribute  all  the  phenomena 
belonging  to  the  first  two  classes  to  a  natural  cause ;  for  the 
effects  belonging  to  the  third  and  fourth  class,  they  would 
demand  a  preternatural  cause  ;  and  this  opinion  is  probable. 
The  theologians  who  hold  this  opinion  base  it  chiefly  on 
the  fact  that  the  phenomena  of  the  first  two  classes  are 
sometimes  produced  by  natural  means,  and  so,  in  the  case 
of  animal  magnetism,  may  be  due  to  natural  causes.  Thus  : 
sleep  may  be  artificially  produced  by  administering  cer- 
tain medicines,  or  by  wearying  out  any  particular  sense  ;  and 
somnambulism  is  often  found  to  be  a  natural  disease. 

The  theologians  in  the  second  rank  would  make  no  dis- 
tinction, but  would  attribute  all  the  effects  of  Hypnotism  to 
a  preternatural  cause  ;  and  this  would  appear  to  be  the  best 
opinion.  The  theologians  who  hold  this  opinion  would 

i   Cf.  St  Thomas,  Summa,  1;  84,  4. 
VOL.  V.  2   E 
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get  over  the  argument  of  the  advocates  of  the  preceding 
opinion  by  making  a  distinction  between  the  phenomena  of 
the  first  two  classes  taken  in  the  abstract,  and  taken  in  the 
concrete.     Taken  in  the  abstract  it  is,  indeed,  quite  possible 
that  those  effects  be  produced  by  natural  causes ;  but  taken 
in  the  concrete — surrounded  with   all   their  accompanying 
circumstances — occurring     between     persons     of    different 
sexes,  who  are  generally  not  models  of  morality — produced 
in    exact   accordance   with   the   will   of    the   magnetizer — 
performed  even  at  a  distance,  and  almost  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  sometimes  even  at  a  time  long  before  predeter- 
mined, it  would  seem  that  they  cannot  be  produced  by  a 
natural  cause.    This  opinion  is  supported  by  not  a  few  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians ;  it  is  the  opinion  held  by  Ballerini 
and  by  the  majority  of  theologians  that  have  written  on  the 
subject.     Although  the  Eoman  Congregations  have  carefully 
abstained  from  pronouncing  any  judgment  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  four  opinions  stated  by  us,  yet  it  would  appear 
from  their  decisions  on  particular  cases,1  that  they  have  a 


1  We  will  give  some  of  their  replies  ; — 

(a)  In  1840  the  general  question  '  Utrum  Magnetismus  generatim  acceptus 
et  in  se  censeri  debeat  licitus  an  illicitus  '  was  proposed  for  solution.     To  this 
general  question,  the  Cong*  S.  officii  gave  a  general  answer  :  that,  apart  from 
all  intercourse  with  the  devil,  the  mere  act  of  using  physical  means  to  produce 
natural  effects  is  not  unlawful,  provided  that  no  bad  moral  effects  ensue  ;  the 
application,  however,  of  purely  physical  means  to  produce  supernatural  effects, 
is  unlawful. 

(b)  In   1841   another  question,  on  the  same  matter,  was  proposed  to  the 
Cong.    S.   Inquisitionis ;    and  in   the   question  there   were   two  circumstances 
specified — that  the  magnetized,  though  often  ignorant,  speaks  with  wonderful 
learning  while  in  the  magnetic  slumber,    and  that  experiments   in   animal 
magnetism  often  take  place  between  persons  of  different  sexes. 

To  this  question  a  more  particular  answer  was  given  ;  '  usus  magnetismi 
prout  exponitur  non  licet.' 

(c)  In  1841,  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  proposed  the  question 
to  the  S.  Poenitentiaria,  with  almost  all  the  circumstances  belonging,  not  only 
to  the  third  and  fourth  classes  of  phenomena,  but  also  some  of  Those  belonging  to 
the  first  and  second  claeses.     The  Bishop  asked  whether  the  use  of  animal 
magnetism  was  lawful    in    circumstances,   wherein    the    person    magnetized 
was  plunged  into  a  deep  sleep  from  which  no  noise  could  awaken  him ;  where 
tomnainbulium  was  caused  ;  wherein  the  person  magnetized,  although  illiterate 
and  uiihkilled  in  medicine,  could  still  make  known  the  diseases  of  even  absent 
persons,  and  prescribe  remedies  tor  them  ;    wherein  the  senses  of  the  persons 
magnetized  are  transposed  so  that  he  can   see,  though  his  eyes  be  veiled  ;  can 
read,  though  he  be  ignorant  of  letters,  or  though  the  book  be  closed,  or  placed 
on  his  head  or  on  his  stomach . 

The    answer  of  the   Congregation  was : — '  Sacra  Poenitentiaria,   mature 
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positive  inclination  for  this  last  opinion.  Both  of  these 
opinions  are,  however,  probable  ;  they  are,  accordingly,  work- 
able. Either  one  or  the  other  of  them  may  be  applied  to  the 
present  rule.  According  to  the  first  opinion,  only  books  teach- 
ing and  commending  experiments  in  Hypnotism  of  the  iii. 
and  iv.  class  will  be  proscribed.  According  to  the  second 
opinion,  books  teaching  and  commending  the  use  of 
Hypnotism,  under  any  form,  either  for  surgery  or  amusement, 
are  proscribed. 

A  word  on  Spiritism1  will  suffice.  Books  teaching  and 
commending  the  use  of  Spiritism  are  proscribed  by  the  present 
rule.  This  is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that  all  are  unanimous 
in  pronouncing  it  superstitious ;  and,  moreover  there  is 
explicit  mention  of  it  in  the  present  rule — evocatio  spirituum. 

perpensis  expositis,  respondendum  censet,  prout,  respondet :  usum  magnetism! 
prout  exponitur  non  licere., 

(d)  Finally,  the  'Congregatio  Universalis  Inquisitionis '  wrote  to  all  bishops 
in  185'5  against  the  abuses  of  animal  magnetism.  In  this  letter  the  Congre- 
gation first  refers  to  the  information  that  had  been  carefully  supplied  by 
trustworthy  men,  regarding  the  nature  of  the  experiments  in  animal  magnetism. 
It  then  mentions  the  deception  practised  by  the  practitioners  of  the  art,  who 
boast  that  they  will,  through  its  aid,  throw  great  light  on  scientific  questions. 
It  then  refers  to  the  answers  that  had  been  hitherto  given  on  the  subject  by 
the  Congregations  to  the  particular  questions  submitted  to  them.  It  then 
condemns,  in  explicit  terms,  somnambulism  and  claire-voyance :  'Women, 
whose  reputation  is  by  no  means  good,  and  .who  are  not  always  over-modest 
in  their  gestures,  profess  that  they  behold  what  is  invisible  while  in  the 
state  of  somnambulism,  or  claire-voyance,  as  it  is  called ;  they  even  rashly 
presume  to  speak  of  religion,  to  call  forth  the  souls  of  the  dead,  to  receive 
answers  from  them,  to  reveal  what  is  unknown  or  far-dietant,  and  to  perform 
other  similar  acts  of  superstition  with  the  hope  of  making  much  gain  for 
themselves  and  their  masters.  Now,  in  all  those  cases,  whatever  be  the  art 
employed,  there  is  to  be  found  heretical  and  unlawful  deception  and  scandal 
tending  to  impurity  of  morals,  since  means,  which  are  physical,  are  ordained  to 
produce  effects  that  arc  not  natural. ' 

The  general  tendency  of  those  answers,  as  will  be  remarked,  is  to  universal 
condemnation  of  animal-magnetism.  In  none  of  them  is  there  a  word  of 
approbation  said  ;  in  everyone  of  them  there  is  disapprobation.  The  questions 
and  their  answers  descend  step  by  step  from  the  general  to  the  particular ;  they 
close  round  the  issue  like  a  net,  and  one  after  the  other  they  narrow  the  chance 
of  evasion  or  escape.  Cf.  Ballerini,  opus  Magnum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  258. 

2  A  confusion  may  arise  owing  to  the  different  words  for  Spiritism.  What 
is  called  in  the  present  rule  of  the  Index  '  evocatio  spirituum  '  is  called  on  the 
Continent  Spiritism  ('  spiritismo.  espiritismo,  spiritisme'),  and  in  England 
Spiritualism.  All  those  names  do  not  equally  express  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
What  is  required  to  be  expressed  is  an  action  terminating  at  spirits.  This  its 
exactly  done  by  '  evocatio  spiritnum.'  •  Evocatio' — the  action  ;  '  spirituum  ' — 
the  term.  Spiritism  is  the  second-best  name  :  because  it  expresses  tbe  term — 
spirits.  Spiritualism  expresses  neither  the  action  nor  the  term,  but  some  not 
well-defined  quality.  We  have  used  the  word  Spiritism  in  preference  to 
Spiritualism  as  being  more  correct  and  more  expressive. 
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KEG.  13. — Libri  aut.  Scripta,  quae  narrant  novas  apparitiones, 
revelationes,  visiones,  prophetias,  miracula,  vel  quae  novas 
inducunt  devotiones,  etiam  sub  praetextu  quod  sunt  privatae,  si 
publicentur  absque  legitima  superiorum  ecclesiae  licentia,  pro- 
scribuntur. 

1.  The  13th  rule  treats  of  two  classes  of  books  :  (1)  those 
that  narrate  new  apparitions,  revelations,  visions,  prophesies, 
and  miracles  ;  (2)  those  that  introduce  new  devotions.     If 
we  examine  the  form  of  the  rule  we  shall  perceive  that  it  is 
an  hypothetical  proposition  ;  the  condition  is  '  si  publicentur 
absque    legitima    superiorum  ecclesiae   licentia ; '  the  con- 
dition atum  is  the  whole  preceding  clause.     The  rule  accord- 
ingly states,  that  all  books  and  writings  that  narrate  new 
apparitions,  revelations,  visions,  prophesies  or  miracles,  or 
that  introduce  new  devotions,  even  under  the  pretext  that 
they   are  private,   are  proscribed,  unless   they    have  been 
published  with  the  permission  of  competent  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

2.  Are  we  to  include  journals  and  periodicals  under  the 
extension    of    the   terms  '  libri  et  scripta '  ?     II  Monitore 
Ecclesiastico  answers  affirmatively  : — '  Tutti  i  libri  adunque 
e  qualsiavoglia   scrittura,    concernenti   sifatte   cose   straor- 
dinarie,   che  si   publichino   senza   la    debita    approbazione 
dell'  Autorita  ecclesiastica,    devono   aversi     per    proibiti.'1 
P.   Peries,  however,   would    seem    to    exclude    occasional 
narratives  such  as  are  given  in  journals   and  periodicals. — 
'  Ce  simple  et  bref  recit  d'actualite   d'un  fait  divers,  ne  doit 
pas   tre  confondu   avec  le   parti  pris  de   lancer   "  ex  pro- 
fesso,"  et    de    soutenir    dans    contro verses  prolongees    de 
pretendus  faits  miraculeux.' 8     We  consider  this  the  better 
opinion  :— (a)  For  he  who  would  extend  the  words  '  libri  et 
scripta'  to  journals  and    periodicals  should  represent  the 
Pontiff  as  having  passed  an  impractical  law  ;  for  how  could 
the  rule  in  such  a  sense  be  reduced  to   practice  since  the 
Press  in  Italy,  France,  and  England  is  in  open  hostility  to 
the   Church  ?      Moreover,  to    extend   the  terms   '  libri   et 

1  Page  39. 

2  Page  98 

•3  P.  Pennacchi  holds  the  same  opinion. 
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scripta '  to  journals  and  periodicals  would  be  to  renew  the 
abuse  the  bishops  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  France  com- 
plained of,  regarding  certain  clauses  of  the  Tridentine  rules ; 
and  it  is  entirely  unlikely  that  the  Pontiff,  having  before 
him  the  representations  of  those  prelates,  together  with  the 
report  of  the  Vatican  Commission,  would  renew,  in  anyway, 
the  laws  that  were  then  complained  of.  (b)  He  who  would 
extend  the  words  '  libri  et  scripta '  to  journals  and  perio- 
dicals, would,  perhaps,  represent  the  Pontiff  as  having  made 
a  useless  law.  The  end  the  Pontiff  had  in  view,  in  framing 
the  present  rule,  was  to  keep  the  minds  of  the  faithful  from 
being  led  astray  by  false  signs,  and  their  faith  weakened  by 
miraculous  stories,  that  might  afterwards  be  easily  shown 
to  be  false.  Now,  how  could  the  faithful  know  that  any 
individual  issue  of  a  journal  contained  such  stories,  till  they 
had  read  it,  and  when  they  had  once  read  it  how  could  the 
end  of  the  present  rule  be  attained  ? 

3.  Novas. — A  doubt  arises  regarding  the  interpretation 
of  the  term  '  novas.'  There  may  be  question  of  some  fresh 
miracles  of  a  holy  person  whose  beatification  or  canonization 
is  already  before  the  Congregation  of  Rites 5  or  there  may  be 
question  of  new  miracles  that  have  no  connection  with  the 
cause  of  any  of  the  servants  of  God.  To  which  are  we  to 
refer  the  term  '  novas  '  ?  P.  Pennacchi  would  refer  the  term 
to  miracles,  apparitions,  &c.,  that  have  no  connection  with 
the  cause  of  any  of  the  servants  of  God,  and  his  opinion  is 
supported  by  the  following  reasons  l  :— 

(1)  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  Leo  XIII.  abrogated  any 
previous  legislation,  or  interfered  with  any  constitution  of 
his  predecessors,  except  those  that  he  has  made  special 
mention  of  in  the  Officiorum  ac  Munerum.  Now,  there  is 
no  reference  to  the  legislation  of  Urban  VIII.  on  the  cause 
of  the  servants  of  God ;  therefore,  '  novas  '  cannot  refer  to 
them. 

1  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  Congregation  of  Rites  has  the  manage- 
ment of  everything  concerning  the  beatification  and  canonization  of  saints.  It 
is  this  Congregation  that  collects  and  examines  the  proofs  of  the  heroic  sanctity 
of  any  individual  whose  cause  is  moved.  The  Congregation  itself  is  regulated 
by  special  legislation  made  by  Urban  VIII. 
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(2)  We  have  positive  proof,  in  the  present  rules  of  the 
Index,  that  Leo  XIII.  has  in  no  way  interfered  with  the 
legislation  of  Urban  VIII.,  for  in  the  thirty-second  rule  we 
read  :  *  Quae  ad  causas  Beatificationum  et  Canonizationum 
servorum  Dei  utcumque  pertinent,  absque  beneplacito  Con- 
gregationis  Sacris  Kitibus  tuendis  praepositae,  publicari 
nequeunt.'  Everything,  therefore,  that  has  reference  to  the 
cause  of  the  servants  of  God  appertains  to  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Kites;  hence  the  present  rule,  which  is  in  the 
administration  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  cannot 
refer  to  the  additional  miracles  of  any  person  whose 
cause  has  been  already  laid  before  the  Congregation  of 
Kites. 

4.  Legitima  superiorum  Ecclesiae  licentia. — Who  are  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  that  are  to  grant  the  permission  ? 
The  Council  of  Trent  answers  this  question  for  us.     In  the 
twenty-fifth  session  we  read  :   '  Nulla  etiam  admittenda  esse 
nova  miracula,  nee  novas  reliquias  recipiendas,  nisi  eodem 
recognoscenti  et  approbante  episcopo ;  qui  simul  atque  de 
iis  aliquid  compertum  habuerit,  adhibitis  in  consilium  theo- 
logis,  et  aliis  piis  viris,  ea  faciat,   quae  veritati  et  pietati 
consentanea    judicaverit.'     Is   it    to   the  bishop  in  whose 
diocese  the  facts  we  narrate   have  occurred,  or  in  whose 
diocese  we  intend  to  publish  the  book,  that  we  are  to  apply 
for  permission  ?    We  shall  see  from  Kule  35  of  the  present 
Constitution  that  it  is  from  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  we 
intend  to  publish  the  book. 

5.  Novas  .  .  .  devotiones. — The  second  part  of  the  present 
rule  treats  of  new  devotions,  and  pronounces  the  same  pro- 
scription on  books  that  publish  them  as  on  those  that  narrate 
new  miracles,  prophecies,  or  revelations.     This  part  of  the 
rule  is  not   quite  new,    for  Pius  IX,  prescribed   that   '  all 
writers  who  expend  their  wit  and  talents  in  treating  of  sub- 
jects that  breathe  an  air  of 'novelty,  or  who  strive,  by  means 
of  the  Press,  to  promote  new  devotions  under  the  semblance 
of  piety,  ought  to  desist ;  for  they  are  to  be  mindful  of  the 
danger  that  underlies  such  a  practice,  of  drawing  the  faithful 
into  error,  even  on  the  dogmas  of  faith,  and  of  supplying 
an   opportunity   to    the   enemies   of  religion   to  disparage 
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the  purity  of  Catholic  faith  and  the  exercise  of  genuine 
piety.'1 

It  would  be  well  to  keep  before  the  minds  of  the  faith- 
ful, that  Almighty  God  is  the  end  of  all  true  devotion,  and 
that  Christ  is  our  Mediator.  For  Christ  is  the  Vine-stock, 
and  we  are  the  branches  ;' 2  or,  as  St.  Paul  puts  it,  we  are  the 
members  of  the  body  of  Christ :  nescitis  quoniam  corpora 
vestra  membra  sunt  Christi.3 

Charity  is  the  heart  that  gives  unity,  and  life,  and  warmth 
to  this  spiritual  body.  As  the  heart  sends  blood  through 
every  portion  of  the  human  body,  and  secures  thereby 
perfect  unity  in  all  its  limbs ;  so  the  love  of  God,  diffused  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  through  every  true  Christian,  secures  perfect 
unity  among  the  spiritual  members  of  Christ.  As  diseases 
become  more  grievous  and  dangerous  in  proportion  as  they 
affect  the  heart,  which  is  the  seat  and  fount  of  life ;  so  sins 
become  more  heinous  and  enormous  in  proportion  as  they 
separate  us  from  God.  And  so,  as  the  stoppage  of  the  heart 
is  the  culminating  point  of  all  bodily  diseases,  so  formal  hatred 
of  God  is  the  last  stage  of  sin.  Finally  :  as  every  limb  of 
the  human  body  that  is  not  nourished  and  refreshed  with 
warm  and  healthy  blood  from  the  heart  soon  sickens  and 
dries  up ;  so  any  devotion  that  is  not  warmed  and  refreshed 
with  the  true  love  of  God,  instead  of  being  profitable  becomes 
impious.  Hence  our  first  and  principal  devotion  is  due  the 
Most  Holy  Trinity ;  then  to  Christ  as  our  Kedeemer ;  then 
to  the  Blessed  Yirgin  Mary  as  the  Mother  of  God ;  then  to 
the  holy  Apostles,  and  all  the  angels  and  saints. 


1  P.  Pennacchi  records  on  this  score  a  most  significant  incident  that 
occurred  to  himself.  He  narrates  that  in  a  small,  remote  Italian  village,  where 
he  happened  to  be  doing  temporary  duty,  there  lived  a  man  who  had  put  away 
his  lawful  wife,  and  had  taken  to  himself  another  woman.  P.  Pennacchi, 
stirred  by  the  scandal  that  was  thus  caused  the  whole  parish,  urged  on  the 
man  the  necessity  of  dismissing  his  concubine,  and  of  recalling  his  lawful  wife. 
Amongst  other  reasons,  he  represented  to  him  that,  perhaps,  ere  long  he  should 
be  called  before  the  divine  tribunal,  and  then  he  should  be  obliged  to  dismiss 
his  concubine  perforce,  and  be  cast  into  hell  into  the  bargain.  '  Not  at  all,' 
replied  the  man,  '  I  recite  every  day  a  certain  number  of  Pater  and  Aves  in 

honour  of  St. (naming  some  obscure  local  patron) ,  •  and  with  his  aid  I 

hope  to  be  saved.' 

3  John  xv.   1. 

a  1  Cor.  vi.  15. 
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REGULA  XIV. — Prohibentur  pariter  libri,  qui  duellum,  suici- 
dium,  vel  divortium  licita  statuunt,  qui  de  sectis  massonicis  vel 
aliis  ejusdem  generis  societatibus  agunt,  casque  utiles  et  non  per- 
niciosas  Ecclesiae  et  civili  societati  esse  contendunt,  et  qui  errores 
ab  Apostolica  Sede  proscriptos  tuentur. 

The  present  rale  proscribes  three  classes  of  books  :— 
(1)  those  that  endeavour  to  show  that  duelling,  suicide,  and 
divorce  are  lawful ;  (2)  those  that  treat  of  Freemasonry  or 
other  similar  societies,  and  endeavour  to  show  that  they 
are  useful,  and  not  injurious,  to  the  Church  and  civil  society ; 
(3)  those  that  defend  the  errors  proscribed  by  the  Apostolic 
See.  We  will  treat  of  those  three  classes  of  books  in  three 
distinct  paragraphs. 

1.1. 

1.  We  shall  require  to  explain  in  what  sense  duelling, 
suicide,  and  divorce  fall  under  the  present  rule.  Generally 
speaking,  they  fall  under  the  present  rule  in  so  far  as  they 
are  unlawful.  But  since  this  general  reply  is  rather 
indefinite,  we  shall  examine  them  individually. 

Duellum. — Gury  gives  the  following  definition  of  a  duel : 
'  Duellum  est  periculosa  duorum  pugna,  ex  praecedenti  con- 
dicto  de  loco,  tempore  et  armis.'  A  duel  will  be  public,  if 
fought  under  the  sanction  of  public  authority ;  private,  if 
fought  from  purely  personal  motives.  It  will  be  a  solemn 
duel,  if  there  are  seconds  present ;  it  will  be  a  simple  duel,  if 
there  is  no  one  by. 

Is  duelling  lawful  ?  A  duel  fought  under  the  direction 
of  public  authority  may  be  sometimes  lawful,  especially 
when  it  may  be  the  cause  of  bringing  a  war  to  a  close.  Thus 
n  the  life  l  of  St.  Winceslaus,  Prince  of  Bohemia,  we  read 
that  on  one  occasion  he  engaged  to  fight,  in  single  strife, 
Eadislaus,  leader  of  the  Curimenses,  in  order  to  spare  the 
lives  of  his  own  soldiers.  That  this  was  lawful,  God  plainly 
showed,  for  an  angel  was  seen  to  present  to  him  his  arms, 
and  to  forbid  his  opponent  to  strike.  Sanchez  says  that  a 
public  duel  is  also  lawful  when  required  to  sustain  the  repu- 

1Cf.  Brev.  Eomanum. 
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tation  of  an  army  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  or  to  rouse  the 
drooping  courage  of  the  soldiers ;  and  so  we  find  David 
going  forth  to  fight  Goliath,  not  only  to  end  the  strife  with 
the  Philistines,  but  also  to  reanimate  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  Israelites — since  Saul  and  all  the  men  of  Israel  wondered 
at  the  challenge  of  the  Philistine,  and  feared  much.  If, 
however,  duelling  is  ordered  by  public  authority  to  gratify 
revenge  or  to  amuse  the  spectators — as  is  recorded  to  have 
been  done  by  Hannibal  to  some  Eoman  youths  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Cannae — it  bespeaks  a  savage  and  ferocious  nature, 
and  is  contrary  to  every  law,  natural  and  divine. 

Private  duelling,  however,  is  always  unlawful.  It  is 
against  the  natural  law  :  because  God  gave  to  no  individual 
dominion  over  his  own  or  another's  life ;  and  it  is  against 
the  ecclesiastical  law,  as  many  decrees  of  the  Councils  and 
many  encyclicals  of  the  Supreme  Pontiffs  demonstrate. 

Private  duelling  was  condemned  in  the  First  Lateran 
Council,  under  Innocent  II.,  1130;  it  was  condemned  in  the 
Second  Lateran  Council  under  Alexander  III.,  1148  ;  and  in 
the  xxv.  Sess.  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  cap.  18,  we  read : 
'  Detestabilis  duellorum  usus,  fabricante  diabolo  introductus. 
ut  cruenta  corporum  morte,  animarum  etiam  perniciem 
lucretur,  ex  christiano  orbe  penitus  exterminetur.  Imperator 
reges,  duces,  principes,  marchiones,  comites,  et  quocumque 
alio  nomine  domini  temporales,  qui  locum  ad  monomachiam 
in  terris  suis  inter  Christianos  concesserint  eo  ipso  sint 
excommunicandi.' 

Besides  the  condemnations  by  the  Councils  of  the  Church, 
various  pontiffs  have  condemned  the  practice  of  private 
duelling.1  One  of  the  most  vigorous  denunciations  of  duelling 
made  by  any  pontiff,  is  that  made  by  Leo  XIII.  in  his  letter 
to  the  bishops  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary,  in  1891. 
In  this  letter  the  Pontiff  declares  duelling  to  bs  against  the 
natural  and  divine  law — since  both  one  and  the  other  forbid 
any  private  individual  to  put  another  to  death,  unless  he  is 
obliged  to  do  so  in  self-defence.  It  leads  to  disorder  in  the 


1  Their  condemnations  may  be  found  collected  and  arranged  in  P.  Pennacehi's 
Commentary,  Apostolieae  Sedis,  vol.  i.,  p.  536, 
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administration  of  justice  in  any  State — since  nothing  leads  to 
such  abuse  as  to  grant  to  every  individual  the  power  of 
proving  his  right  himself,  and  of  vindicating  his  honour  with 
his  own  hand.  It  is,  moreover,  a  foolish  and  a  useless 
practice — for  though  the  dishonoured  man  should  prove  victor 
in  the  strife,  yet  it  will  be  the  judgment  of  every  honest 
person,  that,  though  he  has  proved  himself  the  stronger,  or 
the  more  skilful  in  the  use  of  arms,  he  has  not  proved  himself 
one  whit  the  more  honourable ;  nor  is  duelling  to  be  permitted 
to  soldiers  under  the  pretence  that  it  increases  their  skill  in 
the  use  of  arms,  or  strengthens  their  courage  by  making 
them  familiar  with  danger ;  for  what  is  essentially  bad 
cannot  be  made  good,  owing  to  the  particular  position 
that  one  may  occupy :  whether  a  man  be  in  the  army,  or  out 
of  it,  he  is  equally  bound  by  the  law  of  God.  Hence  the 
mind  of  the  Church  on  duelling  is  manifest. 

Suicidium. — He  who  commits  suicide  sins  on  many  sides. 
He  sins  against  God  :  life  and  death  belong  to  God  ;  '  non 
occides.'  '  Ego  occidam  et  ego  vivere  faciam,'  saith  the 
Lord.  He  sins  against  himself :  for  God,  who  made  all 
things,  has  infused  into  them  some  of  His  own  love,  by  which 
they  are  to  cherish  themselves,  and  strive  to  keep  themselves 
alive ;  when  a  person  kills  himself  he  does  not  act  according 
to  this  love;  but  revolts  against  God,  turns  love  to  hatred,  and 
deprives  himself  of  a  gift  that  God  had  given  him.  Hence, 
Cicero  says,  that  no  pious  man  will  dare  to  leave  this  mortal 
life  without  the  command  of  Him  who  gave  it,  lest  he 
should  appear  to  have  failed  to  fulfil  the  duty  imposed  on 
him  by  God.1  Lastly,  he  sins  against  his  country  :  for  he  is 
a  member  of  the  community,  as  a  leg  or  an  arm  is  a  member 
of  the  human  body  ;  and  so,  when  he  kills  himself,  he  lops  a 
member  from  the  State,  and  thus  inflicts  on  it  an  injury.2 

We  can  give  no  other  explanation  of  the  action  of 
St.  Appolonia,3  virgin  and  martyr  of  Alexandria,  in  rushing 

1  '  Piis  omnibus  retinendus  eft  animus  in  custodia  corporis,  nee  injussu  ejus 
a  quo  ille  est  vobis  datus  ex  hominum  vita  migrandum  est  ne  munus  humanum 
assignatum  a  Deo,  defecisse  videamini.1  —  (De  Hepublica,  lib.  vi) 

2  Cf.  S.  Thomas,  ii.-ii. ;  64  ;  5. 
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from  the  hands  of  her  executioners  into  the  fire  prepared 
for  her  than  that  which  St.  Augustine  gives  of  the  action  of 
Sampson  in  killing  himself  with  the  assembled  Philistines  : 
1  nee  Sampson  aliter  excusatur  quod  seipsum  cum  hostibus 
ruina  domus  oppressit,  nisi  quod  Spiritus  Sanctus  hocjusserat, 
qui  per  ilium  miraculafaciebat.' 1  Poets  praise  the  action  of 
Lucretia :  but  their  reasons  are  purely  sentimental.  Let  us 
hear  one  of  her  own  sex  condemn  her.  When  St.  Lucy 2  the 
youthful  virgin  martyr  of  Syracuse  was  threatened  by  her 
impious  judge,  Paschasius,  to  be  sent  to  the  brothel,  she 
boldly  defied  him,  saying:  *  Si  invitam  jusseris  violari 
castitas  mihi  duplicabitur  ad  coronam :  non  coinquinatur 
corpus  nisi  de  consensu  mentis  !  What  excuse  has,  then, 
Lucretia !  If  she  did  not  consent,  why  have  killed  herself? 
and  if  she  did  consent,  wherefore  entol  her  virtue  ?' 

Divortium, — The  present  rule  does  not  speak  of  that 
separation  of  man  and  wife  which  occasionally  takes  place, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Church.  With  regard  to  such  a 
separation,  the  Council  of  Trent  has  declared  (Sess.  24, 
can.  8) :  'Si  quis  dixerit  ecclesiam  errare,  cum  ob  multas 
causas  separationem  inter  conjuges  quoad  torum  seu  quoad 
habitationem,  ad  certum  incertumque  tempus  fieri  posse 
discernit,  A.  S.'  The  present  rule  speaks  of  perfect  divorce 
where  there  is  not  only  a  separation  from  house  and 
home,  but  an  attempt  to  break  the  sacramental  bond  of 
marriage.  We  will  not  here  dwell  on  how  such  an  act 
violates  the  rights  of  the  children  that  may  have  been 
begotten — who  claim  with  justice,  sustenance  and  education; 
how  it  violates  the  rights  of  the  wife — who  claims  with  justice 
shelter  and  protection  after  beauty  and  fertility  are  gone  ;  nor 
how  it  is  contrary  to  that  affection  that  should  have  led  man 
and  woman  to  unite  in  marriage — which  according  to  the 
love  depicted  in  the  spouse  of  the  Canticles,  ought  to  have 
been  founded  on  some  permanent  and  lasting  quality,  and 
not  on  one  fleeting  and  transient.  Nor  will  we  show  how  such 
a  separation  is  contrary  to  the  divine  law,  as  dispensed  by 
Christ,  who  restored  the  marriage  contract  to  its  primary 

»  D<  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  i.,  cap.  21.  Brev.  Rom. 
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form — one  in  number,  and  life-long  in  duration,  and  raised 
it  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament. 

Perfect  divorce  is  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  law.  The 
Council  of  Trent,  sess.  24,  thus  speaks  of  the  bond  of 
marriage :  '  Hoc  autem  vinculo  duos  tantummodo  copulari 
et  conjungi,  Christus  Dominus  apertius  docuit,  cum  postrema 
ilia  verba,  tamquam  a  Deo  prolata,  referens,  dixit :  Itaque 
jam  non  sunt  duo,  sed  una  caro ;  statimque  ejusdem  nexus 
firmitatem  ab  Adamo  tanto  ante  pronuntiatam  his  verbis 
confirmavit:  quod  ergo  Deus  conjuxit  homo  non  separet.1 

Leo  XIII.  in  his  constitution  Arcanum  divinae  Sapientiae 
Consilium  thus  laments  the  sad  results  of  civil  divorces  : — 

They  render  the  marriage  contract  infirm  ;  they  diminish 
the  good- will  between  man  and  wife  ;  they  offer  ruinous  incite- 
ments to  conjugal  infidelity ;  they  prevent  the  offspring  from 
being  properly  reared  and  educated  ;  they  sow  the  seeds  of  discord 
amongst  families ;  and  they  lower  the  dignity  of  woman,  who 
runs  the  risk  of  being  cast  aside,  when  she  has  satisfied  the  lust 
of  man.  Now,  since  there  is  nothing  that  leads  to  the  extinction 
of  families,  and  to  the  exhaustion  of  kingdoms,  so  much  as 
corruption  of  morals,  it  is  quite  easy  to  see  that  those  divorces — 
the  natural  outcome  of  moral  corruption — are  highly  injurious  to 
the  prosperity  of  both  families  and  states :  for  experience  teaches 
us  that  while  they  are  themselves  the  result  of  corruption,  they 
are  the  cause  of  still  further  corruption.  Now  :  all  those  evils 
will  appear  the  greater  if  we  consider  that  if  once  the  permission 
of  divorces  be  granted,  there  is  nothing  to  confine  them  within 
fixed  and  determined  boundaries. 

§2. 

The  second  part  of  the  rule  proscribes  all  books  that 
endeavour  to  prove  that  Freemasonry  and  all  other  societies 
of  a  kindred  nature  are  useful,  and  not  injurious  either  to 
Church  or  State. 

From  many  sources  do  we  know  that  Freemasonry  is 
hostile  both  to  Church  and  State — from  the  end  which  it 
proposes  to  itself, — from  the  confessions  and  revelations  of 
many  who  were  its  leaders — from  the  books  and  the  laws 
that  the  society  has  published — from  the  edicts  with  which 
many  kings  have  endeavoured  to  repress  it ;  and,  finally,  from 
the  different  constitutions  published  by  the  Koman  pontiffs, 
in  which  the  society  has  been  condemned. 
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Freemasonry1  has  been  condemned  by  Clement  XII.  in 
1738;  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  1751;  by  Gregory  XVL,  in  his 
constitution  Mirari ;  and  by  Pius  IX.,  in  his  constitution 
Pluribus.  All  the  condemnations  of  previous  pontiffs 
Leo  XIII.  renewed  in  1884,  in  his  constitution,  Humanurn 
Genus.  In  this  constitution  the  Pontiff  lays  bare  the  wicked 
designs  of  Freemasonry  ;  he  warns  the  faithful  to  avoid  it, 
and  he  urges  bishops  to  exert  all  their  energy,  that  the 
flocks  entrusted  to  them  may  not  be  misled  by  its  frauds. 
He  declares  that  the  end  of  Freemasonry  is  to  destroy  the 
Church  either  by  open  violence  or  by  secret  plotting,  with 
the  intention  of  afterwards  depriving  Christians,  if  it  can 
at  all,  of  the  benefits  that  Christ  has  obtained  for  us.  Free- 
masonry is  ignoble  in  its  internal  organization ;  for  to 
counterfeit  and  strive  to  lie  hidden — to  bind  men  like  slaves 
with  the  strictest  bonds,  without  declaring  the  cause; 
to  be  ready  to  commit  any  crime  at  the  will  of  another ; 
to  arm  oneself  for  murder  after  seeking  permission  to  sin — is 
something  savage  and  unnatural.  Freemasonry  is  heretical : 
for  its  members  receive  no  dogma  of  religion  :  they  will  admit 
no  truth  that  the  human  understanding  cannot  comprehend, 
nor  any  master  on  whose  authority  they  must  believe.  They 
call  in  doubt  some  of  the  truths  of  reason — that  God  exists  : 
that  the  human  soul  is  spiritual  and  immortal.  They  refuse 
to  admit  the  redemption  of  the  human  race,  the  existence  of 
grace,  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  happiness  that 
awaits  the  just  in  heaven.  They  deny  that  our  first  parents 
fell,  and  accordingly  they  think  that  the  human  will  was  in 
no  way  weakened  and  made  prone  to  sin.  They  reduce  the 
Sacrament  of  matrimony  to  a  mere  social  contract,  and  hold, 
accordingly,  that  it  may  be  rescinded  at  the  will  of  those  who 
formed  it.  They  assert  that  all  men  have  equal  rights,  and 
are  equal  in  rank, — that  every  man  is  by  nature  free,  that  no 
man  has  a  right  to  command, — and,  accordingly,  that  to 
wish  men  to  obey  any  authority  is  to  do  them  an  outrage. 

No  equivocation  can  secure  release  from  this  condemna- 
tion. There  is  no  use  in  saying  that  the  condemnation  of  the 

1  For  a  history  of  Freemasonry  we  should  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  of 
N.  Deschanips,  Les  societes  secretes. 
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Church  extends  to  those  branches  only  of  Freemasonry  that 
are  openly  hostile  to  her.  It  is  not  to  the  garb  of  Free- 
masonry that  we  are  to  look  for  a  knowledge  of  its  mind  and 
intentions,  but  to  its  effects.  Every  good  tree  bears  good 
fruit,  and  every  bad  tree  bears  bad  fruit.  Who  was  ever 
known  to  grow  thorns  on  the  vine,  or  to  get  figs  from  thistles? 
By  the  fruit  the  tree  is  known,  and  certainly  the  fruit  of 
Freemasonry  is  bad. 

Nor  is  it  of  any  avail  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  same 
Freemasonry  that  exists  in  one  country  as  in  another, 
because  it  shows  differently  therein.  It  is  not  a  difference 
of  nature  but  a  difference  of  circmstances  that  leads  to  a 
difference  of  appearences.  Is  it  not  the  same  sun  that 
blazes  forth  bright  and  warm  in  southern  climes,  as  peeps 
pale  and  sickly  through  fog  and  mist  in  northern  regions  ? 
And  so  it  is  the  one  and  the  same  Freemasonry,  that  in  one 
place  stands  in  open  warfare  and  defiance  to  the  Church,  as 
assumes  elsewhere  the  hermit's  cowl. 

The  present  Eule,  however,  leaves  no  room  for  such 
discussion  ;  it  condemns  Freemasonry  as  a  unit. 

2.  Now,  when  is  a  book  treating  of  duelling,  suicide, 
or  divorce,  proscribed  by  the  present  rule  ?  In  order  that 
a  book  treating  of  those  subjects  be  proscribed  by  the 
present  rule,  three  conditions  must  be  fulfilled : — First,  it 
must  not  only  treat  of  those  subjects,  but  endeavour  to 
prove  them  lawful :  second,  it  must  endeavour  to  prove 
them  lawful  in  the  sense,  and  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
condemned  by  the  Church  :  third,  it  must  do  so  ex  professo. 

About  this  third  condition,  there  is  a  controversy  amongst 
the  writers  that  have  hitherto  written  on  the  rules  of  the 
Index.  II  Monitore  Ecclesiastico  explicitly  states,  that  even 
were  a  book  to  treat  of  those  subjects  in  a  passing  way 
'  (obiter)  '  and  endeavour  to  prove  them  lawful,  it  should  be 
proscribed  by  the  present  rule.1  P.  Pennacchi,  however, 


1  Si  noti:  1°.  Che  qui  non  si  fa  differenzafra  autori  cattolici  ed  acattolici. 
2°.  Che  non  si  distingue  fra  libri  che  trattono  delle  delte  cose  ex  professo 
el  quelli  che  no.  In  tutte  queete  cose  non  vale  percio  la  regola  '  odia  re- 
stringenda,'  ma  vale  Paltra  '  quod  NT.  non  distinguit,  neque  nos  distinguere 
debenms. 
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holds,  that  unless  the  book  does  so  ex  professo,  it  is  not 
proscribed  by  the  present  rule ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
better  opinion. 

(1)  The  words,  themselves,  of  the  rule  seem  to  imply  as 
much.     The  words  Licita  statuunt,  agunt,  easque  utiles  esse 
contendunt,  tuentur,  seem  all  to  imply  more  than  a  passing 
reference.     Examining  the  words  in  order  :   what  would  be 
required  in   order  to   treat    '  (agunt)  '   of  either  duelling, 
suicide,  divorce,  or  Masonic   societies,  or  the  errors  pro- 
scribed by  the  Apostolic  See?    What   would  be  required 
to  prove  them  lawful  '  (licita  statuunt) '  ?    What  would  be 
required  to  prove    them  useful   '  (easque  utiles) '  ?     And, 
lastly,   what   would   be   required   to   defend  them   against 
objections  '  (tuentur) '  ?     There  would,  first,  be  required  an 
explanation  of  the  subject ;  then  a  division  of  the  various 
kinds  of  divorce,  duel,  or  Masonic  societies ;  then  a  series  of 
proofs  ;  and,  lastly,  a  refutation  of  all  the  arguments  we  have 
adduced,  and  of  many  more  to  which  we  have  not  referred. 
Now,  to    do  this,  no  passing  reference  would   suffice,  but 
almost  a  regular  treatise  should  be  written,  or,  at  least, 
an  amount  equal  to  a  chapter.     Hence,  the  wording  of  the 
rule  would  seem  to  imply  an  ex  professo  treatment. 

(2)  It  would  appear  from  a  scrutiny  of  the  present  rules, 
that  the  legislator  has  not  wished  to  proscribe  any  book  for 
having   treated  merely  obiter  of  a  forbidden  subject.     In 
examining  the  character  of  the  rules  of  the  present  Constitu- 
tion it  would  be  well  to  distinguish  the  matter  of  which 
the  book   treats    from    the    manner    in    which    it    treats 
thereof. 

Now,  in  proportion  as  the  matter  of  the  book  would  be 
important  or  infectious,  so  the  legislature  should  naturally 
be  more  enacting  regarding  the  manner  of  treatment.  We 
should,  for  instance,  be  more  careful  to  keep  fire  away  from 
tow  than  from  coal  or  timber.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us 
compare  the  present  rule  with  the  fourth  and  ninth  rules. 
In  Eule  4.  we  read  :  '  Libri  eorumdem  auctorum  qui  ex 
professo  de  religione  non  tractant,  sed  obiter  tantum  fidei 
veritates  attingunt,  jure  ecclesiastico  prohibit!  non  habean- 
tur.'  Now,  the  matter  of  Rule  4  is  of  more  importance 
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than  the  matter  of  the  present  rule  ;  because  Eule  4  treats 
of  the  very  foundations  of  our  religion,  whereas  the  present 
rule  treats  only  of  a  part  of  the  superstructure ;  hence  the 
legislator  could  not  well  have  been  more  exacting  in  the 
present  rule  as  regards  the  manner  of  the  book,  than  he 
has  been  in  Kule  4  ;  but  in  Kule  4  he  does  not  proscribe, 
except  in  case  of  an  ex  professo  treatment ;  therefore,  he  has 
not  wished  to  proscribe  in  the  present  rule,  except  in  cases 
of  ex  professo  treatment. 

Let  us  compare  the  present  rule  with  Kule  9.  In 
Eule  9  we  read  :  '  Libri  qui  res  lascivas  seu  obscenas 
ex  professo  tractant,  narrant  ant  docent,  .  .  .  omnino  pro- 
hibentur.'  Now,  the  matter  of  Eule  9  takes  fire  like  flax, 
and  spreads  like  a  canker  ;  hence  the  legislator  should  have 
been  most  exacting  as  regards  the  manner  of  the  book  ;  but 
he  has  not  proscribed  except  in  the  case  of  ex  professo 
treatment ;  how,  therefore,  can  we  say  that  he  proscribes 
books  in  Eule  14,  for  merely  a  passing  reference  to  subjects 
that  are  slower  to  spread  contagion  ?  The  opinion  of  the 
Monitor e  is,  indeed,  probable  ;  it  may  even  have  the  weight 
of  reason  on  its  side ;  but  still  we  think  that  the  arguments 
adduced  by  us  are  enough  to  render  the  opinion  of 
P.  Pennacchi  at  least  probable  ;  and  if  it  be  deemed  so,  it  is 
the  opinion  that  will  be  put  in  practice  in  'the  censorship 
of  books  on  the  aforesaid  subjects,  since  it  is  the  more 
lenient. 

3.  Besides  Masonic  societies,  what  other  societies  fall 
under  the  present  rule  ?  First  of  all,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  when  the  word  secta  occurs  in  any  Decree  or  Constitu- 
tion, two  things  are  implied  :  (a)  that  there  is  a  positive 
union  among  its  members.  For  this,  however,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  there  be  an  oath.  (7>)  That  it  is  directed  in 
some  way  either  against  the  Church  or  State.  Hence,  in 
order  that  any  society  fall  under  the  words  of  the  rule, 
ejusdem  generis,  it  must  possess  those  two  characteristics. 
Now :  what  societies  possess  those  two  characteristics  ? 
Eeat  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Apostolicae  Sedis  has 
included  the  following: — Communism,  Socialism,  Inter- 
nationalism, Nihilism,  and  Fenianism. 
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§3. 

What  are  the  errors  spoken  of  in  the  last  part  of  the 
rule?  They  are  the  errors  contained  in  the  Syllabus  of 
Pius  IX.,  published  8th  Dec.,  1864.  The  errors  referred 
to  may  be  found  in  Gury,  vol.  i.,  page  cvii.  Two  questions 
here  present  themselves  for  solution  : — 

1.  Does   a  person  incur  excommunication   by  holding 
any  of  the  propositions  contained  in  this  syllabus.    It  would 
appear  at  first  sight  that  he  does,  from  the  words  of  the 
Apostolicae  Sedis,  Tit.  ii.,  n.  1,  where  we  read: — '  Docentes 
vel  defendentes,  sive    publice    sive  privatim,  propositiones 
ab  Apostolica  sede  damnatas,  sub  excommunicatione  latae 
sententiae,  &c.' 

In  explanation,  therefore,  we  should  say,  that  the  said 
syllabus  seems  to  contain  two  distinct  classes  of  propositions. 
First,  those  that  are  elsewhere  condemned  by  the  Church 
as  heretical ;  and  anyone  who  defends  such  propositions 
incurs  the  excommunication.  Second,  propositions  that  are 
not  found  condemned  elsewhere ;  and  it  would  appear  that 
a  person  may  defend  such  propositions  without  incurring  the 
excommunication;  in  proof,  whereof,  we  should  remark, 
that  amongst  the  highest  authorities  there  is  a  dispute,  as  to 
whether  the  said  syllabus  be  a  declaration  ex  cathedra,  or 
not.  Nay,  there  are  several  prelates  who  have  not  received  it 
as  a  declaration  ex  cathedra,  and  who  still  have  not  incurred 
the  censure  of  the  Holy  See.  Now,  it  is  incredible  that 
such  a  state  of  things  would  have  been  tolerated  had  Pius  IX. 
really  intended  the  syllabus  to  be  a  declaration  ex  cathedra. 
Since,  therefore,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  syllabus  be  a 
declaration  ex  cathedra  or  not,  the  said  '  latae  sententiae ' 
excommunication  is  also  doubtful,  and  according  to  the 
well-known  theological  adage,  ex  communicatio  dubia,  ex 
communicatio  nulla, 

2,  Are  books  proscribed  by  the  present  rule  that  defend 
any  of  the   errors   contained  in  the    syllabus?      To  this 
question  we  reply,  by  giving  the  answer  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Index.     The  following  question  was  proposed  to  the 
Congregation : — 

An  opera  (quae  permulta  sunt)  error-ibus  infecta  a  syllabo 

VOL.   V.  2  F 
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damnatis,  verbis  Art.    3  4  prohibit!  censeantur,  quatenus  errores 
ab  Apostolico  sede  proscriptos  continentia  ? 

Res :  Affirmative  ;  si  hos  errores  tueantur  sen  propungent. 
Datum  Romae,  ex  Secretaria  ejusdem  Sacrae  Congre  Indicis 
die  23rd  Maii,  1898. 

A.  CARD.  STEINHUBEB,  Praef. 
FR.  M.  A.  CICOGNANI,  O.P.,  Secret. 

To  ^continued.  T>  HURLEY. 


ST.  AUGUSTINE   AND  THE  ' MISSING  LINK' 

TTrE  have  seen1  how  anxious  Catholic  evolutionists  are 
V  i  to  secure  the  patronage  of  St.  Augustine.2  There 
are  a  few  among  them  who  go  a  step  farther,  and  claim 
his  patronage  for  the  hypothesis  of  the  '  Missing  Link.' 
Evolutionists  of  the  Agnostic  and  Materialistic  school  have 
long  since  included  man  in  their  evolutionary  series,  and 
assigned  him  a  simian  origin.  They  admit  that  the  last  link 
in  the  chain  is  still  wanting,  namely  the  homunculus,  or 
man-ape,  connecting  man  with  the  highest  ape.  Dr.  Zahm 
tells  us  : — 8 

That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  positive  evidence  has  been 
adduced  in  support  of  the  simian  origin  of  man,  and  there  is 
little  if  any  reason  to  believe  that  such  evidence  will  be  forth- 
coming. Since  the  publication  of  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species, 
naturalists  have  been  exploring  every  portion  of  the  globe  for 
some  trace  of  the  missing  link  between  man  and  the  highest 
known  mamal,  a  link  which  they  said  exists  somewhere,  if 
the  hypothesis  of  the  evolution  of  man  be  true.  Explorations 
have  been  made  in  the  dark  forests  of  equatorial  Africa,  in  the 
dense  jungle  of  southern  Asia,  in  the  slightly  frequented  islands 
of  every  sea,  in  the  caves  and  lake-dwellings  of  Europe,  in  the 
mounds  and  cliff-dwellings  of  America,  in  the  gravel-beds  and 
stalactite  deposits  of  the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  Periods,  in 
the  tombs  and  burial-places  of  prehistoric  man  ;  but  all  to  no 
purpose. 

1  I.  E.  KECORD,  February,  1899. 

-  As  this  is  only  a  sequel  to  that  paper.  we  need  not  repeat  what  we  then 
said,  but  shall  take  it  as  already  known  to  the  reader. 
3  Evolution  and  Dogma,  p,  351  :   Chicago,  1896. 
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After  this  preface  he  continues  thus : — 

But,  granting  that  the  search  for  the  link  connecting  man  with 
the  ape  has  been  so  far  futile  ;  admitting,  with  Virchow,  that  the 
future  discovery  of  this  proanthropos  is  highly  improbable,  may 
we  not,  nevertheless,  believe  as  a  matter  of  theory,  that  there  has 
been  such  a  link,  and  that  corporally  man  is  genetically  descended 
from  some  unknown  species  of  ape  or  monkey. 

For  this  theory  he  thus  claims  St.  Augustine's  patron- 
age :— 1 

It  has  been  shown  that  St.  Augustine  has  laid  down  principles 
which  may  be  regarded  as  reconcilable  with  the  thesis  of  the 
brilliant  author  (Mivart).  .  .  .  This  view  of  the  derivative  origin 
of  Adam's  body  is  quite  in  harmony  with  other  principles  laid 
down  by  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo. 

We  are  not  here  discussing  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this 
theory ;  but  simply  whether  there  is  any  ground  for  connect- 
ing St.  Augustine  with  it.  If  his  patronage  is  claimed  on 
the  ground  of  his  being  an  evolutionist,  our  answer  may  be 
very  brief;  we  have  already  proved  that  he  was  not  an 
evolutionist.  But-  even  if  he  were  an  evolutionist,  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  connect  him  with  the  present  theory,  for  only 
very  few  Christian  evolutionists  extend  it  even  to  man's 
body. 

But  has  not  St.  Augustine  left  us  some  special  dis- 
quisitions on  the  formation  of  man's  body,  which  contain 
the  '  principles  '  alluded  to  ?  Let  us  see.  Our  quotations 
shall  be  taken  from  De  Genisi  ad  Litteram.  He  says  : — 2 

'  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  or  slime  of  the  earth  ' 3  .  .  .  Let 
us,  therefore,  see,  first,  how  God  made  his  body  from  the  earth  ; 
we  shall  afterwards  speak  of  the  soul.  That  God  formed  man 
from  slime  with  corporal  hands  is  something  too  puerile  to  think 
of  ...  Nor  can  we  agree  with  those  who  say  that  man  is  God's 
chief  work  because  He  created  him  Himself  while  He  only  com- 
manded the  rest  to  be  made  ;  .  .  .  it  is  because  He  made  him  to 
His  own  image  .  .  .  Nor  can  it  be  even  said  that  He  made  man 
Himself,  but  only  ordered  the  beasts  to  be  made ;  for  the  same 
Scripture  which  says  that  God  made  man  from  the  slime  of  the 

1  Page  354. 

2  vi.  19-30. 

8  '  Proinde,  forma  vit  Deus  hominem  pulverem  terr,  vel  limum  tcrr,  hoc 
est,  de  pulvere  vel  limb  terfo.' 
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earth,  says  also  :  '  etfinxit  Deus  adh^ic  de  terra  omnes  bestias  .  .  .' 
But  how  did  God  make  man  from  the  slime  of  the  earth  ?     Was 
it  at  once  and  in  full  age  ;  or  as  He  now  forms  them  in  their 
mother's  womb,  according  to  the  words,  priusquam  te  formarem 
in  utero,  novi  te  ?  1     Does  Adam  differ  only  in  this,  that  he  was 
made  from  the  earth,  not  begotten  of  parents  ?     Made,  however, 
by  passing  through  the  ordinary  stages  assigned  to  human  nature? 
Or,  had  we  not  better  omit  this  requirement?     At  all  events,  in 
whatever  way  God  acted,  He  acted  as  became  His  omnipotence 
and  wisdom  .  .  .    When  the  Lord  changed  water  into  wine,3  did 
He  look  for  a  vine  and  time  ?     Does  the  author  of  time  need  the 
aid  of  time  ?  .  . .   Still,  the  nature  of  these  rationes  causales  which 
God  placed  in  the  world  when  He  first  created  all  things,  is  a 
very  proper   subject   of   inquiry.      Were   things   to    be   formed 
gradually,  like  the  plants  and  animals  at  present  ?     Or  at  once, 
as  Adam  is  believed  to  have  been  made  in  adult  age  and  without 
growth  ?     But  why  not  allow  them  both  these  qualities,  so  that 
the  Maker  could  have  a  choice  ?  For,  if  we  allow  only  the  former, 
we  are  met  not  only  by  the  water  changed  into  wine,  but  by  all 
miracles  wrought  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  nature  ;  if  we 
allow  only  the  latter,  we  encounter  a  still  greater  absurdity  in  the 
natural  objects  that  run  their  course  in  a  manner  quite  different. 
Let  us,  therefore,  admit  that  they  (the  rationes)  were  created  to 
suit  both  ways,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time  or  the 
will  of  God.  In  any  case,  man  was  made  in  accordance  with  these 
first  causes  intended  for  the  formation  of  the  first  man,  who  was 
not  to  be  born  of  parents,  for  he  had  none ;  but  to  be  formed  of 
slime,  according  to  the  causal  reason  in  which  he  was  first  made. 
For,  if  he  were  made  otherwise,  God  would  not  have  made  him 
among  the  works   of  the  six  days,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  made,  because  the  cause  was  made  by  which  man  was  to 
appear  in  due  time  to  be  made  by  Him  who  had  finished  what 
He  had  commenced,  by  perfecting  the  causal  reasons ;  and  com- 
menced what  was  to  be  finished  in  the  order  of  time.     If,  then, 
in  these  first  causes  of  things  which  the  Creator  first  deposited  in 
the  world,  He  arranged  not  only  to  form  man  of  slime,  but  also 
how  to  form  him,  whether  as  in  his  mother's  womb  or  in  adult 
age,  He  undoubtedly  acted  as  He  had  appointed,  for  He  would 
not  act  contrary  to  His  determination.     If  He  had  deposited 
(in  the  unformed  matter)  only  a  mere  possibility,  so  that  man 
could  be  made  in  any  way,  keeping  to  Himself  the  way  He 
intended,  but  which  He  had  not  deposited  in  the  world  ;  even  so 
it  is  manifest  that  man  was  not  made  contrary  to  the  causes 
deposited  in  that  first  creation  .   .  .    Wherefore,  if  the  causes  of 
all  future  things  were  deposited  in  the  world  when  God  created 
all  things  together,  Adam  when  formed  from  slime,  and  more 

1  Jerem.  i.  5.  2  John  ii. 
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probably  in  adult  age,  was  not  otherwise  made  than  was  laid 
down  in  those  causes  established  when  God  created  man  among 
the  works  of  the  six  days  ...  It  is  sometimes  asked  whether 
the  body  of  man  thus  formed  of  slirne  was  an  animal  body  like 
our  present  bodies,  or  a  spiritual  body  as  in  the  resurrection. 

.We  have   given   this  long   dissertation  in  full,  and  in 
St.  Augustine's  own  words,  omitting  only  the  digressions 
which  in  no  way  affect  his  argument.     The  reader  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  the  two   fixed  points  are: — (1)  that  God 
made    man  Himself  from    slime  ;  (2)  that   Adam   had   no 
parents.     The  second   suffices  of  itself  to   dispose   of  the 
claims    of  poor   homunculus;    but   the  other   is   far  more 
decisive   for    our    present    position.     Down    to   the   verse, 
'  God  formed  man  of  the    slime   of  the  earth,'  he  departs 
from  the  received  interpretation  in  the  most  extraordinary 
ways;    he   changes    the   six   days    into    a   single    instant, 
and    converts    the    sun,    moon,    stars,    seas,    mountains, 
plants,  animals,  and  even  man,  into  mere  invisible  rationes 
causales  ;  and  all  this  contrary  to  the  unanimous  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Greek. fathers,  for  whom   he  had  the  most  pro- 
found respect,   and  to  the  teaching  of  his   own   spiritual 
father,  Ambrose,  which    was  so  generally  followed  in  the 
West.     We  see  that  the  received  sense  of  the  above  verse 
involves  him  in  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  and  yet  he 
will  not  depart  from  it ;  rather  than  do  so,  he  invents  a 
second  set  of  rationes  for  the  special  use  of  the  Creator. 
And,  by  the  way,  we  may  here  remark,  that  if  the  rationes 
were  active  causes,  this  invention  would  be  useless  ;  by  their 
own  innate  activity  and  the  influence  of  the  earth,    they 
would  germinate   quite  spontaneously.     Again  and  again, 
he  repeats  the  above  verse,  having,  at  the  very  outset,  taken 
care  to  fix  its  true  meaning.     Even  in  the   supposition  of 
the  slime  being  put  through  the  processes  ordinarily  followed 
by  nature  in  her  operations,  the  sole   agent  is  God.     This 
would  be  the  place  to  introduce  homunculus,  had  he  thought 
the  hypothesis  possible  or  permissible.     We  know  what  a 
fearless  and  fertile  mind  he  had  for  such  conceptions.' 

1  For  him  the  unanimous  teaching  of  the  fathers  was  strictly  obligatory  ; 
but  only  when  they  spoke  as  witnesses  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  not  as 
mere  private  commentators  (tractatores)  When  quoting  them  he  takes  care 
to  see  in  which  capacity  they  speak.— (Life  of  St.  Augustine,  p.  433.) 
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His  remarks  on  the  formation  of  Eve,  fully  confirm  all 
this.  He  says  :-— 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  woman  was  formed.  Though  formed 
from  the  man,  already  in  existence,  it  was  not  by  any  movement 
of  existing  natures. i  Angels  can  create  no  nature  ;  the  only 
creator  of  any  nature,  great  or  small,  is  God.  It  may  be  asked, 
how  was  Adam  set  to  sleep,  and  a  rib  taken  from  his  body  with- 
out causing  pain.  It  may  be  said  that  angels  could  do  this  ;  but 
God  alone,  by  whom  all  nature  exists,  could  form  a  woman  from 
a  rib  ;  nor  could  I  believe  angels  to  be  capable  of  substituting 
flesh  for  the  rib,  any  more  than  they  could  form  man  himself 
from  the  dust  of  the  earth.  Not  that  they  are  altogether 
incapable  of  co-operating  in  the  work  of  creation.  .  .  .  Being 
willingly  subject  to  God,  and  executing  His  orders,  they  could 
supply  (ministrare)  materials  for  the  creation  of  things  in  time, 
according  to  the  uncreated  reasons  in  the  Word  of  God,  or  the 
reasons  created  causally  in  the  work  of  the  six  days.  Who  could 
venture  to  say  what  service  (minis  terium)  they  rendered  in  that 
formation  of  the  woman  ?  This  much  I  will  assert  with  full 
certainty,  that  the  substitution  of  flesh  for  the  rib,  the  formation 
of  the  woman's  body,  soul,  viscera,  members,  senses,  and  what- 
ever else  went  to  make  her  a  human  being  and  a  woman,  could 
only  be  the  work  of  God — that  work  which  He  performed  not 
by  angels,  but  by  Himself ;  which  He  did  not  perform  and  leave 
off,  but  so  continues  that  neither  any  creature,  nor  even  the 
angels  themselves,  could  subsist  without  it.  ...  It  may  be 
asked  what  was  the  causal  state  of  the  first  man  when  he  was 
made  to  the  image  of  God ;  did  it  require  that  the  woman  should 
be  made  from  the  man's  side,  or  did  it  only  make  this  possible, 
but  not  necessary  ?  The  answer  I  shall  venture  to  offer  is  this  : 
that  with  the  ordinary  rationes  implanted  by  God  in  all  the 
natures  He  created,  there  are  others  (possibilities)  subjecting 
them  to  a  more  powerful  will. 

Here  again  he  holds  firmly  to  the  common  interpretation 
although  it  clashes  with  his  theory  of  the  rationes  causales. 
Nothing  could  move  him  from  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate 
creation  of  Adam  and  Eve.8  Any  theory  of  mediate  creation, 

1  ix.  2H-34. 

2  St.  Augustine  constantly  uses  the  words   nature  and  creature  for  species 
we  can  always  know  from  the  context  when  they  are  meant  in  this  sense. 

a  "Dr.  Zahm  quotes  these  words  of  St.  Thomas  :  '  Potuit  tamen  fieri  ut 
aliquod  ministerium  informatione  corporis  primihominis  Angeli  exhiberent,  sicut 
exhibebunt  in  ultima  resurrectione  pulveres  colligendo.'  He  then  says  (p. 
354  )  :  'It  has  been  shown  that  St.  Augustine  and  the  Angelic  Doctor  have 
laid  clown  principles  which  may  be  regarded  as  reconcilable  with  the  thesis 
defended  by  the  brilliant  author  (Mivart).  The  Angelic  Doctor  in  accord  with 
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would   have   obviated   all   the   trouble   about   his    rationes 
causales. 

St.  Augustine  was  not  the  inventor  of  these  rationes  : 
the  term  was  in  common  use  among  the  philosophers  long 
before  his  time.  By  it  Plato  meant  the  archetypes  in 
the  Divine  mind,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  often  used  by 
St.  Augustine.  The  materialists  called  their  uncreated 
germs  the  rationes  causales  of  all  things.  Even  the  Stoics 
had  their  rationes  causales.  Hence,  when  St.  Augustine1 
found  it  impossible  to  regard  the  second  account  of  the 
creation  as  a  mere  recapitulation,  he  had  to  reduce  the 
first  creation  to  unformed  matter  in  which  were  deposited 
the  invisible  rationes  causales  of  all  the  visible  forms  that 
were  to  appear  in  due  time.  But  he  only  adapted  the 
language  of  the  philosophers  to  his  subject  and  to  his  own 
sense.  Everything  except  mere  unformed  matter,  was  in  a 
mere  causal  and  invisible  state  ;  even  the  laws  of  nature 
existed  only  poten tially  ;  except,  perhaps,  the  chemical  laws 
of  matter  and  the  law  of  gravitation ;  but  even  these  could 


the  traditional  teaching-  of  the  fathers,  holds  that  the  body  of  the  first  man  was 
immediately  and  directly  formed  by  God  Himself;  but  he  admits  the  possibility 
of  angelic  intervention  in  its  formation,  and  preparation  for  the  reception  of  its 
informing  principle,  the  rational  soul.  According-  to  this  view,  Ciod  created 
absolutely,  ex  niliilo,  the  human  soul,  but  delegated  to  His  creatures,  the  angels, 
the  formation,  or  at  least  the  formation  in  part,  aliquod  ministerium.  of  man's 
body.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  if  God  could  have  formed  the  body  of 
Adam  through  the  agency  of  angels,  He  could  have  communicated  the  same 
power  to  other  ag-encies,  if  Hehad  so  willed.  Instead,  forinstance,  of  delegating 
angels  to  form  the  body  of  the  common  father  of  mankind,  He  could,  we  may 
believe,  have  given  to  matter  the  power  of  evolving  itself,  under  the  action  of 
the  Divine  administration,  into  all  the  forms  of  life  which  we  now  behold, 
including  the  body  of  man.  The  product  of  such  an  evolution  would  not  be  a 
rational  animal  as  man  is,  but  an  irrational  one  ;  the  highest  and  noblest 
representative  of  the  brute  creation,  but  nevertheless  only  a  brute.  Such  an 
irrational  animal,  t lie  result  of  long  years  of  development,  and  the  product  of 
the  play,  during  untold  aeons  of  evolutionary  forces  on  lower  forms  of  life,  such 
a  substratum  it  was,  according  to  Mivart's  theory,  into  which  the  Creator 
breathed  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  forthwith  became  a  living  soul.  .  .  .  This 
view  of  the  derivative  origin  of  Adam's  body,  is  also  quite  in  harmony  with 
other  principles  laid  down  both  by  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo  and  the  Angel 
of  the  Schools,''  The  fallacy  here  is  quite  manifest ;  the  ministerium  indicated, 
differs  completely  from  that  mentioned  by  St.  Au.'ustine  and  St.  Thomas.  No 
one  can  truthfully  quote  St.  Augustine  for  such  a  doctrine.  Thi>  is  all  we  are 
contending  for  at  present  Leroy's  work  here  quoted  by  Dr.  Zahm,  has  been 
since  condemned  at  Rome  and  suppressed  by  its  author.  (See  Tablet,  p.  379, 
March  6th,  1897.) 
1  vi.  1-8. 
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have  no  influence  on  mere  invisible  modes  like  the  rationes 
causales'  We  have  already  seen  that  these  rationes  had  no 
innate  activity  in  their  primordial  state  in  the  first  creation  ; 
but  that  in  the  second  creation,  when  the  potential  became 
actual,  all  the  activities  which  we  now  behold  came  into  full 
play.  St.  Augustine  carefully  selects  his  words  to  suit  his 
position  as  we  have  already  seen.1 

It  has  been  falsely  asserted  that  his  doctrine  of  the 
immediate  creation  and  stability  of  species  was  meant 
only  for  the  first  creation.  For  he  constantly  repeats  that, 
in  the  ordinary  course,  all  visible  forms  must  be  copies  of 
their  invisible  prototypes — the  rationes  causales.  All  this 
we  have  seen  in  the  extracts  already  given,  to  which  we 
shall  add  only  this  one.2 

We  must,  therefore,  see  how  it  can  be  said, '  God  rested  on  the 
seventh  day,'  and  '  My  Father  worketh  until  now  '  ...  It  may 
also  mean  that  God  rested  from  forming  genera  (genera  creaturae), 
because  He  formed  no  new  genera  after  this ;  but  henceforth 
carries  on  the  administration  of  the  same  genera  which  were 
then  instituted.  .  .  .  For  God  is  not  like  a  builder  who,  having 
built  a  house,  goes  his  way,  and  it  stands  by  itself ;  the  world 
could  never  exist  a  single  instant  if  God  withdrew  His  regimen. 
.  .  .  *  In  him  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being.'  Hence  it  is 
manifest  that  if  God  ceased  a  single  day  from  the  work  of  ruling 
what  He  created,  they  would  instantly  lose  the  natural  activities 
by  which  they  move  and  vegetate  so  as  to  be  natures  at  all,  and 
to  continue  in  the  genus  to  which  each  belongs  ;  they  would 
even  cease  to  exist  at  all.  Wherefore,  by  God's  resting  from  His 
works  we  understand  that  He  forms  no  new  nature  ;  not  that 
He  ceases  to  sustain  and  govern  what  He  has  formed.  Hence  it 
is  true  that  '  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day,'  and  yet  '  worketh 
until  now.' 

To  St.  Augustine,  God  is  the  immediate  efficient  agent, 
not  only  in  the  work  of  pure  creation  but  also  in  that  of 
conservation  which  He  regards  as  only  a  continuation  of 
the  first  act.  And,  surely,  conservation  is  beyond  the  power 
of  any  creature.  Even  concur  sus  he  regards  as  belonging 
to  creation :  thus  he  says  3  that  the  husbandman  is  no  more 

1  The  genus  and  species  of  Aristotle  were  the  only  recognised  classes  down 
to  the  eighteenth  century.      As  St.  Augustine's  doctrine  of  fixity  applied  to 
both,  he  freely  interchanges  these  terms. 

2  iv.  21-23. 
»  ix.  26,  30. 
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the  creator  of  the  corn  and  fruit  than  the  angels  were  o^ 
Eve's  body,  if  they  supplied  the  rib.  '  For,  not  he  that 
plants  is  anything,  nor  he  that  waters,  but  God  who  gives 
the  increase.'1 

PHILIP  BURTON,  C.M. 

POSTSCRIPT 

The  above  paper  was  in  the  Editor's  hands  before  I  saw 
Father  Coakley's  article  in  the  I.  E.  EECORD  for  April.  Not  to 
put  off  my  reply,  I  condense  it  into  this  short  postscript.  I 
fully  agree  with  him  as  to  the  importance  of  accurate  definition. 
But,  while  admiring  his  undoubted  ability  and  learning, 
I  cannot  accept  his  conclusion  that  St.  Augustine  was  an 
evolutionist. 

1.  Because  Father  Coakley  seems  to  postulate  a  very  broad, 
vague,  colourless  definition  of  evolution,  not  yet  generally  accepted 
even  by  theistic  evolutionists.     When  they  consent  to  eliminate 
mutable,   transformed,  and  derived  species,  they  can  begin  to 
claim  kinship  with  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo. 

2.  Because   I   cannot   find   a  trace    of   these    characteristic 
elements  of  evolution  in  any  quotations  from  St.  Augustine  ;  unless 
I  admit  that  his  invisible  rationes  causales  were  material  entities, 
germs  seeds,  &c.  ;  or  that  he  considered  the  rationes,  whether  of 
the  first  or  the  second  creation,  to  be  capable  of  producing  new 
species  ;  or,  in   fine,  that  generation,  germination,  &c.,  can   be 
called  technical  evolution.     Now,  for  the  reasons  given  in  my 
first  paper,  I  can  make  no  such  admissions. 

With  regard  to  the  great  theologians  mentioned  by 
Father  Coakley,  it  seems  quite  clear  to  me  that  they  recognised 
in  St.  Augustine  not  only  a  creationist  but  a  double  creationist. 
His  double  creationism  with  its  consequences,  was  the  real 
cause  of  their  disputes,  some  condemning,  others  defending  his 
doctrine.  Those  who  condemned  it,  complained  that  he  was  not 
a  six-day  creationist  in  their  sense  ;  that  he  claimed  the  first 
thirty-six  verses  of  Genesis  for  his  first  or  invisible  creation  ; 
that  he  made  the  creation  described  in  these  verses  instantaneous 
and  simultaneous  ;  that  he  reduced  the  six  days  to  a  single  instant  ; 
and  that,  in  fine,  he  stood  alone  among  the  fathers.  Such  are 
the  complaints  we  find  repeated  by  Suarez.3  Father  Coakley 

1  1.  Cor.  iii.  Speaking  on  this  subject  in  The  Tablet,  Jan.  Hth,  1809, 
Dr.  Hedley,  Bishop  of  Newport,  says:  —  '  The  authority  here  referred  to  must, 
I  presume,  be  that  of  the  Holy  Office.  The  Mivartian  theory,  therefore,  can 
no  longer  be  maintained  ...  If  the  competent  authority  has  decided  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  appears  to  have  done,  the  view  that  Adam's  body  was  evolved, 
must  still  be  pronounced  rash  and  something  more.' 


3  De  opere  sex  Diermn,  1.  i.,  c.  10-12  ;  1.  ii.,  c.     . 
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triumphantly  quotes  him1  as  censuring  the  saint's  non-creationism, 
but  the  censure  refers  only  to  the  six  days. 

For  everything  after  that — for  Adam  and  Eve,  for  Paradise,  for 
the  beasts  and  birds,  and  for  this  whole  visible  universe,  he  was  a 
thorough  creationist,  even  in  our  sense.  What  is  here  said  for 
Suarez  is  meant  for  all  the  others  as  well. 

Father  Coakley  says  in  the  same  place,  that  I  quoted  a  certain 
passage  in  proof  of  creationism  ;  but  I  did  no  such  thing.  I  knew 
well  that  the  saint  meant  the  passage  as  a  proof  of  his  first  creation 
and  its  immaterial  rationes.  Observe  his  contrast  between  the 
causaliter  of  the  first  creation  and  the  evidently  material  causaliter 
of  the  second. 

After  this,  Father  Coakley  quotes,  as  manifest  proofs  of 
evolution  and  disproofs  of  creationism,  nine  passages  which  for 
convenience  I  number  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  He  also  says  that 
the  very  first  of  these  extracts  refutes  my  assertions  regarding  the 
inactivity  of  the  rationes  causales  of  the  first  creation.  Now, 
in  all  these  passages  we  have  the  two  creations,  and  the  passage 
of  the  rationes  from  the  first  to  the  second  ;  in  every  case  the 
Creator  is  the  immediate  agent.  Surely,  this  is  some  proof  of 
oreationism,  and  of  the  inactivity  of  the  rationes. 

Let  us  come  to  details.  No.  1  asserts  both  four  times ;  namely, 
at  the  words  movens,  plantavit,  creat,  and  finctus  est.  No.  2, 
twice ;  i.e.,  at  the  words  operatur  and  explicaret.  As 
Father  Coakley  often  alludes  to  the  words  -non  intervallis 
temporum,  let  us  note,  once  for  all,  that  they  regard  only  the 
first  creation,  and  mean  that  there  was  no  interval  between  the 
creation  of  unformed  matter  and  its  invisible  rationes.  Between 
that  and  the  visible  organized  universe  there  may  have  been 
millions  of  years.  No.  3,  thrice;  i.e.,  at  the  words  operatur, 
multafacere,  and  movet.  It  is  clear,  from  the  context,  that  movet 
refers  not  only  to  the  visible,  but  also  to  the  invisible  creation. 
We  must  remember  that,  according  to  the  saint's  theory,  every 
visible  species  had  its  origin  from  an  invisible  ratio,  and  that  he 
regarded  conservation  and  concursus  as  continuations  of  the  first 
creative  act.  No.  4,  thrice,  in  the  words  usque  nunc  operatur 
and  gubernans  et  movens.  This  passage  has  been  already  noticed 
in  my  first  paper.  Here,  again,  we  must  remember  that  conserva- 
tion and  concursus  presuppose  the  original  act  of  creation.  No.  5, 
once,  at  the  words  spatia  creat/  No.  6,  once,  at  the  words  opera- 
tur quotidie;  No.  7,  once,  at  the  words  postea  visibiliter;  No.  8> 
once,  at  the  word  impleret;  No.  9,  once,  at  the  wordformaturus. 
Seventeen  instances  of  special  creation,  in  the  nine  passages 
quoted  against  it,  is  not  bad. 

Let  us  now  count  the  examples  of  mutable,  transformed,  or 
derived  species.  I  have  looked  very  closely,  and  can  honestly 

\Page  349. 
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say  that  I  have  not  met  even  one.  But,  as  often  happens,  I 
found  what  I  was  not  looking  for — a  strong  protest  against 
mutability  in  No.  3,  and  the  same  idea,  less  explicitly,  in 
Nos.  4,  7,  8,  9.  I  must,  therefore,  dissent  strongly  from  the 
passage  in  which  Father  Coakley  asserts '  that  his  interpretation 
of  Jhese  extracts  '  represents  the  mind  of  Augustine/ 

~~  Neither  Suarez  nor  any  other  of  the  theologians  named  had 
occasion  to  define  strictly  the  nature  of  the  saint's  rationes 
causales.  We  need  not,  therefore,  take  them  too  literally  when 
they  speak  of  germs,  seeds,  &c.  Evolution  was  not  a  matter  of 
discussion  in  their  time.  Fortunately,  we  are  not  here  bound 
jurare  in  verbis  magistri.  We  can  freely  exercise  our  own  judg- 
ment on  St.  Augustine's  text.  In  my  humble  opinion  the  more 
we  study  it,  the  less  evolutionary  we  shall  find  it,  even  in  those 
passages  which  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  suggest  evolution.  To 
understand  him  rightly  we  must  first  master  his  peculiar 
terminology.  From  first  to  last,  in  his  De  Genesi  ad  Litteram, 
he  keeps  the  two  creations  in  view.  We  must  do  the  same,  if 
we  hope  to  understand  him. 

P.  B. 


1  Page  253. 
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Boles   anb    (Queries 

THEOLOGY 

POWER    OF    THE    ORDINARY    TO    DISPENSE    <  MORIBTJNDI ' 
IN    MATRIMONIAL    IMPEDIMENTS 

KEY.  DEAR  SIK, — Have  parish  priests  lately  got  any  special 
power  to  dispense  in  matrimonial  impediments,  in  case  of 
necessity  ?  If  they  have,  it  would,  I  believe,  interest  many  of 
them  to  know  the  nature  of  their  new  faculties.  Though  I  learn 
that  certain  parish  priests  of  my  acquaintance  have  some  special 
powers  and  exercise  them,  others,  and  among  them  the  writer, 
know  of  no  privilege  conferred  on  them. 

PAROCHUS. 

Parish  priests  have  not  directly  received  from  the  Holy 
See  any  power  to  dispense  in  matrimonial  impediments. 
All  Ordinaries,  however,  have  within  comparatively  recent 
times,  got  very  extensive  faculties  to  grant  matrimonial 
dispensations  to  persons  in  danger  of  death ;  and  these 
faculties  can,  with  certain  limitations,  be  delegated  to  parish 
priests  and  other  clerics. 

Premising  that  the  use  of  the  faculties  in  question  is 
expressly  restricted  to  those  who  'juxta  leges  civiles  sunt 
conjuncti  aut  alias  in  concubinatu  vivunt,'  we  print  as  much 
of  the  document,  in  which  these  special  faculties  were 
granted,  as  will  suffice  to  furnish  an  answer  to  our  corres- 
pondent's question  : — 

Sanctitas  Sua  benigne  annuit  pro  gratia,  qua  locorum  Ordinarii 
dispensare  valeant  sive  per  se,  sive  per  ecclesiasticam  personam 
sibi  benevisam  aegrotos  in  gravissimo  mortis  periculo  constitutes, 
quando  non  suppetit  tempus  recurrendi  ad  S.  Sedem  super  impe- 
dementis  quantumvis  publicis  matrimonium  jure  ecclesiastico 
dirimentibus,  excepto  sacro  presbyteratus  Ordine,  affinitate  lineae 
rectae  ex  copula  licita  proveniente.1 

That  we  may  the  more  clearly  understand  the  additional 
power  granted  to  Ordinaries  in  this  concession,  it  will  be 

1  S.  Cong.  Inquis.  20  Feb.  1888. 
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worth  while  to  recall  briefly  the  exact  relation  in  which 
Ordinaries  stood  to  matrimonial  dispensations  before  1888. 
We  shall  confine  our  remarks  chiefly  to  the  power  of 
bishops  over  diriment  impediments,  apart  from  their  faculties 
derived  from  the  quinquennial  or  like  special  indults. 

1 .  Bishops  have  jure  ordinario  et  proprio  no  power  to 
dispense  in  diriment  impediments  of  matrimony.      These 
impediments  are  part  of  the  general  law  of  the  Church,  and 
any  power  that  bishops  have  to  dispense  in  them  must  come 
from  the  express  or  tacit  delegation  of  the  Holy  See. 

2.  Without   any   express   concession,  bishops   are  pre- 
sumed to  have  the  tacit  consent  of  the  Holy  See  to  dispense 
in  doubtful  diriment  impediments  of  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
whether  the  doubt  arises  from  a  legal  dispute  among  theo- 
logians and  canonists,  or  from  some  question  of  fact.     In 
the  case,  however,  of  an  impediment,  doubtful,  ob  dubium 
facti,  whenever    there    is   a   strong   presumption   for  the 
existence  of  the  impediment,  the  matter  should  be  referred 
to  the  Holy  See.     A  marriage  contracted  with  an  episcopal 
dispensation  in  what  reasonably  seemed  a  doubtful  impedi- 
ment  will,  of  course,  be  and    remain  valid,   even   though 
the  impediment  be  afterwards  proved  to  have  been  certainly 
existent. 

3.  Again,   it    is    commonly   held   by   theologians,    that 
bishops   have  power  to  dispense  in  occult  impediments  of 
the  ecclesiastical  law  (in  which  the  Holy  See  would  dispense 
in  like  circumstances),  whenever  it  is  urgently  necessary  to 
hasten  the  celebration  of  a  marriage,  in  order  to  avoid  scandal 
v.g.,  and  there  is  no  time  to  seek  a  dispensation  from  the 
Holy   See.     Some,  indeed,   but  unwarrantably,  we   think, 
extend  this  power  to  public  impediments,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
those  which  are  de  facto  private,  though  natura  sua  public. 

4.  The  above-named  faculties  (2  and  3)  belong  to  what  is 
called  the  quasi  ordinary  power  of  the  bishop  :  they  may  be 
delegated,  not  merely  in   individual   cases,  but  habitually ; 
they  are  not  subject  to  any  restrictions  by  reason  of  the 
cumulation   of  impediments,  and  they  may,   therefore,  be 
used  by  the  bishop  or  his  delegate  to  remove  two  or  more 
impediments  affecting  the  same  case. 
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From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  that,  in  the  case 
of  occult  impediments,  bishops  had,  even  antecedently  to 
1888  ,  very  considerable  power  to  deal  with  urgent  cases 
whether  in  articulo  vel  extra  articulum  mortis. 

We  shall  now  add  a  few  remarks  to  define  the  limits  of 
the  express  faculties  granted  in  1888. 

1.  These  faculties  have  been  permanently  attached  to 
the  office  of  all  Ordinaries.     No  special  grant,  or  periodical 
renewal  is,  therefore,  necessary.     Under  the  title  Ordinary 
are  included  not  merely  the  bishop,  or  vicar-apostolic,  but 
also  the  vicar-general,  the  vicar-capitular,  or  the  administra- 
tor of  a  diocese. 

2.  The  faculties  can  be  used  only  in  favour  of  those  who 
are  at  the  same   time  (a)  in  danger  of  death,  and  (b)  have 
already  contracted  a  civil  marriage,  or  are  living  in  concu- 
binage.    A   bishop  could  not,  therefore,  in  virtue  of  these 
faculties,  dispense  two  Catholics,  v-g.,  who  have  contracted 
coram  ecclesia  though  invalidly,  and  are  in  bona  fide;  he 
could  dispense  two  Catholics  who  have  in  Ireland  contracted 
before  a  registrar. 

3.  It  is  sufficient  that  one  of  the  parties  to  be  dispensed 
should   be  in  periculo  aut  articulo  mortis.     If  the  impedi- 
ment to  be  removed  affect  only  one  of  the  parties,  v.g.  votum 
solemne,  it   is   not   necessary  that   the  person   affected  by 
the  impediment  should  be  the  person  in  danger  of  death. 
In  all  cases,  if  one  party  be  in  danger  of  death,  the  faculties 
avail  whether  the  impediment  affects  that  same  person,  or 
only  the  other  contracting  party,  or  both.     It  is  sufficient, 
too,  that  one  party  be  subject  to  the  bishop  (or  vicar)  who 
dispenses ;  nor  does  the  fact  that  one  of  the  parties  is  an 
infidel   (or   a   heretic   vid.  infra)   exclude  them  from   the 
benefit  of  these  faculties. 

4.  These  faculties  regard  diriment  impediments  exclu- 
sively.    With  the  two  exceptions  expressly  mentioned,  all 
diriment  impediments  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  in    which 
the  Church  dispenses,  whether   they  be  occult  or  public, 
come  within  the   scope  of   this   concession.      It   will  be 
remarked,  therefore,  that  the  prohibent  impediment  of  mixed 
religion  cannot  be  dispensed  in  virtue  of  the  faculties  we 
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are  discussing.  It  seems,  however,  not  improbable  that 
bishops  can,  by  their  quasi-ordinary  power,  dispense  in  this 
impediment  in  articulo  mortis,  when  there  is  not  time  to 
apply  to  Eome.1 

5.  Two  or  more  impediments  affecting  the  same  case 
may  be  dispensed  by  the  faculties  of  1888, 

6.  The  faculties  can  be  used  only  when  there  is  not  time 
to  apply  to  Kome  for  a  dispensation. 

7.  The  Ordinary  (i.e.,  the  bishop,  vicar-general,  &c.)  can, 
in  individual  cases,  delegate  the  faculty  to  dispense  to  any 
cleric;    a  general  delegation  can  be  given  only  to  parish 
priests  or  those  qui  actu  curam  animarum  exercent,  exclusis 
vice  par ochis  et  capellanis.  It  would  seem,  then,[that  besides 
parish    priests,   administrators    of   vacant   parishes,    or   of 
parishes   whose  parish  priest  is  incapacitated  may  receive 
habitual    delegation.      Habitual   delegation   can    be   made 
available  only  for  cases  in  which  time  will  not  allow  for 
an  application  to  the  Ordinary  himself.2 

8.  The  faculties  avail  to  legitimize  offspring. 

9.  Per  se  the  decree    Tametsi,  wherever  it  is  in  force, 
should  be  observed  in  renewing  the  matrimonial  consent. 
But  even  the  impediment  of  clandestinity  can,  if  necessary, 
be  removed  in  virtue  of  these  faculties  of  1888. 

10.  The  marriage  as  well  as  the  dispensations  in  public 
impediments  should,   of   course,  be  registered  in  the  form 
usual  in  cases  of  revalidation. 

11.  Lastly,   it  may   be   noted,   that   the   quasi-ordinary 
faculties  of  the  Ordinary  have   ceased  in  regard  to  those 
occult  cases  in  which  he  derives  express  faculties  from  the 
grant  of  1888.3 

For  information  specially  regarding  dispensations  in 
sacro  ordine  et  in  professione  solemni,  our  correspondent 
is  referred  to  the  full  text  of  the  document  above  quoted, 
which  may  be  found  in  any  recently  edited  treatise  on 
matrimony. 

D.  MANNIX. 

1  Vid.  S.  Cong.  Inquis.,  3  Aug.,  1S73  ;  Becker,  I)e  Spans,  ct  Mat.,  pag.  l>64 
Gennicot,  ii.  n.  523,  4°  b  Planohard  apnd  X-  K.  Theol.  xv.,  390. 

3  Conf.  S.  Cong.  Inquis.,  23  Ap.,  J890  ;  Feije,  n.  624  ;  Planchard  ap  id  X  R. 
Theol.  xx.,  494. 

3  Vid.  Feije,  n.  fi-M. 
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LITURGY 

COLOUR    OF   ANTEPENDIT7M   AT    BENEDICTION. 

PAKIS,  April  17,  1899. 

REV.  DEAK  SIK, — When  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment is  given  immediately  after  Vespers  do  the  Rubrics  require 
that  a  white  tabernacle  veil  and  antependium  be  substituted 
for  those  of  the  colour  of  the  day  ? 

A  reply  to  this  question  will  greatly  oblige. 

Yours, 

AN  IBISH  PKIEST. 

In  reply  to  our  correspondent  we  wish  to  remark,  in 
the  first  place,  that  when  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  given  as  a  separate  function,  the  colour  of  the 
vestments  worn  by  the  celebrant  and  ministers,  as  well  as 
of  those  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  Altar,  should  be 
white.  Secondly,  this  direction  applies,  in  all  cases,  to  the 
humeral  veil.  But  when  Benediction  is  given  immediately 
in  connection  with  Mass  or  Vespers,  the  vestments  used 
by  the  celebrant  and  ministers  should  be  in  harmony 
with  the  colour  proper  to  the  office  of  the  day.  And, 
as  we  gather  from  responses  issued  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Sacred  Congregation,  and  from  the  Instructio 
Clementina  (Sect,  ii.),  no  departure  from  this  rule  is  per- 
missible in  the  case  of  the  antependium  and  tabernacle 
veil.  We  have,  therefore,  to  return  a  negative  answer  to 
the  question  proposed. 

D.  O'LoAN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

ST.  COLTJMBA,  METROPOLITAN  OF  CALEDONIA 

KEY.  DEAR  SIR, — In  the  interesting  paper  on  above  subject 
in  the  March  issue  of  your  excellent  periodical,  Father  Burton 
makes  some  very  interesting  assertions  concerning  the  Danish 
ports  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Limerick — viz.,  in  reference  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Incidentally,  I 
agree  with  him  that  jurisdiction  does  not  require  even  minor 
orders.  Nay,  more,  jurisdiction  was  freely  exercised  by  an 
Abbess,  as  we  know  from  the  lives  of  St.  Brigid,  St.  Hilda,  &c. 
However,  in  reference  to  the  undoubted  jurisdiction  exercised  by 
the  Primates  of  Canterbury  over  the  above  Dano-Celtic  cities, 
Father  Burton  says  : — '  In  the  tenth  century  these  three  cities 
were  completely  Danish  and  pagan,  and  were  governed  by  their  own 
independent  princes.'  This  statement  is  absolutely  incorrect. 
The  cities  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Limerick  were  neither  com- 
pletely Danish  nor  pagan  in  the  tenth  century.  Leaving  Dublin 
and  Limerick  to  some  other  pen,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  th« 
city  of  Waterford. 

Will  it  be  credited  (as  against  Father  Burton's  sweeping 
statement)  that  the  city  of  Waterford,  towards  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century,  was  ruled  by  the  Lords  of  the  Desie,  who  were 
invariably  Christians.  Nay,  more,  in  the  city  of  Waterford  at 
this  epoch,  there  were  two  churches  in  the  city  of  the  Suir, 
namely,  the  church  of  St.  Clare,  and  the  priory  church  of 
St.  Catherine. 

Father  Burton  continues :  '  After  the  Battle  of  Clontarf,  in 
1014,  they  [the  Danes]  became  vassals  of  our  Irish  princes,  and 
began  at  last  to  embrace  the  Gospel.' 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Danes  of  Waterford  were 
gradually  becoming  Christianized  from  the  year  960.  As  regards 
the  '  pagan  Danes  '  of  Dublin,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  mention 
that  King  Olaf  of  Dublin  retired  to  lona,  in  980,  where  he  died, 
in 984,  '  after  the  victory  of  Penance' ;  and  Sitric  III.,  Danish 
King  of  Dublin,  died  '  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Koine,'  in  1028. 
Again,  '  Aulaf  (Olave),  son  of  Sitric,  was  slain  by  the  Saxons  on 
his  way  to  Borne,'  in  1034. 

VOL.  v.  2  • 
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Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Waterford,  dates  from  circa  1054. 
The  Dano-Celts  of  Waterford  were  under  the  spiritual  sway  of 
St.  Maildodius,  Bishop  of  Lismore,  who  died  May  21st,  1090 ; 
and  his  successor,  Niall  MacArdhucan,  ruled  the  vast  territory 
of  the  Desie,  which  included  the  city  of  Waterford,  from  1090 
to  1096,  when  the  separate  see  of  Waterford  was  formed.  It  is 
also  of  historic  interest  to  add,  that  in  1095,  Donnell,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  made  a  visitation  of  Munster,  'and  obtained  his 
full  tribute  ;'  and  in  1106,  his  successor,  St.  Celsus  (Cellach) 
made  a  visitation  of  Munster,  which  he  repeated  in  1120. 
St.  Malachy  held  a  Synod  at  Lismore  in  1136 ;  and  his  successor, 
St.  Silla  MacSiag  (Selasius)  made  a  visitation  of  Munster  in 
1138. 

Malchus,  Bishop  of  Lismore,  '  who  had  been  clamoured  for 
by  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Waterford,'  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Waterford  in  1136,  and  ruled  both  Sees  until  1149,  when  he 
resigned.  Tostius,  a  Dane,  was  appointed  to  Waterford  in  1149, 
and  St.  Christian  O'Connery  O'Cist  was  promoted  to  Lismore 
in  1150. 

By  the  acts  of  the  Synod  of   Kells,  which  opened  on  March 
6th,  1152,  the  Sees  of  Limerick,   Killaloe,  Iniscathay,  Eoscrea, 
Kilfenora,  Emly,  Waterford,  Lismore,   Cork,  Cloyne,   Ross,  and 
Ardfert  had  been  assigned  to  the  Munster  province. 
Yours  very  truly, 

WM.  H.  GRATTAN  FLOOD. 


ANOTHER    PRACTICAL     QUESTION 

VERY  REV.  SIR,— Some  of  our  Irish  diocesan  catechisms  have 
the  preposition  of  after  '  conceived,'  in  the  English  version  of  the 
'  Angelus.'  It  is  so  rendered  in  the  Maynooth  catechism,  in  the 
English,  Australasian,  and  American  catechisms ;  and  in  the  New 
Raccolta,  published  at  Philadelphia,  1889,  with  the  Imprimatur 
of  Cardinal  Gibbons.  Some  Irish  dioceses  have  special  catechisms 
with  the  preposition  by  coming  after  ' conceived ' ;  'of  would 
appear  to  be  the  more  general,  and,  as  some  people  maintain,  the 
more  correct  form.  Would  it  not  be  well  if  we  could  have  as 
much  uniformity  in  the  recital  of  our  English  as  we  have  in  our 
Latin  prayers  ? 

PASTOR. 
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LATE    MASSES 

VERY  KEV.  SIR, — The  Clergy  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to 
you  for  opening  in  the  I.  E.  EECORD  a  correspondence  column. 
Trusting  to  your  indulgence,  I  shall  take  advantage  in  this,  and 
subsequent  numbers,  to  bring  before  your  readers  a  few  practical 
points. 

In  that  excellent  book  which  was  reviewed  recently  in  the 
I.  E.  RECORD,  The  Triumph  of  Failure,  I  came  across  a  striking 
passage,  that  when  our  Divine  Lord  selected  His  first  disciples 
He  selected  none  else  that  strong  muscular  men  ;  in  fact, 
principally  fishermen,  men  of  iron  frame.  And  why  ?  simply  by 
reason  of  the  difficult  duties  of  the  missionary.  The  question 
has  been  asked  and  discussed  in  all  clerical  gatherings ;  discussed 
by  prelates  and  dignitaries,  by  priest  and  layman  :  Why  is  it  that 
so  many  of  our  priests  break  down  in  health  after  half  a  dozen  or 
a  dozen  years  of  missionary  duty  ?  And  yet,  almost  universally, 
the  answer  comes  from  priest  and  laymen,  from  physician  and 
chemist,  that  the  late  Masses  on  Sundays  and  holidays  have 
much  to  do,  if  not  all  to  do,  with  the  breaking  up  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  priests.  And  can  nothing  be  done  ?  Certainly,  *  where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.'  Take  America,  take  England, 
take  some  of  the  dioceses  even  in  Ireland  ;  aye,  take  any  parish 
in  any  diocese  in  Ireland,  and  a  remedy  is  at  hand,  without 
spiritual  loss  to  the  faithful. 

In  other  countries  the  last  Mass  is,  at  latest,  eleven  o'clock.  In 
many  of  the  dioceses  of  Ireland,  the  last  Mass  is  also  eleven 
o'clock  ;  and  again,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  on  one  side 
or  another,  the  people  never  have  a  Mass  later  than  nine  or 
ten  o'clock.  Therefore,  the  question  is  practicable  and  feasible. 
But  the  people  may  object  ?  Of  course,  some  will  object  to 
anything.  Some  even  would  be  late  for  Mass,  if  Mass  could  be 
celebrated  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  My  experience  now 
for  years — and  I  have  had  experience  of  Mass  at  twelve  o'clock  and 
at  eleven  o'clock — is,  that  when  the  Mass  is  at  eleven  o'clock, 
fewer  persons  are  late  than  for  twelve  o'clock.  The  people  who 
have  experience  of  both  hours,  now  prefer  eleven  o'clock, 
because  they  have  time  to  attend  to  several  duties,  v.g.,  funerals, 
&c.,  after  eleven  o'clock,  which  would  be  impossible  to  attend 
to  if  the  Mass  were  twelve  o'clock.  Then,  what  hour  should  the 
early  Mass  be  ?  Each  pastor  can  arrange  this  according  to  the 
size  of  his  parish,  If  a  large  parish,  it  may  be  held  at  eight  or 
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eight-thirty,  in  country  parishes ;  and  in  city  parishes  far  earlier  ; 
and  the  same  would  apply  to  towns. 

The  prelates  of  Ireland  are.  most  anxious  in  reference  to  this 
question.  Many  of  them  have  discussed  the  question  in  my 
presence.  Such,  Eev.  Sir,  is  my  apology  for  trespassing  at 
such  length  on  your  limited  space,  and  in  a  subsequent  number 
I  trust  to  place  a  few  more  points  of  utility  for  the  Irish  Priest- 
hood before  you. 

Yours,  &c., 

AN  OLD  READER. 
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DOCUMENTS 

PROVINCIAL  AND  DIOCESAN  SYNODS 

RENEWAL  OF  FACULTIES  OF  IRISH  BISHOPS  AUTHORIZING 
THEM  TO  DISPENSE  WITH  CERTAIN  SOLEMNITIES  IN 
THE  HOLDING  OF  PROVINCIAL  AND  DIOCESAN  SYNODS 

Prot.  33289. 

BEATISSIME  PATEE, 

Michael  Cardinalis  Logue,  Archiepiscopus  Armacanus,  ad 
pedes  Sanctitatis  Tuae  provolutus,  humiliter  petit  renovationem 
facultatis  quam  alias  obtinuit  die  5  Augusti,  1888,  ad  decennium, 
celebrandi  scilicet  Synodos  Provinciales  et  Dioecesanas,  omissis 
nonnullis  ex  debitis  solemnitatibus,  Quod, 

Ex  Audientia  SSmi  habita  die  11  Aprilis,  1899. 

SSmus  Dominus  Noster  Leo  Divina  Providentia  PP.  XIII., 
referente  me  infrascripto  S.  Coogregationis  de  Propaganda  Fide 
Secretario,  benigne  adnuere  dignatus  est  pro  gratia  renovationis, 
juxta  preces,  in  forma  et  terminis  praecedentis  concessionis,  ad 
aliud  decennium. 

Datum  Romae  ex  Aed.  S.  Congregationis  de  Propaganda  Fide 
die  et  anno  praedictis. 

A.  AECHIEP.  LAEISSEN,  Seer. 

THE  LITANY  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART 

FACULTIES    GRANTED    TO     THE      DIOCESE    OF     WATERFOR 
AND  LISMORE 

WATEEFOEDIEN    ET  LISMOEEN. 

Emus  Diius  Bicardus  Alphonsus  Sheehan,  Episcopus  Water- 
fordien.  et  Lismoren.,  Sanctissimum  Dominum  Nostrum  Leonem 
Papam  XIII.  supplex  rogavit,  ut  facultatem  publice  canendi  vel 
recitandi  Litanias  de  Sacro  Corde  Jesu  pro  Dioecesibus  Massilien. 
atque  Augustodunen.  anno  superiore  approbatas  ad  cunctas 
Ecclesias  et  publica  Oratoria  Dioecesium  Waterfordien.  et 
Lismoren.  extendere  dignaretur.  Sacra  porro  Kituum  Congre- 
gatio,  utendo  facultatibus  sibi  specialiter  ab  eodem  Sanctissimo 
Domino  Nostro  tributis,  benigne  precibus  annuit.  Contrariis  non 
obstantibus  quibuscunque.  Die  14  Martii,  1899. 

C.  CAED.  MAZEELLA,  Pratf. 

D.  PANICI  Seer. 
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SIMILAR  FACULTIES    GRANTED    TO    THE    UNIVERSAL 

CHURCH 
UKBIS    ET    ORBIS 

Sanctissimus  Dominus  Noster  Leo  Papa  XIII.  per  Decretum 
Sacrorum  Rituum  Congregationis  d.  d.  27  lunii  superioris  anni 
Litanias  Sacratissimi  Cordis  lesu  adprobavit  illasque  publice 
recitari  vel  decantari  in  Ecclesiis  et  Oratoriis  dioecesium  Massilien. 
et  Augustodunen.  atque  Ordinis  Visitationis  B.  M.  V.  benigne 
indulsit.  Ex  eo  tempore  Rmorum  Sacrorum  Antistitum  et 
religiosarum  familiarum  piarumque  consociationum  petitiones  ita 
frequentes  ad  Apostolicam  Sedem  pervenerunt  ut  in  omnium  votis 
pateret  esse  maiorem  gloriam  et  laudem  ipsius  Ssmi  Cordis  cum 
incremento  pietatis  per  invocationes  approbatas  ubique  diffundi, 
prouti  Ss.  Nomen  lesu  per  Litanias  proprias,  Rituali  Romano 
insertas,  in  toto  orbe  catholico  a  Christifidelibus  publice  et  com- 
muni  laude  celebratur.  Accedit  etiam  quod  Sanctissimus  Dominus 
Noster  pro  devotione  qua  fervet  erga  Amantissimum  Cor  Jesu 
atque  studio  remedium  afferendi  malis  quibus  magis  in  dies  pre- 
mimur,  eidem  Sacratissimo  Cordi  consecrare  intendit  mundum 
universum.  Haec  autem  consecratio  ut  solemniore  ritu  fiat, 
triduanas  preces,  praedictis  invocatiouibus  adhibitis.  propediem 
indicere  decrevit.  Eapropter  Sanctissimus  Dominus  Noster  ut 
Litaniae  Sacratissimi  Cordis  lesu  iam  probatae  et  indulgentiis 
tercentum  dierum  auctae  ubique  terrarum  turn  privatim  turn 
publice  recitari  et  decantari  in  posterum  valeant,  concedere 
dignatus  est.  Contrariis  non  obstantibus  quibuscunque.  Die 
2  Aprilis  1899. 

C.  Episcopus  Praenestinus  Card.  MAZZELLA, 

S.  C.  R.  Praefectus. 
L.  *S. 

DIOMEDES  PANICI,  S.  R.  C.  Secretarius. 

LITANIAE    DE    SACRA    CARDE    IESU. 

Kyrie,  eleison 

Christe,  eleison 

Kyrie,  eleison 

Christe,  audi  nos 

Christe,  exaudi  nos 

Pater  de  coelis  Deus,  miserere  nobis. 

Fili,  Redemptor  mundi  Deus,  ,, 

Spiritus  Sancte  Deus,  „ 

Sancta  Trinitas,  unus  Deus,  ,, 
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1.  Cor  lesu,  Filii  Patris  aeterni,  miserere  nobis 

2.  Cor  lesu,  in  sinu  Virginis  Matris  a  Spiritu  Sancto 

formatum,  ,, 

3.  Cor  lesu,  Verbo  Dei  substantialiter  unitum,  „ 

4.  Cor  lesu,  Maiestatis  infiriitae,  „ 

5.  Cor  lesu,  Templum  Dei  sanctum,  ,, 

6.  Cor  lesu,  Tabernaculum  Altissimi,  ,, 

7.  Cor  lesu,  Domus  Dei  et  porta  coeli,  ,, 

8.  Cor  lesu,  fornax  ardens  caritatis,  ,, 

9.  Cor  lesu,  iustitiae  et  amoris  receptaculum  „ 

10.  Cor  lesu,  bonitate  et  amore  plenum,  „ 

11.  Cor  lesu,  virtutum  omnium  abyssus,  „ 

12.  Cor  lesu,  omni  laude  dignissimum,  ,, 

13.  Cor  lesu,  rex  et  centrum  omnium  cordiurn  „ 

14.  Cor  lesu,  in  quo  sunt  omnes  thesauri  sapientiae 

et  scientiae,  ,, 

15.  Cor  lesu,   in   quo  habitat   omnis  plenitude   divi- 

nitatis,  „ 

16.  Cor  lesu,  in  quo   Pater   sibi   bene   complacuit,  „ 

17.  Cor  lesu,  de  cuius  plenitudine  omnes  nos  acce- 

pimus,  ,, 

18.  Cor  lesu,  desiderium  collium  aeternorum,  ,, 

19.  Cor  lesu,  patiens  et  multae  misericordiae,  „ 

20.  Cor  lesu,  dives  in  omnes  qui  invocant  Te  ,, 

21.  Cor  lesu,  fons  vitae  et  sanctitatis,  ,, 

22.  Cor  lesu,  propitiatio  pro  peccatis  nostris,  „ 

23.  Cor  lesu,  saturatum  opprobriis,  ,, 

24.  Cor  lesu,  attritum  propter  scelera  nostra,  ,, 

25.  Cor  lesu,  usque  ad  mortem  obediens  factum  „ 

26.  Cor  lesu,  lancea  perforatum,  „ 

27.  Cor  lesu,  fons  totius  consolationis,  ,, 

28.  Cor  lesu,  vita  et  resurrectio  nostra,  ,, 

29.  Cor  lesu,  pax  et  reconciliatio  nostra,  „ 

30.  Cor  lesu,  victima  peccatorum,  „ 

31.  Cor  lesu,  salus  in  Te  sperantium,  „ 

32.  Cor  Iesu;  spes  in  Te  morientium,  „ 

33.  Cor  lesu,  deliciae  Sanctorum  omnium,  ,, 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  parce  nobis,  Domine 
Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  exaudi  nos,  Domine 
Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  miserere  nobis 
V.     lesu  mitis  et  humilis  corde, 
E.     Fac  cor  nostrum  secundum  Cor  tuum 
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OXBMU8. 

Omnipotens  sempiterne  Deus,  respice  in  Cor  dilectissimi  Filii 
tui  et  in  laudes  et  satisfactions,  quas  in  nomine  peccatorum  tibi 
persolvit  iisque  misericordiam  tuam  peten  tibus,  tu  veniam  con- 
cede placatus  in  nomine  eiusdem  Filii  tui  lesu  Christi  qui  tecum 
vivit  et  regnat  in  unitate  Spiritus  Sancti  Deus.  Per  omnia  saecula 
saeculorum.  Amen- 

Concordat    cum    original!,  a    S.    K.    C.    approbate    die    27 

lunii  1898. 
In  fidem  etc. 

Ex  Secretaria  Sacrorum  Bitum    Congregationis,  hac  die   2 
Aprilis  1899. 

D.  PANICI,  S.  B.  C.  Secretarius. 


POEM  OF  HIS  HOLINESS,  LEO  XIII. 
IN    VIKGINES    DEO    DEVOTAS 

Christus  adest ;  dulcique  suas  vos  nomine  sponsas 
Dicere  Christus  amat,  sancto  sibi  foedere  junctas. 
Is  procul  a  strepitu,  fida  statione  quietam, 
Insontem  vobis  tribuit  traducere  vitam  ; 
Vos  ibi,  ceu  septo  fragrantia  lilia  campo, 
Floretis,  large  donis  coelestibus  auctae. 
Instruat  insidias  Satan,  artesque  malignas, 
Terreat  objecta  dubias  formidine  mentes  ; 
Praesens  e  coelo  properat  succurrere  Jesus ; 
Ad  pugnam  trepidas  divino  robore  firmat. 
Turn  vos  Ipse  novo  ferventius  ardet  amore  : 
Intima  recludit  sacri  penetralia  Cordis, 
Mira  demulcens  animos  dulcedine. — Tandem 
Emensas  cursum  feliciter  atque  fideles, 
Dum  jam  mors  instat,  festivus  et  ore  benigno : 
Obvius  occurrens,  supremo  munere  donat : 
E  tristi  exilio  coelestibus  inserit  oris, 
Aeternumque  jubet  divina  luce  beari. 

LEO.  P.P.  XIII. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  POPE  OF  THE  VERY  REV.  FATHER  DESHON 
SUPERIOR-GENERAL  OF  THE  PATJLIST  FATHERS 

NEO-EBOKACI,  28  Februarii,  1899. 
BEATISSIME  PATER, 

Vixdum  Sanctitatis  Vestrae  litteras  circa  errores,  quibus 
Americanism!  noinen  datur,  Emo  Cardinali  Jacobo  Gibbons 
Archiepiscopo  Baltimorensi  datas,  in  ephemeridibus  Civitatis 
Neo-Eboracensis  anglice  redditas  perlegimus,  statim  doctrinam  in 
Pontificio  documento  propositam  plene  libenterque  sumus  ample- 
xati  :  idque  Sanctitati  Vestrae  telegrapm'ce  incunctanter  signi 
ficavimus.  His  vero  Sanctitati  Vestrae  gratias  ex  corde  referimus, 
quia  supremi  Doctoris  ac  infallibilis  Magistri  munere  fungens,  nos 
in  viis  veritatis  ducit  ac  tenebras  erroris  procul  a  nobis  repellit ; 
eodemque  spiritu  Pater  Hecker,  si  adhuc  inter  vivos  ageret, 
Pontificium  decretum  filiali  suscepisset  veneratione. 

At  baud  leve  animis  nostris  solamen  ingessit  lectio  litterarum 
Sanctitatis  Vestrae,  praesertim  quia  in  eisdem  asseritur  errores 
a  Sancta  Sede  reprobatos  opinionum  Patris  Hecker  interpretationi- 
bus  esse  potius  accensendos  quam  opinionibus  in  se  inspectis. 
Ceterum  si  quid  sit,  sive  in  doctrina  sive  in  '  Vita  '  laudati  Patris, 
quod,  sapienti  Sanctitatis  Vestrae  judicio,  emendandum  esse 
decernatur,  nos  libenti  animo  Sanctae  Sedis  sententiae  acquiesci- 
mus,  turn  quia  Ecclesia  Romana  est  columna  et  firmamentum 
veritatis,  turn  quia  in  regulis  Instituti  nostri  mandatur  :  '  Sit 
societatis  nostrae  omniumque  ejus  sociorum  nota  praecipua  atque 
insignis  submissio  religiosa,  alacris  et  laeta,,  erga  Sanctam 
Ecclesiam,  omnemque  potestatem  in  ea  legitime  constitutam, 
omnesque  ordinationes  auctoritate  sua  sancitas.  Primum  omnium 
Jesu  Christ!  Vicario,  Ecclesiaeque  Sanctae  Eomanae,  omnibusque 
Sanctae  Sedis  Apostolicae  decretis  atque  monitis,  sive  ad  doc- 
trinam sive  ad  disciplinam  spectantibus,  baec  exhibeatur 
obedientia.'  Hujusmodi  autem  obedientia  alte  est  in  nostris 
insculpta  cordibus,  ita  ut  nunquam  cogitavimus  ab  integritate 
et  severitate  Doctrinae  Catholicae  discedendi.  At  si  juxta 
sententiam  Sanctitatis  vestrae,  nos  hanc  propensionem  vel 
habuimus  vel  specie  saltern  demonstravimus,  vel  nostra  agendi 
ratione  huic  propensioni  favorem  quocumque  modo  praebuimus, 
nos  gratoanimo,  paternam  Sanctitatis  Vestrae  correctionem 
suscipimus. 

Instituti  nostri  Constitutiones  stricte  mandant  ut  nos  perfectae 
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studeamus  orthodoxiae,  ut  pro  norma  habeamus  non  tantum 
Ecclesiae  definitiones,  sed  etiam  monita,  ac  probatorum  auctorum 
scripta  circa  vitam  spiritualem,  et  ut  devotiones,  quas  Ecclesia 
patrocinatur  atque  commendat,  promoveamus.  Et  in  iis,  haec 
declaratio  invenitur  :  '  Omnibus,  etiam  sacerdotibus,  praescribitur, 
ut  directione  spirituali,  juxta  auctorum  probatorum  principia 
utantur.'  In  his  ac  in  omnibus  principia  ac  monita  in  litteris 
Sanctitatis  Vestrae  proposita  nos  sequuturos  declaramus,  pariter- 
que  plenum  obsequium  ac  fidelem  adhaesionem  Sanctitati  Vestrae 
ac  S.  Romanae  Sedi  profitemur.  Insuper,  exemplaria  libri  cui 
titulus — '  Vita  Patris  Hecker ' — neque  vendituros  neque  aliis 
tradituros  promittimus,  usquedum  correctio,  judicio  S.  Sedis 
facienda,  non  sit  ad  effectum  perducta. 

Interim,  ad  pedes  Sanctitatis  Vestrae  provoluti,  Apostolicam 
Benedictionem  humiliter  postulamus. 

Addictissimus  Servus 

Pro  Institute   Presbyterorum  Missionis  S.  Pauli  Apostoli. 

GEORGIUS  DESHON,  Sup.  Gen. 


TIME    REaUIRED    FOB    QTTA3I   DOMIC  ILIUM. 

UTRUM  AD  QUASI-DOMICILIUM  OBTINENDUM  IN  ALIQUA  PAEOCHIA 
RELATE  AD  MATH.  SUPFICIAT  MATEEIALIS  COMMORATIO  SEX 
MENSIUM  IN  ILLA,  SINE  ANIMO  COMMORANDI  PER  ILLUD 
TEMPORIS  SPATIUM 

Officialis  Dioecesis  N.,  ad  quietem  conscientiae  suae  et  ad 
norman  habendam  in  casibus  similibus,  dubium  sequens  proponit 
Supremae  Congregation! ; 

Anno  proxime  elapso,  vir  acatholicus  et  puella  catholica 
uterque  oriundus  ex  Boumania,  ubi  domicilium  habent,  postquam 
per  duos  vel  tres  annos  varia  itinera  susceperint,  quin  domum 
reversi  sint,  in  civitatem  N.  venerunt. 

Proposuerant  ibi  commorari  per  tres  menses,  et  domum  ad 
habitandum  per  spatium  trimestre  pretio  locaverant. 

Elapso  autem  trimestri,  cogitaverunt  de  matrimonio  inter  se 
contrahendo.  Vir  erat  liber  ad  matrimonium  contrahendum ; 
puella  stabat  cum  matre  vidua  et  erat  pariter  libera.  Quum  vero 
lex  civilis  praescribat  ut  quis  per  sex  menses  commoretur  in  loco 
ubi  vult  matrimonium  contrahere,  habitationem  in  civitate  prae- 
dicta  prorogarunt  iterum  ad  tres  menses,  et  mense  novembri, 
quum  iam  per  sex  menses  ibi  commorati  fuerint,  Official  em 
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adierunt,  dispensationem    super  impedimento  mixtae  religionis 
et  licentiam  matrimonii  celebrandi  petierunt. 

Praedictus  Officialis  haesit,  quaerendo  utrum  praefati  sponsi 
acquisiverint  quasi  domicilium  sufficiens  ad  matrimonium. 
Equidem  per  sex  menses  in  dicta  civitate  commorati  fuerant ; 
sed  quando  illam  ingressi  erant  non  sibi  proposuerant  habitare 
per  maiorem  partem  anni.  Elapsis  tribus  mensibus,  cogitaverant 
de  matrimonio  ineundo  et  iterum  proposuerant  habitare  per  tres 
alios  menses  tantum  ut  compleretur  spatium  semestre  requisitum 
ad  matrimonium  a  lege  civili. 

Deficiente  intentione  habitandi  per  maiorem  anni  partem, 
Officialis,  ex  consulto  peritorum  Canonistarum  existimavit  sponsos 
non  acquisivisse  quasi  domicilium  in  ilia  civitate,  ac  proinde  se 
non  habere  facultatem  dispensandi  nee  licentiam  concedendi  ad 
matrimonium  contrahendum.  Sponsi  vero,  cum  omnia  parave- 
rint  ad  nuptias,  contractum  civilem  iniverunt  et  ad  aliam 
religionem  profecti  sunt. 

Petit  igitur  Officialis  an  non  severius  egerit  in  deneganda  dis- 
pensatione  et  licentia  matrimonii  contrahendi,  et,  grato  animi 
sensu  acciperet  responsum,  quo  in  futurum  ut  norma  pro  casibus 
similibus  uti  possit. 

Feria  IF,  die  9  Novembris  1898 

In  Congregatione  Generali  coram  EEmis  ac  BRmis  DD. 
Cardinalibus  in  rebus  Fidei  et  morum  Inquisitoribus  Generalibus 
habita,  proposito  suprascripto  casu,  praehabitoque  BB.  DD.  Con- 
sultorum  voto,  iidem  EE.  ac  BB.  Patres  respondendum  manda- 
runt  : 

Orator  acquiescat ;  et  addatur  :  Se  conferentes  in  civitatem 
N.  ex  alio  loco  vel  paroecia,  dummodo  ibi  commorati  fuerint  in 
aliqua  paroecia  per  sex  menses,  censendos  esse  ibidem  habere 
quasi  domicilium  in  ordine  ad  matrimonium,  quin  inquisitio 
facienda  sit  de  animo  ibi  permanendi  per  maiorem  anni  partem, 
facto  verbo  cum  SSmo. 

Sequenti  vero  Fer.  VI,  die  11  eiusdem  mensis  et  anni,  in 
audientia  a  SS.  D.  N.  Leone  Div.  Prov.  Pp.  XIII  R.  P.  D.  Adses- 
sori  impertita,  SSmus  D.  N.  resolutionem  EE.  ac  RR.  Patrum 
adprobavit  et  confirmavit. 

I.  Can.  MANCINI,  S.  R.  et  U.  Inquis.  Not. 
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CASES  RESERVED  TO  THE  HOLY  SEE 

ABBOLVI    POTEST  A  CASIBUS  S.  SEDI  RESERVATIS.  SINE    OBLIQATIONE 

MITTENDI  EPISTOLAM  AD  S.  POENIT.  QUANDO  NEQUE  CONFESSA- 
RIUS,  NEQUE  POENITENS  TALEM  EPIST.  MITTERE  POSSUNT 

BEATISSIME  PATER, 

Sacerdos  N.  N.  ad  Sanctitatis  Vestrae  pedes  provolutus, 
sequentium  dubiorum  solutionem  humiliter  efflagitat : 

I.  Utrum  decretum  S.  B.  et  IT.  Inquisitionis  datum  sub  die 
23  iunii  1886  intelligendum  sit  tantum  de  iis,  qui  corporaliter  S. 
Sedem  adire  nequeunt ;  vel  etiam  de  iis,  qui  ne  per  litter  as  quidem 
per  se,  neque  confessarium,  ad  S.  Sedem  recurrere  valent  ? 

II.  Et  quatenus  decretum  praedictum  extendi  debeat  etiam 
ad  eos,  qui  ne  per  litteras  quidem  ad  S.  Sedem  recurrere  valent, 
quomodo  se  gerere  debeat  Confessarius  ? 

Et  Deus  etc. 

Feria  IV,  die   9  Novembris   1898. 

In  Congregatione  Generali  coram  EEmis  ac  BBmis  DD. 
Cardinalibus  in  rebus  fidei  et  morum  Inquisitoribus  Generalibus 
habita,  propositis  suprascriptis  dubiis,  praehabitoque  EB.  DD. 
Consultorum  voto,  EE.  ac  EB.  Patres  respondendum  mandarunt : 

1  Ad  I.  et  II.  Quando  neque  confessarius  neque  poenitens 
epistolam  ad  S.  Poenitentiariam  mittere  possunt,  et  durum  sit 
poenitenti  adire  alium  confessarium,  in  hoc  casu  liceat  confessario 
poenitentem  absolvere  etiam  a  casibus  S.  Sedi  reservatis  absque 
onere  mittendi  epistolam,  facto  verbo  cum  SSmo.' 

Sequent!  vero  sabbato  die  12  eiusdem  mensis  et  anni  in 
audientia  a  SS.  D.  N.  Leone  Div.  Prov.  Pp.  XIII  E.  P.  D. 
Adsessori  impertita,  SSmus  D.  N.  resolutionem  EE.  ac  EB. 
Patrum  adprobavit  et  confirmavit. 

I.  Can  MANCINI,  S.  B.  et  U.  Inquis.  Not. 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS 

THE  LIFE  OF  ST.  EDMUND  OF  ABINGDON,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  By  Frances  de  Paravicini.  London  : 
Burns  &  Gates.  New  York :  Benziger  Brothers. 

THIS  is  a  work  of  great  research  ;  it  is  not  a  merely  ascetical 
volume,  but  a  historical  sketch,  exhibiting  some  of  the  most 
interesting  scenes  of  an  exciting  and  troubled  period  of  medieval 
England.  The  story  of  the  life  of  St.  Edmund  leads  the  author 
to  describe  historical  Abingdon,  the  home  of  his  boyhood,  Paris, 
and  mediaeval  Oxford — where  he  received  his  education  ; 
Salisbury  Cathedral  in  the  days  of  its  magnificence,  when 
Edmund  was  its  treasurer  ;  Winchester,  and  Canterbury,  with 
their  monks,  jealous  of  their  privileges  and  hard  to  rule. 

The  court  of  the  misguided  monarch,  Henry  III.,  with  his 
favourites,  and  his  mi-sgovernment,  plays  a  prominent  part  in 
the  history  of  St.  Edmund,  while  not  the  least  interesting  is  the 
scene  of  Edmund's  exile  and  death,  the  monastery  of  the 
Cistercians  at  Pontigny. 

The  author  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  his  work  authentic, 
as  the  long  list  of  authors  consulted  abundantly  shows  ;  yet  he 
has  not  laboured  his  work  with  these  references,  rather  the 
occasional  introduction  of  the  quaint  phraseology  of  the  mediaeval 
writers  increases  the  pleasure  we  feel  as  we  scan  the  pages 
of  this  splendid  biography. 


MARIAE    COEOLLA.       By    the    Eev.  Edmund  Hill,   C.P. 
New  York,  Cincinatti,  Chicago  :  Benziger  Brothers. 

THIS  is  the  title  of  a  very  pretty  volume  of  short  poems 
in  which  the  author's  piety  weaves  a  '  Wreath  of  Song  for  our 
Lady.'  As  one  must  expect,  many  of  the  poems  are  of  but 
mediocre  merit,  but  the  collection  contains  some  sonnets  of 
considerable  beauty. 
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EUCHABISTICA.  Chants  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
For  mixed  voices.  Composed  by  Lorenso  Perosi,  Choir 
Master  at  the  Basilica  of  St.  Marc  in  Venice. 
Diisseldorf :  L.  Schwann. 

MTSSA  PATEIAECHALIS.  For  four  mixed  voices,  with  Organ 
Accompaniment.  Composed  by  L.  Perosi,  &c.  Op.  11. 
Diisseldorf,  L.  Schwann. 

EIGHT  CHRISTMAS  MOTETS.  (Responsoria  ad  Matutinum) 
for  two  mixed  voices,  with  Organ  Accompaniment 
Composed  by  L.  Perosi.  Op.  14.  Diisseldorf:  L.  Schwann 

TE  DEUM  LAUDAMUS.  For  four  voices  (Mezzo-Soprano,Tenor 
I  and  II.,  and  Bass),  with  Organ  Accompaniment,  com- 
posed by  L.  Perosi.  Op.  19.  Diisseldorf:  L.  Schwann. 

MISSA  IN  HONOEEM  SS.  GEEVASii  ET  PnoTASii  quam 
composuit  ad  duas  voces  inaequales  organo  comitante 
Laurentius  Perosi,  in  Basilica  Divi  Marc  Venetus 
musices  Hector.  Op.  20.  Diisseldorf :  L.  Schwann. 

MISSA  IN  HONOEEM  BEATI  CAEOLi  quam  composuit  ad  duas 
voces  aequales  comitante  organo  L.  Perosi,  &c.  Eatisbon  : 
Pustet. 

LOKENZO  PEEOSI,  a  young  Italian  priest,  has  quite  suddenly 
reached  the  zenith  of  fame  as  a  composer.  He  was  born  at 
Tortona,  near  Allessandria,  on  the  20th  December,  1872.  His 
father  is  Cathedral  Choirmaster  in  that  town,  and  two  brothers 
of  Lorenzo's  are  also  in  the  musical  profession.  Having  got  his 
first  musical  training  at  home,  he  went  to  Kome  at  an  early  age, 
where  he  became  member  of  the  Cecilian  Society,  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  was  appointed  organist  at  the  Benedictine  monastery 
of  Montecassino.  Here,  at  the  grave  of  St.  Benedict,  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  become  a  priest,  being  then  seventeen  years  of 
age.  In  1892  he  spent  two  months  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  Milan.  But,  in  order  to  school  himself  in  the  true  style 
of  Church  music,  he  went  to  Ratisbon,  and  studied  for  a  year  at 
Dr.  HaberPs  Church  Music  School.  Having  returned  to  Italy 
he  was  appointed  Choirmaster  at  San  Marco's,  in  Venice.  It  was 
here  he  first  established  his  fame  by  the  oratorio,  La  Eisurrezione  di 
Lazaro.  This  was  performed  in  various  Italian  cities,  amongst 
them  in  Rome,  and  prepared  public  opinion  for  the  success  of  his 
latest  oratorio,  La  Eisurrezione  di  Cristo.  This  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  by  desire  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  himself  in  the, 
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Basilica  of  the  Apostles,  on  the  13th  December  last  year,  the 
composer  himself  conducting.  We  are  told  there  were  sixteen 
cardinals,  fifty  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  in  all  about  seven 
thousand  people  present  in  the  basilica,  and  the  enthusiasm  was 
such  as  is  possible  only  in  Italy.  After  the  performance  His 
Holiness  received  the  composer  in  private  audience,  presented 
him  with  a  precious  baton,  and  appointed  him  maestro  perpetuo 
of  the  Papal  Chapel.  This  latter  appears  to  be  a  mere  honorary 
title,  for  the  present  at  least,  as  Perosi  remains  Choirmaster  at 
San  Marco's. 

We  feel  sure  that,  under  these  circumstances,  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  about  some  Church  compositions  of 
the  famous  young  priest :  and  we,  therefore,  shall  offer  a  few 
words  of  comment  on  the  above,  which  have  come  under  our 
notice. 

The  first  collection  contains  seven  settings  of  the  Pange  Lingua 
(Tantum  Ergo),  one  for  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  ;  four  for  soprano, 
alto,  tenor,  and  bass  ;  and  two  for  eight  voices  (four  mixed  voices 
and  four  male  voices).  In  three  of  the  four-part  compositions  the 
alto  part  can  be  taken  by  tenor  voices,  and  is  noted  for  such  ;  that 
is  to  say,  an  octave  too  high,  which,  perhaps,  may  puzzle 
contralto  singers  for  awhile.  Finally,  there  is  an  0  Salularis 
Hostia  for  four  mixed  voices.  All  the  settings  are  fairly  easy, 
and  the  compass  of  the  voices  is  moderate. 

The  Missa  Patriarchalis,  which  takes  its  name  from  being 
dedicated  to  Cardinal  Joseph  Sarto,  Patriarch  of  Venice,  does 
not  present  any  peculiar  difficulties  We  notice  the  decla- 
mation of  Benedicimus,  which,  we  suppose,  does  not  appear  to  an 
Italian  ear  as  strange  as  it  does  to  ours. 

The  Eight  Christmas  Motets,  which,  of  course,  may  be  sung 
during  the  whole  Christmas  time  at  either  Mass  or  Benediction, 
are  set  for  soprano  and  baritone  voices.  The  sopranos  have 
frequently  to  sing/J,  the  baritones,  e.  In  the  third  response,  the 
accented  syllable  of  pastores  must  have  c,  of  course,  instead  of  b. 

The  Te  Deum  is  composed  for  mezzosoprano,  two  tenors,  and 
bass,  the  basses  being,  in  a  few  places,  divided.  For  choirs  so 
composed  that  this  arrangement  suits  them,  the  setting  will  be 
very  welcome.  There,  again,  we  notice  a  peculiar  declamation  ; 
In  devicto.  Perhaps  the  passage  would  be  improved  by  dividing 
the  note  on  tu  and  singing  the  two  syllables  tu  de  to  it,  assigning 
the  accented  syllable  to  the  accented  beat,  and  giving  two  quarter 
notes  to  the  last  syllable, 
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The  Mass  of  SS.  Gervasius  and  Protasius  is  for  alto  and 
baritone,  and  keeps  within  moderate  bounds  as  to  the  compass  of 
the  voices.  Being  in  B  minor,  it  is  somewhat  sombre  in  colour, 
though,  of  course,  bright  passages  are  intermixed. 

The  Mass  of  St.  Charles  is  for  two  male  voices,  tenor  and  bass. 
It  requires  fairly  high  voices,  as  the  tenors  are  frequently  brought 
up  to  g,  the  basses  to  e  \>.  We  imagine  that  it  takes  a  large  choir 
to  produce  the  effects  intended,  as  they  are  rather  of  the  massive 
order. 

Speaking  generally  of  these  compositions,  we  cannot  question 
in  the  least  that  they  possess  a  thoroughly  ecclesiastical  character. 
They  are  written  in  the  style  invoked  by  the  modern  Cecilian 
movement,  a  kind  of  compromise  between  modern  music  and 
Palestrina  style.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of  counterpoint,  and  even 
imitations,  but  it  is  of  a  mild,  modest  description,  pretty  far 
removed  from  the  uncompromising  consistency  of  a  Bach  or 
Palestrina.  About  the  artistic  merits  of  those  compositions  we 
should  like  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves,  though  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are  above  the  average. 

Of  the  first-named  collection  only  the  score  is  published  ;  but 
to  facilitate  its  use  in  large  choirs,  the  price  is  reduced  to  6d. 
when  ten  copies  are  taken.  All  the  other  works  are  published 
in  score  and  parts. 

H.  B. 
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SOME  months  ago,  a  zealous  priest,  whose  locks  years 
have  silvered,  but  whose  enthusiasm  is  fresh  as  his 
figure  is  erect,  came  to  me  with  radiance  in  his  eyes, 
and  placed  in  my  hands  a  bundle  of  blue  pamphlets, 
and  a  few  pages  of  notes  copiously  underlined. 

'  What  are  those  ?'  I  asked. 

'  Those/  he  said,  '  are  some  copies  of  the  Annals  of  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  too  little  read,  too  little  known,  and 
the  notes  are  extracts  from  them  intended  to  show  how  magnifi- 
cent is  the  work  of  the  Association,  how  pressing  are  its  needs, 
and  how  much  more  could  be  done  by  the  Irish  clergy  to  help  a 
most  deserving  charity.  I  want  you,'  he  added,  '  to  bring  this 
matter  before  the  readers  of  the  I.  E.  EECORD.' 

Of  course,  I  told  him,  as  a  young  man  should  do  in 
speaking  to  his  senior,  that  it  was  very  good  work  for 
himself.  But,  instead  of  breaking  off  at  once  diplomatic 
relations,  he  persuaded  me  to  promise — for  who  could  resist 
sincerity  and  importunity  speaking  through  saintly  eyes  : 
So  here  I  am  in  the  pulpit  of  the  I.  E.  EECOED,  pre- 
suming to  address  the  venerable  clergy  of  Ireland.  And 
I  venture  to  say — Fathers  of  the  people — I  beg  your  best 
attention.  I  am  not  going  to  plead  for  any  new  devotion  or 
confraternity.  I  would  only  entreat  you,  or  some  of  you,  to 
take  to  your  bosom  an  old  devotion,  a  long-established  organi- 
zation, viz.,  the  '  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 

FOURTH  SERIES,  VOL.  V.— JUNE,  1899.  2  H 
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approved  by  the  bishops  of  every  land,  recommended  by 
numerous  circulars  and  pastoral  letters,  favoured  on  many 
occasions  with  the  benediction  of  the  Holy  See,  and  crowned 
by  the  encyclical  of  15th  August,  1840,  with  the  highest 
approbation  which  a  work  of  charity  could  receive.'  The 
Sovereign  Pontiffs  Pius  VII.,  Leo  XII.,  Pius  VIII.,  Gregory 
XVI.,  and  Pius  IX.,  have  enriched  it  with  many  indulgences, 
and  by  an  encyclical  of  3rd  December,  1880,  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
has  solemnly  recommended  it  to  the  entire  Catholic  universe. 
To  those  who  consider  the  objects  of  the  Society  this  high 
official  approval  will  be  intelligible.  Founded  on  the  22nd 
May,  1822,  the  Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith  has  kept  unswervingly  to  its  original  aim,  namely,  '  to 
assist  by  prayers  and  alms  the  Catholic  missioners  who  are 
engaged  in  preaching  the  Gospel.'  Its  efforts  are  not 
limited  to  any  place  or  any  class  of  missionaries.  The 
constitution  of  the  Society  is  simple  as  its  aims  are  definite. 
The  members,  we  are  told  in  the  first  page  of  the  Annah, 
say  one  Pater  and  one  Ave  everyday;  and  it  is  sufficient 
once  for  all  to  offer  for  this  intention  the  Pater  and  Ave  of 
their  Morning  and  Night  Prayers,  adding  each  time  the 
aspiration  '  St.  Francis  Xavier,  pray  for  us.'  The  subscrip- 
tion is  one  half-penny  per  week,  or  2.s.  "2d.  per  year.  One 
subscriber  in  ten  acts  as  Collector,  and  pays  in  the  amount 
to  another  member  of  the  Association  who  has  charge  of 
ten  such  collections.  Donations  are  thankfully  received 
from  anybody.  Two  separate  Councils,  one  established 
at  Lyons  and  the  other  at  Paris,  distribute  the  funds 
among  the  different  missions.  A  report  in  full  of 
the  sums  received  and  of  their  distribution  is  inserted 
every  year  in  The  Annuls  of  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith. 

This  publication  is  sent  free  of  charge  to  the  members 
for  their  perusal,  and  gives,  six  times  a  year,  the  news 
received  from  the  missions.  One  copy  is  supplied  to  every 
circle  of  ten,  or  anyone  who  sends  in  the  amount  of  ten 
subscriptions  in  the  year,  £1  Is,  Sd. 

The  working  of  the  Society  on  those  simple  lines  has 
gone  on  for  seventy-seven  years.  With  its  headquarters 
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in  France,  it  has  branches  throughout  the  whole  Catholic 
world,  and  what  results  it  has  accomplished  may  not,  indeed, 
be  stated  here,  but  may  be  only  faintly  adumbrated.  The 
annual  income  of  the  Society,  arising  entirely  out  of  the 
half-penny  collections,  personal  tens,1  and  donations  is  at 
present  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds.  This  sum  is 
distributed  as  stated  above,  and  it  is  acknowledged  that  the 
allocations  are  made  with  the  utmost  impartiality.  Now, 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  material  difficulties  which  a  poor 
missionary  encounters  in  a  strange  land,  we  may  realize 
how  much  such  pecuniary  resources  can  accomplish.  Take 
the  case  of  one  of  the  youthful  missionaries  who  embark 
periodically  at  Marseilles  for  all  parts  of  the  world.  As  a 
member  of  a  religious  brotherhood2  he  leaves  with  a  certain 
outfit,  and  for  a  definite  destination,  but  necessarily  with 
very  limited  material  resources.  And  it  is  not  a  parish,  or  a 
curacy,  or  convent  chaplaincy  that  awaits  him,  but  either  a 
vast  extent  of  uncivilized  territory,  inhabited  by  savages  and 
wild  beasts,  or  a  land  dominated  by  a  pagan  worship,  where 
he  has  first  to  pull  down,  and  then  to  build  up.  If  he  is  to 
maintain  and  extend  a  spiritual  kingdom,  he  must  also  erect 
a  material  edifice,  and  among  savage  and  pagan  peoples, 
churches,  ritual,  and  exterior  splendour  count  for  more  than 
they  do  with  ourselves.  But  without  money,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, it  is  impossible  to  supply  the  essential  element  ol 
evangelization.  True,  indeed,  nisi  Dominus  aedificaverit 
domum  in  vanum  labor  averuntqui  aeclificant  earn;  and  hence, 
with  their  vast  resources,  Pro  :estant  missions  have  been  a 
signal  failure.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  Catholic  missions 
will  languish,  and  are  languishing,  in  many  places  for  want 
of  funds. 

I  shall  quote  a  few  extracts  of  the  Annals,  July  9th,  1897, 
to  illustrate  other  classes  of  expenses  which  poor  mission 
aries  have  to  meet.     On  page  242  we  read  in  a  letter  from 


1  By  personal  tens  are  meant  individual  subscriptions  of  £1  I*.  Sd.  pei 
year. 

2  Nearly  all  foreign  missionaries  belong-  to  some  religious  order  or  society 
of  Foreign  Missions. 
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Monseigneur  Lesne  Lazarist,  Delegate  Apostolic  to  Persia, 
and  sent  from  Ourmiah,  on  10th  April  :— 

You  are  aware  of  the  trials  through  which  our  Persian 
mission  had  to  pass  last  winter.  The  destitution  was  great 
and  widespread.  We  did  our  utmost  to  help  the  sufferers,  so 
that  when  Spring  came  our  means  was  exhausted,  and  yet  the 
poor  did  not  disappear  entirely  with  the  Spring-time, 

It  appears  that  in  foreign,  as  in  home  missions,  'the  poor 
you  have  always  with  you.'  Further  on  we  read  in  the 
same  letter : — 

Then  comes  another  outlay.  I  shall  soon  have  to  set  out  for 
my  visit  to  the  Shah,  to  whom  I  was  unable  to  pay  my  respects 
on  returning  from  Europe.  After  my  interview  with  the  sovereign 
I  shall  go  to  Ispahan,  a  long  and  troublesome  journey,  for  there 
being  in  Persia  neither  railways  nor  carriage  roads,  riding  on 
horseback  is  the  only  mode  of  travelling.  It  will  take  me  twenty 
days  to  reach  Teheran, as  many  more  to  reach  Ispahan,  and  then 
there  will  be  the  return  journey.  Moreover,  the  roads  being 
dangerous  and  frequently  infested  by  brigands,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  bring  with  me  two  or  three  men,  so  that  the  journey  will  cost 
at  least  from  £120  to  £160.  Where  is  this  sum  to  be  got  ? 

That  is  the  question  in  Africa,  China,  Burmah,  India, 
Polynesia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  America,  not  to  mention 
other  regions.  From  the  same  Annals1  I  quote  the  following, 
written  from  Hung-Hoa  by  Monsigneur  Kaymond,  Vicar 
Apostolic,  Upper  Tonquin  :— 

But  recently  established  in  a  country  that  until  our  times  was 
under  the  yoke  of  pirates,  our  young  mission  has  none  of  the 
institutions  that  should  be  its  life  and  strength.  Our  seminary 
is  only  in  its  infancy  .  .  .  My  cathedral  is  a  simple  straw  hut, 
value  for  about  £4,  and  open  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven.  The 
puzzle  is  how  fittingly  to  celebrate  the  pontifical  ceremonies,  when 
my  mitre  reaches  to  the  very  cross-beams.  However,  I  am 
collecting  materials  to  build  a  church  .  .  .  During  our  first  year 
we  baptized  322  adults,  and  2,461  pagan  infants  in  articuLo 
mortis.  At  present  numerous  villages  are  anxious  to  become 
Christians;  unfortunately,  the  means  and  the  teachers  are 
wanting. 

He  might  also  have  added,  '  Where  is  the  money  to  be 


1  I'.-i.yv  'lib. 
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got?'  Well,  a  good  deal  is  got  annually  from  the  Society 
of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.  To  take  one  year 
as  a  sample,  I  find  by  the  Annals  of  November,  1895, 
that  this  Society  allocated  the  following  amounts  in 
1894:  — 

Missions  of  Asia  ...  £123,91818     5 
Africa  ...  58,206  19  11 
Europe  ...  29,602     9     Si- 
Oceania  ...  23,400  13     1T, 
America  ...  14,622     3     0" 

I  will  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  what  practical  assist- 
ance those  allocations  must  have  given  to  struggling 
missions.  So  far,  then,  it  is,  I  think,  beyond  all  question 
that  the  Society  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  is  a  most 
meritorious  charity,  deserving  the  high  approval  which  suc- 
cessive Pontiffs  have  bestowed  on  it,  worthy  the  patronage 
of  the  hierarchy,  clergy,  and  Catholic  laity,  and  wanting 
in  nothing  which  the  most  fastidious  critic  of  confraternities 
could  desire. 

Did  I  say  wanting  in  nothing  ?  It  is,  alas  !  wanting  in 
funds  to  supply  all  the  urgent  demands  that  press  upon  its 
resources.  The  following  pathetic  extract  is  taken  from  the 
official  report  for  1894  : — 

Each  year  the  task  of  the  Central  Councils  of  the  Association 
in  the  apportioning  of  the  alms  becomes  more  laborious  and 
painful ;  more  laborious,  because  having  only  six  millions  of 
francs  (£240,000)  to  distribute,  while  there  are  just  claims  for 
over  twenty  millions  (£800,000),  the  Directors  are  obliged  to  give 
three  months  to  a  minute  examination  of  those  claims,  in  order 
to  take  every  precaution  that  their  work  shall  be  accomplished 
with  that  impartiality  for  the  exercise  of  which  they  are  so  justly 
lauded  .  .  .  Seeing  that  the  resources  of  the  Association  remain 
stationary,  whilst  on  the  contrary  the  missions  each  year  increase 
in  number,  what  can  be  sadder  than  to  be  forced  to  withdraw 
from  vicariates  already  in  existence,  sums  which  would  assist  in 
creating  new  centres  of  the  Apostolate.  It  is  then,  above  all, 
dare  we  say  it,  that  we  cast  an  envious  glance  at  the  resources 
which  Protestant  England  and  America  place  at  the  disposal  of 
their  missioners. 

It    appears    the    annual    income    of    these   Protestant 
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missions  amounts  to  £2,000,000,  while  the  contributions 
of  the  Catholic  world  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith  scarcely  reaches  £250,000. 

Among  my  recollections  of  the  Sacred  Eloquence  Class 
in  Maynooth  is  a  dictum  of  the  Professor,  that  the  body  of 
a  good  discourse  should  contain  two  parts,  the  first  being 
theoretical,  the  second  practical.  I  now  proceed  to  the 
practical  aspect  of  this  question,  and  beg  to  submit  a  few 
suggestions,  which  if  acted  upon  will  give  our  country  a 
larger  share  in  the  glorious  work  of  evangelization. 
And  to  begin  with  facts,  I  transcribe  from  the  Annals 
of  January,  1873,  and  March,  1899,  the  particulars 
of  our  diocesan  contributions  for  the  years  1872  and 
1898  :— 


NAMES  OP  THE  DIOCESES,  AND  THE  SUM  WHICH  EACH  HAS  RESPEC- 
TIVELY CONTRIBUTED  DUEING  THE  YEAR  (1872)  TO  THE 
FUNDS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  : 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Armagh 

199 

7 

6 

Amount  brought 

Ardagh 

19 

11 

3 

over 

2,381 

14 

101 

Clogher 

11 

17 

3 

Cork 

.     222 

1 

8 

Derry 

547 

8 

5 

Kerrv 

.       75 

7 

0 

Down  and  Connor 

68 

9 

5 

Killaloe 

.       84 

0 

31 

Dromore 

3 

0 

0 

Limerick 

.     620 

7 

4 

Kilmore 

9 

3 

4 

Ross 

.     126 

9 

10 

Meath 

89 

8 

0 

Waterford    . 

.     121 

17 

9 

Dublin 

723 

17 

8i 

Tuam 

.       26 

10 

2 

Ferns 

45 

8 

Achonry 

1 

1 

8 

Kildare  k  Leighlin 

136 

8 

2 

Clonfert 

.     109 

8 

0 

Ossory 

163 

12 

2 

Elphin 

.       20 

18 

1 

Cashel 

63 

17 

0 

Galway 

.       83 

2 

4 

Cloyne 

300 

11 

4 

Killala 

.       23 

8 

6 

Forward,     £2,381  14  10J 


Total,     £3,896     7     ! 
.  Sees. 


A.  O'CONNELL,  P.R,l 

C.  ROONEY,  C.C.,       ) 

M.  J.  ANSBRO,  C.C,,  Secretary. 


-Central    Committee     Rooms,     10,    Essex     Bridge,     Dublin, 
December  31st,  1872. 
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NAMES    OF     DIOCESES,    AND     THE     SUM    WHICH     EACH    HAS     RESPEC- 
TIVELY      CONTRIBUTED     DURING      THE      YEAR    (1898)     TO     THE 
FUNDS   OF   THE    ASSOCIATION  I — 
£      S.         (1, 


Armagh 

270  10     9£ 

Amount  brought 

Cashel 

90  17     8" 

over, 

2,495  14     8 

Clonfert 

120 

Kerry 

26  16     3 

Clogher 

118 

Kildare  &  Leighlin 

306  14  10 

Cloyne 

.       250  14  10 

Killaloe      . 

5  18  10 

Cork 

.       237  17  10 

Kilmore     . 

118 

Derry 

450 

Limerick    . 

316  19     0 

Down  and 

Connor      83  17  11 

Meath 

164  10     7* 

Dromore 

19  11     2 

Ossory 

234  14     8 

Dublin 

.    1,510  13     4 

Ross 

120    0  10 

Elphin 

1     I     8 

Tuam 

1  16     0 

Ferns 

15  17     4* 

Waterford 

21     0    64- 

Galway 

835 

Forward,  £2,495  14     8  Total,     £3,695     7  11 

Central  Committee  Booms,  22,  Parliament- street,  Dublin, 
December  31st,  1898. 

Right  Rev,  Mgr.  WALSHE,  P.P.,  V.G.,  Dean,}   Hon. 
Very  Rev.  Canon  MACMANUS,  j   Sees. 

Rev.  JAMES  MCVEIGH,  Secretar//. 

In  the  light  of  these  official  statistics  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Association  was  in  a 
more  flourishing  condition  twenty-seven  years  ago  than  it  is 
at  present ;  and  that,  whereas  in  a  few  dioceses  the  annual 
contribution  has  notably  increased,  in  others  there  has  been 
a  more  notable  decrease.  Now  I  hasten  to  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  this  falling  away  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  interest 
in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  due  to  want  of 
advertence.  I  believe  there  are  many  excellent  pastors 
who  never  see  the  official  publications  of  the  Society,  who 
have  a  vague  notion  that  there  is  some  such  society  doing 
excellent  work,  but  not  having  any  claims  on  his  own  or  his 
people's  resources.  If  such  men  now  ask  what  is  to  be  done, 
I  would  suggest  that  a  parish  priest  might  begin  with  giving 
his  people  an  explanation  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  this 
Society  ;  stating,  in  particular,  what  Protestants  do  for  their 
foreign  missions,  and  how  dependent  the  Catholic  missions 
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are  upon  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  Catholics.  He  would 
then  be  in  a  position  to  establish  circles  of  ten,  and  enlist 
personal  tens,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Society. 

But  I  can  hear  a  wail  of  protest  on  the  ground  that  such 
a  procedure  would  involve  a  new  collection.  '  We  have 
already  too  many  collections '  is  the  invariable  accompani- 
ment to  contributions  and  refusals  in  response  to  current 
appeals  for  charitable  objects.  I  reply  that  this  Society  is 
in  possession.  It  is  losing  ground  in  dioceses  where  some 
years  ago  it  was  flourishing ;  and  no  one,  I  think,  will 
suggest  that  the  claims  of  an  Association  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith  are  becoming  absolutely  or  relatively 
less  pressing.  Again,  the  subscription  (^d.  per  week)  for 
membership  is  only  nominal,  and  yet  gives  the  donor  a 
real  share  in  the  noblest  mission  on  earth.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  devotion  in  a  parish  does  not  imply  that  all 
must  become  members.  And  is  there,  I  ask,  a  parish  in 
which  many  persons  among  the  rich  and  poor,  would  not  be 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  co-operate  in  the  spreading  of  the 
Gospel  ?  So  much  for  the  collection  bogie. 

It  will,  possibly,  be  objected  by  others  that  the  mul- 
tiplication of  confraternities  or  sodalities,  &c.,  is  rather 
injurious  than  beneficial  to  religion.  Whatever  validity 
there  is  in  this  contention  applies  only  to  the  unauthorized 
propagation  of  fantastic  forms  of  devotion.  There  is  no 
question  here  of  visions  or  apparitions ;  nor  are  there  any 
extraordinary  promises  vouchsafed  to  the  members.  It  is 
a  devotion  resting  on  the  broad  solid  basis  that  the  Church 
is  commissioned  to  preach  the  Gospel  thrpughout  the  world  ; 
that  the  majority  of  mankind  are  still  outside  the  pale  of  the 
Church ;  that  there  are  millions  of  human  beings  steeped  in 
the  densest  ignorance  of  religion ;  and  that  the  Church  can 
fulfil  this  divine  mission  only  through  missionaries  whose 
education,  support,  outfit,  and  general  equipment,  cost 
money.  Some  may  find  an  additional  inducement  to  take 
up  this  Association  in  the  following  statement  which  I  take 
from  the  current  annual  report  of  the  Irish  branch  : — 

The  Central  Councils  of  Paris  and  Lyons  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  exclusive  right  of  allocating  the  grants  to  the  several 
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missions  throughout  the  world ;  but  they  have  been  always 
most  generous  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds  to  these  foreign 
missions  in  which  Irishmen  form  a  great  portion  of  the  Catholic 
population.  The  Society  has,  for  many  years  past,  allocated 
annually  the  Large  sum  of  £40,000  to  those  countries  in  which 
most  of  the  Catholics  are  either  Irish  or  the  children  of  Irish 
parents. 

The  italics  are  not  mine,  and  I  suppose  are  intended  as 
an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Gael.  With  all  respect 
for  the  weight  of  this  argument,  I  may  adduce  another,  and 
perhaps  a  more  seasonable  one.  Throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  there  are  visible  signs  of  a  great  Celtic 
revival.  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  Galway,  Sligo,  are,  if  we 
must  believe  the  Press,  throbbing  with  a  nascent  Gaelic 
spirit  which  promises  to  transmute  this  work-a-day  stolid 
unpoetical  generation  into  worthy  descendants  of  our 
imaginative,  spiritual,  and  folk-lore-loving  ancestors.  Will 
this  revival,  I  ask,  be  complete — is  a  genuine  Celtic  revival 
even  conceivable,  without  a  new  bursting  forth  of  that 
missionary  zeal  which  is  the  greatest  glory  of  Irish  history? 
While,  then,  we  are  waiting  for  an  Irish  foreign  missionary 
college  J  to  nurture  worthy  successors  of  St.  Columbanus  and 
his  monks,  let  us  in  the  meantime  turn  to  account  the  simple 
effective  method  of  evangelization  afforded  by  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.  The  gain  resulting  to  his 
own  people  will  more  than  compensate  a  pastor  for  any 
trouble  and  expense  which  the  working  of  the  Association 
may  entail.  For  will  it  not  elevate  and  spiritualize  them  to 
feel  that  through  membership  of  this  Association  they  are 
helping  to  build  up  the  Church  in  China,  Africa,  Japan, 
India,  America,  and  Australia  ?  The  circulation  of  the  illus- 
trated Annals  will,  doubtless,  prove  a  wholesome  antidote 
against  bad  literature,  making  known  as  they  do  the  spiritual 
wants  of  other  peoples,  the  trials,  devotion,  and  triumphs  of 
the  Catholic  missioner.  And  besides  the  merit  of  promoting 
the  immediate  interests  of  the  Church,  and  the  consolation 
inseparable  from  the  spiritual  advantages  which  his  people 
will  derive  from  membership  of  this  Association,  there  are 

1 1  refer  to  an  Irish  foundation  exclusively  devoted  to  the  training  of 
missionaries  for  pagan,  countries  such  as  China  and  Central  Africa. 
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not  wanting  strictly  personal  motives  to  induce  a  pastor  to 
foster  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  as  is 
evident  from  the  following,  which  I  transcribe  from  the 
official  publication  of  this  Society : — 

Special  favours  granted  to  ecclesiastical  benefactors  of  the 
Association  :— 

I. — 1st.  The  favour  of  a  privileged  altar  three  times  a  week. 
2nd.  The   favour  to  apply  the  following  indulgences  : — 
To  the  faithful  at  the  hour  of  death  a  plenary 
indulgence;  to  beads  or  rosaries,  crosses,  cruci- 
fixes, pictures,  statues  and  medals,  the  apostolic 
indulgences ;  to  beads  the  Brigidine  indulgences. 
3rd.  The  faculty  of  attaching  to  crucifixes  the  indulgence 

of  the  Way  of  the  Cross. 

These  favours  are  granted  to  every  priest  who  shall  be  charged 
in  any  parish  or  establishment  to  collect  alms  for  the  Association, 
or  who  either  from  his  own  resources  or  otherwise  shall  contribute 
to  the  funds  of  the  Association  a  sum  equal  to  the  subscription 
of  an  entire  circle  of  ten. 

II. — The  following  further  additional  favours  are  granted  to 
every  priest  who  is  a  member  of  Council  or  Committee,  or  who 
in  the  course  of  the  year  shall  pay  to  the  account  of  the 
Association  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  subscrip- 
tions (£108  66-.  8d.)  from  whatever  source  derived  : — 

(a)  The  favour  of  a  privileged  altar  five  times  a  week, 

(b)  The  power  to  bless  crosses  with  the  indulgence  of  the  Way 

of  the  Cross,  &c. 

(c)  The  power   to   bless   and   invest    the    faithful   with   the 

scapulars  of  Mount  Carmel,  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
and  the  Passion. 

III. — Every  priest  who  shall  contribute  once  for  all  out  of  his 
private  resources  a  sum  representing  the  amount  of  one  thousand 
subscriptions,  shall  enjoy  during  his  life  the  favours  granted  to 
priests  who  are  members  of  a  council. 

These  indulgences  are  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
Ordinary,  who  should  be  consulted  in  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Association  in  any  locality.  A  full 
explanation  of  these  special  favours  is  given  in  the  Annals, 
vols,  xiv.,  xxix.,  xxxv.,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,'  who,  I  am  sure,  will  also  be  most  happy  to 
answer  all  inquiries  in  reference  to  the  establishment  and 

1  Rev.  James  McVeigh,  C.C.,  22,  Parliament-street,  Dublin. 
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working  of  local  branches  of  the  Society.  In  conclusion,  I 
can  only  hope  that  this  plain  statement  of  the  claims  of  a 
neglected  organization  will  awaken  an  interest  in  the  revival 
of  a  beautiful  devotion,  which,  in  substance,  is  identical  with 
a  practical  love  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  is  as  racy  of 
our  soil  as  it  is  noble  and  unselfish. 

T.  P.  GlLMABTIN. 


THE   BIRTHPLACE   OF  ST.  PATRICK 

THE  following  dates  may  serve  to  arrange  the  statements 
to  be  made  about  St.  Patrick. 

A.D.  366.  First  year  of  Crimthann,  tanist  of  Eocha 
Moymodon. 

During  the  reign  of  Crimthann  the  Irish  swept  over  Britain, 
and  two  years  after  his  accession,  under  his  command  personally, 
or  by  his  generals,  occupied  London.  From  the  year  350  till 
410  Britain  was  in  a  state  of  revolution,  the  influence  of  Ireland 
being  strongly  apparent.  As  Rome  grew  weak,  her  tyranny 
increased  ;  hence  those  rebellions  and  slaughters  of  the  Roman 
bureaucracy  related  by  Nennius.  As  the  power  of  Rome  grew 
weak,  that  of  Ireland  grew  strong,  and  eventually  the  Irish  kings 
took  the  place  of  Rome.  The  last  assertion  of  power  by  Rome 
was  made  by  Stilicho  in  407,  and  this  rather  to  protect  the  coast 
of  Gaul,  and  leave  him  free  to  operate  against  Alaric.1 

372.  Patrick  born.  That  must  be  the  year  of  his  birth, 
if  the  expedition  of  Niall  in  which  he  was  brought  to  Ireland 
took  place  in  388,  the  date  usually  assigned  to  it.  Usher 
and  Tillemont2  put  his  birth  in  372. 

379.  First  year  of  Niall.  The  Four  Masters  say  he 
was  sovereign  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  was  slain  at 
the  sea  between  France  and  England.  Others  say  he  was 
slain  at  the  Loire. 

383.  Kevolt  of  Maximus,  Konian  Governor  of  Britain. 


1  Taken  from  Standish  O'Grandy's  History  of  Ireland. 
'2  Page  783. 
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Invades  the  Empire.  The  centre  of  his  army  was  the 
Eoman  Legions,  the  left  wing  the  Germans,1  the  right 
wing  the  Celts.  '  His  right  wing,'  says  Gildas,  '  rested  on 
Spain,  his  left  wing  on  Italy.'  The  commander  of  his  army 
of  the  southern  wing  was  Andragathias,  The  English  of 
Andragathia  is  man-worthiness. 

388.  Maximus  defeated  and  slain.  After  having  been  in 
possession  for  five  years  of  France  and  Spain  he  invades 
Italy.  Andragathias  and  his  forces,  who  had  returned  home, 
came  back  to  assist  him.  '  They  were  brought  back,' 
St.  Ambrose  says,  'from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  that 
Andragathias  may  pay  the  penalty  of  his  crime  in  slaying 
Gratian.'  That  '  ends  of  the  earth  '  clearly  designates 
Ireland.  When  Maximus  was  defeated,  Andragathias 
drowns  himself.  There  are  (as  in  the  case  of  Niall)  two 
accounts.  One  account  says  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  another 
account  in  the  Eiver  Save.  It  is  this  year  Patrick  is  brought 
to  Ireland.  In  394  he  makes  his  escape. 

404.  Palladius,  author  of  the  Lausiac  History,  Bishop 
of  Helen opolis,  flies  from  Constantinople,  comes  to  Eome, 
'  travels  everywhere,'  and  preaches  everywhere  the  Gospel, 
even  outside  the  Roman  Empire  (therefore  in  Ireland).  At 
this  time,  then,  we  may  place  a  first  visit  of  Palladius  (of 
Helenopolis)  to  Ireland  :  a  visit  which  would  account  for 
the  passage  in  the  Irish  Nennius  :  '  All  this  time  Patrick 
was  in  captivity  in  Ireland,  and  it  was  at  this  time  Palladius 
was  sent  to  preach.'  That  date  is  conjectural,  but  it  fits 
better  with  the  time  of  the  captivity  than  429.  Palladius 
returns  in  405  or  406  to  the  East,  where  he  suffers  imprison- 
ment and  exile,  He  becomes  Bishop  of  Aspuna,  but  is  not 
bishop  there  in  431.  Is  lost  sight  of  from  420.  He  would 
then  be  only  fifty- three  years. 

422.  First  year  of  Celestine  Pope.  In  this  year  we  place 
the  last  visit  of  Palladius  of  Helenopolis  to  Ireland — the 
Palladius  spoken  of  by  the  Irish  writers  as  Palladius,  deacon, 
or  Patricius  the  First.  The  Irish  writers  were  correct  in 
saying  he  had  the  same  name  as  Patrick.  But  the  name 

1  ( 'f.  Socrates,  nifrn. 
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he  had  in  common  with  Patrick  was  Palladius,  not  Patrick. 
In  422,  that  Palladius  was  not  bishop  of  any  see.  His  whole 
career  shows  he  was  a  man  who  settled  nowhere.  In  423 
he  went  to  Scotland,  and  shortly  after  died.  The  Scottish 
Church  calls  him  Pledi,  or  Paddi,  '  the  traveller,'  an  appel- 
lation which  fits  well  to  Palladius,  of  Helenopolis,  but  is  in 
no  special  way  applicable  to  the  Palladius  mentioned  by 
Prosper. 

423.  Second  year  of  Celestine.  In  this  year,  at  least 
not  later,  must  be  placed  the  first  visit  of  Germanus  to 
Britain :  the  mission  which  is  recorded  in  the  Chronicon 
of  Prosper  under  the  year  429.  The  entry  runs  thus  : — 

Agricola,  a  Pelagian,  infected  the  churches  of  Britain  with 
underhand  teaching  of  his  doctrine.  Pope  Celestine,  moved 
thereto  by  Palladius,  deacon,  sends  as  his  representative 
Germanus,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  defeats  the  heretics,  and  keeps 
the  Britons  in  the  straight  path  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Under  the  heading  of  431,  that  is  two  years  later,  there 
is  entered  in  the  Chronicon  : — Palladius  is  ordained  by  Pope 
Celestine  for  the  Scoti,  believing  in  Christ,  and  is  sent  first 
Bishop. 

These  entries  were  never  made  by  Prosper,  but  by 
some  later  hand,  who  confounded  the  mission  of  Germanus 
mentioned  by  Prosper  in  the  Contra  Collator  em,  in  which 
Germanus  was  sent  by  Celestine,  with  the  mission  men- 
tioned by  Constantius,  in  which  Germanus  was  sent  by  the 
Council  of  Troyes,  and  with  him  Lupus. 

These  entries  could  not  have  been  made  by  Prosper. 
(1)  Those  events — the  sending  of  Germanus,  and  the 
ordaining  of  Palladius — are  separated  by  two  years  in  the 
Chronicon,  but  they  make  only  one  transaction  in  the 
Contra  Collator  em: — 

Celestine  shut  out  from  that  far-away  island  the  enemies  of 
grace,  and  while  engaged  in  keeping  the  Koman  island  Catholic, 
makes,  having  ordained  a  bishop  for  the  Scoti,  the  non-Roman 
island  Christian. 

If  Prosper  had  made  these  entries  in  the  Chronicon,  he 
would  have  entered  them  as  the  same  event,  and  in  the 
same  year.  (2)  The  Contra  CoUatorem  was  finished  in  432, 
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if  not  earlier.  In  that  he  writes  that  Ireland  had  become 
Catholic,  and  speaks  of  its  conversion  as  one  of  the  glorious 
deeds  of  Celestine.  Some  say  this  was  an  idle  boast  of 
Prosper.  That  is  not  likely  in  a  controversial  work ;  but, 
boast  or  no  boast,  could  Prosper,  a  man  of  sense,  have 
written  that  Palladius  was  ordained  for  Ireland  in  431,  and 
that  in  432  Ireland  had  become  Christian  ?  There  would  be 
no  incoherence  in  making  the  boast  in  432,  if  Palladius, 
that  is  Patrick,  had  in  432  been  nine  years  engaged  in  his 
mission. 

The  year  in  which  Celestine  sent  Germanus  can,  how- 
ever, be  determined  with  great  accuracy.  It  must  have  been 
the  first  or  second  year  of  Celestine's  pontificate.  Prosper, 
Contra  Collator  em,  writes  : — 

Celestine,  knowing  that  to  those  already  condemned  the  only 
remedy  that  could  be  offered,  was  that  they  should  repent,  not 
that  their  case  should  be  judged  anew,  caused  Celestine,  who  was 
asking  a  new  hearing,  to  be  driven  out  of  Italy,  and  with  just  as 
little  delay  (nee  segniore  euro)  did  he  take  care  to  deliver  Britain 
from  the  same  infection  when  he  drove  out  from  that  far-away 
abode  in  the  ocean  some  enemies  of  grace,  keeping  their  hold  on 
the  land  that  brought  them  forth ;  and  having  ordained  a  bishop 
for  the  Scoti,  while  engaged  (dum  studet)  in  keeping  the  Roman 
island  Catholic,  made  the  non-Roman  island  Christian. 

It  was  in  the  first  year  of  Celestine's  pontificate  Celestius 
was  sent  out  of  Italy;  therefore  it  was  in  that  or  the  follow- 
ing year  Germanus  was  sent  to  Britain.  The  words  nee 
segniore  cura  are  not  the  same  as  nee  minore  cura.  The 
former  words  imply  that  the  sending  of  Germanus  was  as 
early  as  the  expulsion  of  Celestius.  How  could  Prosper 
have  used  the  words  nee  segniore  cura,  if  it  was  only  nine 
years  after  Celestine  expelled  Celestius  from  Italy  that  he 
expelled,  or  tried  to  expel,  Pelagianism  from  Britain,  if  he 
waited  to  the  very  end  of  his  life  before  he  took  action,  and 
then  only  by  the  intervention  of  Palladius,  against  it.  If  it 
was  only  at  the  end  of  his  life  Celestine  took  action  against 
Pelagianism  in  Britain,  that  action  could  hardly  be  alleged 
as  a  proof  of  Celestine's  hostility  to  it. 

Nearly  every  writer  who  mentions  Prosper 's  account  of 
the  mission  of  Germanus  notices  how  different  that  account 
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is  from  the  one  given  by  Constantius,  a  difference  of  which 
no  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given,  if  they  both  speak 
of  the  same  mission. 

In  Prosper's  account  it  is  Palladius  is  the  originator  of 
the  mission  :  in  the  account  by  Constantius  it  is  the  British 
bishops.  In  Prosper's  account  it  is  Celestine  sends  Germanus, 
and  as  far  as  we  see  Germanus  alone :  in  the  account  by 
Constantius  it  is  the  Synod  of  Troyes  sends  Germanus,  and 
with  him  Lupus.  In  Prosper's  account  Celestine  alone  is 
mentioned,  the  Synod  of  Troyes  unnoticed  :  in  the  account 
by  Constantius  the  Synod  of  Troyes  alone  is  mentioned,  and 
Celestine  is  unnoticed.  Every  circumstance  related  about 
the  mission  mentioned  by  Prosper,  and  the  mission  men- 
tioned by  Constantius,  shows  that  those  were  two  distinct 
missions.  The  mission  mentioned  by  Constantius,  seeing 
that  Lupus  was  engaged  in  it,  could  not  have  been  earlier 
than  429.  Why  did  not  Prosper  mention  the  mission  of 
Germanus  under  the  date  of  423  ?  A  probable  answer  is 
sufficient.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  not  heard  of  it  until 
he  came  to  Eome,  which  was  in  431.  The  genuine  Chronicon 
of  Prosper  most  probably  ended  in  433,  and  the  additions  to 
it  are  by  a  seciinda  and  a  tertia  manus.  Some  secunda  or 
tertia  manus,  or  probably  a  still  later  manus,  inserted  in  the 
Chronicon  at  429  and  431  the  mention  of  the  mission  of 
Germanus,  which  is  there  found.  The  Irish  writers  place 
this  mission  of  Palladius  in  the  year  431;  but  their  authority 
is  nil,  for  it  is  evident  that  they  are  simply  echoes  of  this 
erroneous  entry  in  the  Chronicon.  What  could  they  know 
about  Consuls  Bassus  and  Antiochus  ?  and  all  their 
synchronisms  are  merely  exercises,  puerile  exercises,  in 
addition  and  subtraction. 

That  false  date  of  431  has  given  rise  to  various 
embarrassments,  and  is  the  sole  and  only  foundation 
alleged  by  those  who  deny  the  Koman  mission  of  Patrick. 
They  say,  Palladius  having  been  sent  in  431,  and  Patrick 
not  having  been  sent  until  after  the  failure  of  Palladius,  he- 
could  not  have  been  sent  by  Celestine.  It  was  to  this 
mission,  in  423,  Patrick  refers  in  the  '  Confessio '  when  he 
says,  '  I  was  in  Britain  with  my  relatives,'  and  then  goes  on 
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to  relate  the  troubles  that  surrounded  him  on  the  occasion 
of  his  ordination  as  Bishop  for  Ireland.  One  of  those  troubles 
was  that  a  friend  brought  up  against  him  a  fault  which  thirty 
years  before  he  had  told  that  friend,  and  told  him  in  con- 
sequence of  his  distress  of  mind  about  it.  It  was  a  fault  he 
had  committed  when,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was  being 
dragged  along  on  his  journey  as  a  captive  from  home  to 
Ireland.  If  he  told  it  from  distress  of  mind,  he  must  have 
told  it  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  captivity ;  he  could 
not  have  told  it  earlier,  unless  we  make  the  improbable 
suppositions  that  this  friend  was  a  fellow-captive,  and 
escaped  at  the  same  time  as  Patrick.  Patrick,  therefore, 
when  he  told  it  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age.  It  was 
before  he  was  deacon,  he  says ;  but  he  does  not  say  how 
long;  at  any  rate  his  mentioning  that  date  shows  it  was  not 
during  his  captivity.  Patrick  would  then  be  about  fifty-two 
years  when  it  was  upcast  to  him,  and  that  would  make  the 
year  of  his  coming  on  his  mission  about  524. 

He  intimates  in  the  '  Confessio '  that  his  juventus  was 
over  before  he  came  to  Ireland.  '  You  kaow  how  I 
have  conducted  myself  among  you,  a  juventute  mea,' 
not  '  ab  ineunte  juventute,'  but  a  '  juventute  '  which 
means  after.  ('  Surgit  ab  his  solio.'1  After  these  words 
he  rises  from  his  throne.)  Juventus  did  not  terminate 
until  the  fiftieth  year.  That  age  fifty-two,  and  the  date 
424,  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  correct  date  of  his 
death,  and  the  number  of  years  he  laboured  in  Ireland, 
the  dates  given  by  the  non-mythical  authors.  Setting  aside 
all  those  testimonies  that  give  him  a  lifetime  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  and  all  testimonies  which  introduce 
calculations  having  their  origin  in  that  absurdity,  we  find 
the  best  testimonies  make  the  time  of  his  labours  in  Ireland 
to  be  thirty-five  years,  and  the  time  of  his  death  458.  Nennius 
says  Bridgid  lived  sixty  years  after  Patrick.  Now  Bridgid 
died  518.  Giraldus  Oarnbrensis  gives  458  for  the  date  of 
his  death.  Baronius  and  Petavius  say  he  lived  eighty-two 
years;  which,  as  he  was  born  in  372,  would  make  his  death 
454.  The  Ann-ales  Senatenses  put  his  death  in  458.  His 

1  Ovid. 
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death  can  hardly  be  put  at  any  other  date ;  for  Benignus,  his 
successor  in  the  see  of  Armagh  for  ten  years,  died  in  468. 

429.  Germanus  again  in  Britain  with  Lupus,  Bishop  of 
Troyes.  They  went  at  the  request  of  the  British  bishops, 
and  commissioned  by  the  Synod  of  Troyes,  perhaps  without 
any  further  commission  from  Celestine,  except  one  given 
in  423  to  Germanus.  This  is  the  mission  described  by 
Constantius. 

447.  Germanus  again  in  Britain  with  Severus,  a  disciple 
of  Lupus.  This  year,  or  the  year  after,  was,  probably,  the 
time  Patrick  wrote  the '  Confessio.'  Patrick  had  been  twenty- 
four  years  in  Ireland,  and  had  converted  the  country.  The 
'Confessio  '  shows  that  an  appeal  had  been  made  to  him  to 
exercise  his  zeal  and  apostolic  gifts  in  Britain,  an  appeal  from 
an  authority  he  could  with  difficulty  disobey.  It  was  in  448 
Germanus  died,  and  such  an  appeal  to  Patrick  would  be 
what  we  would  expect  from  the  bishops  who  had  requested 
Germanus  to  visit  Britain.  St.  Patrick's  answer  is,  that 
God  had  chosen  him  for  the  Irish  mission,  and  put  him 
under  an  obligation  to  remain  in  Ireland ;  that  the  Spirit 
declared  distinctly  to  him  (protestation),  that  if  he  left 
Ireland  he  would  be  guilty  of  sin,  his  work  would  go  to 
ruin,  and  he  would  lose  the  people  which  he  had  gained  in  a 
land  so  far  away  from  his  own.  As  he  could  give  only  his 
own  testimony  for  those  statements,  it  became  necessary  to 
back  up  that  testimony  by  narrating  these  events  in  his  life 
which  showed  he  had  been  thus  specially  designated  and 
called,  and  among  other  things  the  unlikeliness  that  he 
would  come  of  his  own  choice,  or  from  any  worldly 
motive.  The  proof,  he  proposes  to  give  he  describes  in  the 
following  : — 

Behold  then  with  wonder  (admimmini),  all  ye  who  fear 
the  Lord,  great  and  little,  teachers  (doniini},  untaught  (ignari)^ 
and  powerful  in  persuasion.  Listen  and  examine  (that  you  may 
see)  who  was  it  called  me  forth  from  amidst  those  who  were 
acknowledged  to  be  learned  in  science  (sap-ientes),  learned  in 
law,  mighty  orators  (potentes  sennone) ;  who  was  it  put  it 
into  my  mind  (though  I  was  unworthy  beyond  anyone  in  the 
world)  to  do  my  best  for  the  benefit  of  that  race  to  which  Christ 
had  transferred  me  as  a  gift  that  he  had  made  them  for  uiy  life- 
time, unless  on  my  part  there  was  a  failure  (si  d-igiius  fuero). 

VOL.  V.  2  I 
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II. 

The  copy  of  the  'Confessio/  in  the  Book  of  Armagh, 
is  said  by  the  transcriber  of  it  to  have  been  taken  from 
Patrick's  own  autograph.  If  so,  the  autograph  must  have 
been  over  three  hundred  years  old,  and  the  manuscript  which 
was  assumed  to  be  Patrick's  autograph  must  have  exhibited 
signs  of  being  a  considerable  age.  That  same  autograph 
was  the  one  from  which,  probably,  all  the  other  copies  of 
the  '  Confessio '  we  now  know  of  were  taken.  The  trans- 
criber in  marginal  notes  frequently  complains  of  the 
illegible  condition  of  the  manuscript.  Hence,  where  there  is 
a  difficult  reading  we  may  not  have  what  Patrick  wrote,  but 
only  the  transcriber's  guess.  For  instance,  in  the  passage  in 
which  we  read  :  *  I,  Patrick,  had  for  my  father  Calpurnius, 
Deacon,  son  of  Potitus,  Presbyter,'  it  is  possible  that  Patrick 
wrote  Decurionem,  and  that  Deaconem  is  the  transcriber's 
guess,  not  what  Patrick  wrote;  that  guess  would  come  more 
readily  to  him  as  he  would  assume  that  presbyter  meant 
priest.  In  that  assumption  he  would  be  wrong. 

The  word  presbyter  in  the  '  Confessio '  does  not  mean 
priest.  It  is  a  very  unfounded  assumption  to  assume  offhand 
that  anywhere  it  means  priest.  It  is  found  seventeen  times 
in  the  Vulgate  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  not  one  of  those 
times  does  it  mean  priest.  Presbyter  as  a  common  noun 
means  elder  ;  as  a  title,  means  a  member  of  the  presbyterion, 
that  is  the  governing  body.  Senatus,  Gerousia,  and  Presby- 
terion  are  identified  by  Hesychius.  If  the  presbyterion  (the 
council)  was  an  ecclesiastical  one,  the  members  of  it  would, 
in  fact,  be  priests.  If  it  was  not  a  Church  Council,  the 
presbyteri  composing  it  would  not  be  priests.  The 
'  presbyterion  '  is  not  a  presbyterion  of  priests  in  the  follow- 
ing case :  '  And  as  soon  as  it  was  day  they  gathered  the 
presbyterion  (the  supreme  council)  of  the  people  (laos),  and 
they  brought  Him  up  into  their  council"  *  (sunedrion),  where 
sunedrion  (the  supreme  council),  and  presbyterion  are  identi- 
fied.2 '  As  the  high  priest  doth  witness  to  me  and  the  whole 
presbyterion '  (the  supreme  council).  That  the  high  priest  did 

1  Luke  xxii.  06.  '2  Acts  xxii.  o 
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not  preside  in  the  presbyterion  in  his  capacity  of  priest,  is 
shown  by  the  incident  in  chapter  xxii.,  verse  5,  where  Paul 
says  he  did  not  know  that  the  president  of  the  assembly  was 
the  high  priest.  Du  Cange  quotes  the  Life  of  St.  Meginrad, 
of  the  fourth  century,  the  period  of  Patrick,  to  show  that 
sometimes  presbyter  meant  Count. 

The  word  presbyter  is  found  six  times  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  not  one  of  these  times  does  it  mean 
priest,  not  even  in  the  text  in  James  v.  14 :  '  Let  him  call 
in  the  presbyteri  of  the  Church.'  The  fact  that  the  oil  of 
Extreme  Unction  must  be  blessed  (necessitate  Sacramenti) 
by  a  bishop,  shows  that  Extreme  Unction  is  an  episcopal 
Sacrament  as  much  as  Confirmation,  the  administration  of 
which  was  extended  to  all  priests,  as  Confirmation  in  the 
Eastern  Church  is  to  all  priests,  and  in  the  Western  Church 
to  some.  Presbyter  in  the  New  Testament  means  a  priest 
who  was  a  ruler  of  other  priests,  a  priest  who  was  a  member 
of  the  presbyterion,  the  supreme  council,  that  governed  the 
priests.  When  Patrick  wishes  to  say  priests  he  writes 
*  sacerdos.'  '  We  were  not  obedient  to  our  priests  (sacerdoti- 
bus)  who  taught  the  way  of  our  salvation.'1 

Coroticus  who  has  no  reverence  for  God  or  God's  priests 
(sacerdotibus),  to  whom  He  has  given  that  supreme  and  divine 
power,  that  whom  they  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven.2 

Patrick  calls  those  whom  he  ordained  not  presbyteros, 
but  *  clericos.'  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  two  places  in  which 
presbyteri  is  found  it  has  no  connection  with  priestly  duties. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Koman  and  Gallic  Christians  to  send 
(and  they  send)  suitable  holy  presbyteri  to  redeem  baptized  captives.1' 

The  various  reading,  '  viros  '  for  '  presbyteros,'  shows 
that  in  the  estimation  of  the  transcriber,  who  changed 
'viros'  into  'presbyteros/  or  'presbyteros'  into  'viros,' 
presbyter  did  not  mean  priest. 

And  I  sent  a  letter  by  a  holy  presbyter,  whom  I  had  taught 
from  infancy  ;  and  I  sent  with  him  clergy  (clerici),  asking  them 
for  a  little  of  the  plunder  ;  that  is  to  say  (vel),  some  of  the 
captives  they  had  taken.1 

1  Conf.  1.  ;i  Letter  to  Coroticus,  7. 

2  Letter  to  Coroticus,  7.  *  Letter  to  Coroticus,  2. 
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Now  in  this  passage  Patrick's  words  exclude  the  word 
presbyter  from  meaning  priest ;  for  if  he  was  a  priest  he 
would  be  one  of  the  clergy.  So  clearly  is  this  the  case,  that 
Stokes  and  Wright  find  it  necessary  in  their  translation  to 
put  in  the  words  with  (other)  clergy,  but  other  as  they 
indicate  by  the  brackets  is  their  own,  not  Patrick's. 
Presbyter,  therefore,  in  the  mind  of  Patrick  is  not  an 
ecclesiastical  title ;  the  word  '  sanctus '  does  not  intimate 
that  it  is,  for  he  uses  the  word  '  sanctus  '  about  all  the 
Koman  citizens  ;  and  it  appears  that  in  Patrick's  time,  and 
for  many  years  after  in  Ireland,  *  sanctus '  had  much  the 
same  meaning  as  reverend  now  has,  or  venerable,  or  right 
worthy. 

The  proper  and  the  only  translation  of  presbyter  in  the 
*  Confessio '  is  senator,  or  commissioner,  or  some  word 
corresponding  to  the  Koman  title  patrician. 

Stokes  moralizes  on  this  passage  about  married  clergy. 
Very  interesting,  but  having  no  connection  with  the  passage 
here. 

Patrick  tells  us1  he  was  of  noble  family : — '  I  was 
noble  according  to  the  flesh ; '  'I  was  born  of  a  father 
who  was  a  decurio ; '  'for  the  benefit  of  others  I  bartered 
my  noble  birth.'  Now,  it  is  simply  incredible  that  in  the 
opening  of  the  '  Confessio,'  where  he  is  telling  the  rank 
and  position  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  he  should 
omit  their  nobility,  and  mention  nothing  about  them,  but 
what  is  quite  compatible  with  their  being  emancipated 
slaves.  What  use  or  purpose  could  it  serve  to  tell  who 
his  father  and  grandfather  were,  if  he  had  nothing  to  say 
about  them,  but  that  the  one  was  a  priest,  the  other  a 
deacon?  How  does  that  illustrate  the  subject  of  the 
'  Confessio  '  ?  In  the  '  Confessio  '  he  assumes  that  it  is 
knoion  he  was  of  noble  family.  '  It  was  not  my  grace,  but 
God  who  conquered,  that  I  should  give  up  my  noble 
birth  for  the  benefit  of  others.'  Now  that  assumes  that 
he  had  mentioned  his  nobility  when  he  mentioned  his  birth. 
But  his  nobility  he  certainly  did  not  mention,  if  he  said  that 

1  Letter  to  Coroticus,  5. 
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his  father  was  a  deacon  and  his  grandfather  a  priest.  If 
there  was  evidence  adduced  that  he  did  say  so,  the  statement 
is  so  improbable  that  the  evidence  for  it  should  be  sifted 
most  suspiciously.  But  there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  for 
it.  The  ancient  Irish,  though  they  do  not  give  the  word 
*  decurionem,'  yet  do  establish  that  some  such  word,  not 
1  diaconem,'  was  what  Patrick  wrote.  They  give  no  support 
to,  they  repudiate  the  notion,  that  Patrick's  father  was  a 
deacon ;  and  as  the  choice  lies  between  '  diaconem  et 
decurionem,'  if  he  did  not  write  the  former,  he  must  have 
written  the  latter. 

The  following  extracts  give  the  testimony  of  the  Irish 
writers  :  — 

(1)  In  a  manuscript  quoted  by  Cardinal  Moran  as  a  valu- 
able manuscript,  '  Calpurn  was  his  father's  name,  a  noble 
sagart ;  Fotid  was  his  grandfather's  name ;  Deochon  his 
family.'  'Deochon  '  here  is  not  deacon.  (2)  Fiacc:  '  Patrick 
was  the  son  of  Calpuirn  mic  Otide  ho  Deocain  Odisse.'  It 
is  quite  gratuitous  to  say  that  Deocain  has  any  other  mean- 
ing here  than  in  .the  previous  quotation.  (3)  Tripartite 
Life :  '  Calpurnn  was  his  father's  name,  he  was  a  noble 
presbyter  ;  Potid  was  his  grandfather's  name,  whose  title 
was  deacon.'  (4)  Leabkar  Breac  :  '  Calpurn  was  his  father's 
name,  a  high  priest  was  he ;  Otid  was  the  name  of  his 
grandfather,  he  was  deacon.'  (5)  Book  of  Lismore :  '  Potaide, 
deacon,  was  his  grandfather.' 

These  five  quotations,  as  is  seen  from  their  transferring 
the  word  deacon  from  the  father  to  the  grandfather,  belong 
to  the  same  original  authority,  and  it  would  be  gratuitous  to 
take  the  word  deacon  in  them  in  any  other  sense  than  what 
the  first  gives  ;  therefore,  they  all  repudiate  the  word  '  dia- 
conem.' Vita  2nd,  and  Vita  3tia,  and  Vita  quarta  have 
nothing  about  presbyter  or  deacon.  The  Vita  quinta, 
Probus,  is  the  only  one  that  speaks  of  Calpurnius,  deacon, 
son  of  Potitus,  presbyter.  That  mention  coming  in  about 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  if  it  be  not  an  addition  by 
a  much  later  hand,  is  far  too  late,  so  late  as  to  prove  the 
very  opposite  of  the  statements  ;  for  if  Calpurnius  was 
known  to  be  a  deacon,  how  could  that  strange  fact  have 
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escaped  all  the  earlier  writers.  So  there  is  absolutely  no 
evidence  that  it  ever  was  heard  of  in  the  early  Irish  Church 
that  Patrick's  father  was  a  deacon.  It  was  certain  he  was 
a  '  decurio.'  There  is  no  absolute  impossibility  that  the 
same  person  should  be  a  '  decurio  '  and  a  deacon ;  but  there 
is  no  setting  aside  the  fact  that,  except  in  this  improbable 
instance,  antiquity  shows  no  case  of  a  'decurio'  being  a 
deacon.  '  Modern  research,'  no  doubt,  will  discover  such 
cases ;  for  modern  research  in  an  emergency  can  accomplish 
anything. 

Lanigan  says  :  '  St.  Patrick  mentions  his  country  under 
the  name  of  Britanniae ;'  and  in  another  place  says : 
'  St.  Patrick  calls  his  country  Britain.'  George  T.  Stokes 
says,  St.  Patrick,  in  a  general  way,  speaks  of  Britain  '  as  his 
place  of  birth  and  the  residence  of  his  parents.'  Cardinal 
Moran  says  :  '  Our  apostle  himself  calls  Britain  his  country.' 
All  that  is  utterly  and  absolutely  false.  St.  Patrick  does  not 
say  or  intimate  that  Britain  was  his  country  ;  he  does  not 
speak  of  it  as  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  the  residence  of 
his  parents;  on  the  contrary,  he  conveys  distinctly,  that 
it  is  not  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  is  not  the  residence 
of  his  parents.  In  only  three  places  does  he  mention 
Britain  :— 

Iterum  post  paucos  annos  in  Britannia  eram  cum  parentibus, 
meis  qui  me  ut  filium  exceperunt  et  ex  fide  rogaverunt  me  ut  vel 
modo  post  tantas  tribulation es  quas  ego  pertuli  nunquam  ab  illis 
discederem. x 

G.  T.  Stokes  translates :  '  I  was  in  Britain  with  my 
parents,  who  received  me  as  a  son,'  &c.  Now  the  English 
word  '  parents,'  means  father  and  mother ;  but  the  Latin  word 
parentest  means  relatives,  and  it  is  dishonest  to  translate  it 
father  and  mother.  Patrick  says,  '  who  received  me  as  a 
son.'  Does  not  that  expression  prove  he  was  not  the  son 
of  these  relations  ?  If  these  relations  were  his  father  and 
mother,  what  nonsense  would  it  be  to  say  they  received  him 
as  a  son,  unless  it  were  insinuated  that  Patrick  had  been 
guilty  of  some  shocking  enormities  for  which  he  ought  to 
have  been  repudiated. 

1  Confess.  10. 
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The  real  position  of  affairs  was,  that  Patrick  had 
associated  himself  with  his  relatives,  Germanus  and  assis- 
tants ;  and  that  they,  when  they  were  going  on  their  mission 
to  Britain,  in  423,  insisted  that  Patrick  should  go  with  them. 
G.  Stokes  translates  nunquam  ab  illis  discederem  :  '  I  should 
never  leave  them  again,'  which  is  a  grossly  incorrect  transla- 
tion ;  for,  by  introducing  the  word  again,  it  is  insinuated, 
or  rather  stated,  that  Patrick  had  left  them  before,  and  by 
his  own  action ;  nothing  at  all  of  which  is  contained  in  the 
word  nunquam,  It  may  be  said,  it  is  not  proved  yet  that 
Patrick  was  with  Germanus  in  Britain  ;  but  if  he  was,  then 
his  words,  'I  was  in  Britain  with  my  relatives'  would  befully 
verified  ;  and,  therefore,  those  words  do  not  show  that  his 
relatives  had  their  residence  in  Britain,  nor  do  they  contain 
the  slightest  intimation  that  his  relatives,  much  less  his 
parents,  had  their  residence  in  Britain. 

And  I  have  testimony  from  brethren  of  mine  of  no  small 
consideration  (aliquantis)  testimony  given,  before  that  altercation 
(defensionem),  that  I  was  not  present,  nor  was  (even  at  all)  in 
Britain  ;  and  (accordingly)  it  could  not  have  had  its  origin  from  me, 
that  he,  in  my  absence,  was  postponed  to  me  (pulsetur  pro  me). 

This  translation  is  as  close  to  the  words  as  are  the 
translations  of  it  usually  given ;  and,  at  all  events,  this 
passage  does  not  show  that  Patrick  says  Britain  was  his 
country.  The  only  other  place  in  which  Patrick  mentions 
Britain  is  s.  19  : — 

Unde  autem  possem  etsi  voluero  dimittere  illos,  et  pergere  in 
Britannias  etsi  libentissime  paratus  irem  quasi  ad  patriam  et 
parentes,  et  non  id  solum  sed  etiam  usque  ad  Gallias  visitarem, 
fratres  meos,  <fcc. 

That  passage  is  by  G.  Stokes  translated  : — 
Wherefore,  though  I  could  wish  to  leave  them,  and  had  been 
most  willingly  prepared  to  proceed  to  Britain,  as  to  my  country 
and  parents,  and  not  that  only,  but  even  to  (go)  as  far  as  Gaul  to 
visit  the  brethren,  &c. 

Observe,  that  though  this  '  Confessio '  is  written  at  the 
end  of  Patrick's  long  life,  still  his  father  and  mother 
(according  to  this  translation)  are  alive.  Observe,  that 
this  translation  for  meos  fratres,  gives  not  my  brethren, 
but  the  brethren.  Observe,  that  the  sentence  as  thus 
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translated,  makes  no  sense,  for  the  words  '  though  I 
could  wish  to  leave  them,'  require  an  apodosis  which 
is  not  found.  A  more  correct  translation  would  be : 
1  Now,  taking  into  consideration  what  I  have  said  (unde),  how 
could  I  leave  them  even  if  my  heart  was  with  it  (voluero), 
and  go  to  Britain,  even  if  I  was  as  cordially  (libentissime) 
prepared  to  go  as  (quasi]  I  wouldbe  (cordially  prepared)  to  go  to 
my  country  and  relations,  and  (as  I  would  be  prepared  to  go) 
not  to  Britain  alone,  but  as  far  as  Gaul  to  visit  my  brethren.' 
All  that  Patrick  here  says  about  Britain  comes  to  this  : 
that  he  would  go  to  it  as  readily  as  to  his  country  and  his 
relatives,  if  he  was  free  to  go.  How  can  anyone  take  out  of 
that,  that  he  says  Britain  was  his  country,  and  the  residence 
of  his  relatives.  To  do  so,  quasi  must  be  translated  not '  as 
if  it  was,'  which  is  its  correct  meaning,  but  '  since  it  is,'  a 
meaning  which  it  never  has.  Facciolati  gives  as  follows  the 
meaning  of  Quasi : — 'Quasi — omnino  similitudinem  significat 
vel  veram  vel  cogitatam  tantum  vel  effictam ;  adeoque 
simulation  em.'  Now  '  similitudo,'  resemblance,  comparison, 
always  implies  two  objects,  and  objects  really  distinct. 
Whether  Patrick  compares  Britain  with  his  country,  or  his 
willingness  to  go  to  Britain  with  his  willingness  to  go  to 
his  country,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.  He  makes  a  com- 
parison, and  thereby  says  clearly,  Britain  is  not  his  country, 
nor  the  residence  of  his  parents.  Could  not  an  Irishman, 
who  has  made  his  residence  in  Paris,  write,  '  I  would  go  to 
America  as  willingly  as  I  would  go  to  Ireland  '  ?  Would  that 
show  that  America  was  his  country?  Could  he  not  take  an 
excursion  some  time  with  his  friends  from  Ireland  to 
America,  and  write, '  I  was  in  America  with  my  relatives  '  ? 
Would  that  show  America  was  his  birthplace? 

The  account  the  '  Confessio '  gives  of  Patrick's  being 
made  captive  shows  that  Britain  was  not  his  country: — 

1  was  taken  to  Hiberione  in  captivity  with  so  many  thousand 
men,  in  accordance  with  our  deserving,  because  we  departed  from 
God,  and  kept  not  His  precepts,  and  were  not  obedient  to  our 
priests  who  admonished  us  for  our  salvation.  And  the  Lord 
brought  down  on  us  the  wrath  of  His  indignation,  and  dispersed 
us  among  many  nations,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  (nltimum 
terrae\  where  now  my  lowliness  is  seen  among  foreigners. 
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'  Dispersed  among  many  nations  '  and  '  even  to  the  end 
of  the  earth  '  are  Scriptural  expressions,  as  is  '  wrath  of  the 
Lord's  indignation.'  See  Acts  i.  8  :  '  And  you  shall  be 
witnesses  to  Me,  even  to  the  uttermost  parts  oj:  the  earth  ' 
(ultimum  terrae). 

Therefore,  Patrick's  country  must  have  been  a  country 
with  regard  to  which  Ireland  could  be  called  '  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth;7  and  a  country  between  which  and  Ireland 
lay  '  many  nations.'  Now  if  Britain  was  his  country — if  his 
birthplace  was  in  Glasgow,  or  in  Bristol,  if  he  and  his  fellow- 
captives,  so  many  thousands  of  them,  had  been  transferred 
only  to  Antrim,  that  is,  within  sight  of  the  land  of  his  birth, 
how  could  he  say  that  they  had  been  scattered  over  *  many 
nations,  and  to  the  '  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  '  ?  If  he 
was  only  taken  from  Glasgow  to  Antrim,  he  might  well  have 
mentioned  his  captivity  as  a  visible  judgment,  and  a  mani- 
festation of  God's  indignation ;  but  he  could  not  have  laid 
so  much  stress  on  the  vast  distance  to  which  they  were 
taken.  Patrick,  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  '  Confession,'  must 
have  been  seventy  years  of  age.  He  had  been  in  France, 
and  Britain,  and  in  Kome;  he  was  writing  for  men  of  position 
and  learning.  Could  he  have  said,  if  he  only  meant  that  he 
and  his  fellow-captives  were  taken  from  Britain  to  Ireland, 
'  we  were  dispersed  among  many  nations  '  ?  Where  were  in 
Ireland  the  'many  nations'?  To  say  that  they  were  scattered 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  if  only  taken  away  a 
journey  of  a  day  or  two,  would  be  a  childish  exaggeration 
which  we  cannot  fairly  attribute  to  him. 

The  account  the  '  Confessio '  gives  of  his  escape  from 
captivity,  and  his  return  to  his  own  land,  shows  that  Britain 
was  not  his  country.  We  may  assume  that  it  was  in  Antrim 
he  was  when  the  message  came  to  him :  '  Behold  thy  ship 
(navis)  is  ready.  And  it  was  not  near,  but,  perhaps,  two 
hundred  miles  away.'  The  ship,  then,  must  have  been  on  the 
southern  or  the  western  coast.  The  greatest  breadth  of 
Ireland  is  two  hundred  and  six  miles,  and  the  length  three 
hundred  and  six ;  but  that  two  hundred  miles  would  take 
him  from  Antrim  to  Bun-Mahon,  the  mouth  of  the  Mahon, 
which  flows  into  Dungarvan  Bay.  After  three  days'  sailing 
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the  ship  fetched  (cepit)  land.  A  ship  will  sail  in  ordinary 
circumstances  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  The  distance  from  Ireland  to  Spain  is 
about  four  hundred  miles.  Those  who  make  him  land  in 
Britain  invoke  calms  and  tempests  to  help  their  theory. 
After  they  landed  :— 

We  made  our  journey  through  a  desert  for  twenty-eight  days, 
and  food  failed  them,  and  hunger  prevailed  over  them,  and  one 
day  the  captain  (gubernafor)  said  to  me :  '  Pray  for  us,  for  we  are 
perishing  with  hunger  ;  for  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  for  us  ever 
to  see  again  a  human  being.'  But  I  said  :  '  Turn  with  faith  to 
the  Lord  my  God,  for  nothing  is  impossible  to  Him,  that  He 
may  send  this  day  food  for  us  in  our  path  until  you  are  satisfied.' 
And  so  it  came  to  pass.  Behold  !  a  herd  of  swine  came  in  the 
path  before  our  eyes,  and  they  killed  many  of  them,  and  they 
remained  there  two  nights  much  refreshed  ;  and  their  dogs  were 
filled,  for  many  of  them  had  become  exhausted,  and  left  half  dead 
along  the  way.  From  that  day  forth  they  had  food  in  abundance. 
They  also  found  wild  honey,  and  offered  me  part  of  it. 

The  extreme  length  (meridional)  of  England  is  three 
hundred  and  six  miles,  the  extreme  breadth  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  miles.  Could  men  in  straits  from 
hunger  have  travelled  in  England  twenty-eight  days,  and 
have  begun  to  despair  that  they  would  ever  see  a  human 
face  ?  The  hogs  they  met  were,  of  course,  wild  hogs.  There 
might  have  been  at  the  time  in  England  wild  hogs  in  droves ; 
but  it  is  very  unlikely.  But  the  wild  honey,  in  such  abund- 
ance as  to  help  the  dietary  of  hungry  men,  was  it  ever 
heard  of  in  England  since  or  before?  The  whole  description 
requires  the  country  in  which  they  made  the  journey  to  be 
some  part  of  the  Continent,  and  a  southern  part.  Cantabria 
was  famed  in  Koman  times  for  its  pigs.1  Mondonedo,  situated 
on  the  Sierra  d'  Infestia,  was  the  ancient  Britonia.  It  was 
long  well  known  for  its  cattle  fairs.2  That  Britonia  is 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  port  which  vessels  trading  between 
Spain  and  Ireland  would  frequent.  It  is  just  due  south  from 
Dungarvan  harbour.  From  Dungarvan  harbour  to  the  port 


1  Smith's  Geographical Dict\onar#t  (ill. 

2  Malte  B run's  Geography. 
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belonging  to  Britonia  a  vessel  would  hardly  ever  be  out  of 
sight  of  land,  for  half  way  on  would  be  seen  Ushant  soon 
after  losing  sight  of  Land's  End.  That  is  a  consideration 
that  would  determine  sea  courses  before  there  was  a 
compass. 

To  be  continued,  EDWABD  O'BBIEN,  D.B.,   P.P. 


THE  CONGREGATION  OF  IRISH  PRIESTS  IN 
BORDEAUX 

A.D.  1602-1617. 

WHEN  the  Apostolic  Nuncio,  John  Baptist  Kinuccini, 
on  his  arduous  mission  from  Pope  Innocent  X.  to 
the  Confederate  Catholics  of  Ireland,  safely  reached  our 
shores,  in  October,  1645,  and  landed  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Kenmare,  within  the  diocese  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe, 
the  Bishop,  Dr.  Riccard  O'Connell,  who  was  then  engaged 
on  his  episcopal  visitation,  in  a  distant  part  of  his  diocese, 
having  been  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  Nuncio,  hastened 
to  meet  him,  and  overtook  him  on  the  confines  of  Kerry, 
as  the  Nuncio  sped  on  his  journey  to  the  City  of  Limerick. 
Here  the  Bishop  cordially  welcomed  him,  making  him  a 
present  of  a  fine  Kerry  horse  for  his  journey ;  and  then,  as 
the  historian  of  the  Nunciature  tells  us,  the  Nuncio  with 
effusive  joy,  embraced  the  Bishop,  saluting  him  as  the 
primitice  of  the  Irish  episcopacy,  the  first  and  earliest  of 
them  he  had  met  in  Ireland. 

In  reference  to  this  cordial  reception  of  the  Nuncio  by 
Dr.  O'Connell,  the  Dean  of  Fermo  pronounces  a  high  eulogium 
on  the  Bishop  :  '  Nunquam  deinceps  nee  latum  unguem  ab 
officio  degeneravit,  a  signal  testimony  from  such  a  source, 
that  the  Bishop  of  Ardfert  never  swerved '  one  nail's  breadth  ' 
from  the  kindly  offices  he  paid  the  Nuncio  on  his  first 
welcome  to  him,  and  that  in  those  kindly  relations  with  the 
delegate  of  the  Holy  See,  he  remained  faithful  to  the  end, 
throughout  that  crucial  period  of  our  history,  when  some 
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of  his   episcopal   brethren   proved    sadly   faithless    to    the 
friendly  professions  of  their  early  reception  of  the  Nuncio. 

This  worthy  Bishop  of  Ardfert,  on  whose  unswerving 
loyalty  to  the  Nuncio  the  historian  of  the  Nunciature 
bestows  this  high  commendation,  had  ruled  his  diocese 
during  many  years  in  the  most  trying  and  difficult  times — 
first  as  Vicar  Apostolic  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  next 
as  bishop  for  twelve  years  before  his  saintly  death  as  a 
martyr  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  triumphant  Cromwellians, 
at  Killarney,  in  1653.  Notwithstanding  those  signal  services, 
and  the  merits  of  a  long  and  laborious  life  spent  among  our 
Catholic  ancestors  in  Kerry,  not  so  very  long  ago,  it  is 
strange  and  surprising  how  completely  his  memory  had  fallen 
into  oblivion  amongst  us,  and  how  little  is  known  of  his  life 
and  history  either  in  local  or  even  family 2  tradition,  or  in  the 
general  history  of  Irish  Catholic  affairs  in  his  time.  Since 
I  first  got  some  few  and  faint  inklings  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Dr.  Kiccard  O'Connell,  I  have  been,  as  oppor- 
tunity served,  seeking  out  more  information  of  the  details 
of  his  history.  In  this  search  I  have  been  materially  assisted 
by  Mr.  Gustavus  F.  Hancock,  of  the  Public  Record  Office, 
London,  whose  acquaintance  I  happily  made  some  years 
ago,  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  last  volume  of  the 
valuable  series  of  Calendars  of  Documents,  Ireland,  of  which 
Mr.  Hancock  was  the  editor  in  succession  to  the  late 
Mr.  Sweetman,  who  died  before  his  work  of  editing  that 
volume  was  complete.  In  this  volume  is  contained  the 
'  Ecclesiastical  taxation  of  the  dioceses  of  Ireland,'  made 
in  and  after  1291,  the  deciphering  of  the  time-worn 
parchment  rolls  of  which  was  a  work  of  great  difficulty, 
especially  the  membranes  containing  the  taxation  of  the 
dioceses  of  Ardfert  and  Killaloe. 

When  I  had  read  the  portion  of  the  published  Taxatio, 
noting  the  valor  of  the  dignities,  benefices,  £c.,  of  the 
diocese  of  Ardfert,  I  was  able  to  judge  how  far  Mr.  Hancock 
had  improved  upon  the  readings  of  Mr.  Sweetman  as  he  had 

1  He  belonged  to  that  branch  of  the  O'Connell  Sept  in  Iverngh  from 
-which  the  famotis  Liberator  sprung  a  few  generations  later. 
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left  them ;  and  I  saw  at  once  that  his  elaborate  list  of 
corrigenda  was  a  great  advance  towards  a  correct  identifica- 
cation  of  the  ancient  churches,  &c.,  in  my  own  diocese. 
With  the  aid  of  these  corrigenda  I  succeeded  in  identifying 
with  few  exceptions,  the  ancient  rural  deaneries,  parish 
churches,  abbies,  &c.,  of  Ardfert  diocese,  and  I  sent  the  list 
I  made  out — with  the  modern  names,  to  Mr.  Hancock, 
for  which  he  thanked  me,  and  in  return  sent  me,  by 
official  authority,  a  free  copy  of  the  valuable  Calendar. 

Having  thus  made  the  acquaintance  of  so  accomplished 
an  archivist  as  Mr.  Hancock,  and  experienced  his  great 
kindness  in  this  matter,  I  told  him  of  my  quest  for  traces  of 
the  history  of  Dr.  Kiccard  O'Connell,  and  earnestly  requested 
his  assistance  therein  by  letting  me  know  of  any  references 
to  the  name  of  the  bishop  he  may  have  met  in  documents, 
foreign  or  domestic,  that  he  had  examined.  He  kindly  pro- 
mised, and  within  a  short  time  sent  me  interesting  extracts 
from  papers  in  the  Kecord  Offices,  which  may  be  styled  the 
archives  of  British  spydom,  containing  reports  and  informa- 
tions from  the  horde  of  spies  and  informers  employed  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  paid  by  the  British  Cabinets  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  trace  of  Dr.  O'Connell  I  got  from  Mr.  Hancock 
was  an  entry  of  his  name  in  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet,  or 
brochure,  in  old  French,  among  the  Carew  MSS.,  which  had 
been  sent  to  Lord  Carew,  about  1619,  from  Bordeaux,  by 
one  of  his  host  of  spies.  This  brochure  contained  a  list  of 
over  two  hundred  Irish  priests,  secular  and  regular,  who  had 
founded,  or  had  formed  part  in,  a  congregation  of  such  priests 
in  the  City  of  Bordeaux  between  the  years  1602  and  1617. 
The  spy's  letter  has  been  preserved,  and,  as  Mr.  Hancock 
sent  me  a  copy,  I  give  the  characteristic  document  as 
follows : — 

Right  Honbble  and  my  very  good  lorde  (Carew),  I  have 
wrythen  twoe  severale  lettres  unto  yr  ho1",  the  first  by  one 
Jhon  Gib  of  Lithe  [Leith],  sent  from  Bourdyous ;  the  secondc 
by  one  James  Well,  a  riche  merchante's  son  of  Edinburghe,  that 
I  delivered  him  in  Kochelle,  -with  a  book  printed  in  Bourdyous, 
the  a'uthoure,  Derby  M'Curthye,  together  \vith  a  tretise  delyvered 
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unto  O'Soulyven,  now  in  Spain :  the  book  discoveringe  the 
nombre  of  pristes  made  in  the  Colledge  of  Bourdious,  with  a 
proclamation  translated  out  of  Englshe  into  Freinshe,  eche  of 
them  being  printed  for  no  good  einde. 

(Signed)  JAMES  TOBIN. 

Mr.  Hancock  sent  me  the  entry  of  Dr.  O'Connell's  name 
as  he  found  it  in  the  list :  '  P.  Eickard  O'Connell,  prestre 
theologien,  Ardferten.'  The  diocese  being  designated,  I 
requested  my  kind  correspondent  to  send  me  the  names  of 
priests  marked  '  Ardferten '  on  the  pamphlet,  which  he  did 
without  delay.  I  found  the  number  to  be  twenty-one,  all 
the  names  of  old  and  respectable  families  within  our  ancient 
diocese  of  Ardfert,  except,  perhaps,  one  :  '  P.  Jacques  Valteri, 
prestre  theologien,  Ardferten.'  This  Ardfert  priest,  James 
FitzWalter,  was  very  probably  a  nephew  of  the  then  lately 
deceased  Bishop  of  Ardfert,  Dr.  Michael  FitzWalter,  who 
died  in  Spain  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1599;  and  who, 
though  the  family  belonged  to  the  City  of  Limerick,  had 
this  nephew  ordained  priest  for  his  own  diocese  of  Ardfert. 

How  numerous  must  have  been  the  priestly  exiles  from 
this  diocese  throughout  the  various  cities  and  colleges  of 
France,  Spain,  Belgium,  &c.,  at  this  time,  whereas  in  this 
one  congregation  of  Irish  priests  at  Bordeaux  we  find  that 
twenty-one  Ardfert  priests  had  been  educated,  or  ordained,  or 
sojourned  for  some  time  between  1602  and  1617,  to  prepare 
for  their  perilous  missions  at  home  in  Kerry  and  Desmond  ; 
nor  is  it  surprising  to  learn,  from  '  Propaganda  Papers  '  of  a 
later  date,  that  in  1633,  when  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
Propaganda  for  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Eiccard  O'Connell, 
then  Vicar  Apostolic,  to  the  episcopate,  it  was  stated  :— 

There  are  almost  an  hundred  priests,  secular  and  regular, 
in  the  diocese,  the  precise  number  being — secular  priests,  52,  6  of 
whom  are  doctors  in  sacred  theology  ;  12  Dominican  Fathers,  all 
preachers  or  professors  ;  7  Franciscans,  besides  lay  brothers,  &c.  ; 
1,  or  at  most  2,  priests  of  the  Order  of  St.  Bernard,  12  Augustinians, 
all  theologians  and  preachers. l 

From  this  authentic  statement  of  the  liberal  provision 
made  by  so  many  devoted  priests,  for  the  spiritual  wants 

1  Spicilegium  Ossoricme,  vol.  i.,  p.  184. 
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of  the  Catholic  people  in  the  diocese  of  Ardfert,  during  those 
calamitous  times,  when  every  Irish  priest  exercised  his 
ministry,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  life  or  liberty,  we  may 
justly  infer  that  other  dioceses  in  Ireland  were  similarly 
blessed  with  a  supply  of  priestly  labourers  for  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  faithful  Catholics  therein,  in  no  less  abundance. 
We  have  remarkable  evidence  of  this  in  that  chapter 1  of  his 
Catholic  History  in  which  Philip  O'Sullivan-Bere  eloquently 
describes  the  munificent  efforts  and  sacrifices  made  by 
kings,  princes,  nobles,  and  peoples  in  the  Catholic  nations 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  by  the  various  Orders  of  Clergy  and 
Eeligious  therein,  to  provide  spiritual  aid  for  the  Irish 
Catholics  at  home,  by  defraying  the  expenses  of  educating 
for  the  priesthood,  and  sending  back  to  Ireland,  when 
ordained  priests,  so  many  of  those  devoted  Irish  exiles,  with 
a  result  which  he  states  in  this  somewhat  exaggerated 
strain : — 

Itaque  in  religionibus,  seminariis,  et  etiam  parentum  expensis, 
Iberni  sacerdotes  et-religiosi  educati,  Iberniam  catervatim 
inundantes.  damnum  illud  quod  Angli  intulerunt,  religiosos 
domus  et  gymnasia  sacra  evertendo,  compensant  et  resarciunt, 
quamvis  non  omnino,  magna  tamen  exparte. 

Among  the  Colleges  which  sent  forth  those  returning 
'  crowds  '  of  devoted  priests,  that,  as  he  tells  in  rather  mixed 
metaphor,  like  '  surging  waves '  spread  over  Ireland,  he 
makes  special  mention  of  the  congregation  or  college  of 
Irish  priests  at  Bordeaux,  in  the  following  terms  :  '  Ac  certe 
Burdigalense  Seminarium  Cardinali  Francisco  Surdicensi 
Burdigalo  Archiepiscopo  Mecaenate  et  Dermisio  Mac  Carrha 
rectore,  incredibiles  fructus  diu  profert.'  To  this  reference 
in  the  text  to  the  Bordeaux  College,  the  editor  (Dr.  Mathew 
Kelly)  appends  this  interesting  note  :— 

Forty  Irish  priests  exiled  for  the  faith,  landed  at  Bordeaux 
about  the  year  1600.  They  gave  an  account  of  the  state  of 
Ireland  to  Florimond  Raimond,  which  he  published  in  his  History 
of  the  Heresies  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  They  had  no  regular 
college  at  Bordeaux,  until  Anne  of  Austria  established  one  by 

1  Historiae  G'atholicac,  torn,  iv.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  xvii. 
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letters  patent  in  1654.  Previously  to  that  time  they  had  the 
Church  of  St.  Eutropius,1  and  casual  revenues  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  forty  priests  or  students,  who  did  not,  however,  live 
in  community.  A  singular  event  first  attracted  the  royal  favour 
to  them.  During  the  troubles  of  Anne  of  Austria's  regency  the 
King  of  Spain  sent  5,000  Irish  troops  to  aid  the  rebels  (the 
Ormists  of  Bordeaux).  A  detachment  under  the  command  of 
Colonels  M'Carthy  and  O'Scanlon,  was  advancing  to  Bordeaux, 
when  they  were  met  by  the  Eev.  Cornelius  O'Scanlon  and  Dermot 
M'Carthy,  Superiors  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastical  body  in  that  city, 
and  brothers  respectively  of  the  two  Colonels.  The  result  of  the 
interview  was  that  the  Colonels  resolved  not  only  to  stand  neutral 
themselves,  but  to  use  their  influence  with  the  other  detachments 
of  their  countrymen.  Word  was  sent  to  Colonel  Dillon  and  to 
another  commander  in  Perigord,  who  adopted  the  same  course, 
and  neither  the  promises  nor  threats  of  the  Spanish  officers  could 
induce  them  to  fight  against  the  Regent's  troops.  Anne  rewarded 
this  conduct  by  endowing  the  seminary.3 

Long  before  this  endowment  was  made,  or  the  Irish 
College  of  Bordeaux  was  regularly  established  under  these 
very  interesting  circumstances,  the  congregation  of  Irish 
priests  alluded  to  in  this  note,  and  commended  so  highly  by 
Philip  O'Sullivan-Bere,  for  having,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  illustrious  Cardinal  de  Sourdis,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
and  the  presidency  of  a  noble  Irish  priest,  Father  Dermot 
MacCarthy  of  Muskerry — who  had  founded  it  some  years 
before  he  wrote  his  Catholic  History — '  long  borne  incredible 
fruit '  in  the  education  of  Irish  exile  priests,  issued  this 
pamphlet  or  brochure  as  an  appeal  to  the  charitable  to 
enable  its  members  to  provide  support  and  maintenance 
for  the  large  number  of  Irish  exile  priests  and  students, 
who  had  applied  for  succour  in  any  way.  To  render  this 
appeal  more  effective,  a  full  list  is  given  of  the  priests  or 
other  Irish  refugees,  who  had  been,  'received,  supported  or 
educated '  at  the  expense  of  the  congregation  during  the 
early  years  of  its  existence,  from  1602  to  1617. 

I  had  already  received  the  names  of  the  priests  of  the 

1  This  Church  of  St.  Eutropius,  the  gift  of  the  generous  Cardinal  de  Sourdis, 
remained  the  ^    operty  of  the  Irish  College  of  Bordeaux  until  179:3, when  a  law 
was  passed  ordering  the  sale  of  all  pi  .perty  belonging  to  '  subjects  of  nations  at 
war  with  France.'     The  church  was  then  sold,  but  the  college  itself  escaped 
confiscation  at  the  time 

2  Notice  sur  le  Se/ninaife  College  dcs  Irlatidals  a  Bordeaux. 
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Ardfert  diocese  who  had  thus  partaken  of  the  generous 
hospitality  of  the  Congregation,  and  I  wished  to  ascertain 
the  names  of  the  exile  priests  from  other  dioceses  in  Ireland, 
who  had,  in  like  manner,  been  partakers  of  its  noble  charity. 
I,  therefore,  requested  Mr.  Hancock  to  procure  a  complete 
copy  of  the  brochure  as  it  lay  in  the  Record  Office,  offering 
to  pay  the  expense.  He  very  kindly  undertook  to  send  such 
a  transcript ;  but  like  a  generous  son  of  Wexford  as  he  is, 
would  accept  no  payment.  He  carefully  collated  the  copy 
with  the  printed  original,  and  made  needful  corrections 
where  the  copyist  was  at  fault.  It  is  a  very  important 
document,  full  of  interest  to  an  Irish  priest,  from  beginning 
to  end,  containing  the  names  of  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
priests,  secular  and  regular,  from  several  dioceses  in  Ireland, 
chiefly  from  all  the  dioceses  of  Munster,  except  Killaloe,  who 
had  been  exiles  from  home  and  family  and  country,  because 
they  loved  their  faith  more  than  fatherland,  during  the 
woeful  period  of  the  proscription  and  persecution  of  the 
Catholic  people  of  Ireland,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  and  the  early  years  of  that  of  the  wretched 
James  the  Pedant. 

It  was  truly  a  fearful  exodus — that  of  so  many  thousands 
of  the  noblest,  the  bravest,  and  the  best  of  an  ancient 
Catholic  nation,  driven  forth,  for  conscience'  sake,  wanderers 
over  the  face  of  Europe,  '  in  want,  distressed,  and  afflicted,' 
of  whom,  alas  !  in  many  cases,  '  the  world' — whose  charity 
they  sought,  but  found  not — '  was  not  worthy.' 

All  honour  to  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  its  clergy  and  people, 
against  whom  such  reproach  lies  not,  who  welcomed  and 
succoured  those  afflicted  exiles  of  Erin,  who  had,  in  large 
numbers,  craved  its  hospitality,  and  special  honour  to  its 
illustrious  Archbishop,  Cardinal  De  Sourdis,  who  was  the 
munificent  patron  of  this  congregation  of  Irish  priests, 
organized  and  maintained  by  the  zealous  and  devoted 
Father  Dermot  (MacCallaghan)  MacCarthy,  of  Muskerry, 
in  concert  with  other  devoted  refugee  priests  who  were  his 
colleagues  in  founding  and  supporting  this  excellent  insti- 
tution for  many  years  before  the  afterwards  famous  Irish 
College  of  Bordeaux  was  regularly  organized  or  endowed. 

VOL.  V.  2  K 
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From   the   statement    in   Old   French   prefixed   in   the 
brochure  to  the  catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  priests  who 
had  been  aided  in  any  way  by  this  congregation,  we  learn 
that  many  of  them  had  already  gone  back  to  Ireland,  and 
had  been  long  labouring  there,  'constantly  and  courageously 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  with  a  success  greatly  blessed 
by  God,  in  the  maintenance  and  propagation  of  the  Catholic 
faith.'     Among  those  who  had  thus  returned  to  labour  on 
the  Irish  mission,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  or  liberties, 
were    at   least    two    priests    of    the    diocese    of    Ardfert, 
viz.,  Dr.  Kickard  O'Connell,  who  was  Vicar-General  there 
in  1610,  and  Father  Edward  Eice,  who   was  reported  by 
one   of   the  official  spies   to  be   working   on    the    Ardfert 
mission  in  1613,  according  to  a  *  List  of  sundry  priests  in 
county  Kerry  '  in  that  year,  contained  in  a  MS.  in  Library 
T.C.D.      There   may   have    been    other   priests   who   had 
returned   to  the    Ardfert   mission,   in   like   manner,   from 
Bordeaux,   whose    names   are    in    this    catalogue,   but   of 
whose  labours  there  we  have  no  record.     When  this  inter- 
esting brochure  finds  a  place,  as  it  richly  deserves,  in  the 
pages  of  our  I.  E.  EECOED,  and  when  the  names  of  those 
devoted  priests,  on  its  catalogue,  from  the  various  dioceses 
to  which  they  belonged,  will  be  carefully  scanned  in  those 
dioceses,  I  trust  that  the  presence  of  some,  perhaps  of  many 
of  them,  who  had  partaken  of  the   charity  of  this  Bordeaux 
congregation,  and  had  returned  in  the  early  years  of  the 
seventeenth   century,   to   labour  on  the  Irish  missions  at 
home,   may  be  traced  and   ascertained    by   some   clerical 
readers  in  the  several  dioceses.     I  have  no  doubt  that,  were 
the  history  known  of  those  returned  priestly  exiles,  who, 
during  those  years  of  fearful  proscription,  when  the  execu- 
tioner, at  the  behest  of  English  heresy,  was  actively  at  work, 
and  the  scaffold '  ran  red '  '  with  the  blood  of  Irish  missionary 
priests,'  '  had  borne  the  burden  of  the  day  and  the  heats/  in 
labouring  'constantly  and  courageously  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord  '  at  home  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  found  that  some, 
perhaps  many,   of    the   priests  named   on    this  Bordeaux 
catalogue,    had,   after    their   devoted    labours   in   Ireland, 
suffered  imprisonment   and   death  for  the  Catholic  faith, 
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and  had  thereby  attained  the  martyrs'  glorious  crown,  like 
many  of  their  priestly  brethren  had  done  long  before  and 
long  after  the  date  of  this  catalogue.  Hence,  when  conning 
over  the  names  of  those  heroic  Irish  priests,  who,  under  the 
auspices  of  this  noble  congregation  in  Bordeaux,  were 
prepared  and  ready  to  imperil  their  liberties  and  their  lives 
for  the  *  maintenance  and  propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith  ' 
in  Ireland,  I  feel  disposed  to  address  them,  as  St.  Philip 
Xeri  once  addressed  some  clerical  students  in  Rome,  who 
were  preparing  for  the  English  mission,  where  many 
Catholic  priests  had  already  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Elizabeth's  reign  ;  and  with  all  due  reverence  and  affection 
I  salute  them  :  Salvete  flores  martyrum. 

DENIS  O'DoNOGHUE,  P.IY,  M.E.I, A. 

[COPY.] 

STATE  PAPEKS,  Ireland,  1615-1625. 
Number  733,  vol.  235,  55. 

On  title  page  was  printed:  c  CATALOGUE  -DE  QUELQUES  CLEROS.' 
in  large  letters,  with  the  rest  of  first  paragraph  as  far  as  '  Eomaine.' 

At  foot  the  imprint :  A.  Bordeaus,  Par  Pierre  de  la  Court, 
Kue  Sainct  Jammes,  1619. 

CATALOGUE  de  quelques  clercs  ecclesiastiques  Hibernois,  qui 
ont  este  receus,  nourris  et  eslevez  aux  lettres  en  la  regulierc 
congregation,  establie  par  Monseigneur  Fillustrissime  et  reveren- 
dissime  Cardinal  de  Sourdis,  Archevesque  de  Bordeaux,  Primat  d' 
Aquitaine,  <fcc.,  en  la  ville  et  cite  de  Bordeaux  depuis  seize  ans  : 
lo  nombre  desquels  s'est  tellement  acreu,  quils  se  sont  despartis,  les 
ims  a  Tkolose,  Cahors,  Aux,  et  Agen,  exilez  de  leur  pays,  pour  la 
foy  catholique,  apostolique,  et  Eomaine. 

Premierement  Dermitius  Cartseus  Prestre  de  Muscry,  du 
diocese  de  Corque,  ville  et  cite  d'  Hirlande,  fut  autheur  de  la 
Congregation  d'iceux,  Hibernois,  Pan  1602  au  mois  de  Septembre, 
en  la  ville  de  Bordeaux,  soubs  les  auspices,  ayde,  faveur,  et 
authority  de  Monseigneur  le  Cardinal  de  Sourdis,  &c.  A  1'imita- 
tion  duquel  plusieurs  autres  fidelles  chrestiens  les  ont  charitable- 
inent  assistez,  ja9oit  qu'ils  eussent  este  bannis  de  leur  pays,  et 
entierement  desnues  de  moyens  et  commoditez  temporelles  ; 
lesquels,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  et  1'  ayde  de  leur  bien-facteurs  ont 
si  heureusement  reussy,  que  travaillans  continuellemsnt  et 
courageusement  en  la  vigne  de  sa  divine  Ma j este,  ils  ont  monstre, 
et  font  voir  journellement,  Dieu  benist  grandement  leur  travaux 
en  Hirlande,  a  la  manutention  et  propagation  de  la  religion 
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orthodoxe  :  les  noms,  fonctions,  et  qualitez  des  confreres  do 
laquelle  sont  cy  dessous  escrites. 

Pere  Eugenius  Cartaeus  du  diocese  de  Cluanen  ?  abbe  de 
Fermoy,  qui  a  este  superieur  du  college  Hibernois  dix  ou  douze 
ans  ti  St.  Jacques  de  Gallice. 

Pere  Patrice  Commerforde,  du  diocese  de  Vatterfordien, 
Augustin  Reforme. 

Frere  Thomas  Butler,  fils  du  Baron  de  Dunebuine  du  diocese 
de  Cassellen. 

P.  Bernard  Ogouanus,  prestre  theologien  Brenen. 

P.  Jacques  Quine,  prestre  casuiste  Meden. 

P.  Gueillaume  Donate,  prestre  casuiste  Meden. 

P.  Maurice  Oduley,  docteur  en  theologie  Ossorion. 

P.  Pierre  Stang,  Jesuiste,  Vabterfordien. 

P.  Jean  Copingere,  theologien,  Vatterfordien. 

P.  Jean  Murty,  prestre  casuiste,  Vatterfordien. 

P.  Pierre  Nellius,  prestre  casuiste,  Vatterfordien. 

P.  Patrice  Vodlog,  prestre  casuiste,  Vatterfordien. 

P.  Gaspar  Vodlog,  recollect,  Vatterfordien. 

P.  Nicolas  Strang,  recollect,  Vatterfordien. 

P.  Jacques  Vallois,  Capucin.  Vatterfordien. 

Monsieur  Lourens  Strang,  docteur  en  medecine,  Vatterfor. 

P.  Geofroy  Kettring,  docteur  en  theologie,  Vatterfor. 

P.  Bernard  Lonergan,  theologien,  prestre  et  abbe,  Vatterfordien 

P.  Edmond  Hore,  prestre  theologien,  Vatterfordien 

P.  Jean  M'ernin,  prestre  casuiste.  Vatterfordien. 

P.  Thomas  Pover,  prestre  theologien,  Vatterfordien. 

P.  Jacques  Maddan,  recollect,  Vatterfordien. 

P.  Guillaume  Oriurdan,  abbe,  Vatterfordien  (O'Riordan).1 

Frere  Guillaume  Duly,  Vatterfordien. 

Frere  Richard  Benet,  Vatterfordien. 

F.  Patrice  Layles,  Vatterfordien  (Lawless?). 

F.  Jean  Strang,  Vatterfordien. 

F.  Jacques  Butler,  Vatterfordien. 

F.  Guillaume  Pouer,  Vatterfordien. 

P.  Jean  Archer,  Jacobin  reforme,  Kilkinen. 

P.  Jean  Fox,  Jacobin  reforms,  Limiricen. 

P.  Thomas  Ly,  Jacobin  reforme,  Ardferten  (Lee:1). 

P.  Guillaume  Harrault,  Jacobin  reforme, Limiricen (Harrold?). 

P.  Jean  Laualin,  Augustin  reforme,  Corcagen. 

P.  Tadee  Desmond,  Augustin  reforme,  Corcagen. 

P.  Maurice  Oconnel,  dudit  ordre,  Ardferten. 

P.  Dermitius  Hylan,  dudit  ordre,  Vexfordien. 

P.  Pierre  Bouteler,  docteur  en  theologie,  Cassellen. 

P.  Jacques  Kearney,  prestre,  Cassellen. 

P.  Edmond  Vin,  prestre  theologien,  Cassellen. 

1  I  have  given  the  modern  name  in  parentheses  in  some  cases,  where  the 
old  form  was  doubtful. 
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P.  Denys  Otierna,  prestre,  Cassellen. 

F.  Edourd  Bouteler,  Cassellen. 

P.  David  Bourg,  prestre  theologien,  Cassellen. 

P.  Joseph  Everaid,  religieux,  Cassellen. 

P.  Jean  Otierna,  Cassellen  (O'Tierny). 

F-  Jean  Bouteler,  Cassellen. 

F.  Thomas  Hoiphiman,  Cassollen  (Ileffernan?). 

P.  Robert  Vals,  Vatterfordien  (Walsh?). 

F.  Gerard  Yals,  Vatterfordien  (Walsh  ?;. 

P.  Pierre  Bray,  recollect,  Vatterfordien. 

F.  Marc  Pourcel,  Vatterfordien. 

Monsieur  Maurice  de  la  Roche,  docteur  en  medecine,  Vatter- 
fordien. 

P.  Jacques  Forest,  docteur  en  theologie,  Vatterfordien. 

F.  Richard  Forest,  Vatterfordien. 

P.  Constantin  Daniel,  prestre  theologien,  Cassellen. 

P.  Richard  Oconnel,  prestre  theologien,  Ardferten. 

P.  Maurice  Hourly,  docteur  en  theologie,  Limiricen  (Hurley?). 

F.  Thomas  Kearney,  Limiricen. 

P.  Dermitius  Callanan,  docteur  en  theologie,  Rossen 

P.  Tadee  Hourly,  theologien  et  abbe,  Rossen  (Hurley?). 

P.  Jacques  Otuahy,  recollect,  Rossen. 

P.  Malachi  Ohart,  prestre  theologien,  Rossen. 

P.  Daniel  Carteus,  prestre  theologien,  Rossen. 

P.  Patrice  Ohanraty,  docteur  en  theologie,  Dunen,  et  vicaire 
general  du  sainct  Siege  de  deux  Eveschez  en  Hyrlande. 

P.  Thomas  Duin,  prestre  casuiste,  Meden. 

P.  Jacques  Dilan,  prestre,  casuiste,  Meden. 

P.  Patrice  Duff,  prestre  et  prieur  de  Houlpatrique,  Meden. 

P.  Denys  Ogibinni,  prestre  casuiste,  Meden. 

P.  Guillaume  Shergold,  prestre  casuiste,  Meden. 

P.  Patrice  Oduhaighe,  prestre  casuiste,  Ultonien. 

P.  Denys  Omvelan,  prestre  casuiste,  Ultonien. 

P.  Eugenius  Cauel,  prestre,  Ultonien. 

P.  Arturus  O'Gallachuir,  prestre  de  la  grande  Observance, 
Ultonien. 

P.  Bernard  Ocahasy,  prestre,  Ultonien. 

Frere  Pierre  Quearms,  de  1'ordredes  Feuillans,  Ultonien, 

P.  Andreu  Rothus,  prestre  theologien,  Tuarnen. 

P.  Michael  Rothus,  prestre  theologien,  Kildarien. 

P.  Gualterus  Geralderip,  prestre  theologien  et  abbe,  Kildare. 

P.  Jacques  Vitus,  prestre  casuiste,  Kildarien. 

P.  Jacques  Valteri.  prestre  theologien,  Ardferten. 

P.  Robert  Barry,  docteur  et  theologie  et  abbe,  Cluanen. 

P.  Phillippe  Barry,  prestre  theologien,  Cluanen 

P.  Richard  Barry,  prestre  casuiste,  Corcagen. 

P.  Gerard  Chelgot,  prestre  casuiste,  Cluanen  (M'Elligott?). 

P.  Thomas  Virlinge,  prestre  casuiste,  Cluanen. 
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P.  Maurice  Herbert,  prestre  theologien,  Limiricen, 

F.  Guillaume  Fild,  Limiricen. 

P.  Phillippe  Mearry,  prestre  theologien,  Limiricen. 

P.  Charles  O'Mulrian,  prestre  theologien,  Limiricen. 

P.  Eugenius  O'Griffy,  prestre  casuiste,  Tuamen. 

P.  Jean  Joyse,  prestre  casuiste,  Ossorien. 

P.  Jean  Nicolai,  prestre  theologien,  Ossorien. 

F.  Maurice  Queuenac,  Vexfordien  (Cavanagh  ?). 

P.  Cornelius  Omurisan,  prestre  theologien,  [Tltonien. 

P.  Patrice  ITamling,  prestre  casuiste,  Dublinen. 

P.  Henry  Plunket,  prestre  casuiste,  Meden. 

P.  Eichard  Gerrott,  prestre  casuiste,  Kildarien. 

P.  Charles  O'Colla,  prestre  et  prieur,  Meden. 

P.  Philippe  Kearney,  prestre,  Cluanen. 

P.  Gelatius  O'Kenraghta,  prestre  casuiste,  Ardferten. 

P.  Thomas  de  la  Roche,  prestre  casuiste,  Gorcagen. 

P.  David  de  la  Roche,  prestre  theologien,  Corcagen. 

P.  Estienne  de  la  Roche,  prestre  theologien  et  abbe,  Corcagen. 

P.  Oliver  Martel,  prestre  theologien,  Corcagen. 

P.  Florence  Cartaeus,  docteur  en  theologie,  Cluanen,  et  pro- 

tonotaire  apostolique. 
P.  Roger  Skyddy,  prestre,  Corcagen. 
P,  Patrice  Rauly,  prestre,  Corcagen  (Rawley  ?). 
P.  Dermitius  Glauine,  prestre,  Cluanen  (Glavin). 
P.  Tadee  O'Riurdam,  prestre,  Corcagen, 
P.  Eugenius  Callachan,  prestre  casuiste,  Cluanen. 
P.  Daniel  O'Mahuny,  prestre  theologien,  liosscn. 
P.  Eugenius  Cartacus,  prestre  theolo^ien,  Corcagen. 
P.  Gerard  Dilon,  theologien,  Ardferten. 
Frere  Thomas  Lacy,  Limiricen. 
P.  Thomas  Coel,  prestre,  Meden, 
Frere  Tadee  Suliuan,  Limiricen. 
P.  Robert  Gerrot,  recollect,  Kilkenien. 
P.  Robert  Geochagan,  recollect,  Meden. 
P.  Chrystophle  Nugent,  recollect,  Meden. 
Frere  Jean  Martel,  Corcagen. 
F.  Patrice  Johns,  Rossen. 
F.  Cheallachan  Cartaeus,  Cluan. 
F  Richard  David,  Ardferten. 
F.  Bernard  O'Conour,  Ardferten. 
F.  Thomas  Eustace,  Kildarien. 
F.  Chrystophle  Meaghe,  Corcagen. 
F.  Tadee  Hegan,  Cluanen. 
P.  Daniel  Macteige,  prestre,  Ardferten. 
F.  Maurice  Macteige,  Ardferten. 
F.  Malachie  Ohally,  Limiricen. 
F.  Gerard  Bedlo,  Meden. 
P.  Dudee,  prestre,  Dublinen. 
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F.  Nicholas  Virling,  prestre,  Cluanen. 

F.  Guillaume  Macthomas,  Cluaen. 

P.  Edmond  Valsh  Carmelit,  Kilken. 

F.  Cornelius  O'Dryscoil,  Rosscii. 

F.  Thomas  O'Dryscol,  Rossen. 

F.  Daniel  Ohualachan,  Ardl'rrtcn. 

F.  Thad<:e  Desmond,  Gorcagen. 

F.  Malachie  Lein,  Corcagen. 

F.  Daniel  Desmond,  (Corcagen. 

F.  Jean  Ocollan,  Rossen. 

F.  Florence  Mahuny,  Rossen. 

F.  Denys  Fitz-Guillaume,  Cluanen. 

F.  Denys  Lea,  Cluanen. 

F,  Daniel  Carty,  Rossen. 

F.  Charle  Carty,  Ardferten. 

F.  Patrice  Hialihy,  Cluanen  (Herlihy). 

F.  Thomas  Joys,  Kilkinien. 

F.  Claude  Nersin,  Raghlinen. 

F.  Tadee  Corcoran,  Ultonien. 

F.  Alexandre  Flemin,  Ultonien. 

F.  Patrice  Ohagan,  Ultonien. 

F.  Tadee  Cornelii,  Cluanen. 

F.  Richard  Corbally,  Corcagen 

F.  Alanus  Lein,  Ardferten. 

F.  Jean  Conuay,'  Vexfordien, 

P.  Thomas  Gough,  recollect.  Dublinien. 

F.  George  Galuay,  Corcagen. 

F,  Patrice  Galluay,  Corcagen. 

F.  Tadee  Donouan,  Ptossen. 

F,  Laurens  Flemin,  Ultonien. 

F.  Philip  O'Suillivan,  Ardferten. 

F.  Gerard  Geraldin,  Ardferten. 

F.  Niel  Oglacan,  Ultonien. 

F.  Charle  O'Dohirty,  Ultonien. 

F,  Jean  O'Duly,  Ardfert. 

P.  Jacques  Hiky,  prestre,  Rossen. 

F   Patrice  Oshiel,  Ultonien. 

F,  Rainald  Hurly,  Limiricen. 

F.  Dermice  Morroghu,  Cluanen  (Murphy). 

F.  Thomas  O'Colla,  Meden. 

F.  Tadee  O'Hiniphan,  Rossen. 

F.  Manutius  Heneus,  Ultonien. 

F.  Charle  Conrius,  Tuamen  CConroy?). 

F.  Jean  Greaddy,  Corcagen  (Grady). 

F.  Charle  Queuanagh,  Vexfordien  (Kavanigh?). 

F.  Jacques  Patrice,  Killaoen. 

F.  Denys  Hostin,  Corcagen. 

F.  Tadee  O'Challachan,  Corcagen. 

F,  Robert  Barry,  Cluanen. 
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F.  Manutius  O'Trenir,  Ultonien. 

P.  Jean  de  la  Roche,  prestre,  Corcagen. 

F.  Demitius  Scannall,  Ardferten. 

F.  Daniel  Desmond,  Corcagen, 

P.  Eduard  Eyse,  prestre  casuiste,  Ardferten. 

F.  Edmond  de  la  Eoche,  Eossen. 

F,  Cornelius  Suillivan,  Corcagen, 

V.  Dermitius  Falvey,  Ardferten . 

F.  Denys  Dermitii,  Corcagen. 

F.  Bernard  Tadee,  Lltonien. 

F.  Philip  Kinte,  Corcagen. 

F.  Jean  Cromin,  Cluanejn. 

P.  Fergallus  Hegan,  Conacten. 

F.  Artus  Levy,  Corcagcn. 

F.  PaMpi  O'Donnila,  Ultonien. 

F.  Eugemii  Greadly,  Limiricen. 

F.  Thomas  Purcel,  Cluanen. 

F.  Nicolas  Harrys,  Dublinen, 

P,  Ambrosius  Caruil,  Eossen  (Carrol?). 

F.  Dormerus,  Vexfordien. 

F.  Thomas  Carruil,  Eossen  (Carrol). 

F.  Maurice  O'Connour,  prestre,  Corcagen. 

F.  Sylvester  Plunket,  Meden. 

F.  Luke  Sarsfield,  Dublinen. 

F.  Cornelius  Leyne,  Cluanen, 

F.  Edmond  Barry,  Cluanen. 

F.  Dermitius  Cartaeus.  Cluanen, 

F.  Guillaume  Comin,  Cassellen. 

F.  Tadce  Cornelii,  Corcagen. 

F.  Gerard  Bouler,  Ardferten 

F,  Jean  Butler,  Cassellen. 

F.  Thomas  Eustace,  Kildarien. 

F.  Charles  Cartaaus  Ardferten.  1  Total,  215. 

Ceste  congregation  a  tousiours  eu  les  exercices  de  charite  en 
quelque  particuliere  recommendation,  leur  maison  seruant  la  plus- 
part  du  temps  de  retraite  a  toute  sorte  de  personnes,  Catholiques 
Pelerins,  et  autres  :  et  encores  a  plusieurs  pauvres  Eeligieux  et 
Seculiers  de  leur  nation  lors  qu'ils  passent  ;  ;i  1'entretenement 
desquels  elle  se  sent  tous  les  jours  plus  foulee,  et  despendpresque 
plus  chasque  annee,  que  non  pas  pour  la  nourriture  et  entretien 
de  tous  ceux  desquels  les  noms  sont  couchez  en  ce  present  cata- 
logue, quoy  qu'en  grand  nombre. 

Finis. 

NOTE.— Tli o  nuinliprs  marked  for  different  dioceses  arc  ;  Cork,  30  ;  AYatorford, 
28  and  2  M.Ds.  ;  Cloyne,  23;  Ardfert,  21  ;  Ross.  IS  ;  Meath,  15;  Cashel,  14  ; 
Limerifk.  13;  Ossory,  7;  Dublin.  Wcxford.  and  Kildare,  5  each;  Tiiam,  3; 
Ccmnaught,  1  ;  Killaloe,  1  ;  Ulster  (dioceses  not  marked),  19. 

1  "Written  on  margin. 
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WAS   ST.  AUGUSTINE   AN   EVOLUTIONIST? 

IN  two  recent  numbers  of  the  I.E.  KECORD *  opposite 
answers  were  given  to  this  question.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  these  two  articles,  and  a  third,  in  May,  the  studious 
reader  will  find  ready  to  his  hand  sufficient  materials  to 
enable  him  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  decision.  I  shall, 
therefore,  confine  my  references,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
pages  of  the  I.  E.  KECORD,  merely  completing  a  few  of  the 
extracts-  But  we  must  start  with  a  definite  idea  of  what 
evolution  means,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  terminology 
of  the  De  Genesi  ad  Littercon. 

Evolution. — The  definitions  quoted  -  are  confessedly 
inadequate,  and  the  one  constructed  from  them  by 
Father  Coakley  is  so  vague  and  diluted,  that  no  genuine 
evolutionists  would  accept  it.  The  various  schools  even  of 
theistic  evolutionists  cannot  agree  to  a  common  definition. 
What,  then,  shall  we  do  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can 
only  describe  the  system  by  its  most  generally  recognised 
features;  namely,  mutable,  transformed,  and  derived  species.3 

THE    TERMINOLOGY   OF    THE    '  DE    GENESI   AD   LITTERAM  ' 

1.  Creation. — This  term  is  used  for  the  two  creations  so 
often   mentioned  in  these  papers,   although  the  second  is 
only  the  visible  reproduction  of  the  first.    But  the  husband- 
man is  not  a  creator,4  because  he  only  works  on  materials 
created  by  God. 

2.  Conservation. — Our  saint  says  : — 5 

God  is  not  like  a  builder,  who,  having  built  a  house,  goes  his 
way,  and  leaves  it  to  itself.  No,  for  the  world  could  not  last  a 

!Feb.,  April,  18'H). 

-  Page  3-14. 

:t  I  said  that  St.  Aug-ustine  never  uses  the  word  evolution  in  any  srrse,  and 
Father  Coakley  admits  this  (p.  3.">o).  Here,  then,  is  an  evolutionist  that  knew 
not  the  very  term  !  He  knew  the  bird  came  from  the  egg,  the  ear  of  corn 
from  the  grain,  the  oak  from  the  acorn  ;  but  he  does  not  call  this  evolution. 
Fvon  if  he  did,  it  would  be  no  proof  that  he  thought  a  sheep  was  evolved  from 
a  plant,  or  man's  body  from  an  ape. 

*  ix.  26 
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single  moment  if  God  withdrew  His  direction.  Hence,  when 
the  Lord  says,  '  My  Father  worketh  until  now,'  He  means  a 
certain  continuation  of  His  work,  by  which  He  preserves  and 
administers  the  whole  creation.  It  might  be  otherwise  under- 
stood if  He  had  said  '  operates  now.'  In  that  case  we  need  not 
understand  it  as  of  the  continuation  of  His  work.  But  it  is  quite 
otherwise  when  lie  says  '  until  now.'  This  is  from  the  time  of 
His  work  in  creating  all  things  .  .  .  Hence  it  is  manifest  that, 
if  God  ceased  a  single  day  from  the  work  of  ruling  what  Ho 
created,  they  would  instantly  lose  the  natural  activities  by  which 
they  move  and  vegetate  so  as  to  be  natures  at  all,  and  to  con- 
tinue in  the  genus  to  which  each  belongs  ;  they  would  even 
cease  to  exist  at  all. 

3.  Eationes  causales. — In  the  first  creation  they  are  real 
entities,  but  immaterial  and  invisible.1     They  are,  therefore, 
\vithout  activity  for  any  material  effect ;  but,  even  if  endowed 
with  active  powers,  they  could  not  produce  new  species. 
In  the  second  creation  they  are  both  active  and  passive. 
For  instance,  seeds,  acted  upon  by  earth,  heat,  and  moisture, 
germinate  and  spring  up  into  the  flora  we  behold,  and  the 
same  holds  for  the  fauna. 

4.  Species. — God  created  immediately  species  bntiistirpes, 
as  in  the  case  of  man,  endowing  them  with  powers  to  pro- 
duce individuals  of   their  kind  to  perpetuate  the  species. 
Thus : 2  '  The  elements  of  this  corporeal  world  have  their 
definite  forces  .  .  .  Hence  wheat  cannot  produce  beans,  or 
beans  wheat;  cattle  cannot  produce  men,  or  men  cattle.' 3 

5.  Mediate  Creation. — St.  Augustine  does  not  recognise 
this  at  all.     On  the  contrary,  he  has  a  special  dissertation 4 
to  prove  that  these  second  causes  cannot  be  called  deputed 
creators  or  creators  in  any  sense;  and  that  God  by  conserva- 


1  Page  104. 

2  Page  108. 

:{For  species  he  often  uses  the  word  crcaturae,  but  more  generally  naturae 
(see  pp.  105,  109,  350,  351,  352).  'Ipsarum  enim  nnfiinu-Knt  Dnis  <>>t .  aucfor 
et  conditor  '  (ii.  30).  '  Ut  in  nut  mis  uulla  sit  quae  non  ah  illo  sit'  (viii.  II). 
'Conditionem  spirituals  et  intellectualis  creainrtir  .  .  .  In  qua  >i«(i(r<t  \n\c\\\- 
guntur  omnes  Angeli  .  .  .  Quia  non  primo  cognovit  rationalis  creatura  .  .  . 
Ut  prius  riant  in  cognitione  rationalis  crcatnrae,  ac  deinde  in  genere  suo  .  .  . 
Deinde  coelum  factum  est,  utessetipsa  coeli  crtatnva  in  genere  proprio.  Sic  ct 
dit-cretio  vel  species  aquarum  atque  ten-arum,  sic.  naturae  Mgnoram  et  arborum, 
sic  luminaria  coeli,  sic  animantia  orta  exaquis  et  terra  (ii.  1G), 
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tion,  is  the  real  and  sole  Creator.  We  have  already  seen1 
what  a  very  low  degree  of  causation  he  allows  to  second 
causes,  and  we  know  that  conservation  is  an  immediate  act 
of  God,  of  which  no  creature  is  capable.  What  an  immense 
field  of  creationism  this  opens  up. 

G.  Various  terms. — In  the  De  Genesi  ad  Litteram  the 
saint  makes  free  use  of  abbreviations  and  equivalents.  Thus 
he  uses  carnaliter,  ratuHudi.trr,  potent  ia  liter  for  r a  Hones 
causales.  He  calls  the  first  creation  the  invisible,  '  omnia 
simul,  quando  factus  est  dies,  sexdierum,  a  quo  Deus  requie- 
vit.'  The  second  creation  he  calls  the  visible,  'non  omnia 
simul,  in  suo  tempore,  per  temporum  moras,  per  numeros 
temporum,  in  quibus  adhuc  operator.1 

Let  us  now  apply  our  selected  test  to  the  Augustinian 
extracts  contained  in  the  three  articles  already  indicated. 
That  this  test  is  perfectly  fair  and  unquestionable,  is  clear 
from  Darwin's  and  Huxley's  definitions  of  evolution,2  which 
contain,  or  certainly  imply,  the  mutability,,  transforma- 
tion, and  derivation  of  species.  Herbert  Spencer's  abstract 
definition  could  be  of  no  practical  use  to  us  in  a  concrete 
question.  The  question  before  us  regards  altogether  this 
visible  organized  universe  in  which  we  live,  not  any  mere 
abstraction.  Have  the  species  we  see  around  us  been  evolved 
from  other  species,  or  even  from  a  few  primordial  germs  ? 
this  is  the  question  raised  by  evolution ;  did  St.  Augustine 
answer  Yes,  is  the  question  now  before  ourselves. 

The  Augustinian  passage  most  relied  on  by  evolutionists 
is  that  beginning  sicut  autem?  But  the  studious  reader  can 
easily  see  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  technical 
evolution  in  the  passage.  The  material  seed  of  the  second 
creation  is  compared  to  the  immaterial  rationes  of  the  first ; 
the  former  germinates  and  develops  into  a  beautiful  tree, 
but  of  its  own  kind  ;  the  latter  is  developed  into  visible 
forms,  but  of  their  own  kind,  too,  as  we  see  constantly 
repeated  in  these  extracts :  where  does  evolution  come  in 
here  ?  The  comparison  was  meant  to  illustrate  how  things 
very  great  and  beautiful  may  be  contained  potentially  in 

1  Page  107 .  2  Page  34 1.  «  Page  35 1 . 
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things  very  small  and  imperceptible,  not  how  one  species 
may  produce  another,  or  how  one  primordial  germ  may 
produce  several  species.  The  question  of  the  activity  or 
inactivity  of  the  invisible  rationes  does  not  come  in  here  at 
all ;  but  we  must  not  forget  the  saint's  warning ]  against 
pressing  the  analogy  of  seeds  too  far.  There  is  after  this 
extract  a  comment  so  full  of  confusion  that  one  wonders 
how  so  able  a  man  could  have  penned  it. 

In  the  extract  itself,  and  still  more,  in  the  context,  the 
two  creations  are  kept  perfectly  distinct;  but  here  the  writer 
confounds  them,  attributes  to  the  second  what  only  belongs 
to  the  first,  turns  the  immaterial  rationes  into  material 
germs,  and  thus  arrives  at  an  apparently  evolutionary 
conclusion.  For  instance,  he  says  :  '  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  there  was  no  distinction  in  time  between  the 
creation  of  the  universe  and  the  creation  of  whatever  things 
are  contained  in  it.'  Now,  in  the  extract  itself  this  applies 
only  to  the  first  creation,  but  he  applies  it  to  the  second. 
This  is  all  the  more  incomprehensible  when  we  see  on 
the  previous  page  the  words,  non  intervallis  temporum  sed 
connexione  causarum  applied  to  the  first  creation  only,  and 
clearly  meaning  that  there  was  no  interval  of  time  between 
the  creation  of  matter  and  its  invisible  rationes  causales,  or 
between  these  rationes  themselves.  But  between  this  and 
the  formation  of  the  visible  organized  universe,  millions  of 
years  may  have  elapsed,  temporalis  curms ; 2  and  thousands 
between  successive  species,  per  numeros  temporum.  Does 
not  all  this  agree  exactly  with  what  we  have  learned  since 
about  the  revolutions  of  our  globe,  and  the  succession  of 
species  during  geological  time  ? 

Another  passage  much  relied  on  is  that  beginning  jam 
nunc;3  but  here,  again,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  technical 
evolution,  unless  we  take  germination,  generation,  &c.,  for 
evolution.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  very  strong  protest 
against  mutability  of  species. 

Another  passage,  beginning  in  qua  distributione?  is  said, 
'  not  merely  to  have  inculcated  the  doctrine,  but  to  have 

"Page  349  -;  F'Mir<>  '•'••'>().  '  I'ajro     61. 
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anticipated  the  terminology  of  the  evolutionists.'  But  here 
we  only  find  the  two  creations  and  the  rationes  passing  from 
the  first  to  the  second  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the 
Creator.  Surely,  this  is  not  technical  evolution.  The  word 
evolvitur  happens  to  come  in  for  once,  but  not  to  inculcate 
technical  evolution,  as  the  reader  can  see,1  where  the  whole 
passage  is  given  in  English. 

These  are  the  strong  passages.  What  must  be  thought  of 
the  others  ?  Take  that  which  begins  qua  propter  ;2  it  refers 
entirely  to  the  first  creation,  with  one  or  two  allusions  to 
the  second.  Surely,  there  was  no  technical  evolution  in  that 
period.  Take  that  which  begins  quid  est  hoc;3  it  regards 
altogether  the  first  creation.  That  which  begins  with  a  qua 
conditione,  on  the  same  page,  is  not  claimed  directly  for 
evolution,  but  for  the  activity  of  the  first  rationes.  Now, 
it  has  not  a  single  word  in  favour  of  this  activity,  but  it  has 
three  against  it ;  namely,  movcns,  plantavit,  creat.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  ilia  ipsa  to  which  movens  refers,  are  these  very 
rationes,  and  that  God  is  the  sole  agent.  It  is  also  clear 
that  Paradise  was  formed  by  God  from  these  same  rationes, 
for  the  trees  of  the  second  creation  had  not  as  yet  appeared, 
as  the  reader  can  see  from  the  context.4  The  ista  referred 
to  before  creat  are  also  the  same  rationes.  It  is  clear  from 
the  context  that  a  Deo  is  understood  after  finctus  est  in  the 
sentence  which  immediately  follows,  and  this  is  another 
item  against  the  activity  theory.  But  even  if  these  rationes 
were  active  like  those  of  the  second  creation,  how  could  it 
be  of  use  to  an  evolutionist  unless  they  could  produce  new 
species  ?  This  power,  whether  active  or  passive,  our  saint 
constantly  denies  them.  That  which  begins  aliter  ergo,5 
simply  affirms  the  two  creations.  That  which  begins  with 
sed  rursus*  simply  affirms  the  two  creations  of  man ;  it  is 
given  in  English.7  It  teaches  the  immutability,  immateriality, 
and  invisibility  of  the  first  rationes.  That  which  begins 
nunc  autem 8  describes  the  first  creation  and  its  relation  to 


1  Page  104.  s  Page  351. 

2  Page  350.  6  Page  352. 
a  Page  349.  7  Page  104. 
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the  second.  There  is  no  trace  of  evolution,  for  the  evol- 
vcnda  are  manifestly  the  rationes  of  the  first  creation  created 
simul,  and  which  God  was  to  transfer  (implerct  effect-is) 
Himself  to  the  visible  creation.  He  here  calls  these  rationes 
quasi  semina,  and  insists  on  their  immutability  before  and 
after  their  transfer. 

Our  last  extract,  verumtamen?  simply  endeavours  to 
reconcile  the  second  creation  of  Adam  with  the  theory  of 
the  rationes  causales ;  there  is  not  a  word  to  suggest  evolu- 
tion, but  there  is  a  word  formaturus,  to  suggest  the  sole 
agency  of  God  in  the  transfer  of  the  rationes  from  the  first 
to  the  second  creation,  the  operation  in  which  the  second 
act  of  creation  consisted.  Here,  again,  the  fixity  of  species  is 
insisted  upon. 

These  are  the  passages  selected  by  a  very  able  writer  to 
prove  that  St.  Augustine  was  an  evolutionist.  He  sums  up 
his  argument  in  these  words  :— 

These  are  some  of  the  passages  mainly  relied  on  by  evolu- 
tionists ;  some  of  them  have,  however,  been  quoted  in  favour  of 
the  other  side.  We,  none  the  less,  submit  that  their  natural 
interpretation,  and,  consequently,  St.  Augustine's  meaning,  is  that 
God,  simultaneously  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  created  all 
living  things,  not  in  the  perfect  species  now  known  to  us,  but  in 
certain  primordial  forms  from  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  under 
the  administration  of  Providence  operating  through  secondary 
causes,  all  existing  organisms  are  evolved.  That  this  proposition 
faithfully  represents  the  mind  of  Augustine  will  be  evident  by 
comparing  its  various  clauses  with  the  passages  quoted ;  and  by 
comparing  it  with,  say  Darwin's  definitions,  it  will  be  likewise 
seen  to  embody  the  essential  elements  of  the  evolutionary 
hypothesis. 

We  have  here  repeated  the  very  same  confusion  already 
adverted  to.  The  two  creations  are  comfounded,  and  the 
immaterial  primordial  forms  of  the  first,  are  identified  with 
the  material  germs  of  the  second  which  produce,  not  new 
species,  but  individual  flora  and  fauna  of  their  own  kind. 
The  writer  has  evidently  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the 
passage,2  in  which  the  words  involueris  primot'dialibns 

1  Page  353.  -  Pages  104  and  352. 
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occur.  It  is  quite  clear  from  the  context  that  they  are  not 
the  material  germs  of  the  second  creation,  but  the  rationcs 
causalcs  of  the  first. 

Having  openly  and  fairly  tested  all  the  extracts  adduced, 
I  am,  of  course,  expected  to  deliver  my  verdict.  Well, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  my  verdict  is,  '  not  proven.' 
I  will  go  farther,  and  say,  that  these  extracts  prove  the 
very  contrary,  in  two  ways  :  first,  they  insist  upon  the  fixity 
of  species  ;  and,  secondly,  they  teach  the  doctrine  of  special 
creation.  The  passages  in  which  fixity  is  insisted  on  having 
been  already  indicated,  let  us,  therefore,  come  at  once  to 
the  second  point. 

Could  we  but  include  the  two  creations,  everyone  should 
admit  that  St.  Augustine  was  the  greatest  creationist  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  For,  beyond  all  doubt,  everything  in 
the  first  creation  was  specially  created  by  God.  But,  evolu- 
tionists deal  only  with  this  visible,  organized  universe  in 
which  we  now  live  ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  contract  our 
definition  of  a  creationist  to  that  already  given.1  One  may 
teach  creationism  in  two  ways,  directly  and  indirectly  ;  but 
he  must  be  called  a  creationist  in  each  case  if  he  asserts 
the  doctrine  clearly.  Evolution  was  not  discussed  in 
St.  Augustine's  time  ;  he  never  treated  these  evolutionary 
questions  expressly  ;  and,  therefore,  we  can  only  learn  his 
doctrine  inferential  ly  from  words  and  sentences  that  dropped 
incidentally  from  his  pen.  While  examining  the  above 
extracts,  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  wonderful  accuracy 
of  his  ideas  and  words  in  discussing  the  great  problem  of  the 
creation.  How  easily  some  incautious  evolutionary  word 
or  sentence  might  have  dropped  from  a  writer's  pen  in  such 
circumstances  ;  but  no  such  thing  happened  to  our  saint. 
But,  as  regards  creationism,  we  have  in  his  writings 
a  world  of  his  obiter  dicta.  We  must  remember  that  in 
St.  Augustine's  system  the  initial  creative  act  in  the  second 
creation  consisted  in  the  transfer  of  the  invisible  rationes  to 
the  visible  universe.  This  he  invariably  calls  creation  as 
being  a  continuance,  by  the  same  Creator,  of  the  original 

1  Page  103. 
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creative  act  ex  nihilo.  For  a  similar  reason  he  very  com- 
monly uses  the  word  creation  in  reference  to  conservation. 
Let  us  now  see  whether  there  is  any  creationism,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  these  selected  extracts ;  and  let  us  first  take 
the  direct  creationism. 

In  the  extract  a  qua  conditioned  ilia  ipsa  are  the  invisible 
rationcs,  movens  is  their  transfer  to  the  visible  universe,  and 
God  is  the  sole  agent ;  surely,  this  is  direct  creationism. 
A dministrans  is  the  subsequent  conservation.  lujinctus  cst 
we  have  another  case  of  direct  creationism,  for  a  Deo  is 
clearly  understood. 

In  the  extract  quapropter*  we  have  another  instance  in 
the  word  explicaret,  for  the  context  itself  shows  that  tempus 
means  Deus  in  tempore. 

In  the  next  extract,  jam  nunc,  we  have  creationism 
directly  asserted  in  the  words  multa  facere  ;  for  the  genera- 
re  rum  are  the  invisible  rationus. 

It  is  asserted  again  in  the  words  movct  itaque ;  for 
universa  creatura  includes  the  two  creations.  The  meaning 
is,  that  God  moves  His  whole  creation,  transfers  the  invisible 
rationcs  to  the  visible  universe,  then  conserves  them  with 
all  their  powers,  and  thus  unfolds  (explicat)  and  develops 
the  ages  which  He  had  as  if  folded  up  in  it  (universa  m- 
creaturam).  Conditi  is  a  typographical  error  for  condita. 
The  writer's  comment  on  this  extract  runs  thus  :  '  The 
evolution  of  the  seminal  ratios  is  evidently  governed  by  the 
same  Providence  which  traces  the  courses  of  the  stars, 
and  the  ways  of  the  sounding  storm,  and  does  not  require 
immediate  intervention.'  We  have  here  the  same  confusion 
already  adverted  to ;  the  two  creations  are  confounded  ;  and 
germination,  generation,  &c.,  are  taken  for  evolution. 

In  the  extract  sed  rursus?  we  find  creationism  directly 

asserted  in  the  words  ille  de  limo,  ilia  de  costa  ejus ;  for  God 

is  the  sole  agent  in  the  whole  passage,  and  we  know  aliunde 

that  the  saint  held  the  immediate  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

In  the  next  passage  nunc  autem  we   find  creationism 
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directly  asserted  in  the  words  post  impleret  e/ectis.  Here 
we  see  God  Himself  translating  the  rationes  from  their 
causal  state  into  the  visible  universe, 

In  the  extract  verumtamen1  we  have  creationism  directly 
«fisserted  in  the  words  de  limo  format  urns  erat  hominem. 

Here,  then,  we  have  creationism  directly  asserted  eight 
times  in  the  very  passages  selected  to  disprove  it,  and  to 
prove  evolution. 

Not  to  weary  the  reader,  I  shall  take  only  one  specimen 
of  the  saint's  indirect  assertion  of  creationism.  In  the 
passage  alitcr  ergo,2  he  says  :  'aliter  autem  nunc  sicut  ea 
videmus  quaeper  temporalia  spatia  creat,  sicut  usque  nunc 
operatur.'  There  is  question  here  primarily  of  conserva- 
tion ;  but  we  have  already  seen  what  pains  the  saint  took  to 
show  that  conservation  is  only  the  continuance  of  the  initial 
creative  act.  Therefore,  in  his  terminology  the  direct 
mention  of  conservation  implies  the  indirect  mention  of 
creation.  Now  this  initial  act  of  the  visible  creation  is  an 
immediate  act  of  God,  and  of  God  alone.  There  are  several 
instances  of  this  indirect  mention  of  creationism  in  these 
extracts.  Their  importance  arises  from  the  fact,  that  in 
St.  Augustine's  mind  conservation  was  never  separated  from 
the  initial  creative  act. 

Father  Coakley  says:3  '  If  his  (St.  Augustine's)  works 
are  saturated  by  creationism,  how  is  it  that  it  could  not 
be  discovered  by  Suarez  and  St.  Thomas?'  And  then4  he 
gives  an  alarming  list  of  theologians  who  asserted  that 
St.  Augustine  was  not  a  creationist.  He  may  add  my 
humble  name  to  the  list,  for  I  hold,  and  have  always  held 
and  said,  that  he  was  not  a  creationist  in  their  sense.  That 
is,  he  did  not  teach  that  God  created,  in  the  six  days,  this 
visible,  organized,  universe,  with  its  flora  and  fauna,  as  we 
now  behold  them.  But  he  constantly  maintained  that  God, 
outside  that  period,  created  immediately  all  the  visible 
species  of  this  organized  material  universe.  This  is  the 
creationism  of  evolutionists.  This  is  the  creationism  with 
which  the  De  Genesi  ad  Litteram  is  so  saturated  that  it  is 
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found  in  the  very  passages  quoted  against  it.  This  is  the 
creationism  that  breaks  out  spontaneously  in  the  saint's 
discourses  to  his  people.  Thus  :  *  Universam  igiter  creatu- 
ram  non  utique  Deus  per  aliquam  creaturam  sed  solus 
fecit.' l  Again  : — 

Vides    coelos,   magna    opera   Dei  sunt,    videsterram ;    Deus 

fecit   seminum   numeros,    diversitates  germinum,   multitudinem 

animaliuin  .   .  .     Undique  tibi  resonant  omnia  conditorera  ;   et 

ipsae  species  creaturarum  voces  sunt  quadam  creatorem  laudan- 

ium.a 

Again :  '  Naturae  omnes  per  ipsum  facto  sunt.' 3  Again  : 
1  Clamat  coelum  Deo,  tu  me  fecisti,  clamat  terra  .  .  .  Ipse 
fecit,  ipse  regit.' 4  The  saint  repeats  the  same  doctrine 
indirectly  in  nearly  every  one  of  these  beautiful  discourses 
on  the  Psalms.  It  would  be  hard  to  blame  the  Catholics 
of  Hippo,  if  they  thought  their  bishop  a  decided  creationist. 

I  beg  to  remind  the  reader,  once  more,  that  I  am  not 
discussing  the  merits  or  demerits  of  evolution,  or  of 
St.  Augustine's  theory  of  the  creation.  My  sole  object 
is  to  ascertain  his  views  regarding  creationism  and 
evolution. 

PHILIP  BURTON,  C.M. 


1  Page  109.  «  Ps.  Ixviii.  5. 

2  Kimi  ratio,  Pt\  xxvi.  12.  *  Ps.  cxlviii.  15 
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CAP.  VI. — De  sacris  imaginibus  et  indulgvntiis 

REGULA  XV. — Imagines  quomodocumque  impressae  Domini 
Nostri  Jesu  Christi,  Beatae  Mariae  Virginis,  Angelorum  atque 
sanctorum,  vel  aliorurn  servorum  Dei,  ab  Ecclesia  sensu  et 
decretis  difformes,  omnino  vetantur.  Novae  vero  sive  pieces 
habeant  adnexas,  sive  absque  illis  edantur,  sine  ecclesiasticae 
potestatis  licentia  non  publicentur. 

AFTER  having  safeguarded  against  corruption,  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  and  the  morals  of  the  faithful,  and  after 
having  condemned  what  might  lead  to  disorder  within 
legitimate  societies,  the  legislator  now  turns  his  attention 
to  the  interior,  as  it  were,  of  the  Church,  and  considers  its 
garb  or  its  decoration.  The  garb  of  the  Church  will  belong 
to  two  different  departments  :  to  art,  in  its  outfit  and  orna- 
mentation, and  to  liturgy  in  the  performance  of  its  sacred 
ceremonies.  Accordingly,  he  considers  sacred  images  in 
Chapter  VI.  and  Liturgy  in  Chapter  VII. 

There  is  a  very  close  connection  between  faith  and 
sacred  images  ;  so  that  as  the  main  purpose  of  the  present 
legislation  was  to  preserve  purity  in  faith  and  morals,  it 
was  necessary  to  secure  truthfulness  in  sacred  images. 
Sacred  Images  represent  to  us  in  concrete  and  palpable 
form,  the  abstract  truths  of  our  faith.  Let  us  take  examples  : 
the  statue  of  Moses  by  Michelangelo,  is  the  emblem  of  a  man 
of  God  ;  strength  portrayed  in  every  lineament  ;  strength  of 
limb ;  strength  of  mind ;  and,  above  all,  strength  of  will — 
because  God  was  with  him.  Again,  who  cannot  touch 
and  almost  feel  the  virtues  of  charity,  faith,  religion, 
prudence,  and  justice  when  he  gazes  on  the  statues  of 
Canova  in  St.  Peter's  ?  In  painting  we  find  the  same  con- 
crete expression  :  the  Transfiguration  by  Raffael,  shows  us  at 
a  glance  the  three  stages  of  the  life  of  grace,  and  the 
relations  existing  between  them.  The  picture  is  divided 
into  three  parts  :  the  uppermost  part,  representing  Christ 
and  the  two  prophets,  is  a  symbol  for  us  of  the  just  in 
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heaven,  rapt  outside  themselves  and  immersed  as  it  were  in 
the  contemplation  of  God.  The  second  part,  representing 
the  three  chosen  Apostles,  is  a  symbol  of  religious  perfection 
in  this  life,  so  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  just  in  heaven,  that 
the  Apostles  veil  their  faces  because  the  eye  cannot  bear  the 
contrast.  The  lowest  part  represents  human  life  with  all 
its  cares  and  miseries  and  temptations  sustained  by  a  linger- 
ing hope  of  assistance  from  the  ministers  of  religion  and 
from  Christ  in  heaven  to  whom  the  sufferers  point  from 
below.  In  a  word,  by  means  of  sacred  images  the  Church 
takes  us  by  the  hand  and  leads  us,  as  it  were,  into  the  store- 
room of  her  ideas.  If  there  be  anything  among  them 
that  should  not  be  there,  it  will  only  lead  us  to  a  miscon- 
ception. The  Church,  therefore,  to  save  us  from  error, 
must  consult  the  truthfulness  of  sacred  images. 

Kule  XV.  treats  of  the  sacred  images  of  our  Lord,  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  of  the  angels  and  saints,  and  of  the  other 
servants  of  God.  It  absolutely  proscribes  all  stamped  images 
of  our  Lord,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  the  angels  and  saints, 
or  of  any  of  the  servants  of  God  that  deviate  from  the 
universal  feeling  and  decrees  of  the  Church.  Images  of  the 
same,  which  may  hereafter  be  stamped,  shall  not  be  pub- 
lished without  the  permission  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
whether  they  have  prayers  annexed  to  them  or  not. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  rule  makes  a  distinction 
between  the  images  stamped  before  the  publication  of  the 
present  constitution  and  the  images  that  may  be  hereafter 
stamped.  As  a  different  provision  is  made  for  each  of  those 
classes  of  stamped  images,  we  shall  treat  of  them  in  separate 
paragraphs. 


1.  The  first  part  of  the  rule  treats  of  images  stamped 
before  the  publication  of  the  present  constitution  ;  for  the 
qualifying  term  used  is  *  impressae  '  and  not  '  imprimendae.' 
It  refers  to  stamped  images  of  every  description  :  '  quomodo- 
cumqus  impressae.'  Hence  engravings,  photographs,  litho- 
graphs, phototypes,  and  daguerreotypes  are  all  included. 
Although  'imago'  in  its  generic  sense  may  include  water- 
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colours,  oil  paintings,  or  statues,  yet  we  believe  that  in  its 
specific  sense  here  the  term  does  not  include  such  works  of 
art.  We  are  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  following  reasons  : 

(1)  There  is  a  great  difference  between  an  '  imago 
impressa'  and  an  '  imago  picta,'  or  'exsculpta.'  An  '  imago 
impressa  '  is  got  almost  instantaneously  on  a  prepared 
surface  from  the  object  to  be  represented ;  an  'imago  picta'  or 
'  exsculpta,'  however,  is  obtained  only  by  the  slow  and  gradual 
realization  of  the  mental  conception  of  the  artist.  Hence 
the  legislator  would  seem  to  have  excluded  paintings  and 
pieces  of  sculpture  by  reason  of  the  words  employed,  'imagines 
impressae.'  (2)  The  legislator  speaks  in  the  second  part  of 
the  rule  of  images  having  prayers  annexed ;  and  who  ever 
saw  oil  paintings  or  statues  having  prayers  annexed  to  them. 
(3)  Finally,  the  legislator  speaks  about  the  publication  of 
images ;  paintings  and  statues  are  not  published,  but 
exhibited.  Nor  does  the  adverb  '  quoniodocumque '  inter- 
fere with  this  interpretation,  for  it  may  indeed  have  been 
used  to  designate  the  various  kinds  of  stamped  images 
mentioned  by  us. 

2.  All  stamped  images  made  before  the  publication  of 
the  present  constitution  that  deviate  from  the  feelings  and 
decrees  of  the  Church  are  proscribed  to  all  by  the  present 
rule.  But  how  are  we  to  know  when  it  is  that  they  do  so 
deviate  ?  We  have  some  general  principles  and  some  rules 
regarding  special  subjects  to  guide  us- 

The  Council  of  Trent  has  pointed  out  in  general  terms 
the  direction  in  which  artistic  genius  must  look  for  inspira- 
tion when  dealing  with  sacred  subjects.  In  the  XXV. 
Session  the  Holy  Council  teaches  that  the  body  of  the 
faithful  are  instructed  and  confirmed  in  the  faith  by  pictures 
and  other  sacred  images  which  record  the  mysteries  of  our 
redemption ;  that  they  reap  great  spiritual  fruits  from  the 
contemplation  thereof,  not  only  because  they  are  thereby 
reminded  of  the  great  benefits  and  gifts  that  have  been 
conferred  on  them  by  Christ ;  but  also  because  the  miracles 
which  God  has  wrought  through  His  saints,  together  with 
their  salutary  examples,  are  thus  laid  before  their  eyes. 
They  are,  in  consequence,  moved  to  return  thanks  to  God, 
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and  to  change  their  manner  of  life  in  order  to  imitate  the 
saints;  and  they  are,  moreover,  excited  to  adore  and  to  love 
God,  and  to  practise  piety.1 

The  Sacred  Council  would,  therefore,  attribute  to  sacred 
images  three  effects :  instruction  of  the  intellect,  retention 
by  the  memory,  emotion  of  the  will.  Aristotle  teaches2  that 
when  we  gaze  on  an  image  we  feel  our  souls  stirred  by  two 
emotions.  The  first  draws  us  towards  the  image  as  a  work 
of  art,  and  we  are  pleased  or  displeased  with  it,  according  as 
it  is  in  harmony  or  discordant  with  our  tastes.  The  second 
emotion  draws  us  towards  the  thing  represented  by  the 
image  ;  and  this  emotion  is  really  the  very  same  in  kind  as 
if  the  object  represented  were  truly  before  our  eyes.  Let 
us  apply  this  to  the  present  case  :  we  are  stirred  with  two 
emotions  by  the  sacred  images  in  our  churches.  The  first 
emotion  is  aroused  by  the  images  as  works  of  art ;  and  this 
emotion  is  purely  esthetic.  The  second  emotion  is  aroused 
by  the  objects  represented  by  the  sacred  images  ;  and  this 
emotion  is  purely  religious.  The  sacred  image,  therefore, 
determines  in  a  certain  way  the  object  of  our  religious 
emotion  ;  it  is  the  medium  through  which  we  gaze  on  the 
sacred  object ;  if  the  image  is  true,  our  emotion  tends  in  the 
right  direction ;  if  it  is  false,  we  are  led  astray. 

Gazing,  therefore,  on  the  sacred  object  through  the 
medium  of  the  sacred  image,  we  are  instructed,  we  are 
reminded)  we  are  moved.  Sacred  images  may  be  our  books, 
our  symbols,  or  our  preachers :  they  may  be  our  books,  for 
we  can  read  in  them  at  a  glance  what  occurred  long  ages 
ago ;  they  may  be  our  symbols,  because  they  bring  into 
touch  with  our  senses  what  oftentimes  surpasses  even  our 
understanding ;  and  they  may  be  our  preachers,  laying  con- 


1  lllud  vero  diligenter  doceant  episcopi,  per  liistorias  mysteriorum  nostrae 
redemptionis,  picturis  vel  aliis  similitudmibus  expresses,  erndiri  et  eonfirmari 
populum  in  articulis  fidei  commemorandis,  et  assidue  recolendis ;  turn  vero  ex 
omnibus  sacris  imaginibus  magnum  fructum  percipi  noil  solum  quia  admonetur 
populus  bencficiorum  et  mum-rum  quae  a  Christo  sibi  collata  sunt ;  sedtetiam 
quia  Dei  per  sanctos  miracula  et  salutaria  excmpl.-i.  oculis  fidclium  Biibjiciuntur, 
ut  pro  iis  J)eo  gratias  agant,  ad  sane  tor  unique  imitationem  vitam  moresque 
BUGS  componant,  excitenturque   ad   adorandum   ac  deligendum   Deum,   et  ad 
pietatem  colendam. 

2  Lib  de  Manor  tt  Ib-min,  cap.  '2. 
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stantly  before  us  the  strongest  motives  of  stirring  ourselves 
up  to  the  practice  of  piety  and  to  a  better  life.  As  we  would, 
therefore,  have  our  words  to  be  true,  so  we  must  have  those 
sacred  orators  speak  the  truth.  As  the  words  from  our  lips, 
the  light  of  our  eyes,  and  the  movement  of  our  limbs  must 
give  faithful  expression  to  the  thoughts  in  our  mind,  so 
must  the  works  of  the  sacred  artist  give  faithful  expression 
to  the  mind  and  the  feelings  of  the  Church.  The  sacred 
artist  must  not,  therefore,  allow  his  fancy  to  run  at  random; 
he  must  keep  it  within  the  limits  of  Catholic  doctrines,  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the 
traditions  of  the  Church.  We  must,  therefore,  condemn  any 
sacred  work  of  art  that  gives  false  expression  to  any  Catholic 
truth,  as  we  would  condemn  a  speaker  who  would  utter  a 
falsehood. 

3.  But  had  we  nothing  to  guide  us  except  the  general 
teaching  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  we  should  occasionally  find 
ourselves  sad  at  loss  to  apply  the  present  rule.  Benedict  XIV. 
in  his  Bull  Sollicitudini,  1745,  has  laid  down  very  particular 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  sacred  artists,  and  those  rules 
supply  us  with  everything  required  for  the  application  of 
the  present  rule.  In  the  said  constitution  he  enumerates 
the  principal  sacred  subjects,  and  indicates  the  general  lines 
on  which  they  are  to  be  treated.  We  shall  here  repeat  the 
suggestions  of  the  Pontiff. 

The  first  of  sacred  subjects  is  the  Most  Holy  Trinity, 
The  Persons  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  may  be  represented 
in  one  group  or  in  separate  tableaux.  Those  images  of  the 
Most  Holy  Trinity  may  be  permitted,  that  represent  God 
the  Father  in  the  form  of  an  old  man,1  having  in  His  bosom 
God  the  Son  made  man,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  between  them 
in  the  form  of  a  dove.  Those  nlso  may  be  permitted  that 
represent  God  the  Father,  and  God  the  Son,  slightly 
separated  from  each  other,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  between 
them  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  Artists,  however,  are  to  be 
condemned  who  make  images  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity 
after  their  own  fancy;  as,  for  instance,  those  who  would 

1  Dan.  iii. 
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reprjsent  a  man  with  two  heads,  and  between  them  a  dove  ; 
or  those  who  would  represent  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  bearing 
in  her  womb  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity, 
as  if  all  Three  assumed  human  nature. 

In  separate  tableaux  the  Three  Persons  may  also  be 
represented.  The  Father  may  be  represented  as  walking 
through  Paradise,  or  talking  to  Adam,  because  Adam  is 
recorded1  to  have  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  walking  in 
Paradise.  He  may  be  represented  as  leaning  on  a  ladder 
reaching  to  heaven,  as  Jacob  is  recorded  to  have  seen  Him 
in  sleep.  He  may  be  represented  as  surrounded  with  all  the 
signs  of  majesty  and  power,  as  He  manifested  Himself  to 
Moses.2  He  may  be  represented  as  a  king  sitting  on  his 
throne,  as  Isaias  beheld  Him  ;3  or  as  an  old  man  wrapped  in 
a  mantle,  as  Daniel  contemplated  Him.4 

God  the  Son  may  be  represented,  separate  from  the  other 
Persons,  in  all  the  stages  of  human  development,  because 
'The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  amongst  us.'5 

The  Holy  Ghost  may  also  be  represented  apart  from  the 
other  Persons.  He  may  be  represented  in  the  form  of  a 
dove,  because  He  is  recorded6  to  have  descended  on  the 
head  of  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  He  may  also  be 
represented  in  the  form  of  tongues  of  fire,  because  it  was 
thus  He  descended  on  the  heads  of  the  Apostles.  It  is, 
however,  forbidden  to  represent  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form 
of  a  young  man  separate  from  the  other  Persons. 

After  images  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  come  those  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Benedict  XIV.  approves  of  the 
custom  in  existence  from  Apostolic  times,  of  representing 
her  as  clothed  in  a  garment  of  a  rosy  or  purple  colour,  with 
a  mantle  of  azure  blue.  It  is  forbidden  to  represent  the 
Virgin  as  clothed  in  the  religious  habit  of  any  particular 
order  or  congregation. 

The  Church  has  always  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the 
faithful,  the  angels  under  the  forms  in  which  they  are 


1  Gen.  iii. 

2  Exod.  xxxiii. 
;J  Inaias  vi. 

4  Dan.  vii. 


5  John  i. 
0  Luke  iii 
7  Act.  ii 
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recorded  in  Holy  Writ  to  have  appeared  to  men.  Hence  they 
will  generally  be  represented  as  youths,  beautiful  in 
appearance,  clad  in  white,  girt  round  the  loins,  and  some- 
times as  supplied  with  wings ;  all  this  expresses  the  ministry 
they  hold  from  God,  and  some  of  the  qualities  they  possess. 
They  may  also  be  represented  as  children  rapt  in  contempla- 
tion ;  and  this  manner  of  representation  symbolizes  the 
purity  of  their  minds,  and  the  transport  of  their  affection. 

Canonized  saints  are  to  be  represented  with  diadems ;  the 
beatified  are  not  to  be  represented  with  diadems,  but  only 
with  rays  of  glory  ;  the  servants  of  God  who  are  neither 
canonized  nor  beatified,  are  not  to  be  represented  with  either 
diadems,  rays,  aureolas,  or  with  suppliants  at  their  feet, 
because  such  would  betoken  honour  and  invocation. 

By  such  indications  are  we  to  know  whether  or  not  any 
image  of  a  sacred  subject  deviates  from  the  feeling  and 
decrees  of  the  Church. 

§2. 

The  legislator  is  more  severe  with  regard  to  sacred 
images  stamped  and  published  after  the  publication  of  the 
present  constitution  than  he  is  with  regard  to  those  that 
had  been  stamped  before  its  publication.  Images  stamped 
before  its  publication  are  proscribed  only  when  they  deviate 
from  the  feeling  and  decrees  of  the  Church  ;  those  published 
after  it  are  all  forbidden  to  be  published,  even  though  they 
should  be  comformable  to  the  feelings  and  decrees  of  the 
Church  without  the  permission  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 

But  what  is  the  ecclesiastical  authority  here  spoken  of? 
It  is  the  Bishop  :  for  the  Council  of  Trent,  after  having 
spoken  of  sacred  images  in  the  manner  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  proceeds  to  say — that  if  any  abuses  should 
have  crept  in  with  regard  to  sacred  images,  it  is  the  ardent 
desire  of  the  holy  Synod  that  they  should  be  corrected,  and 
that  no  images  be  made  that  might  give  false  expression  to 
any  of  the  dogmas  of  faith,  or  that  might  lead  the  illiterate 
into  error.  And  with  regard  to  the  point  at  issue  it  has 
— '  Postremo  tanta  circa  haec  diligentia  et  cura  ab  episcopis 
adhibeatur,  ut  nihil  inordinatum,  aut  praepostere,  et 
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tumultuarie    accorumodatum,  nihil   profanum,  nihilque  in- 
honestun  appareat,  cum  domum  Dei  decet  sanctitudo.1 

And  here  a  question  of  practical  import  presents  itself : 
What  ii  stamped  images  of  sacred  objects,  perfectly  in 
harmony  with  the  feeling  and  decrees  of  the  Church,  have 
been  published  without  the  permission  of  the  local  bishop : 
are  the  faithful  forbidden  to  buy  them  ?  AVe  believe  that 
the  faithful  may  buy  them,  even  though  they  have  been 
published  without  the  permission  of  the  bis.hop — provided, 
as  we  have  already  implied,  that  they  contain  nothing  hurt- 
ful to  the  feelings  or  contrary  to  the  degrees  of  the  Church. 
We  are  led  to  this  belief,  (I)  from  a  consideration  of  the 
end  the  legislator  had  in  view  in  framing  the  present  rule. 
It  was  to  preserve  the  faithful  from  falling  into  error  regard- 
ing the  truths  of  our  faith,  as  they  might  easily  do  from 
gazing  on  false  and  fictitious  representations.  Now,  where 
would  such  danger  be  if  the  said  pictures  were  in  perfect 
concord  with  Catholic  truth?  (2)  From  the  words  used 
by  the  legislator  :  non  publicentur.  These  words  refer  to 
the  act  of  publishing,  and  not  to  the  act  of  buying  ;  and 
since  the  law  is  penal,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
legislator  meant  more  than  what  he  has  actually  expressed. 
(3)  Lastly,  we  believe  that  if  the  legislator  wished  to  pro- 
hibit the  faithful  from  buying  such  images,  he  would  have 
clearly  expressed  so.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  present 
clause  with  a  similar  clause  of  Kule  13  : — 

Eeg.  13.  Vel  quae    (scripta)  Reg.   15.  Novae     vero     sive 

novas      inductmt      devotiones,  preces     habeant  adnexas,  sivo 

etiam  sub  praetextu  quod   sint  absque  illis  edantuu, 

privatae,  si  publicentur  absque  sine    ecclesiasticae  potestatis 

legitima   superiorum    ecclesiae  licentia 

auctoritate  proscribuntur.  non  publicentur. 

In  Eule  13,  two  things  are  most  clearly  expressed — 
(a)  that  such  books  are  not  to  be  published  without  ecclesiasti- 
cal permission  ;  (b)  that  if  they  should  be  so  published,  they 
shall  be  proscribed.  In  Eule  15,  one  only  of  those  two  is 

1  We  shall  afterwards  see  that  where  there  is  question  of  episcopal  per- 
mission and  approbation,  any  one  of  the  bishops  within  the  area  where 
publication  is  to  take  place,  may  give  the  desired  permission 
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expressed — that    such  are    not    to    bo    published    without 
ecclesiastical  permission. 

The  faithful,  however,  are  to  be  warned  against  buying 
novel  images  of  sacred  objects,  unless  they  bear  the  episcopal 
sanction.  The  illiterate  cannot  always  know  those  that 
give  expression  to  false  doctrine  ;  the  approbation  of  a  Bishop 
gives  them  a  pledge  of  their  orthodoxy. 

Beg.  16.  —  Universis  iDfcerdicitur  indulgentias  apocryphas,  et  a 
sancta  Sede  Apostolica  prescript  as  vel  revocatas  quomodocumque 
divulgare.  Quac  divulgatae  jam  fuerint  de  manibus  fidelium 
auferantur. 

1.  After  having  treated  in  the  preceding  rule  of  sacred 
images,  the  legislator  turns  to  indulgences,  and  to  them  he 
devotes  two  rules.  Rule  16  is  a  short  simple  prohibition  ; 
it  reduces  to  a  nut-shell  all  that  was  about  indulgences  in 
the  old  legislation.  It  absolutely  forbids  any  person  to 
publish  apocryphal  indulgences,  or  those  that  have  been 
proscribed  or  recalled  by  the  Holy  See ;  if  any  such  should 
have  been  published  they  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  faithful. 

It  will  be  well  to  keep  before  our  minds  the  different 
elements  that  enter  into  the  definition  of  indulgences,  in 
order  that  we  may  see  clearly  from  what  part  of  the  doctrine 
thereof,  the  present  rule  with  its  explanation,  hangs.  The 
first  element  that  enters  into  the  definition  of  indulgences  is 
the  '  causa  finalis '  ;  and  under  this  head  comes  all  the 
doctrine  regarding  the  nature  of  the  effects  produced  by  an 
indulgence,  which  is  the  remission  of  the  '  reatus  poenae 
temporalis,'  which  sometimes  remains,  after  the  '  reatus 
culpae'  has  been  forgiven.  Then  comes  the  '  causa  formalis,' 
or  the  form  which  this  remission  or  abolition  of  the  temporal 
punishment  assumes ;  and  under  this  head  comes  the 
doctrine  regarding  the  amount  of  remission  obtained — 
whether  plenary  or  partial,  £c.  Then  conies  the  '  causa 
materialis  ex  qua :  ad  instar '  or  the  source  from  which 
indulgences  derive  their  efficacy  ;  and  under  this  head  comes 
the  doctrine  treating  of  the  application  of  the  merits  of 
Christ  and  His  saints  to  our  souls ;  then  the  '  causa 
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Materialis  in  qua  :  ad  instar  '  and  here  conies  the  doctrine 
regarding  the  persons  who  may  gain  indulgences,  and  the 
conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled.  Lastly,  comes  the '  causa 
efficiens  ; '  and  under  this  head  comes  the  doctrine  regarding 
the  power  of  granting  indulgences-  Now  it  is  from  this  last 
point  that  the  present  rule  with  its  explanation  hangs :  and 
not  so  much  to  the  power  of  granting  the  indulgence,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  published.1 

The  concession  of  indulgences  is  an  act  of  jurisdiction, 
and  he  only  can  grant  an  indulgence  to  the  universal  body  of 
the  faithful  who  has  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  Church. 
Bishops,  however,  have  limited  powers,  and  can  grant  indul- 
gences to  a  part  of  the  faithful.  On  their  shoulders  is  laid  a 
portion  of  the  solicitude  of  the  government  of  the  Church 
They  are  taken  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff  into  a  kind  of 
brotherhood  with  himself;  and  accordingly,  whereas  in  his 
encyclicals  he  styles  the  universal  faithful  as  his  sons,  he 
styles  the  bishops  his  brethren.  As  lieutenants  hold  the 
place  of  the  supreme  ruler  within  particular  districts,  so 
bishops  hold  the  place  of  the  Pontiff  within  their  particular 
sees.  Their  power  of  granting  indulgences  is,  therefore, 
limited,  and  is  so  according  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff. 

The  merits  of  Christ  and  of  His  saints  constitute  a 
spiritual  treasure  in  the  Church  ;  the  Supreme  Pontiff  is 
the  master  of  the  household,  and  on  his  shoulders  carries 
the  keys  of  this  treasure.  He  opens  it  with  his  will ;  when 
he  opens  there  is  no  one  to  close  it,  and  when  he  closes  it 
there  is  no  one  to  open.  Now  the  Pope  could  not  attend  in 
person  to  the  entire  administration  of  this  spiritual  treasure  ; 
he  requires  assistance.  To  lend  this  assistance,  the  Congre- 
gation of  Indulgences  has  been  established,  and  through  the 
medium  of  this  Congregation  he  generally  makes  known  to 
the  faithful  what  treasure  he  dispenses  to  them,  and  by 
means  of  the  same  Congregation,  he  keeps  an  account  of 
what  treasure  he  has  already  dispensed  or  recalled. 

Now,  should  anyone  publish  among  the  faithful  a  fictitious 

1  Gf.  St.  Thomas  supplementum  Ques.  xxv.  et  seqq. 
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document  testifying  to  the  concession  of  an  indulgence,  that 
had  not  really  been  granted  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff — that 
should  be  called  an  apocryphal  indulgence  (airoKpvTrTw}. 
If  he  were  to  publish  an  indulgence  that  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  Pope — either  on  account  of  the  abuses  that 
had  crept  into  the  preaching  of  it,  or  into  the  manner  of 
gaining  it — it  should  be  called  an  '  indulgentia  proscripta.' 
If  he  were  to  publish  an  indulgence  that  had  already  been 
recalled  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  it  should  be  called  an 
'  indulgentia  revocata.'  The  present  rule  absolutely  for- 
bids the  publication  of  such  indulgences,  and  prescribes  that 
if  any  such  have  heretofore  been  scattered  amongst  the 
faithful,  they  should  forthwith  be  admonished  of  their 
deception. 

But  how  are  we  to  know  when  an  indulgence  is 
apocryphal,  condemned,  or  recalled  ?  The  Congregation  of 
Indulgences  has  published  collections  of  the  various  indul- 
gences that  have  been  granted  by  the  Holy  See,  together 
with  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  gained ;  and 
from  these  collections  we  may  know  which  indulgences  are 
true,  and  which  are  false.'1 

KEG.  17. — Indulgentiarum  libri  omnes,  Sumaria,  libelli,  folia, 
&c.,  in  quibus  earum  concessiones  continentur,  non  publicentur, 
absque  competentis  auctoritatis  licentia. 

1 .  The  preceding  rule  refers  to  the  publication  of  false 
indulgences  ;  the  present  rule  refers  to  documents  in  which 
true  ones  are  published.  It  prescribes  that  all  books, 
pamphlets,  leaflets,  &c.,  in  which  the  concessions  of  indul- 
gences are  contained,  are  not  to  be  published  without  the 
permission  of  competent  authority.  The  end  of  the  rule  is, 
to  prevent  false  teachers  from  abusing  the  faith  of  the 
people,  and  to  secure  that  neither  the  excessive  zeal  of 
some,  nor  the  malicious  intentions  of  others,  bring  the 


1  But  since  new  indulgences  are  granted  from  time  to  time  by  the  Holy  See 
it  may  so  happen  that  a  particular  indulgence  of  recent  concession  is  not  con- 
tained in  these  collections.  We  may,  however,  keep  au  courant  with  the 
Congregation  of  Indulgences  by  becoming  associate!  with  the  Acta  S.  Sedis  issued 
monthly  in  Rome,  wherein  all  the  decrees  of  the  month  may  be  read.  The 
Congregation  of  Indulgences  will  always  be  the  final  cotirt  of  inquiry. 
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spiritual     treasure     of     the     Church     into     contempt     or 
derision.1 

Two  things  are  required,  in  the  interpretation  of  this  rule: 
to  explain  the  terms  Summaria,  libelli,  et  folia  Indultjen- 
tiarum,  and  to  show  to  what  authority  we  are  to  refer  for 
permission  to  publish  such  works. 

2.  Libri. — Since  indulgences  are  granted  under  the  form 
of  decrees,  libri,  in  which  their  concessions  are  contained, 
are   books   containing   the   decrees   by    which   the   various 
indulgences  have  been  granted. 

Summaria. — Are  naturally  books  summarized  ;  hence  in 
the  present  context  they  are  compendiums  in  which  the 
various  indulgences  that  have  been  conceded  are  enume- 
rated, and  extracts  from  the  decrees  by  which  they  have 
been  granted,  cited. 

Libelli. — Are  libri  on  a  small  scale  ;  they  will  contain 
an  enumeration  of  some  few  indulgences,  with  the  decrees 
by  which  they  have  been  granted. 

Folia. — Are  leaflets  of  a  certain  number  of  pages,  accord- 
ing as  the  standard  sheet  of  paper  has  been  folded  in  4°,  S ", 
16°,  or  24° ;  they  will  contain  one  or  two  indulgences,  with 
some  remarks  to  commend  them  to  the  faithful. 

3.  Absque  competentis  auctoritatis  licentia. — What  is  the 
authority  here  spoken  of?     If  we  wish  to  publish  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  faithful,  a  book  of  indulgences,  or 
of  pious  works  that  have  been  enriched  by  the  Holy  See 
with  indulgences,  to  what  authority  are  we   to  apply  for 
approbation  and  permission  ? 

In  the  Decreta  de  lib  prohib,  of  the  old  legislation,  it  was 
distinctly  stated  that  we  were  to  recur  in  such  a  case  to  the 
Congregation  of  Indulgences. 


1  This  rule  would  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  '  Decreta  de  libris  prohi- 
bitio  nee  in  Indice  relati^,'  §iii.,  n.  12.  The  point  of  difference  will  be  seen 
from  a  collation  : 

DKCRETTTM  REG.  17. 

Indulgentiarum  libri  dimes  l)i;u  in,  Indulerentiarum    libri   ornnes.  Sum- 

summaria.  libelli  folia,  <Sco.,  in  quibus  maria,  libelli,  folia,  &c.,  in  quibus, 
earum  concessiones  coniiueutur  non  earum  concessiones  continentur,  noii 
edantur  absque  licentia  S.  Cougrega-  publicentur  absque  competentis  uuo- 
tionis  Indulgrentiarum.  toritatis  licentia, 
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But  the  new  legislation  on  the  point  would  seem  to 
have  become  somewhat  vague,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
words  '  absque  licentia  S.  Cong.  Indulgentiarum  '  have  been 
changed  to  'absque  competentis  auctoritatis  licentia.' 

The  question  under  discussion  has  been  proposed  to 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index  for  solution.  We  give  the 
question  with  the  answer  of  the  Congregation  :  — 

Utrum  in  decreto  No.  17,  Decretorum  generalium  nuper  a 
S.  S.  ;  D  ;  N.  Leone  Papa  XIII.  editorum  verba  haec  :  '  non 
publicentur  absque  competentis  auctoritatis  licentia,'  ita  sint 
intelligenda,  ut  in  posterum  Indulgentiarum  libri  libelli,  folia,  Ac., 
omnes  ad  solos  locorum  ordinaries  pro  impetranda  licentia  sint 
referendi  ;  an  vero  subjiciendi  sint  censurae  S.  Indulgentiarum 
Congregationis  aut  Ordinarii  loci,  '  secundum  nornias  ante  novam 
Constitutionem  officiorum  ac  Munerum  stabilitas  ?' 
Res.:  ad  I"1  partem  :  Negative. 

,,  2m       ,,        :  Affirmative. 

Datum  Eomae  ex  Secretaria  ejusdem  S.  Indicis  Congregationis 
die  7  Augusti  anno  1897. 

A.  Card.  STEINHUBEK,  Praef. 

Fr.  MARCOLINUS  CICOGNANI,  O.P.,  Secret. 

The  answer  of  the  Congregation  simply  amounts  to  this  : 
that  we  are  to  apply  to  the  same  persons  for  permission 
and  approbation,  as  we  should  have  applied  to,  before  the 
publication  of  the  Leonine  Constitution.  Now,  to  whom 
should  we  have  applied  according  to  the  old  legislation  ?  In 
some  cases  the  bishops  had  power  to  grant  permission  for 
the  publication  of  such  books  ;  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
however,  the  Congregation  of  the  indulgences  alone  had 
such  power.  In  order,  therefore,  to  define  exactly  the  rights 
of  those  two  bodies  we  shall  now  state  briefly  the  leading 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  legislation  on  the  point. 

The  Council  of  Trent  in  the  XXII.  Session  put  in  the 
hands  of  bishops  the  entire  power  of  approving  and  per- 
mitting the  publication  of  indulgences  within  their  respective 
sees.1  In  the  XXV.  Session,  the  Council  laments  over  the 
fact,  that  indulgences  had  been  in  many  cases  abused, 
and  had  been  preached,  not  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 

1  Indulgentias  vero,  aut  alios  spirituales  gratias,  quibus  non  ideo  Christ! 
fideles  decet  privari,  deinceps  per  Ordinaries  locorum,  adhibitis  duobus  de 
Capitulo,  debitis  temporibus  publicandas  esse  deoernit. 
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faithful,  but  for  the  purpose  of  lucre ;  owing  to  this  the  very 
word  indulgence  had  become  in  the  mouths  of  heretics  a 
term  of  reproach  against  the  Church.  In  order  to  safeguard 
the  spiritual  treasure  of  the  Church  from  such  abuse  and 
such  derision,  the  Council  imposes  on  all  bishops  the 
obligation  of  inquiring  diligently  if  there  be  any  abuses  with 
regard  to  indulgences  within  their  dioceses,  and  if  there 
should  be,  to  bring  them  before  the  notice  of  the  Provincial 
Synod ;  after  having  had  counsel  with  the  other  bishops  of 
the  province  they  are  required  to  lay  the  matter  before  the 
Holy  See  in  order  that  measures  be  taken  suitable  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Universal  Church.1 

Many  obstacles,  however,  prevented  those  disciplinary 
measures  of  the  Council  of  Trent  from  being  fully  carried 
into  effect.  In  the  first  place,  in  many  countries  there  were 
no  provincial  synods  such  as  those  spoken  of  by  the  Council ; 
secondly,  as  the  faith  became  more  and  more  propagated  in 
distant  countries,  there  were  many  bishops  far  away  from 
the  Supreme  Pontiff,  who  could  be  reached  by  letters  from 
Rome  only  at  long  and  rare  intervals  ;  and  lastly,  as  many 
bishops  had  few  opportunities  of  recurring  to  the  Holy  See, 
they  might  reasonably  entertain  doubts  about  the  authen- 
ticity of  many  indulgences.  Hence  those  disciplinary 
measures,  while  they  placed  much  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  bishops,  failed  to  produce  the  happy  results  intended  by 
the  fathers  of  the  Council. 

It  was  to  realise  the  wishes  of  the  Council  of  Trent  that 
the  Congregation  of  Indulgences  was  instituted  on  July  6th, 
1669,  by  Clement  IX.  This  Congregation  was  to  assist  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  in  the  administration  of  the  spiritual 
treasure  of  the  Church ;  it  was  to  examine  and  supervise 
the  publication  of  indulgences,  and  correct  any  abuse  that 
should  creep  into  either  their  application  or  publication. 

Thenceforth  we  had  two  bodies  in  the  Church  invested 
with  almost  similar  powers — the  bishops,  and  the  Congre- 
gation of  Indulgences.  The  bishops  held  their  power  from 


1  Seas.   xxv. ;    Decretinn  <k   I):<lnl<j<'>itus  :— Maiulat   omnibus    episcopis,  ut 
doligenter  quisque  hujusmodi  abusus  ecclesiae  suae  collegat,  &c. 
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the  Council  of  Trent ;  the  Sacred  Congregation  held  its  power 
from  Clement  IX.  The  bishops  held  their  power,  but  for 
the  most  part  did  not  exercise  it ;  the  Sacred  Congregation 
held  it,  and  exercised  it  too.  Dualism,  however,  generally 
begets  friction,  and  sooner  or  later  leads  to  a  decisive  issue 
for  one  side :  and  so  it  was  in  the  present  case.  In  1859, 
i.e. ,  nearly  three  hundred  years  after  the  said  power  had 
been  conferred  on  the  bishops  of  the  entire  Church  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  two  doubts  which  brought  the  question 
to  a  close  were  proposed  for  solution,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Perigueux  in  France,  to  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences.1 
The  Bishop  asked  (a) — if,  according  to  the  legislation  on  the 
Index,  the  Ordinary  might  approve  and  give  permission  for 
the  publication  of  books  of  indulgences,  even  in  cases  where 
he  was  certain  of  the  authenticity  of  those  indulgences, 
without  having  previously  consulted  the  Congregation  of 
Indulgences  ;  (b)  if,  this  approbation  and  permission  be  for- 
bidden to  the  Ordinary,  only  in  such  cases  as  he  should  be 
doubtful  of  the  authenticity  of  the  said  Indulgences  ?  To  those 

1  The  following  is  the  question  of  the  Bishop,  with  the  answer  given  by 
the  Congregation  : — 

Die  22  Januarii,  1858. 
BEATISSIMO  PATER, 

In  decretis  de  liberis  prohibitis  quae  post  Regulas  Indicia  addita  sunt  hace 
leguntur  ...  §  in.,  n.  12.  Indulgentiarum  libri  omnes,  Diaria,  Summaria, 
Libelli,  Folia,  $c.,  in  qitibiis  earum  concessiones  continentur,  non  edantur  absque 
licentia  Sacrae  Congrcgitionis  Indidyentiarum. 

Cum  vero  circa  hujus  Regulae  interpretationem  plura  dubia  exorta  sint,  ad 
pedes  Sanctitatis  vestrae  provolutus,  Episcopus  Petrocorensis  et  salutensis  in 
Galliis  ad  ipsa  efflagitat  humillirae : — 

I.  Utrum  praefata  Regula  ita  intelligenda  sit,  at  nulla  Summaria.  Catalogi, 
Folia    Indulgentiarum    ipsa    auctoritate    Ordinarii  imprimi   possunt,  absque 
speciali  licentia  Sacrae  Congregationis  Indulgentiarum,  etiam  quando  ipsi  certo 
constat  authenticas  esse  illas  Indulgentias,  verbi  gratia,  quia   pene    se  habet 
Catalogos  aut  Summaria  Komae  impressa  ? 

II.  An  vero  haec  impressio  et  evulgatio  solum  prohibeatur  Ordinario  quando 
non  ipsi  certo  constat  jam  a  Sacra  Congregatione  Indulgentiarum  evulgatos 
f  uisse  hos  Indulgentias  ? 

Res; — Articulum  12  §  in,,  decretorum  post  Regulas  Indicis  editorum  ita 
esse  intelligrendum,  et  in  praxim  deducendum,  ut  si  agatur  de  edenda  eon- 
cessione  abiujus  Indulgentiae,  vel  Summarii  Indulgentiarum  quod  ex  Brevi 
Apostolico,  vel  Rescripto  desumendum  est,  aut  de  Sumrnario  ex  auctoritate 
Sacrae  Congregationis  jam  vulgato  in  potestate  ordinarii  sit  concedere  earum- 
dem Indulgentiarum  concessiones  typis  imprimendi  (dummodo  pro  aliquo  elencho 
non  sit  specialis  et  expressa  prohibitio)  ;  e  contra  vero  si  sermo  sit  de  Summario, 
vel  antea  collecto  ,  sed  nunquam  approbate,  vel  nunc  primum  en  diversis  con- 
cessionibus  c.olligendo,  requiritur  expressa  S.  Congregationes  Indulgentiarum 
licentia.  Cf.  P.  Pennacchi,  p.  143. 

VOL.  V.  2  M 
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doubts  the  Congregation  answered,  that  (a)  if  the  indul- 
gences in  question  have  been  taken  from  an  Apostolic  Brief 
or  Kescript,  or  from  a  summary  already  published  with  the 
permission  of  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences,  the  Ordinary 
has  power  to  grant  the  required  permission  ;  (b)  if,  however, 
the  Indulgences  be  taken  from  a  summary  that  has  either 
never  been  approved  of,  or  that  is  now  for  the  first  time  to 
be  published,  permission  must  be  gained  from  the  Sacred 
Congregation. 

This,  is  then,  the  legislation,  to  which  the  Congregation 
of  the  Index  would  seem  to  have  referred  in  the  Eesponse 
already  cited  by  us.  We  see  that  the  power  given  bishops 
by  the  Council  of  Trent  has  been  slightly  restricted  by  sub- 
sequent legislation.  At  present  where  there  is  possibility  of 
doubt  regarding  the  authenticity  of  the  indulgences,  per- 
mission must  be  obtained  from  the  Congregation  of 
Indulgences ;  where,  however,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
error,  nor  ground  for  doubt,  the  bishops  still  retain  the 
power  of  granting  approbation  and  permission.1 

TolH'roiithnx'il,  T.    HlJELEY. 


1  Under  the  light  of  this  decision  of  the  Congreg.  Indulgentiarum,  we  may 
now  see  why  the  legislator  has  slightly  changed  the  wording  of  the  old  decree 
in  the  new  rule.  If  he  left  the  wording  as  it  was  ('absque  licentia  S.  Con- 
gregationis  Indulgentiarum ')  he  would  not  have  expressed  the  limited  power 
that  the  bishops  still  retain.  By  having  changed  the  words  slightly  (to 
'  absque  competentis  auctoritatis  licentia  ')  he  has  given  due  scope  both  to  the 
Con.uTt'g.  Inoulgentianun,  and  to  the  bishops  within  the  limits  denned  by 
the  said  Congregation  in  its  reply  to  the  doubts  of  the  Bishop  of  Perigueux. 
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II. 

HAVING  had  a  long  and  bitter  experience  of  missionary 
life,  as  a  Discalced  Carmelite,  in  Ireland,  Father 
Patrick  of  St.  Brigid  devoted  his  services  to  the  Catholics 
of  London  from  the  year  1654  until  some  time  after  the 
Restoration.  But,  meanwhile,  he  was  always  hoping  against 
hope  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  his  native  country  again, 
as  we  learn  from  the  many  letters  which  he  addressed  to  his 
Superiors-General,  and  which  form  the  greater  portion  of 
the  series  now  submitted  to  the  reader.  Father  Patrick 
invariably  wrote  in  Latin,  although  he  knew  Italian,  French, 
and  Spanish,  equally  well. 

The  future  rnissioner  left  Ireland  when  quite  a  boy, 
about  the  time  of  Father  Edward's  death.  For,  as  we 
have  seen  from  previous  letters,  even  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  the  children  of  Catholic  parents  had  to  be  sent 
abroad  for  their  education ;  and  yet  for  such  violation  of  the 
law  the  penalty  of  high  treason  was  incurred.  When  of  an 
age  to  decide  on  his  vocation  this  young  student,  like  so 
many  of  his  fellow-exiles,  found  himself  called  to  the 
cloisters  of  Carmel.  And  having  chosen  the  Brown  Habit 
of  the  Teresian  Friars,  in  order  that  he  might  sanctify 
himself  by  observance  of  the  restored  primitive  Kule,  he 
was  affiliated  to  the  Irish  province  of  Discalced  Carmelites. 
It  would  seem  that  he  had  much  success  in  the  Schools 
during  his  collegiate  course.  Still  he  must  have  keenly 
felt  that  he  was  not  yet  prepared  to  take  part  in  the 
work  of  the  mission ;  for  just  then  (A.D.  1641-1647)  the 
Fathers  of  the  Order  in  Ireland  had  entered  on  their 
glorious  struggle ;  and  those  three  Teresian  confessors,  to 
whom  we  have  referred,  had  already  secured  the  martyr's 
palm  and  crown.  Of  the  nine  monasteries,  which  the 
Discalced  Carmelites  had  founded  in  this  country,  but  few 
remained  intact'on  Father  Patrick's  arrival,  in  the  year  1647; 
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perhaps  in  Limerick  alone,  or  amid  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Abbey  of  Loughrea,  might  he  have  sought  a  temporary 
refuge  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  an  Irish  missioner. 

Dreadful  were  the  hardships,  perils,  and  privations,  which 
he  had  to  undergo  for  six  long  years,  attending  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  his  persecuted  countrymen  at  imminent 
risk  of  his  own  life.  In  his  letters  to  Koine  there  is  repeated 
allusion  to  this  period  ;  as  if  the  memory  of  it  were  some 
terrifying  dream  that  could  still  cause  him  a  thrill  of  horror, 
so  narrow  had  been  his  escape  on  many  a  time  from  death 
by  the  halter  or  sword.  Yet,  there  is  a  note  of  triumph, 
too,  in  those  references,  especially  when  Father  Patrick 
speaks  of  the  fervour  of  the  suffering  people,  who,  unmindful 
of  the  rain  .and  cold,  came  in  crowds,  night  after  night,  to 
the  missioners  for  the  consolations  of  their  faith.  It  was 
only  at  midnight,  and  in  places  most  remote,  that  the  Sacred 
Mysteries  could  be  celebrated  with  any  safety,  so  vigilant 
was  the  watch  of  the  Puritans.  And  many  a  touching 
incident  of  heroic  loyalty  to  duty  on  the  part  of  the  priests, 
and  of  loving  devotedness  to  their  proscribed  clergy  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  people,  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  authentic 
documents  relating  to  the  history  of  those  dread  times. 

In  the  year  1G53,  Father  Patrick  repaired  to  Belgium  to 
consult  his  superiors  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  his  mission  ;  in  the  meantime  he  had  entrusted  his 
charge  to  one  of  the  other  Biscalced  Carmelites  then  in 
Ireland.  His  report  on  the  state  of  the  country  was  at  once 
forwarded  to  Eome,  where  it  excited  deepest  sympathy  with 
those  at  Cromwell's  mercy.  The  Superiors-General  spoke 
of  all  those  patiently  borne  trials  as  the  people's  grand 
victory  in  the  cause  of  truth ;  and  they  highty  commended 
Father  Patrick's  own  eagerness  to  return  to  Ireland ;  but, 
for  the  present,  they  could  not  comply  with  his  wishes  in  this 
respect,  and  decided  that  he  should  proceed  to  London,  and 
await  their  further  instructions  there.  He  obeyed  in  that 
beautiful  spirit  of  filial  submission,  so  evident  from  all  his 
letters.  It  was  still  early  in  the  year  1654  when  he  arrived 
in  London.  The  Puritan  persecution  seems  to  have  been 
then  at  its  fiercest ;  according  to  Father  Patrick,  scarcely  a 
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day  passed  without  some  priests,  secular  or  regular,  being 
seized  and  thrown  into  prison  to  suffer  tortures  of  the  most 
inhuman  kind.  If  they  succeeded  in  escaping  the  fury  of  the 
fanatical  soldiers,  the  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  were 
forced  into  immediate  exile.  In  these  circumstances  Father 
Patrick  thought  it  would  be  cowardly  of  himself  to  adopt 
the  latter  alternative,  and  return  to  the  Continent ;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  assured  that  it  would  be  sheer  rashness 
to  attempt  a  journey  to  Ireland.  Hence,  he  proposed  to 
remain  in  London,  and  do  what  he  could  for  the  Catholics 
of  that  city,  taking  his  chance  of  arrest  with  his  brother 
priests  still  on  the  English  mission.  His  superiors  approved 
of  this  decision ;  they  promised,  moreover,  to  represent  his 
case  to  Propaganda  (which  Sacred  Congregation,  it  may  be 
said,  had  originated  with  the  Discalced  Carmelites — the  Ven. 
Fathers  Thomas  of  Jesus  and  Dominic  of  Jesus  Mary  having 
been  primarily  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the 
same),  in  order  that  he  might  receive  the  assistance 
granted  to  missioners  when  the  faithful  of  countries  under 
heretical  rule  were  too  poor  themselves  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  their  clergy.  For  at  that  time  the  Catholics  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  were  in  extreme  want  ; 
neither  dared  they  so  much  as  harbour  priests  without 
incurring  grievous  penalties.  However,  by  making  it  worth 
their  while  to  keep  silent,  Father  Patrick  and  many  of  his 
companions  found  a  very  secure  refuge  among  some  of  the 
Puritans  themselves. 

For  the  next  two  years  he  had  to  contend  with  numerous 
troubles  ;  but  his  greatest  trial,  judging  from  his  letters, 
was,  as  has  been  said,  his  not  being  able  to  return  to  the 
labours  of  the  mission  in  his  native  land.  He  soon  became 
known  to,  and  very  popular  among,  the  Catholics  of  London. 
A  number  of  them  assisted  regularly  at  Mass  in  his  place  of 
refuge,  employing,  of  course,  the  most  effective  means  of 
eluding  the  watchful  Puritan  spies.  When  writing,  in 
June,  1656,  to  congratulate  Father  Isidore  of  St.  Dominic, 
on  his  having  been  elected  General  of  the  Discalced  Car- 
melites, Father  Patrick  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  his  own  life 
in  London  since  the  year  1654.  His  new  Superior  had 
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previously  alluded  to  the '  harvest  of  souls  '  already  reaped  by 
our  missioner  in  Ireland  ;  and  now  Father  Patrick  informed 
him  of  some  recent  conversions,  which  he  called  '  flowers 
of  the  month  of  May.'  He  said  that  he  had  ventured  to 
open  a  little  chapel,  close  to  his  lodgings,  on  the  first  of  last 
November  (1655),  and  dedicated  it  to  '  All  Saints  ;'  and  he 
never  hesitated  to  officiate  there,  just  as  freely  as  if  there 
were  no  persecution  in  England.  In  order  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  faithful  dependent  on  him,  he  had  to  offer 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  twice  every  morning — an  extraordinary 
privilege  which  he  could  exercise  in  virtue  of  those  special 
faculties  granted  to  the  Irish  Discalced  Carmelites  by  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  He  also  preached  in  this  humble  chapel ;  and 
was  very  frequently  called  upon  to  administer  the  sacraments, 
and  could  do  so  by  reason  of  another  favour  of  the  same 
Pontiff  to  the  members  of  his  Order  in  Ireland.  Never- 
theless, it  was  with  exceeding  great  difficulty  he  could 
manage  to  support  himself,  as  his  people  were  too  poor  even 
to  make  the  usual  offering  for  Mass.  This,  however,  could 
not  have  caused  him  much  anxiety,  seeing  that  he  always 
endeavoured  to  lead  the  monastic  life,  conforming  to  the 
austere  Carmelite  Rule,  and  to  the  Constitutions  of  his  Order. 
He  believed  that  it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  preach  to 
others,  if  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  this  means  of  sancti- 
fying his  own  soul.  From  the  same  letter  it  appears  that 
Father  Patrick  succeeded  in  getting  another  of  the  Irish 
Teresian  Carmelites — Father  Agapitus  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  had,  likewise,  a  most  eventful  missionary  career — a 
position  with  a  nobleman,  living  at  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles  from  London.  Father  Agapitus  hoped  to  be 
able  to  pass  safely  thence  to  Ireland ;  and  Father  Patrick 
could  only  regret  that  obedience  did  not  permit  himself  to 
be  his  companion  on  this  occasion. 

Later  on  in  the  same  year,  3rd  of  October,  1656,  we  find 
him  writing  to  remind  Father  Isidore  that  the  late  General, 
Father  Joachim,  had  bade  him  stay  in  London  until  he, 
Father  Isidore,  should  appoint  a  new  field  for  the  exercise 
of  his  missionary  zeal.  Otherwise,  he  would  have  gone 
back  to  Ireland  with  Father  Agapitus,  that  country  having 
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a  first  and  most  sacred  claim  on  his  services.  But  the 
General's  wish  should  be  law  to  him,  for  he  knew  that 
obedience  was  the  source  of  all  merit.  The  thought  of  a 
violent  death  had  no  terror  for  him  at  all ;  and  he  wondered 
whether  the  dangers  to  be  encountered  in  his  native  land 
could  be  more  dreadful  than  the  miseries  which  he  had  to 
endure  in  London. 

Writing  again,  on  the  '21st  of  November,  165(5,  Father 
Patrick  asked  whether  he  might  try  to  collect  funds  for  the 
Irish  mission,  as  he  was  now  more  sanguine  of  being  soon 
able  to  share  the  labours  of  his  brethren  in  Ireland  once 
more.  He  had  not  heard  of  Father  Agapitus  since  his 
departure  from  London,  but  had  been  informed  that  Father 
Laurence  of  St.  Thomas  passed  through  that  city  a  short 
time  previously,  with  the  intention  of  joining  the  other 
Discalced  Carmelite  fathers  on  the  Irish  mission.  In  a 
postscript  to  this  letter  he  said  that  it  was  almost  certain 
Cromwell  would  accept  the  Crown.  Then,  he  made  a 
pathetic  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  Catholics,  whose 
priests  were  being. pursued  through  the  country  every  day, 
one  of  them  lying  in  prison,  at  pressnt,  under  sentence  of 
death. 

Father  Patrick's  next  letter  was  also  dated  from 
London,  26th  June,  1657.  He  wrote  to  tell  the  General 
how  consoled  he  had  been  by  having  heard  from  him  on  the 
2nd  of  the  same  month.  Father  Isidore  had  finally  decided 
that  he  should  undertake  the  work  of  the  mission  in  the 
Orkney  Isles,  and  in  this  letter  Father  Patrick  expressed 
his  hearty  readiness  to  obey.  Information  had  reached  the 
Superiors  at  Eome  that  there  were  a  great  many  of  the  faith- 
ful of  Ireland  in  those  islands,  together  with  a  number  of 
Scotch  and  English  Catholics;  and  they  considered  Father 
Patrick  best  suited  for  so  arduous  a  task,  and  appointed  a 
Father  Cyril  to  be  his  fellow-labourer  :  this  religious  was  still 
in  the  Eternal  City,  but  was  to  set  out  for  London  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  There  were  only  two  Irish  Discalced 
Carmelites  in  the  English  metropolis  at  that  time — our 
missioner  and  a  Father  Patrick  of  St.  Columbanus,  who  had 
recently  come  thither  from  Holland. 
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Despite  his  trials  and  difficulties,  Father  Patrick  of 
St.  Brigid  succeeded  in  winning  the  respectful  esteem  of 
many  of  the  Puritans  during  the  past  three  years  ;  so  much 
so,  he  could  now  confidently  assure  the  General,  that  not 
one  of  those  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  would,  knowingly, 
betray  him. 

He  wrote  to  Father  Isidore  again  on  the  13th  of 
November,  1657,  to  deplore  the  abandoned  state  of  the 
country,  whose  people,  stricken  with  spiritual  blindness, 
were  the  willing  slaves  of  luxury.  All  the  more  reason  why 
God's  servants  should  atone  for  such  sinfulness  by  a  spirit 
of  penance  and  prayer.  As  for  himself,  he  was  fortunate 
when  he  could  procure  something  to  eat  once  a  day,  and 
was  quite  content  with  the  bare  ground  for  his  bed,  even  in 
a  season  of  rigorous  cold.  He  seemed  to  take  a  holy  pride 
in  speaking  of  his  little  chapel,  which  could  actually  boast 
of  a  silver  chalice  and  pix,  and  a  new  set  of  vestments, 
presented  to  him  on  the  last  feast  of  St.  Teresa.  He  was 
most  anxious  to  have  everything  becoming  that  was  near 
the  Tabernacle,  wherein  he  kept  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
constantly  preserved.  Yet,  for  all  his  treasures,  he  found  it 
no  easy  matter  to  obtain  the  simplest  necessaries  of  life, 
owing  to  reasons  which  the  General  already  knew ;  and 
especially  since  no  assistance  could  be  sent  to  him  from 
the  Sacred  Congregation  because  of  an  epidemic  then  raging 
in  Kome.  It  gave  him  much  distress  to  allude  to  two 
converts  who,  out  of  six  lately  received  into  the  Church,  had 
not  persevered.  But  it  was  some  comfort  to  mention  that 
*  a  lady  of  rank '  had  renounced  heresy  in  his  chapel,  in 
presence  of  the  faithful  assembled  there,  on  the  llth  of  this 
month,  the  Feast  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  It  also  grieved  him 
to  announce  the  death  of  Father  Patrick  of  St.  Columbanus, 
of  whom  he  had  spoken  in.  a  former  letter. 

A  month  from  that  date  (llth  of  December,  1657)  he 
furnished  the  Father-General  with  a  further  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  persecution  in  England.  Six  priests  were 
captured  by  the  soldiers  in  the  suburbs  of  London  within 
the  past  few  days.  They  were  at  once  cast  into  the  common 
prison,  where,  later  on,  they  were  joined  by  three  or  four 
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more.  They  were  not  allowed  to  speak  among  themselves 
or  to  others,  except  in  presence  of  their  jailors,  and  in  the 
English  tongue.  Some  of  them  belonged  to  the  secular 
clergy,  one  being  a  prelate;  the  remainder  were  members  of 
the  various  religious  Orders.  An  aged  Discalced  Carmelite, 
Father  John  Baptist,  was  one  of  this  little  band  of  confessors. 
Father  Patrick  was  told  on  good  authority  that  he  himself 
had  been  betrayed  and  denounced  and  eagerly  sought  for  on 
the  same  occasion.  But  he  had  escaped  betimes,  having 
taken  up  his  abode  in  the  safer  asylum  of  a  generous 
Puritan's  home  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  removing  all  his 
books  and  the  sacred  vessels  and  vestments  to  this  new 
lodging.  He  had  heard  sad  news  from  Ireland  also.  The 
priests  were  now  persecuted  there  with  heartless  cruelty ; 
Father  Laurence  of  St.  Thomas  being  one  of  the  first  victims. 
This  Keligious  had  been  engaged  on  the  work  of  the  mission 
only  a  few  months  when  he  wa>s  arrested,  and  kept  a 
prisoner  in  Drogheda. 

It  was  said  that  that  furious  outbreak  against  Catholic 
priests  in  London  was  mainly  due  to  the  publication  of  a 
pamphlet,  purporting  to  contain  '  Private  Instructions ' 
for  the  Jesuits ;  but,  in  reality,  a  tissue  of  monstrous 
calumnies.  There  was  an  absurd  rumour  to  the  effect  that 
certain  Catholics,  who  were  envious  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Society,  and  anxious  to  expose  their  intrigues,  had  translated 
this  tract  from  the  original  French.  If  so,  observed  Father 
Patrick,  they  had  to  taste  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  malice ; 
for  with  the  Puritans  the  honoured  name  of  '  Jesuit '  was 
a  term  of  reproach  for  every  priest ;  and  when  the  clergy 
were  persecuted,  those  professing  the  same  faith  were  rarely 
spared.  However,  all  such  reports  were  only  so  many  devices 
whereby  the  fanatics  tried  to  weaken  the  confidence  of  Koman 
Catholics  in  their  priests.  (By  a  singular  coincidence,  I  have 
a  copy  of  this  infamous  pamphlet  by  me  as  I  write ;  and  an 
autograph  note  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  informs  us  that — 
whoever  the  author  of  the  original  work  may  have  been — 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  Hon.  and  Kev.  Henry  Compton, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  was  responsible  for  the 
translation.) 
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Meanwhile,  Father  Patrick  of  St.  Brigid  was  devoting 
himself  to  the  duties  of  the  mission  in  London.  He  appears 
to  have  had  perfect  reliance  on  the  loyalty  of  his  host,  to 
whom,  however,  he  allowed  liberal  terms  for  his  lodging  and 
support.  In  concluding  this  letter,  he  requested  Father 
Isidore  to  pray  that  God  would  send  a  speedy  end  to  the  trials 
which  he  had  to  endure,  should  it  be  for  His  own  greater 
glory ;  or  to  grant  him  the  needful  fortitude  when  summoned 
to  face  death  in  the  cause  of  Catholic  truth. 

On  the  1st  of  January  of  the  following  year  (1658),  he 
wrote  to  say  that  the  violence  of  the  persecution  had  not 
yet  abated  :  day  and  night,  unceasingly,  diligent  search  was 
being  made  for  priests  and  other  '  malignants,'  as  the  doomed 
Koman  Catholics  were  called.     Of  the  nine  priests  already 
captured,  one  was  the  Discalced  Carmelite  mentioned,  a 
Jesuit,  a  Benedictine,   two  Franciscans,  and  four  secular 
priests.      Five   of  them   were   still    detained  in   a  prison 
adjoining   St.  James's  Palace;   the   others   had  been   sent 
to  a  fortress  outside  London.     Father  Patrick  was  also  told 
that  the  soldiers  had  paid  a  visit  to  bis  former  hiding-place 
on  Christmas  night ;  and  were  savage  when  they  discovered 
that  he  had  been  warned  in  time,  and  fled.     The  Discalced 
Carmelite  who  was  imprisoned  at  Drogheda,  Father  Laurence 
of  St.  Thomas,  had  managed  to  communicate  with  him,  and 
gave  a  good  deal  of  information  concerning  Ireland,     Many 
priests  had  been  seized  in  various  parts  of  that  kingdom, 
and  the  condition  of  Irish  Catholics  there  was  deplorable  in 
the  extreme.     There  was  no  news  of  Father  Agapitus,  or  of 
any  of  the  other  Irish  fathers.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  that 
precise  time  a  number  of  them  were  actively  engaged  in 
their  sacred  charge  throughout  the  country,  and  several  of 
them  were  in  prison,  like  Father  Laurence  himself.    Father 
Patrick  had  also  heard  that  Parliament  was  to  meet  on  the 
21st  of  this  month  (January) ;  and  its  first  Act,  it  was  said, 
would  be  to  crown  Cromwell  king.     In  this  letter  he  spoke 
in   praise  of  his  host,  who,  although   a  Puritan,  was   an 
honest  and  generous   man.      Being  a   bookseller,   no   one 
commented    on    the    number    of    people    frequenting   his 
house.      Yet  they  were  mostly  Catholics  who  could  thus 
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come  quite  openly  to  assist  at  Mass  in  Father  Patrick's 
room,  where  he  still  offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice  twice 
each  day.  Our  missioner  had  arranged,  moreover,  to 
meet  a  greater  number  of  the  faithful  daily  in  another 
secure  place  not  far  away ;  and  he  thought  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  their  being  surprised  by  the  soldiers  so  long  as 
they  were  not  betrayed.  Both  he  and  his  poor  people  were 
in  sore  straits  for  want  of  the  means  of  livelihood  ;  in 
fact,  he  did  not  know  how  he  could  live,  were  it  not  that  his 
host  had  allowed  him  credit;  and  he  could  only  hope 
that  Providence  would  soon  enable  him  to  pay  off  this  debt 
which  urgent  necessity  had  compelled  him  to  contract. 

In  a  brief  note,  dated  the  17th  February,  1658,  Father 
Patrick  sought  permission  to  accompany  '  a  noble  lady '  to 
a  convent  in  Belgium  wherein  she  was  most  anxious  to  take 
the  veil.  She  was  afraid  to  venture  on  so  perilous  a  journey 
alone,  and  had  implored  him  to  help  her  to  correspond 
to  the  holy  vocation,  which  God  had  given  her,  and  see  her 
safely  to  her  future  home.  Sure  that  she  would  persevere 
in  her  resolution  to  become  a  nun,  he  had  promised  to  write 
for  the  requisite  sanction  of  his  superiors  at  Kome,  And  in 
case  his  request  was  granted,  he  wished  to  know  whether  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  remove  his  beard,  and  have 
the  monastic  tonsure  made  before  going  on  the  Continent. 
The  only  other  item  of  general  interest  in  this  note  is  a 
remark  on  the  state  of  turmoil  into  which  all  England  had 
been  thrown  by  the  unexpected  dissolution  of  Parliament  on 
the  4th  of  the  same  month. 

Father  Patrick  had  been  in  London  nearly  four  years, 
when,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1658,  he  answered  a  letter  from 
Father  Isidore  which  had  only  reached  him  that  morning 
after  a  delay  of  seven  months ;  indeed,  considering  the 
difficulties  of  transmission  in  those  days,  it  is  a  marvel 
that  it  had  come  to  hand  at  all.  He  told  the  General  he 
had  just  heard  from  Father  Anselm,  one  of  the  most  zealous 
of  the  English  Teresian  missioners,  that  Father  Cyril,  who 
was  to  have  been  his  companion  to  the  Orkney  Isles,  could  not 
come  to  London;  consequently,  Father  Patrick  was  waiting 
the  General's  further  pleasure,  being  prepared  to  go  not  only 
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to  the  Orkneys,  but  to  death  itself  at  the  call  of  obedience. 
Still  he  confessed  that  he  did  find  it  hard  to  have  to  remain 
so  long  in  London ;  as  an  Irishman,  naturally  he  would 
prefer  to  spend  his  life  in  the  service  of  that  dear  country 
which  he  always  fervently  commended  to  the  prayers  and 
special  solicitude  of  his  superiors.  And  he  was  now  con- 
vinced more  than  ever  that  he  could  not  possibly  run  any 
greater  risk  by  returning  to  Ireland  ;  for  up  to  the  present 
he  had  been  obliged  to  change  his  place  of  refuge  at  least 
eleven  different  times  in  order  to  evade  his  enemies. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  26th  of  November,  1658, 
the  burden  of  his  lot  was  lightened  a  little,  and  he  explained 
under  what  circumstances  in  a  lengthy  letter  to  the  General. 
After  all  the  painful  struggles  of  the  past  four  years,  God 
had  come  to  his  aid  in  quite  a  wondrous  way.  The  late 
chaplain  of  the  Duke  of  Etruria's  envoy  at  the  Protector's 
(Eichard  Cromwell's)  Court  was  a  pious  and  learned 
Franciscan  who  had  died  recently,  leaving  vacant  an  office 
which  many  of  the  missioners  in  England  would  gladly 
accept,  as  it  insured  protection  and  the  means  of  support 
to  the  priest  holding  it.  At  first  Father  Patrick  did  not 
like  to  apply,  as  he  was  unknown  to  the  ambassador,  and 
fancied  it  would  be  useless  to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter 
without  having  some  influence  with  that  nobleman.  Then, 
he  goes  on  to  say  how  he  had  been  able  that  year  to  keep 
the  Feast  of  St.  Teresa  very  solemnly.  The  Archbishop 
of  Armagh — Dr.  Edmund  O'Reilly — came  to  administer 
Confirmation  in  his  humble  chapel  on  the  same  occasion, 
when  most"  of  the  girls  and  women,  who  received  the 
Sacrament,  took  the  name  of  Teresa,  a  daughter  of  one 
of  the  great  English  nobles  being  among  the  number. 
During  the  Octave  he  was  walking  by  the  residence  of 
the  Etrurian  ambassador  one  day,  and,  acting  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  he  called  and  asked  whether 
the  deceased  Franciscan  had  been  yet  replaced.  He  was 
informed  that  the  chaplaincy  was  still  vacant,  as  certain 
political  reasons  prevented  the  Duke's  representative  grant- 
ing the  office  to  a  British  subject.  Father  Patrick  requested 
an  interview  with  the  nobleman  himself,  and,  addressing 
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him  in  Italian,  said  be  wished  to  know  whether  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  the  other  candidates  would  hold  in  his 
case  also ;  for  although  an  Irishman  by  birth  and  in  heart, 
most  of  his  life  had  been  passed  on  the  Continent — either 
in  Italy,  France,  or  Spain.  To  his  great  surprise,  the  Envoy 
told  him  that  he  might  have  the  position  if  he  pleased.  He 
at  once  availed  himself  of  such  unhoped-for  good  fortune ; 
and  now  submitted  his  action  for  the  Father  General's 
approval.  Thus,  at  last,  had  he  a  guarantee  of  the  means 
of  livelihood  and  protection ;  and,  better  still,  he  would 
have  constant  opportunity  of  meeting  and  attending  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  many  Catholics  from  Ireland,  France,  and 
Italy,  while  continuing  to  administer  to  the  faithful  of 
England ;  nay,  he  even  looked  forward  with  eagerness  to 
the  possibility  of  his  making  a  number  of  conversions 
amongst  the  Puritans.  But  he  would  only  undertake  to  hold 
this  office,  pending  the  decision  of  his  superiors,  and  so 
long  as  the  exercise  of  it  did  not  interfere  with  his  own  rule 
of  life,  which  was  firmly  based  on  obedience. 

His  next  letter,  and  the  last  of  this  series,  was  dated 
from  the  '  Royal  Prison  of  Westminster  '  (Gatehouse),  where 
Father  Patrick  and  another  Discalced  Carmelite,  Father 
Thomas  of  Jesus,  had  been  held  captive  since  the  21st  of 
June,  1663.  It  helps  us  to  fill  up  an  interval  of  five  years 
of  his  life  of  which  we  have  no  other  record  ;  and  shows  us 
that  for  all  his  bright  visions  of  a  more  peaceful  future  when 
he  was  writing  to  the  General  in  November,  1658,  those 
five  years  were  by  no  means  free  of  vicissitudes  and  trials. 
These,  however,  Father  Patrick  attributed  to  the  enemy  of 
man's  salvation,  who  left  nothing  undone  to  harass  those 
zealous  for  the  good  of  souls.  It  was  the  age  of  feigned 
Papist  plots,  and  these  Carmelites  were  two  of  the  victims. 
The  grievous  charge  against  them  was  the  fact  of  their 
being  Irish  priests,  who  had  dared  to  preach  publicly ;  to 
celebrate  Mass  daily ;  and  to  instruct  boys  and  young  men 
in  the  Catholic  faith  to  the  very  serious  detriment  of  the 
religion  of  the  State.  And  as  arch-conspirators  they  were 
both  arrested  the  same  morning  in  the  King's  name,  bearing 
the  evidence  of  their  guilt  upon  them.  Father  Thomas  was 
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removing  the  sacred  vestments,  after  having  offered  the 
Holy  Sacrifice ;  and  Father  Patrick  was  still  clothed  in 
the  habit  of  his  Order — even  to  the  very  sandals  :  a  heinous 
crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  They  were  not  permitted 
to  change  their  monastic  garb  for  a  secular  dress,  and 
forthwith  were  led  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of 
London.  Father  Patrick  could  have  no  idea  what  their  fate 
would  be ;  for  the  King  (Charles  II.)  had  to  conciliate  such 
fanatics  as  Compton  ;  but  he  blessed  God,  who  had  deemed 
him  worthy  to  suffer  '  these  chains  '  for  the  Gospel ;  while  his 
whole  life,  since  he  first  came  to  London,  should  be  his 
only  answer  to  the  calumnies  which  his  enemies  were  sure 
to  invent. 

Truth,  however,  prevailed  in  this  instance,  also  ;  and  the 
trials  of  Father  Patrick  of  St.  Brigid  did  eventually  cease 
before  the  close  of  his  long  missionary  career.  He  died  on 
the  Continent,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
and  his  memory  is  revered  in  various  monasteries  of  the 
Order  abroad  even  to  the  present  day. 

JAMES  P.  KUSHB,  O.D.C, 
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PROCLAMATION    OF   THE    JUBILEE    FOB    THE    HOLY    YEAR, 
BY     POPE     LEO    XIII. 

INDICTIO  UNIVERSALIS  JUBILAEI  ANN1  SANCTI  MILLESIMI  NONIGEN- 
TESIMI 

LEO  EPISCOPUS 

SERVUS  SERVORUM  DEI  UNIVERTIS  CHRISTIFIDELIBUS  PRAESENTES 
LITTERAS  INSPECTURIS  SALUTEM  ET  APOSTOLICAM  BENEDIC- 
TIONEM 

Properante  ad  exitum  saeculo,  quod,  annuente  Deo  Nos  ipsi 
prope  totum  emensi  vivendo   sumus,  animum  volentes  induximus 
rem  ex  institute  maiorum  decernere,  quae  saluti  populo  christiano 
sit,    ac   simul    curarum    Nostrarum,  qualescumque    in    gerendo 
Pontificatu  maximo  fuerint,  extremum  velut  vestigium  ostendat. 
JUBILAEUM  MAGNUM  dicimus,  iam  inde  antiquitus  in  christianos 
mores  inductum,  decessorumque  Nostrorum  providentia  sancitum; 
quern  tradita   a    patribus   consuetudo  Annum  sanction  appellat, 
turn  quod  solet   esse   caeremoniis   sanctissimis  comitatior,  turn 
maxims  quod  castigandis  moribus  renovandisque  ad  sanctitatem 
animis  adiumenta  uberiora  suppeditat.      Testes  Ipsi  sumus  quanto 
opere  is  ad  salutem  valuit  qui  postremo  actus  est  ritu  solemni, 
Nobis  videlicet   adolescentibus  Leone  XII.   pontifice    maximo  ; 
quo  tempore  magnum  tutissimumque  religioni  publicae  theatrum 
Eoma  praebuit.     Memoria  tenemus  ac  videre  propemodum  etiam 
nunc  videmur  peregrinorum  frequentiam  :  circumeuntem  templa 
augustissima,  disposito  agmine,  multitudinem  ;    viros   apostolicos 
concionantes  in  publico  ;  celeberrima  Urbis  loca  divinis  laudibus 
personantia  :    pietatis   caritatisque   exempla   edentem   in   oculis 
omnium,  magno  Cardinalium  comitatu,  pontificem.  Cuius  recorda- 
tione  memoriae  ex  temporibus  iis  ad  ea,  quae  nunc  sunt,  mens 
acerbius  revocatur.     Earum  quippe  rerum  quas  diximus,  quaeque 
si  in  luce  civitatis,  nulla  re  impediente,  peragantur,  mire  alere 
atque  incitare  pietatem  popularem  solent,  nunc  quidem,  mutato 
Urbis  statu,  aut  nulla  facultas  est,  aut  in  alieno  posita  arbitrio, 

Utcumque    sit,   fore    confidimos    ut    salubrium    consiliorum 
adiutor  Deus  voluntati  huic  Nostrae,  quam  in  eius  gratiam  glori- 
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amque  suscepimus,  cursum  prosperum  ac  sine  offensione  largiatur. 
Quo  enim  spectamus.  aut  quid  volumus?  Hoc  nempe  unice, 
efficere  homines,  quanto  plures  nitendo  possumus,  salutis  aeternae 
compotes,  huiusque  rei  gratia  morbis  animorum  ea  ipsa,  quae 
lesus  Christus  in  potestate  Nostra  esse  voluit,  adhibere  remedia. 
Atque  id  a  Nobis  non  modo.  munus  apostolicum,  sed  ipsa  ratio 
temporis  plane  videtur  postulare.  Non  quod  recte  factorum  lau- 
dumque  christianarum  sit  sterile  saeculum  :  quin  imo  abundant, 
adiuvante  Deo,  exempla  optima,  nee  virtutum  genus  est  ullum 
tarn  excelsum  tamque  arduum,  in  quo  non  excellere  magnum 
numerum  videamus :  vim  namque  procreandi  alendique  virtutes 
habet  Christiana  religio  divinitusinsitam,  eamque  inexhaustam  ac 
perpetuam.  Verum  si  circumspiciendo  quis  intuetur  it  partem 
alteram,  quae  tenebrae,  quantus  error,  quam  ingens  multitudo  in 
interitum  ruentium  sempiternum !  Angimur  praecipuo  quodam 
dolore,  quotiescumque  venit  in  mentem  quanta  pars  christianorum 
sentiendi  cogitandique  licentia  deliniti,  malarum  doctrinarum 
veneno  sitienter  hausto,  fidei  divinae  in  se  ipsi  grande  munus 
quotidie  corrumpant.  Hinc  christianae  taedium  vitae,  et  late 
fusa  morum  labes  :  hinc  ilia  rerum,  quae  sensibus  percipiantur, 
acerrima  atque  inexplebilis  appententia,  curaeque  et  cogitationes 
omnes  aversae  a  Deo,  humi  defixae.  Ex  quo  fonte  teterrimo  dici 
vix  potest  quanta  iam  in  ea  ipsa,  quae  sunt  civitatum  fundamenta 
pernicies  influxit.  Nam  contumaces  vulgo  spiritus,  motus  tur- 
bidi  popularium  cupiditatum,  caeca  pericula,  tragica  scelera, 
nihil  denique  sunt  aliud,  si  libet  caussam  introspicere,  nisi 
quaedam  de  adipiscendis  fruendisque  rebus  mortalibus  exlex 
atque  effrenata  decertatio. 

Ergo  interest  privatim  et  publice,  admoneri  homines  officii 
sui,  excitari  consopita  veterno  pectora,  atque  ad  studium  salutis 
revocari  quotquot  in  singulas  prope  horas  discrimen  temere  adeunt 
pereundi,  perdendique  per  socordiam  aut  superbiae  caelestia  atque 
'.mmutabilia  bona,  ad  quae  sola  nati  sumus.  Atqui  hue  omnino 
pertinet  annus  sacer  :  etenim  per  id  tempus  totum  Ecclesia  parens, 
non  nisi  lenitatis  et  misericordiae  memor,  omni  qua  potest  ope 
studioque  contendit  ut  in  melius  humana  consilia  referantur,  et 
quod  quisque  deliquit,  luat  emendatrix  vitae  poenitentia.  Hoc 
illaproposito,multiplicata  obsecratione  auctaque  instantia,placare 
nititur  violatum  Dei  numen,  arcesssre  e  caelo  munerum  divino- 
rum  copiam  :  lateque  reclusis  gratiae  thesauris,  qui  sibi  sunt  ad 
dispensandum  cominissi,  vocat  ad  spem  veniae  universitatem 
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christianorum,  tota  in  eo  ut  reluctantes  etiara  voluntates  abun- 
dantia  quadam  amoris  indulgentiaeque  pervincat.  Quibus  ex 
rebus  quid  ni  expectemus  fructus  uberes,  si  Deo  placet,  ac  tem- 
pori  accommodates  ? 

Augent  opportunitatem  rei  extraordinaria  quaedam  sollemuia 
de  quibus  iam,  opinamur,  satis  notitia  percrebuit :  quae  quidem 
sollemnia  excessum  undevicesimi  saeculi  vicesimique  ortum 
quodam  modo  consecraverint.  Intelligi  de  honoribus  volumus 
lesu  Christo  Servatori  medio  eo  tempore  ubique  terrarum  haben- 
dis.  Hac  de  re  e.xcogitatum  privatorum  pietate  consilium 
laudavimus  libentes  ac  probavimus  :  quid  enim  fieri  sanctius  aut 
salutarius  queat  ?  Quae  genus  humanum  appetat,  quae  diligat, 
quae  speret,  ad  quae  tendat,  in  unigenito  Dei  Filio  sunt  omnia  : 
is  enim  est  salits,  vita,  resurrectio  nostra ;  quern  velle  deserere, 
est  velle  funditus  interire.  Quamobrem  etsi  numquam  silet,  imo 
perpetua  viget  omnibus  locis  ea,  quae  Domino  nostro  lesu  Christo 
debetur,  adoratio,  laus,  honos,  gratiarum  actio,  tamen  nullae 
gratiae  nullique  honores  possunt  esse  tanti,  quin  longe  plures 
ei  debeantur  longeque  maiores.  Praeterea  num  paucos  saeculum 
tulit  immemori  ingratoque  aniino,  qui  divino  servatori  suo  pro 
pietate  contemptum,  pro  beneficiis  iniurias  referre  consueverint  ? 
Certe  ipsa  ab  eius  legibus  praeceptisque  vita  discrepans  pluri- 
morum  argumento  est  flagitiosae  ingratissimaeque  voluntatis. 
Quid  quod  de  ipsa  lesu  divinitate  Arianum  scelus  non  semel 
renovatum  nostra  vidit  aetas?  Macti  itaque  animo,  quotquot 
populari  incitamentum  pietati  oonsilio  isto  novo  pulcherrimoque 
praebuistis  ;  quod  tamen  ita  efficere  oportet,  nihil  ut  lubilaei 
curriculum,  nihil  statuta  solenmia  impediat.  In  proxima  ista 
catholicorum  hominum  significatione  religionis  ac  fidei  id  quoque 
proposition  inerit ,  detestari  quaecumque  impie  dicta  patratave 
memoria  nostra  sint,  deque  iniuriis,  augustissimo  lesu  Christi 
numini  praesertim  publice  illatis,  publice  satisfacere.  Nunc 
autem,  si  vera  quaerimus,  genus  satisfactionis  maxime  optabile  et 
solidum  et  expressum  et  inustum  notis  veritatis  illud  omnino  est, 
deliquisse  poenitere,  et  pace  a  Deo  veniaque  implorata,  virtutum 
officia  aut  impensius  colere  aut  intermissa  repetere,  Cui  quidem 
rei  cum  tantas  habeat  annus  sacer  opportunitates,  quantas  initio 
attigimus,  rursus  apparet  oportere  atque  opus  esse  ut  populus 
christianus  accingat  se  plenus  animi  ac  spei. 

Quapropter  sublatis  in  caelurn  oculis,  divitem  in  misericordia 
Deum  enixe  adpreca.ti,  ut  votis  inceptisque  Nostvis  benigne 
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armuere,  ac  virtute  sua  illustrare  hominum  mentes  itemque  per- 
movere  animos  pro  bonitate  sua  velit  ?  romanorum  Pontificum 
decessorum  Nostrorum  vestigia  sequuti,  de  venerabilium  fratrum 
Nostrorum  S.  R.  E»  Cardinalium  assensu,  universale  maximum- 
que  lubilaeum  in  hac  sacra  Urbe  a  prima  vespera  Natalia 
Domini  anno  millesimo  octingentesimo  nonagesimo  nono  inco- 
handum,  et  ad  primain  vesperam  Natalis  Domini  anno  millesimo 
noningentesimo  finiendum,  auctoritate  omnipotentis  Dei,  beatorum 
apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli  ac  Nostra,  quod  gloriae  divinae, 
animarum  saluti,  Ecclesiae  incremento  bene  vertat,  indicimus 
per  has  litteras  et  promulgamus,  ac  pro  indicto  promulgatoque 
baberi  volumus. 

Quo  quidem  lubilaei  anno  durante,  omnibus  utriusque  sexus 
Christifidelibus  vere  poenitentibus  et  confessis  sacraque  Com- 
munione  refectis,  qui  beatorum  Petri  et  Pauli,  item  Sancti  loannis 
Lateranensis  et  Sanctae  Mariae  Majoris  de  Urbe  Basilicas,  semel 
saltern  in  die  per  viginti  continues  aut  interpolates  dies  sive 
naturales  sive  ecclesiasticos,  nimirum  a  primis  vesperis  unius 
diei  ad  integrum  subsequently  diei  vespertinum  crepusculum  com- 
putandos,  si  Eomae  degant  cives  aut  incolae  :  si  vero  peregre 
venerint,  per  decem  saltern  eiusmodi  dies,  devote  visitaverint,  et 
pro  Ecclesiae  exaltatione,  haeresum  extirpatione,  catholicorum 
Principium  coucordia,  et  christiani  populi  salute  pias  ad  Deum 
preces  effuderint,  plenissimam  peccatorum  suorum  indulgentiam, 
remissionem  et  veniam  misericorditer  in  Domino  concedimus  et 
impertirnus. 

Quoniamque  potest  usuvenire  nonnullis  ut  ea,  quae  supra 
praescripta  sunt,  exequi,  etsi  maxime  velint,  tamen  aut  nullo  modo 
aut  tantummodo  ex  parte  queant.  morbo  scilicet  aliaque  caussa 
legitima  in  Urbe  aut  ipso  in  itinere  prohibit! ;  idcirco  Nos  piae 
eorum  voluntati,  quantum  in  Domino  possumus,  tribuimus  ut 
vere  poenitentes  et  confessione  rite  abluti  et  sacra  Communione 
refecti,  indulgentiae  et  remissionis  supra  dictae  participes  perinde 
fiant,  ac  si  Basilicas,  quas  rnemoravimus,  diebus  per  Nos  dennitis 
reipsa  visitassent. 

Quotquot  igitur  ubique  estis,  dilecti  filii,  quibus  cornmodum 
est  adesse,  ad  sinum  Roma  suum  vos  amanter  invitat.  Sed  tern- 
pore  sacro  decet  catholicum  hominem  si  consentaneus  sibi  esse 
•  velit,  non  aliter  versari  Romae,  nisi  fide  Christiana  comite.  Prop- 
terea  posthabere  nominatiin  oportet  leviorum  profanarumgue 
rerurn  intempestiva  spectacula,  ad  ea  converse  potius  anirno  quae 
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religionem  pietatemque  suadeant.  Suadet  autem  imprimis,  si 
alte  consideretur,  nativum  ingenium  Urbis,  atque  eius  impressa 
divinitus  effigies,  nullo  mortalium  consilio,  nulla  vi  mutabilis 
Unam  enim  ex  omnibus  romanam  urbem  ad  munera  excelsiora 
atque  altiora  humanis  delegit,  sibique  sacravit  servator  humani 
generis  lesus  Christus.  Hie  domicilium  imperii  sui  non  sine 
diuturna  atque  arcana  praeparatione  constituit :  hie  sedem  Vicarii 
sui  stare  iussit  in  perpetuitate  temporum  :  hie  caelestis  doctrinae 
lumen  sancte  inviolateque  custodiri,  atque  hinc  tamquam  a  capite 
augustissimoque  fonte  in  omnes  late  terras  propagari  voluit,  ita, 
quidem  ut  a  Christo  ipso  dissentiat  quicumque  a  tide  romana 
dissenserit.  Augent  sanctitudinem  avita  religionis  monumenta 
singularis  templorum  maiestas,  principum  Apostolorum  sepulcra, 
hypogea  martyrum  fortissimorum.  Quarum  rerum  omnium  qui 
probe  sciat  excipere  voces,  sentiet  profecto  non  tarn  peregrinari 
se  in  civitate  aliena,  quam  versari  in  sua,  ac  inelior,  adiuvante 
Deo,  discessurus  est  quam  venerit. 

Ut  autem  praesentes  Litterae  ad  omnium  tidelium  notitiam 
facilius  perveniant,  volumus  earum  exemplis  etiam  impressis 
manu  tamen  alicuius  notarii  publici  subscriptis  ac  sigillo  personae 
in  ecclesiastica  dignitate  constitutae  mum'tis,  eanidem  prorsus 
adhiberi  fidem,  quae  ipsis  praesentibus  haberetur,  si  forent  exhi- 
bitae  vel  ostensae.  Nulli  ergo  hominum  liceat  hanc  paginam 
Nostrae  indictionis,  promulgationis,  concessionis  et  voluntatis 
infringere,  vel  ei  ausu  temerario  contraire.  Si  quis  autem  hoc 
attentare  praesumpserit,  indignationem  omnipotentis  Dei,  ac 
beatorum  Petri  et  Pauli  apostolorum  eius  se  noverit  incursurum 
Datum  Romae  apud  Sanctum  Petrum  anno  Incarnationis 
Dominicae  millesimo  octingentesimo  nonagesimo  nono.  Quinto 
Idus  Maii,  Pontificatus  Nostri  anno  vicesimo  secundo. 

C.  Card.  ALOISI  MASELLA  Pro-Dai. 
A.  Card.  MACCHI. 
VISA. 

De  Curia  I.  DE  AQUILA,  c  Vicecomitibas, 
Loco  <ffc  Plumb  I 

Beg.  in  Secret.  Brevium. 

I.  CUGNONIUS. 

Anno  a  Nativitate  Domini  Millesimo  octingentesimo  nona- 
gesimo nono,  die  undecimo  Maii,  festo  Ascensionis  Domini  nostri 
lesu  Christi,  Pontificatus  Sanctissinii  in  Christo  Patris  et  Domini 
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nostri  Leonis  divina  providentia  Papae  XIII.,  anno  vicesimo 
secundo,  praesentes  litteras  apostolicas  in  atrio  sacro  sanctae 
Basilicae  Vaticanae  de  Urbe,  adstante  populo,  legi  et  solemniter 
publicavi. 

Ego  JOSEPH  DE  AQUILA,  e  Vicecomitibtis 
Abbrcviator  de  Curia. 

DELEGATION    OF    JURISDICTION 

E  S.  K.  UNIV.  INQUISITIONS 

NON  SUSTINETUK  CONSUETUDO  VI  CUIUS  QUILIBET  SACERDOS  DELE- 
GATUS  AD  OMNIA  SACRAMENTA  ADMINISTRANDA,  ASSISTIT  ETIAM 
OMNIBUS  MATR.  DIOECESEOS.  EXCIPIUNTUR  ORDINARIE  VICE- 
PAROCHI 

BEATISSIME  PATER, 

Hodiernus  Archiepiscopus  N.  N.  ad  matrimoniorum  fidelium 
suae  iurisdictionis  validitatem  procurandam,  ut  par  est,  intentus, 
et  ad  pedes  S.  V.  provolutus,  quae  sequuntur  humillime  exponit. 

In  ista  Dioecesi  certo  viget  decretum  Concilii  Trid.  de  clan- 
destinitate  Cap.  Tametsi.  Pluribus  autem  abhinc  annis  inter  clerum 
sparsa  est  opinio  quod  valide  fidelium  matrimoniis  quilibet  sacer- 
dos  dioeceseos,  sacrum  ministerium  exercens  absque  speciali 
Ordinarii  aut  parochi  delegatione,  assistere  valeret,  vi  facultatis 
generalis  ei  concessae  administrandi  omnia  sacramenta  quae 
ordinem  episcopalem  non  requirunt- 

Plurima  ergo  celebrata  sunt,  toto  istius  temporis  spatio, 
matrimonia  coram  sacerdotibus,  qui  nee  ab  Ordinario,  nee  a 
partium  parocho  delegati  erant  ut  dictis  matrimoniis  assisterent. 

Ex  indubiis  testimoniis  certo  apparet  Praedecessorem  meuni 
dictae  opinioni  adhaesisse  atque  repetitis  vicibus  pluribus  sacer- 
dotibus privatim  declarasse  dictam  opinionem  tuto  sequi 
posse. 

Porro  dictam  plurium  sacerdotum  istius  dioeceseos  opin'onem, 
nullo  probabili  fundamento  niti,  erroneam  esse  et  decreti  Concilii 
Trid.  Cap.  Tametsi  subversivam  infrascripto  Archiepiscopo  vide- 
tur.  Persuasum  habet  Ordinarium  non  posse  delegare  omnes 
sacerdotes  dioeceseos  ut  assistere  valeant  quibuscumque  matri- 
moniis sponsorum,  qui  in  variis  parochiis  legitimum  habent 
domicilium  aut  quasi-domicilium.  Insuper  etiamsi  ius  illud  illi 
competeret,  compertum  est  illo  conceptis  verbis  et  ex  officio 
nunquam  usum  fuisse  Archiepiscopum  predecessorem. 
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Liceat  ergo  sequentia  dubia  proponere  : 

I.  An  facultati    general!    administrandi    omnia  sacramenta, 
quae  ordinem  episcopalem    non    requirunt,   includatur   facultas 
assistendi  omnibus  matrimoniis  fidelium  dioeceseos? 

II.  Quatenus  negative,  quid  faciendum  sit  in  casu  ad  revali- 
danda  multa  matrimonia  contracta  absque    praesentia  parochi 
proprii  aut  sacerdotis  legitime  delegati  ? 

Feria  IF,  die  7  Septembris  1898. 

In  Congregatione  Generali  coram  EEmis  ac  EEmis  DD. 
Cardinalibus  in  rebus  fidei  et  morum  Inquisitoribus  Generalibus 
habita,  propositis  suprascriptis  dubiis,  praehabitoque  KR.  DD. 
Consultorum  voto,  EE.  ac  BB.  Patres  respondendum  manda- 
runt  : 

'  Ad.  I.  Negative,  nisi  agatur  de  vice-parochis,  qui  ex  con- 
suetudine  dioecesis  habitualiter  delegati  censeantur  pro  propria 
paroecia. 

*  Ad  II.  Supplicandum  SSmo  pro  sanatione  in  radice  ad 
cautelam  huiusniodi  matrimoniorum  usque  ad  diem  publicationis 
praesentis  decreti  per  Archiepiscopum.' 

Sequenti  autem  feria  IV,  die  9  eiusdem  mensis  Septembris  in 
audientia  a  SS.  D.  N.  Leone  Div.  Prov.  Pp.  XIII.  B.  P.  D. 
Adsessori  impertita,  SSmus  D.  N.  resolutionem  EE.  ac  BB. 
Patrum  adprobavit. 

I.  CAN.  MANCINI,  S.  B.  ct  U.  Inquisit.  Not. 


DEFECTS    IN    ORDINATION 


E  S.  B.   UNIV.  INQUISITIONE 

SACERDOS  N.  DUBITAT  AN  BUM  FORMA  AR  EPO  PROFEREBATUR, 
TETIGERIT  PATENAM,  QUAM  CERTO  ANTEA  TETIGERAT  : 
ACQUIESCAT 

BEATISSIME  PATER, 

N,  N>  sacerdos  meminit  se  rite,  iuxta  indicationem  caeremo- 
niarum  magistri,  digitos  accommodasse  ad  contactum  instrumen- 
torum  in  sua  Ordinatione  ad  Presbyteratum ;  sed  in  actu,  quo 
manus  ab  ipsis  instruments  retraxit,  dubitavit,  aut  saltern  non 
recordatus  est  an  dum  forma  ab  Episcopo  prolata  fuit  immediate 
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tetigerat  patenam  nee  ne.  Quod  dubium  initio  sprevit,  fretus 
consilio  alicnius  viri  prudentis ;  sed  postea  valde  anxius  ob  hanc 
rem  de  valore  suae  ordinationis,  ad  tranquillitatem  animi  nunc 
humillime  petit  a  S.  V.  quomodo  se  gerere  debeat. 

Feria  IV,  die  14  Decembris  1898. 

In  Congregatione  General!  coram  EEmis  ac  BRmis  DD. 
Cardinalibus  in  rebus  fidei  et  morum  Inquisitoribus  Generalibus 
habita  propositis  suprascriptis  precibus,  praehabitoque  RR.  DD. 
Consultorum  voto,  iidem  EE.  ac  BE.  Patres  respondendum 
mandarunt  : 

Acquiescent. 

Sequenti  vero  Feria  VI,  die  26  eiusdem  mensis  et  anni,  in 
audientia  a  SS.  D.  N.  Leone  Div.  Prov.  Pp.  XIII.  B.  P.  D. 
Adsessori  impertita,  SSmus  D.  N.  resolutionem  EE.  ac  BB.  Patrum 
adprobavit. 

I.  CAN.  MANCINI,  S.  B,  et  U.  Inqn-is.  Not. 

ii. 

CASUS    CIRCA    UNIONEM    MOKALEM    INTER    MATEBIAM    PROXIMAM    ET 

FORMA M  IN  S.  ORDINATIONE 
BEATISSIME  PATER, 

Sacerdos  N.  ad  pedes  S.  V.  provolutus,  humiliter  exponit  quod 
dum  sacrum  presbyteratus  ordinem  recipiebat,  Episcopus  non 
habuit  manum  extensam  super  ordinandos  dum  recitabat  verba 
Oremus,  fratres  charissimi  etc.,  sed  de  hoc  monitus,  illam  elevavit 
et  extensam  habuit  per  aliquod  tempus ;  sed  dum  id  ageret,  iam 
recitata  fuerat  dicta  oratio,  nee  constat  utrum  dum  manum 
tenuit,  extensam,  submissa  voce  verba  supradicta  iterum  recita- 
verit. 

Quaerit  itaque  humiliter  quid  agere  debeat  ad  propriae  con- 
scientiae  quietem  consequendam. 

Feria  IV,  die  14  Decembris  1898. 

In  Congregatione  Generali  habita  coram  EErnis  ac  BBmis 
DD.  Cardinalibus  in  rebus  fidei  et  morum  Inquisitoribus  Genera- 
libus, propositis  suprascriptis  precibus,  praehabitoque  BR.  DD. 
Consultorum  voto,  iidem  EE.  ac  BB.  Patres  respondendum 
mandarunt : 

Acquiescat. 

Sequenti   vero   Feria  VI,  din  10  eiusdem   inensis  et  anni,  in 
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audientia  a  SS.  D.  N.  Leone  Div.  Prov.  Pp.  XIII.  R.  P.  D. 
Adsessori  impertita,  SS.  D.  N.  resolutionem  EE.  ac  RE.  Patrum 
adprobavit. 

I.  Can.  MANCINI,  S.  It.  et  U.  Inquis.  Not. 


m 

ITEBETUR      SECRETO      SUB      CONDITIONE       ORDINATIO       IN      QUA,     EX 
INADVERTENTIA,  CALIX  TRADITUS  PUIT  ABSQUE  VINO 

BEATISSIME  PATER, 

Episcopus  N.  N.,  ad  pedes  S.  V.  provolutus  humiliter 
exponit : 

Nuper,  in  collatione  general!  Ordinum,  sabbato  Quatuor 
Temporum  Adventus,  accidit  ut  presbyteris  ordinandis  traditus 
sit,  una  cum  patena  et  hostia,  calix  absquc  vino,  ex  mera  Caere- 
moniariorum  inadvertentia.  Res  processit  omnibus  nesciis,  nee 
nisi  vespere  nota  fuit,  quum  iam  recessissent  omnes  ordinati,  qui 
nee  hodie  defectum  suspicantur. 

Quare  humiliter  orator  anceps  quaerit  : 

I.  An  possit  acquiescere  ?  —  Et  quatenus  negative  ; 

II.  Quid  agendum  in  praxi  ? 
Et  Deus  &c. 

Feria  IV.,  die  lanuarii,  1899. 

In  Congregatione  generali  S.  R.  et  U.  Inquisitionis,  habita  ab 
KE.mis  ac  RR.mis  DD.  Cardinalibus  in  rebus  fidei  et  morum 
Generalibus  Inquisitoribus,  propositis  suprascriptis  dubiis,  prae- 
habitoque  RR.  DD.  Consultorum  voto,  iidem  EE.  ac  RR.  Patres 
respondendum  mandarunt : 

« Ad  I.  et  II.  Ordinationem  esse  iterandam  ex  integro  sub 
conditione  et  secreto  quacumque  die,  facto  verbo  cum  SS.mo,  ut 
suppleat  de  thesauro  Ecclesiae,  quatenus  opus  sit,  pro  Missis 
celebratis  a  sacerdotibus  ordinatis  ut  in  casu.' 

Feria  vero  VI,  die  13  eiusdem  mensis  et  anni,  in  solita 
audientia  R.  P.  D.  Adsessori  impel  fcita,  facta  de  his  omnibus 
SS.mo  D.  N.  Leoni  Div.  Prov.  Pp.  XIII  relations,  SS.mus 
resolutionem  EE.  morum  Patrum  adprobavit  et  gratiam 
concessit. 

I.  Can.  MANCINI,  S.  B.  et  U.  Inquis.  Not. 
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INDULGENCES  FOB  CERTAIN  PRAYERS  IN  HONOUR  OF    THE 
SACRED    HEART 

EX  ACTIS  LEONIS  XIII.  ET  E  SECRETAR.   BREVIUM 

CONCEDITUR  INDULG.  200  DIERUM  TOTIES  QUOTIES  RECITANTIBUS 
UNAM  EX  QUATUOR  SEQUENTIBUS  ORATIONIBUS  IN  HON-OREM 
SS.  CORDIS  EUCHARISTICI  x 

LEO  P.  P.  XIII. 
AD  PERPETUAM  REI  MEMORIAM 

Dilectus  filius  Eduardus  Thomas  Sacerdos  et  Vicarius 
Generalis  Dioecesis  Parisiensis  enixas  nobis  preces  humiliter 
adhibuit,  ut  fidelibus  nonnullas  orationes  in  honorem  Cordis 
Eucharistici  lesu  Christ!  devote  recitantibus  partialem  ducen- 
torum  dierum  indulgentiam  largiri  de  nostra  benignitate  velimus. 
Nos  autem  quibus  nihil  antiquius  est,  nequemagis  gratum,  quam 
ut  christiani  populi  pietas  erga  Sacratissimum  Christi  Cor  et 
amoris  Sacramentum,  potiora  in  dies  incrementa  capiat,  votis 
hisce  annuentes,  de  omnipotentis  Dei  misericordia  ac  BB.  Petri 
et  Pauli  Apostolorum  Eius  Auctoritate  confisi,  omnibus  et  singulis 
fidelibus  ex  utroque  sexu  ubique  terrarum  existentibus,  qui  quoli- 
bet  anni  die,  quovis  idiomate  dummodo  fidelis  versio  sit  iuxta 
exemplaria,  quae  in  Tabulario  Secretariae  Nostrae  Brevium 
asservari  iussimus,  quamlibet  recitaverint  e  quatuor  sequentibus 
precibus ;  nempe  precem  Cordi  Eucharistico  lesu,  quae  gallice 
incipit  perhaec  verba  Cceur  cucharistique  de  Jesus,  doux  compagnon 
(1e  noire  exil;  Consecrationem  Cordi  Eucharistico  lesu  scilicet 
Jesus,  Maitre  adorable  :  Orationem  laculatoriam  Cocur  cncliarlsti- 
que  de  Jesus,  qui  brulez  d' amour  pour  nous  ;  tandem'  emenda- 
tionem  honorificam  eidem  Eucharistico  Sacro  Cordi  lesu  Cozur 
cucharistique  de  mon  Dieu,  quoties  id  egerint  contrito  saltern 
corde,  toties  iis  in  forma  Ecclesiae  consueta  de  poenalium  dierum 
numero  ducentos  expungimus.  Verumenimvero  praecipimus  ut 
harum  Litterarum  exemplar  ad  Secretariam  transmittatur 
Indulgentiis  Sacrisque  Reliquiis  praepositam,  ut  iuris  est,  nee 
non  volumus  ut  praesentium  Litterarum  transumptis  seu  exemplis 
etiam  impressis  manu  alicuius  Notarii  publici  subscriptis,  et 
sigillo  personae  in  ecclesiastica  dignitate  constitutae  munitis, 
eadem  prorsus  fides  adhibeatur,  quae  adhiberetur  ipsis  praesen- 

1  Ante  hanc  concessionem,  Indulg,  200  dierum  ooncedebatur  semel  in  die 
tantum  reoitautiVtus  lias  qua  tor  orationos  simul. 
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tibus,  si  forent  exhibitate  vel  ostensae.  Tandem  elargimur 
fidelibus  iisdem  liceat,  si  malint,  partialibus  hisce  relaxationibus 
labes  poenasque  vita  functorum  expiare.  Praesentibus  perpetuis 
futuris  temporibus  valituris. 

Datum  Komae  apud  Sanctum  Petrum  sub  Anulo  Piscatoris, 
die  VI  Februarii  MDCCCIC,  Pontificatus  Nostri  anno  Vigesimo 
primo. 

IiifcS. 

ALOIS  Card.  MACCHI. 
tf?  Fr.  Card.  RICHARD,  Arch.  Par/sicusi*. 
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ELEMENTA  PHILOSOPHIAE   AD  MENTEM   D.  THOMAE.    By 
Father  Mancini,  O.P.     Romae  :  1899. 

THIS  work  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
Catholic  science  that  has  been  made  for  some  years.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  best  described  as  a  philosophical  treatise,  every  word 
of  which  is  written  in  exact  conformity  with  the  desires  of  our 
Holy  Father  Leo  XIII.  In  several  encyclicals  the  Pope  has 
manifested  his  will  that  all  students  of  philosophy  should  take 
St.  Thomas  as  their  guide.  He  has  also,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  expressed  his  expectation,  that  professors  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  Thomist  system  should  publish  introductory 
treatises  and  commentaries  suitable  to  the  various  needs  of  the 
present  day. 

Father  Mancini,  who  has  been  teaching  these  twenty  years 
in  the  very  centre  and  source  of  Thomist  life,  the  Minerva  College 
in  Borne,  gives  such  a  clear  exposition  of  St.  Thomas's  whole 
system,  that  those  who  master  his  Elementa  Philosophiae  will  have 
no  great  difficulty  in  understanding  the  Summa,  or  any  other  work 
of  the  Angelic  Doctor.  What  Goudin  and  Guerinois  did  for  the 
seventeenth  century,  Zigliara  and  Mancini  have  done  for  the 
nineteenth. 

In  the  work  before  us  all  the  questions  commonly  discussed 
in  Catholic  schools  are  explained  as  fully  as  the  limits  of  an 
introductory  treatise  admits.  Where  everything  is  good,  it  is  not 
easy  to  descend  to  particulars ;  but  we  may  remark,  that  in  the 
treatise  on  Ontology  the  errors  of  Rosmini  are  ably  refuted. 
And  in  the  difficult  problem  of  ascertaining  (as  far  as  man  can) 
the  relations  between  divine  prescience  and  human  liberty,  we 
observe  that  the  two  great  commentators  of  St.  Thomas  recom- 
mended by  the  Pope  are  followed,  namely,  Cajetan  and  Ferrariensis. 
The  numerous  quotations  from  St.  Thomas  that  occur  throughout 
the  work  are  particularly  useful :  they  will  familiarize  the  reader 
with  the  language  of  the  Angelical,  and  facilitate  his  study  of  the 
Samma.  In  regard  of  every  one  of  them,  the  student  may  be 
perfectly  certain  that  it  is  their  genuine  meaning  which  Father 
Mancini  explains  and  defends. 
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The  work  consists  of  three  substantial  volumes  :  the  first 
containing  Logic;  the  second  containing  Psychology  and  Ontology; 
and  the  third  Ethics.  It  is  intended  for  a  three  years'  course,  as 
the  author  takes  care  to  state.  The  wisdom  of  this  arrangement 
will  commend  itself  to  all  that  have  experience  in  teaching 
theology  to  young  ecclesiastics.  They  know  that  only  those 
students  who  have  read  a  good  course  of  Philosophy  are  able  to 
understand  lectures  on  the  more  abstruse  questions  of  theology. 

R.  W. 

LA  Foi,  ET  L'ACTE  DE  Foi.    Par  B.  P.  Bainvel,  S.  J.     Paris  : 

P.  Lethielleux,  10,  Rue  Cassette. 

THIS  interesting  little  volume  contains  abundant  proof,  if  such 
were  needed,  of  a  peculiar  genius  in  the  French  language  for 
simple  and  clear  exposition  of  the  most  difficult  and  obscure 
subjects.  Faith,  certainly,  that  is,  the  investigation  of  the  habit 
or  act  of  faith,  is  neither  easy  nor  clear  in  its  processes  ;  and 
Pere  Bainvel  attacks  the  question  in  one  of  its  darkest  corners, 
where  the  intellect  obscurely  beholds  God's  authority,  and,  with- 
out analyzing  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  testimony,  passes  on  to 
hold  the  truth  revealed  thereby  with  a  certainty  to  which  natural 
unaided  reason  is  quite  unaccustomed  and  disproportionate. 
How  is  this  done,  and  when  done  ?  how  is  the  process  reasonable  ? 
These  questions,  and  particularly  the  latter,  are  treated  beauti- 
fully by  the  rev.  author.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  when  writing, 
he  had  not  seen  the  later  edition  of  Mazzella's  work,  De  Virtutibus 
Infusis,  in  which,  as  some  of  our  readers  know,  the  Cardinal 
abandoned  the  opinion  of  Suarez  on  this  point,  to  elaborate 
another  more  in  accordance  with  St.  Thomas.  We  would  have 
wished  to  hear  our  author's  mind  on  this  somewhat  newer  theory 
of  faith.  In  answering  the  second  question  he  is  delightfully 
simple,  and  draws  his  defence  from  the  unhesitating  assent  which 
children,  and,  indeed,  all  reasonable  men,  grant  to  the  teaching 
of  parents  and  superiors,  even  though  no  analyzis  of  the  speaker's 
or  teacher's  authority  be  actually  undertaken  by,  or  possible  to 
those  who  so  believe.  Why,  then,  cannot  we,  grown  up  men  and 
women,  but  children  in  contrast  with  the  hidden  things  of  God,  be 
moved  by  a  habit  divinely  infused  to  assent  with  a  like  simplicity 
to  our  great  uncreated  Teacher  and  Father?  We  were  not  a 
little  surprised  that  Pere  Bainvel,  in  treating  of  this  latter  question, 
and  quoting  the  Angelic  Doctor  in  support  of  his  contention, 
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actually  missed  the  body  of  article  3,  in  2,  2ac  q.  2,  of  the  Summa, 
in  which  St.  Thomas  explicitly  propounds  our  author's  theory. 
With  one  criticism  we  must  close  our  remarks  on  a  little  book 
that  would  need,  and  deserves,  a  complete  article  for  its  due 
examination.  On  p.  180,  he  states  that  his  explanations  do 
not  bind  him  to  give  a  distinct  reply  to  the  question,  whether  the 
authority  of  God,  as  it  enters  into  the  assent  of  faith,  is  utterly 
beyond  the  reach  of  man's  natural  reason  ?  We  venture  to  say 
that  the  explanations  of  Pere  Bainvel  are  utterly  unnecessary, 
save  in  the  hypothesis  of  an  affirmative  reply.  As  we  think  this 
latter  the  true  one,  it  seems  to  us  that  persons  who  feel  interested 
in  this  subject  should  carefully  peruse  this  little  volume  ;  for  if  its 
explanations  be  true,  it  would  be  most  unwise  not  to  utilize  the 
simple  theory  from  which  they  spring  in  defence  of  our  glorious 
faith.  Pere  Bainvel  promises  other  kindred  volumes  if  the  present 
be  well  received  by  the  public.  Anxious,  as  we  are,  to  see  those 
volumes,  we  must  pray  that  the  French  reading  public  is  very 
different  from  our  own,  whether  Irish  or  English. 

P.  S. 

LA  VIE  DU  DOGME  CATHOLIQUE.      K.  P.  De  la  Bane,  S.  J. 

Paris :  Lethielleux,  1899. 
L'EsTHETiqiTE  r>u  DOGME  C/HRETiEU.     E.  P.  Jules  Souben. 

Paris :  Lethielleux,  1899. 
LE  PRETRE  EDUCATEUR.     K.  P.  Lecuyer,  O.P.     Paris  : 

Lethielleux,  1899. 

THREE  pretty  octavo  essays,  of  about  three  hundred  pages,  on 
super-average  paper,  their  type  a  healing  balm  to  the  victim  of 
modern  micro-printing,  comfortably  furnished  with  indexes  that 
are  not  mere  fraudulent  imitations  of  the  genuinely  efficient  article, 
and  each  for  the  modest  consideration  of  an  average  three  francs. 
Such  are  our  first  impressions  of  the  above  works.  A  moral  seems 
to  be,  that  the  Catholic  publishers  of  Paris,  in  enterprise,  scientific 
up-to-dateness,  and  consideration  alike  for  the  aesthetic  and 
financial  susceptibilities  of  their  customers,  are  models  not 
unworthy  of  the  attention  of  their  kith  and  kindred  here  at 
home.  WThat  avails  the  plaintive  cry  to  encourage  home  manu- 
factures, when  the  veriest  pamphlet  among  them,  often  but  a  few 
pages,  in  ragged  type  and  cover  of  coarse  paper,  roughly  glued  to 
its  lean  shoulders,  that  would  not  exceed  half  a  franc  abroad,  is 
dignified  with  the  forbidding  cost  of  a  shilling  and  upwards  ? 

So  much  for  form.  As  for  matter,  if  there  is  little  positive  to 
blame,  there  is  not  much  to  praise. 
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Of  our  three  essayists,  the  Jesuit  father  traverses  that  region 
of  theological  thought  so  ably  pioneered,  in  the  recent  past,  by 
two  great  Cardinals,  Franzelin  (De  Divina  Traditione),  and 
Newman  (Development  of  Christian  Doctrine}.  He  follows  faith- 
fully in  his  predecessor's  footsteps  ;  and  such  monumental  works 
as  theirs,  Hurter's  Compendium,  and  Scheeben's  Doymatik,  are 
his  standard  authorities.  Of  course,  it  is  so  much  to  his  credit  that 
he  makes  no  new  and  startling  discoveries  ;  but  we  have  failed 
to  discern  any  notable  ability,  or  originality  of  treatment  even, 
that  would  justify  us  in  a  strong  commendation  of  his  work  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers. 

Not  so,  however,  with  the  remaining  essays.  Professor 
Souben's  work  is  not  an  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  his 
aim,  as  he  says  himself,  has  been,  mettre  en  lumicre  la  beautc 
interne  du  Christianisme,  and  the  result  of  his  efforts  is  decidedly 
praiseworthy — an  infinite  variety  of  beautiful  and  striking 
reflections  on  the  leading  dogmas  of  our  faith,  clothed  in  the 
sparkling,  fresh,  and  vigorous  garb  of  the  author's  native 
language,  and  well  calculated  to  inspire  all  students  of  dogma 
with  a  true  appreciation  of  the  nobility  of  their  pursuit,  and  the 
sublime  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  queen  of  sciences,  Catholic 
theology. 

But  if  there  is  much  of  truth  in  the  first  of  these  essays,  and 
more  of  beauty  in  the  second,  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness  are 
alike  conspicuous  on  every  page  of  Pere  Lecuyer's  valuable  lectures. 
His  words  may  be  few,  but  they  are  golden,  and  we  unreservedly 
commend  them  to  the  notice  of  that  numerous  and  indefatigable 
body  of  clergy  to  whose  care  has  been  entrusted  the  education 
of  the  youth,  secular  and  clerical,  of  these  countries.  Theirs  is 
a  difficult  task,  a  grave  responsibility  ;  yet  it  is  strange  how  few 
have  written  for  their  guidance  and  assistance.  All  the  more 
opportune,  then,  are  these  conferences  of  an  eloquent  son  of 
St.  Dominic,  himself  an  expert  in  the  department  of  education. 
No  mere  a  priori  twaddle  from  the  study  chair  are  they,  but  the 
carefully  sifted  and  formulated  experiences  of  a  lifetime,  preached 
to  the  clergy  of  the  archdiocese  of  Eheims  in  the  course  of 
annual  retreats.  From  the  Archbishop  of  that  historic  see,  both 
the  author  and  his  work  have  merited  particular  and  cordial 
approbation  :  and  we  can  only  echo  the  hopeful  wish  of  his  Grace, 
that  this  work  may  be  often  and  studiously  meditated  by  all 
priests  devoted  to  the  training  of  youth. 

J.  W.  B, 
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LE  KECIT  BE  LA  CREATION  de  Hummelaner,  Tradnit 
de  1'Allemand.  Par  1' Abbe  Eck.  Paris :  P.  Lethielleux, 
10  Kue  Cassette.  3.00  cents. 

FEW   Catholic   exegetists  are   more   competent   to   write    a 
complete  and  erudite  treatise  on  the  '  work  of  the  six  days '  than 
Father   Hummelaner,  one  of  the  most   valued   contributors   to 
the  Ciirsus  Scripturae  Sacrae.    He  has  written  for  that  series  a 
Commentary  on  Genesis ;  he  published  over  twenty  years  ago  an 
essay  on  the  Bible  narrative  of  creation;  and  he  now  takes  up 
the  subject   anew,   in  order  to  present  to  the  public  the  best 
Catholic  opinion  of  the  last  fifteen  years  upon  this  perenially 
important  question.    He  passes  in  review  some  twelve  or  thirteen 
systems,  all  built  up  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  harmony 
between  Genesis  and  science.     He  has  no  mercy  for  the  Period 
theory.     The  Hebrew  work,    yom,  has,    he   believes,   no   other 
meaning  than    '  civil  day  of  twenty-four  hours  '   or  '  time  when." 
The  latter  meaning  is   excluded  in  the  context    by   the   words 
'morning 'and  'evening.'     When  confronted  with  the  objection 
that   the   three  days  preceding   the   formation  of   the   sun   and 
moon  must    have  been    other  than    civil  days,  he  replies  that 
all  six  days  must  have  been  of  the  same  duration,  and  that  the 
difficulty  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  length  of  the  days,  but  with 
the  source  of  light.     In  like  manner,  he  has  an  answer  to  the 
argument    taken   by  patrons    of    the    Period  theory  from   the 
meaning  of   '  the  seventh  day.'     In  the  case  of   the  latter,  he 
contends,  the  absence  of  the  expression  '  evening  and  morning," 
sufficiently  indicates  a  metaphorical  sense,  just  as  the  silence  of 
Scripture  with  regard  to  the  genealogy  of  Melchisedech  warrants 
St.  Paul  in  proving  therefrom  the  eternal  priesthood  of  Christ. 
Having  demolished  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  reasons  adduced 
in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  which  had  hitherto  commended  itself 
to  most  minds,  he  proceeds  to  prove  that  its  postulates  will  not 
tally  with  the  findings  of  geology.     Not  only  do  the  strata  not 
disclose  six  sharply-marked  periods  of  development  to  correspond 
to  the  six  days  so  clearly  and  so  precisely  distinguished  in  Genesis, 
but  in  the  prepaleozoic  strata  more  than  twenty  thousand  species 
of  animals  are  found  side   by  side  with  a  few  species  of  plants, 
while  the  fruit-bearing  kinds  mentioned  by  Moses  do  not  appear 
until  we  arrive  at  the  mecozoic  and  caenozoic  formations.     In 
other  words,  the  remains  of  animals  are  found  to  be   contempo- 
raneous with  the  remains  of  plants  ;  showing  that  we  cannot  place 
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the  '  green  herb  '  of  the  third  day  before  the  living  things  of  the 
fifth.  Father  Hummelaner  also  maintains  that  the  Period  theory 
can  assign  no  place  to  the  work  of  the  fourth  day,  and  even 
declares  its  explanation  of  the  tirst  and  second  days'  work  a 
direct  contradiction  of  the  nebular  hypothesis.  In  fine,  he 
believes  that  the  true  explanation  of  the  '  six  days '  is  to  be  found 
in  the  vision*  theory.  God  revealed  creation  substantially  as  it 
took  place,  assigning  to  its  completion  six  civil  days  for  the 
purpose  of  vividness.  This  method  of  reconciling  Genesis  and 
science  supposes  that  the  order  laid  down  in  the  sacred  text  was 
not  that  followed  ex  parte  rei,  but  rather  that  which  was  mani- 
fested to  the  mind  of  the  recipient  of  the  divine  illumination. 

There  is  nothing  very  novel  in  this  view  of  Father  Hummelaner  ; 
it  is  but  a  modification  of  the  opinion  assigned  to  St.  Augustine. 
But  must  we  adopt  it  ?  Are  we  driven  to  abandon  the  Period 
theory  ?  It  does  not  at  all  seem  so  clear  that  we  are.  I  think 
Father  Hummelaner  is  himself  too  strongly  influenced  by  that 
fear  of  the  natural  sciences  which  he  condemns  in  others,  and 
his  references  to  the  defenders  of  the  Period  theory  betray  the 
vehemence  of  an  advocate  rather  than  the  impartiality  of  a  judge. 
The  first  day's  '  voidness  and  emptiness '  may  well  be  identified 
with  the  state  of  the  primal  nebular  mass  ;  the  •  firmament '  of  the 
second  day  may  mean  the  comparatively  clear  space  between  the 
solid  earth  and  the  cloud-canopy  which  must  have  developed  in  the 
cooling  process  ;  the  *  sun  and  moon  '  of  the  fourth  day  mean  these 
luminaries  as  they  now  are ;  and  there  is  little  serious  difficulty  in 
still  maintaining  that  the  paleozoic,  mesozoic,  and  caenozoic  strata 
correspond  to  the  work  of  the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  days.  It  may 
be  objected  that  '  the  green  herb,  and  such  as  may  seed '  could 
not  have  appeared  before  the  sun  ;  but  the  lowest  kind  of  plant, 
and  the  lowest  kind  of  animal,  protophyte  and  protozoon,  as  they 
are  called,  do  not  require  the  sun's  special  activity  for  their 
development.  More  than  that,  there  are  herbaceous  trees,  rich  in 
pith,  which  require  no  more  conditions  for  their  life  than  those 
which  then  prevailed — a  warm  soil,  great  humidity,  an  atmosphere 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  presence  of  animal 
fossils  in  the  Silurian  and  devonian  strata,  and  similar  apparent 
discrepancies,  may  very  naturally  be  accounted  for  as  the  results 
of  seismic  disturbances.  These  strata  that  seem  to  create  a 
difficulty  are  comparatively  insignificant.  They  constitute  but  an 
extremely  small  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  should  not, 
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therefore,  in  view  of  our  knowledge  of  earthquake  action,  force 
us  to  give  up  a  time-honoured  and  otherwise  satisfactory  opinion. 
The  arguments  taken  by  Father  Hummelaner  from  the  expression 
'evening  and  morning,'  and  from  the  word  'day,'  are  far  from 
irrefragable.  The  great  point  to  be  established  in  connection 
with  the  word  '  day '  is  admitted  by  him  ;  for  he  states,  that  it 
can,  and  often  does,  mean  a  period  of  duration  other  than  one  of 
twenty-four  hours.  The  terms  '  evening '  and  '  morning  '  in  this 
connection  are  undoubtedly  very  strange  ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
on  valid  reason  for  saying  that  they  may  not,  as  well  as  '  day,' 
admit  of  some  peculiar  meaning  here. 

While  refusing  to  adopt  the  views  of  the  author,  we  cannot 
withhold  our  meed  of  praise  for  the  fulness  and  the  clearness  with 
which  he  has  treated  the  subject.  His  brochure  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  Biblical  literature,  and  will  raise  him  still  higher 
in  the  estimation  of  scholars. 

E.  N. 
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